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INTRODUCTION. 


HE  preceding  Volume  was   occupied  with  a  description  of  the  FOUR- 
HANDED,  the  WING-HANDED,  the   INSECT-EATING,  the  GNAWING,  and 
some    of  the   FLESH-EATING    animals ;     the    present    exhibits   the 
remainder  of  them,  together  with  those  which  are  denominated  the 
K   THICK-SKINNED,    the    RUMINATING,    the     TOOTHLESS,    the    Porni- 
•    MKAKIXG,  and  the  CETACEA. 

All  these  creatures,  diversified  as  they  are,  present  to  the  eye, 
on  a  careful  examination,  a  general  resemblance.  Distinguished  by 
an  internal  osseous  framework,  which  yields  to  the  body  solidity  and 
support,  they  are  called  Vertebrata.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  body  is 
composed  of  a  head,  a  trunk,  and  various  limbs.  The  head,  consisting  of  the  skull  which 
incloses  the  brain,  and  of  the  face,  which  embraces  the  organs  of  sight,  smell,  hearing,  and 
taste,  rests  upon,  or  is  attached  to,  the  vertebral  column,  composed  of  a  number  of  bones 
movable  upon  one  another,  and  unitedly  forming  a  canal  for  the  medulla  oblonc/ata,  or  spinal 
marrow.  The  limbs  never  exceed  four,  and  are  in  pairs  ;  but  sometimes  one  pair  is  wanting, 
at  others  both;  the  blood  is  always  warm  and  red;  and,  as  a  pre-eminently  distinguishing 
characteristic,  the  young  are  invariably  fed  with  milk  secreted  by  the  mamma;  of  the  mother. 
And  hence  it  was  that  Linnaeus  arranged  all  these  animals,  with  Man,  their  terrestrial 
sovereign,  at  their  head,  into  one  CLASS,  and  called  it  MAMMALIA. 

Among  them,  it  should  be  observed,  are  those  not  restricted  to  the  shady  woods,  the 
fruitful  fields,  the  arid  deserts,  the  shallow  burrows,  or  the  deep  caverns  of  the  earth,  to  which 
the  four  extremities  of  the  body  are  specially  adapted.  For  some,  like  the  seal  and  the 
walrus,  have  the  limbs  formed  expressly  for  swimming,  and  a  life  more  or  less  aquatic,  as 
water  is  their  usual  abode  ;  though  they  occasionally  land  on  the  shore  to  bask  in  the  sunbeams, 
climb  rocks  or  masses  of  ice,  upon  which  for  days  they  play  their  gambols  or  take  their  repose, 
and  then  return  to  the  fissures,  or  deep  caves,  of  the  cliffs,  where  they  bring  forth  and  rear 
their  young.  Yet,  as  the  head  is  separated  from  the  body  by  a  distinct  neck,  and  hair  or 
fur  is  more  or  less  the  covering  of  the  skin,  their  proper  place  as  among  the  Mammalia  is 
at  once  determined. 

There  are  others,  however,  possessing  very  different  characteristics,  and .  adapted  to  live 
exclusively  in  the  ocean.  According  to  Ovid  : — 

"  On  every  side  above  the  waves  they  spring, 
And  showers  of  spray  in  gamesome  frolic  fling 
Again  they  rise  in  light,  attain  they  sweep 
Beneath  the  briny  waters  of  the  deep  ; 
And  joining  bands  a.s  if  in  mimic  play, 
The  winding  measures  of  the  dance  essay, 
And  toss  their  sportive  forms,  and  snort,  and  blow, 
And  streams  of  brine  through  widened  nostrils  throw/' 
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These  animals  have  no  posterior  extremities,  while  the  anterior  limbs  have  the  form  of 
fins  and  paddles;  and  as  to  their  bony  structure,  we  find  them  provided  with  separate  finders, 
yet  distinct  and  hand-like,  and  the  whole  framework  covered  witii  cartilage,  so  that  each  may 
form  a  complete  and  undivided  oar.  Often  are  these  creatures  called  /•''*//;  as  a  vessel  going 
at  certain  times  to  the  Arctic  Seas  is  said  to  bring  home,  not  one  or  two  »•/////<>,  but  that 
number  of  fish  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  such  representations,  we  frequently  hear  of  the  Whale 
or  the  Greenland  fishery. 

Now,  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  contour  of  the  body  of  these  marine  animals  is  fish-like  ;  no 
neck  is  apparent,  and  there  is  a  tapering  from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  yet  even  this  organ 
strikingly  differs  from  that  of  other  creatures.  For  though  the  tail,  in  figure,  is  like  that  of  a 
fish,  its  position  is  vertical,  not  horizontal ;  and  it  is  furnished  with  muscles  of  enormous 
volume  and  force,  so  that  the  animal  may  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  dive  beneath  it, 
with  the  utmost  facility.  And  as  all  these  marine  beings  have  a  vertebrated  structure, 
true  lungs  for  respiration,  a  double  heart,  circulating  warm  and  red  blood  ;  and,  moreover,  as 
they  suckle  their  young,  and  rear  them  with  the  most  tender  solicitude,  they  are  also  properly 
ranked  among  the  Mammalia,  differing  as  they  do  from  others  not  in  organic  formation,  but 
entirely  in  their  dwelling-place,  as  the  tenants  of  the  ocean,  instead  of  the  land,  or  of  the  land 
as  well  as  the  water. 

The  Class  thus  formed  is  divided  into  the  nine  primal  groups,  or  ORDERS,  already 
specified ;  and,  for  the  reasons  just  adduced,  a  tenth  is  added,  called  Aquatic  Mammals,  or 
CETACEA.  Every  order  is  divisible  into  Tribes,  families,  or  Genera ;  for,  as  cats  may  be 
separated  from  dogs,  camels  from  elephants,  and  sheep  from  oxen,  so  another  division  may 
take  place  into  species.  The  common  otter  may  be  separated  from  that  which  is  marine  ;  the 
eland  from  the  gazelle ;  and  the  ibex  from  the  goat. 

To  simplify,  so  far  as  possible,  the  arrangements  indispensable  in  dealing  accurately  with 
animals  so  numerous  and  diversified,  we  have  prefixed  to  each  Volume  its  CONTENTS,  first 
divided  into  Orders,  and  then  subdivided  into  the  Tribes,  Families,  or  Genera,  into  which  they 
are  distributable,  with  one  or  more  instances  of  the  Species  of  which  they  are  respectively 
composed.  Still  further  :  at  the  close  of  the  present  Volume  will  be  found  a  SCIENTIFIC 
TABLE,  presenting  them  all  with  their  proper  technicalities,  as  determined  by  the  most  eminent 
Naturalists — the  basis,  as  the  foot  notes  on  successive  pages  show,  of  our  popular  descriptions  ; 
and  also  an  INDEX  to  the  entire  Work,  so  that  a  reference  may  be  instantly  made  to  any 
animal  of  this  extensive  and  exceedingly  varied  series  of  beings,  under  its  ordinary  name,  as 
the  Baboon,  the  Fox,  the  Lion,  or  the  Whale. 

Throughout,  our  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  abundant  beyond  all  example.  Not  only  does  an  animal 
appear  among  them  in  its  usual  circumstances,  but  the  skeleton,  the  bruin,  the  skull,  and  the 
twth,  are  exhibited  by  accurate  ENGRAVINGS,  while  peculiar  organs  are  also  presented  to  the 
eye,  as  the  stomachs  of  the  ox  and  the  camel,  and  the  tongue  of  the  giraffe.  The  unvarying 
aim  has  been,  as  to  the  Text,  to  describe  every  animal  as  minutely,  and  yet  popularly,  as 
possible ;  and  also  to  enliven  our  delineations  by  facts  exemplifying  its  instincts,  often  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  or  rendering  striking  the  circumstances  attendant  on  its  capture  or  training. 

It  may  he  affirmed  of  Natural  History,  as  Professor  Sedgwick  says  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy,  "  it  is  a  study,  as  affecting  our  moral  powers  and  capabilities,  which  does  not  termi- 
11:lt(>  '"  ""'''''  negations.  It  teaches  us  to  see  the  linger  of  <i<.d  in  all  things  animate  and 
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inanimate,  and  gives  us  an  exalted  conception  of  His  attributes,  placing  before  us  the  clearest 
proofs  of  their  reality  ;  and  so  prepares,  or  ought  to  prepare,  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  that 
higher  illumination  which  brings  the  rebellious  faculties  into  obedience  to  the  Divine  will." 

Nor  less  certainly  may  the  study  of  Natural  History  subserve,  in  other  ways,  our 
temporal  interests.  The  acclimatisation  of  the  eland,  which  may  now  be  considered  a  fait 
accompli,  was  commenced  by  the  Zoological  Society  in  1853,  after  efforts  for  the  same  purpose 
had  been  made  by  the  late  Earl  ot  Derby.  Herds  of  these  noble  antelopes  have  since  been 
founded  at  Hawkstone,  by  Viscount  Hill ;  at  Taymouth,  by  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane ;  and  at 
Tatton,  by  Lord  Egerton.  As  we  write,  too,  an  Acclimatisation  Society  is  springing  into 
existence,  with  the  son  of  the  late  Dean  Buckland,  a  zealous  and  highly  intelligent  Naturalist, 
for  its  secretary,  whose  labours  we  shall  watch  with  the  liveliest  interest,  and  in  whose  dis- 
tinguished success  we  shall  most  cordially  rejoice.  That  this  will  be  the  reward  of  enlightened, 
patient,  and  persevering  toil,  we  are  fully  convinced.  In  countries  adjacent  to  the  Punjaub, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  Purick  sheep — a  creature  so  small,  that,  when  full  grown,  it  is  not 
larger  than  a  lamb  a  few  weeks  old.  Its  bones  are  small,  its  carcase  is  full  and  fleshy,  and  its 
mutton  is  excellent ;  it  gives,  moreover,  two  lambs  -every  year,  and  yields  three  pounds  of  very 
line  wool.  Its  habits  are  domesticated,  as  those  of  a  dog ;  it  feeds  on  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
taking  them  even  from  its  master's  hand  ;  and  thus,  if  acclimatised,  would  be,  not  only  to  the 
owners  of  land,  but  to  people  having  gardens,  or  small  patches  of  ground,  a  most  valuable 
acquisition.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  made  Natural  History  their  study,  that 
numberless  other  quadrupeds  might  be  introduced  to  our  country  with  corresponding  advantages. 

Passing  from  Mammalia  to  Birds,  a  very  different  class  of  creatures  appears,  existing, 
too,  in  far  greater  numbers.  It  is  stated  by  Agassiz  and  A.  A.  Gould  that  about 
1 ,500  species  of  Mammals  are  ascertained,  their  probable  number  being  2,000 ;  while  of 
Birds,  well  known,  there  are  4.000  or  5,000  species,  tlveir  probable  number  being 
(i,000.  Their  perfect  adaptation  in  form  and  structure  to  the  element  in  which  tliey  live, 
their  peculiar  beauty  of  colour,  the  instincts  by  which  their  movements  are  directed,  tlie 
melodies  which  some  so  freely  pour  forth,  and  the  pleasant  food  yielded  by  others,  have  invited 
attention  to  the  feathered  tribes  during  successive  ages.  Eveu  Solomon  had  a  taste  for  Natural 
History,  and,  at  certain  times,  his  fleets  returned  laden  with  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
products  of  distant  climes.  No  wonder,  then,  that  his  servants,  struck  by  the  elegant  shape, 
the  splendid  plumage,  and  the  majestic  mien  of  "  the  bird  of  Medea,"  were  anxious  to  present 
it  to  their  sovereign ;  and  hence  we  read,  that  "  once  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of 
Tarshish,  bringing,"  not  only  "  gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  apes,"  but  "  peacocks."  Pheasants, 
birds  of  Phasis  in  Asia  Minor,  were  early  brought  from  tlie  banks  of  that  river,  And  thus  became 
known  in  other  lands.  When  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  arrayed  in  the  royal  magnificence  of 
the  East,  asked  Solon  if  he  had  seen  anything  so  fine,  the  philosopher  replied,  that,  after 
having  beheld  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  pheasant,  he  could  uot  be  astonislied  at  any  other 
finery. 

Among  ourselves,  there  is  a  range  for  efforts  at  acclimitisation,  which  has  .hitherto 
been  regarded  with  surprising  indifference.  In  the  list  of  those  birds  called  GALLINACEUUS, 
published  by  the  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte,  in  the  "  Comptcs  Rendus,"  there  are  enume- 
rated no  fewer  than  346  species ;  yet  of  all  these  we  have,  as  yet,  only  made  eight 
available  by  domestication  :  the  domestic  fowl,  whose  origin,  says  M.  Marion-Didiorex,  is 
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1,,-t  in  tin-  ni.ulit  <>f  antiquity;  tlio  peacock,  whose  date  we  cannot  trace;  the  turkey,  sole 
domesticated  product  of  the  Nc\v  World,  introduced  in  1524;  the  musk-duck,  in  lu'50;  the 
•  rolden  pheasant,  in  17  :.'.'>;  tlie  silver  pheasant,  in  1740;  the  ring-necked  pheasant;  and  the 
guinea-fowl.  And  yet  if  has  lic.-n  estimated  that  230  species  of  birds  are  actually  inhabitants 
of  sufficiently  temperate  regions  to  admit  of  their  being  more  or  less  acclimatised  in  Europe. 
They  are  all  eminently  susceptible  .of  living  in  confinement,  and,  what  is  of  special  importance, 
prolific  and  eatable.  We  can  promise  our  readers,  therefore,  not  only  details  of  great  interest, 
but  even  of  national  importance,  in  our  forthcoming  Volume,  which  will  be  appropriated  to 
BIRDS. 
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FLESH-EATING     A  N I M  A  L  S  —  (CONTINUED). 


THE  DOG. 


OGS  of  all  varieties  have  been  included  with  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the 
jackal,  in  one  genus,*  because  these  animals  are  closely  assimilated  in 
external  character  and  anatomical  structure.  They  have  the  same 
kinds  of  teeth,  the  canines  being  strong,  conical,  pointed,  and  curved 
slightly  backwards;  and  the  incisors  six  above  and  five  below.  There 
are  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  posterior,  to  which  is  some- 
times added  a  small  rudimentary  claw. 

Among  the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt  we  have  many  traces  of  the 
dog.  In  its  paintings  we  observe  coupled  a  tall,  light  hound  with 
pendent  ears,  and  a  greyhound  with  sharp,  erect  ears  and  a  pointed 
muzzle.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  small  dog  with  erect  ears,  and  a  t;iil 

curled  up  like  that  of  a  pug-dog,  but  with  a  sharper  muzzle  ;  it  has  an  ornamental  collar  round  its 
neck,  and  was  probably  a  pet  or  favourite  house-dog.     There  is  also  the  figure  of  a  hound  sitting  in 
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the  usual  attitude;  :i:nl  a  low,  long-backed,  short-legged  dog,  with  erect  airs,  :i  iharp  muzzle,  and 
parti -colon  red  dark,  or  black  and  white.  It  resembles  the  old  turnspit  of  England,  and  was  probably 
of  the  same  breed.  There  is  a  tall,  stout  dog,  compact  and  muscular,  with  high  shoulders  and  broad 
chest,  most  probably  a  watch-dog  :  it*  cars  are  .small  and  sharp,  and  its  tail  curled  like  that  of  a 
pug-dog  ;  the  muzzle  is  moderately  sharp.  There  is,  moreover,  a  small,  slender  dog,  with  a  narrow, 
sharp  nutzrle,  and  large,  erect,  and  pointed  ears,  broad  at  the  base  ;  the  tail  makes  a  single  loop  or 
curl,  and  the  end  in  somewhat  tufted.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  says  that  the  mummies  found  of  these 
animals  are  mostly  of  the  fox-dog.  In  one  representation  we  see  fleet  hounds  in  chase  of  antelopes, 
wild  goats,  hysenas,  foxes,  ostriches,  and  hares.  Some  of  the  dogs  have  a  collar  armed  with  spikes. 
In  some  instances  the  tail  of  the  greyhound  appears  rather  full  or  fringed.  Such  then  were,  at  least, 
some  of  the  domesticated  races  of  Egypt,  and  doubtless- western  Asia. 

The  Egyptians  were  taught  by  long  observation  and  experience,  that  as  soon  as  a  particular  star 
became  visible  the  Nile  would  overflow  its  banks,  and,  accordingly,  on  its  first  appearance,  they 
retreated  to  their  terraces,  where  they  remained  until  the  inundation  had  subsided.  This  star 
was  called  by  them  Siltor,  afterwards  it  was  named  in  Latin  Sirivs,  and  subsequently  the 

Dog-star. 

"  This  dog-star,"  says  M.  Blaze,  "  was  placed  on  the  limit  01  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres. As  the  equinoctial  line  seemed  to  cut  it  in  two,  it  was  divided  into  two  personages,  of  which 
one  ascended  to  heaven,  the  other  descended  to  the  infernal  regions."  Plutarch  states  that  "the  circle 
which  touches  and  separates  the  two  hemispheres,  and  which,  on  account  of  this  division,  has  received 
the  name  of  '  the  horizon,'  is  called  Anubis.  It  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  dog,  because  this 
animal  watches  during  the  day  and  during  the  night." 

There  was  a  representation   of  Sirius  as  the  dog-star,  on   a  garnet  gem,  in  Lord  Besborough 
collection.     According  to  the  almanacs,  the   canicular,  or    dog-days,   are  a  certain  number  of  days 
preceding  and  following  the  heliacal  rising  of  this  star  in  the  morning.     Their  beginning  is  usually 
fixed  on  the -3rd  of  July,  and  their  termination  on  the  llth  of  August.     The  accordance,   so  far, 
with  a  sign  of  the   ancient  Egyptians,  is  not  a  little  curious  ;  but  the  fixing  of  the  time  involves  a 
mistake,  since  the  heliacal  rising  of  this  star  does  not  now  take  place,  at  least  in  our  latitude,  till  nea 
the  end  of  August,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  Sirius  may  chance  to  be  accused  of  bringing  in,  not 
extreme  heat,  but  frost  and  snow,  as,  owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  it  will  rise,  in  future 
a«es,  in  November  and  December. 

Herodotus  states  that  the  satrap  of  Babylon   kept  so  many  Indian  dogs,  that  four  c 
towns   in    the    plain    were    exempted    from    all    taxes,    on    condition    of    providing    food    for   these 

animals. 

Alcibiades  had  a  dog  of  uncommon  size  and  beauty,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  who  j 
story  cost  seventy  mime,  and  yet  his  master  caused  his  tail,  which  was  his  principal  ornament,  to  be 
cut  off.     Some  of  his  friends  found  fault  with  so  strange  an  act,  and  told  him  all  Athens  rang  wit! 
folly      At  which  Alcibiades  laughed,  and  said,  «  This  is  the  very  thing  I  wanted  ;  for  I  would  hav 
the  Athenians  talk  of  this,  lest  they   should  find   something  worse  to  say  of  me." 
anecdote  has  originated  a  proverbial  metaphor;  for  when  a  minor  folly  or  eccentricity  is  assumed  s 
cloak  for  a  greater  one,  attempting  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  lookers-on,  the  pretext  paraded- 
to  conceal  real  motives,  intentions,  and  inclinations— is  called  "the  dog  of  Alcibiades." 
( ;,-e,.ks  were,  at  first,  acquainted  with  only  two  races  of  dogs  of  foreign  origin— the  greyhound  and  the 
shepherd's,  or  rather  drover's  dog,  which  answered  also  for  hunting  and  for  watching  property.     At  a 
later  period  the  true  mastiffs  became  known,  and  the  lap-dog  of  Malta  was  imported. 

Lucan  says  to  Egypt  : — 

"  In  Roman  temples  we  receive  thy  Isis, 
And  half-clog  deities." 

The  Romans  sacrificed  the  dog  to  Anubis,  and  the  lesser  dog-star  Procyan ;  as  in  Greece, 
1',,,-erpine,  Hecate,  Mars,  and  other  imaginary  deities  were  propitiated  by  similar  sacrifices.  The 
image  of  a  dog  was  placed  in  Roman  houses  to  guard  their  domestic  idols— the  Penates. 

The  carnivorous  propensities  of  the  dog  are  evident,  from  many  passages  of  Scripture.  Hence, 
there  was  the  Mosaic  law  :  "  Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  'that  is  torn  by  beasts ;  ye  shall  cast  it  to 
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i he  dogs."     The  dogs  licked  the   innocent,  Mood  of  Naboth,  and  afterwards  thai  of  Ah;ilp,  lii.;  io\;i| 

murderer,  and  ate  the  llesh  of  .le/.ebel,  his  |iartner  in  guilt.      Thus  Homer  speaks  of  those 

"  Whose  limb*,  unburied  on  the  naked  shore, 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore  ;" 

anil  tells  u.s  that  many  of  the  Trojans  were  also  their  prev. 
Myron  says  of  one  ; — 

"  He  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival : 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcase  nmf  limb, 
They  w<;re  too  buxy  to  bark  at  him." 

The  dogs  of  Constantinople  at  the  present  time  belong  to  everybody  and  to  nobody  ;  the  streets 
are  their  homes.  Though  a  worrying  nuisance  to  walkers,  their  general  utility  is  obvious ;  for,  as  the 
Turks  throw  the  leavings  of  their  kitchens  out  of  clooi-s,  the  streets  would  very  soon  be  impassable, 
but  for  the  scavenger-like  propensities  of  the  dogs  and  the  storks,  assisted  occasionally  by  the  vultures. 
'  No  one,"  says  Gadsby,  "  admits  them  into  their  houses,  but  everybody  feeds  them.  Some  of  the 
tradesmen  give  them  credit  for  so  much  meat  a  day  at  the  butchers'  shops,  which  dog  and  butcher 
alike  understand  and  value.  I  have  seen  nearly  a  dozen  standing  opposite  a  butcher's  shop,  waitin:; 
to  lie  fed."  As  they  subsist  entirely  on  charity  and  what  they  pick  up,  instinct  teaches  them  the 
necessity  of  a  division  of  labour  ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  company  of  beggars  has  separate  walks  for  its 
members,  so  these  dogs  divide  the  city  and  its  suburbs  into  districts,  "  Were  one  found,"  says  Mr. 
Blade,  "  in  a  strange  quarter,  he  would  infallibly  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  resident  dogs ;  and  so  well 
are  they  aware  of  this,  that  no  argument,  not  even  a  bone  of  roast  meat,  will  induce  a  dog  to  follow 
a  person  beyond  his  district.  We  caressed,  for  experiment,  one  of  these  animals,  whose  post,  with 
many  others,  was  near  the  Mevlevi  Khan.  We  daily  fed  him,  till  he  became  fat  and  sleek,  and  earned 
his  tail  high,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  recognised  for  his  former  self.  With  his  physical,  his  moral 
qualities  improved.  He  lost  his  currishness,  and,  when  his  patrons  approached,  expressed  gratitude  by 
licking  their  hands ;  yet  he  would  never  follow  them  beyond  an  imaginary  limit  either  way,  when  lie 
would  stop,  wag  his  tail,  look  wistfully  after  them  till  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then  return  to  his 
post.  Once  only  I  saw'him  overstep  his  limit.  He  was  very  hungry,  and  we  were  alluring  him  with 
tempting  food ;  but  he  had  not  exceeded  twenty  yards,  when  he  recollected  himself,  and  ran  hastily 
I  iack.  I  cannot  say  if  any  order  of  precedency  is  observed  in  gaining  the  best  stations,  as  near  a 
butcher's  shop  or  a  khan." 

In  former  times  dogs  were  treated  here  with  special  honour.  "  The  Great  Turk's  clogs,  and  the 
manner  of  keeping  them,"  says  the  merchant  Sanderson,  "  are  worth  the  sight  ;  for  they  have  their 
several  attendants,  as  if  they  were  great  heroes,  and  have  their  clothing  of  cloth  of  gold,  velvet, 
searlet,  and  other  colours  of  cloth  ;  their  sundry  couches,  and  the  places  where  they  are  kept  most 
cleanly.  My  Lord  Zouch,  when  he  was  there,  as  Master  Burton  said,  did  like  exceedingly  well  of  this 
place  and  attendance  of  the  dogs.  When  the  Great  Turk  went  out  of  the  city  toward  the  wars,  it  was 
with  wonderful  great  solemnity  and  notable  order,  too  long  to  describe  particularly ;  but  I  remember 
a  great  number  of  dogs  led  afore  him,  well  manned,  and  in  their  best  apparel — cloth  of  gold,  velvet, 
scarlet,  and  purple  cloth." 

Prom  early  times  to  this,  dogs  have  been  familiar  and  interesting  objects  to  the  people  of  many 
lands.  They  stand  more  perpendicularly  upon  the  toes  than  wolves.  Their  ears  are  origiu.-.lly  upright 
and  pointed,  in  all  the  races  which  have  long  hair  and  a  sharp  muzzle  ;  in  those  in  which  the  head  is 
similarly  terminated,  but  the  hair  is  short,  the  ears  are  half  erect;  in  the  blunt-headed,  they  hang 
down.  The  eyes  of  all  are  more  horizontal  than  in  the  wild  species  ;  they  are  seated  somewhat 
nearer  together,  are  comparatively  larger,  of  light  brown,  black,  and  sometimes  of  light  blue  colours. 

On  the  face  of  the  dog  are  certain  small  tubercles  or  warts,  giving  forth  a  few  slid' hairs  :  one  on 
each  side,  beyond  the  angle  of  the  mouth  :  a  smaller  one,  often  scarcely  discernible,  nearer  to  the  ear ; 
and  one  on  the  under  jaw,  beyond  the  chin.  There  is  a  small  patch  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tail, 
about  its  centre,  where  the  hair  often  appears  deficient.  It  is  most  conspicuous  in  smooth-haired  dogs. 
il  is  turned  upwards,  and  generally  inclined  slightly  to  the  left,  sometimes  considerably  ;  and,  as 
the  ri,'ht  shoulder  is  rather  more  advanced  than  the  opposite,  there  is  a  somewhat  oblique  mode  of 
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progression.  Of  all  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  they  have  the  greatest  variety  of  modulations  of  voice. 
They  bark,  bay,  howl,  yelp,  whine,  cry,  grunt,  and  snarl,  according  to  their  emotions. 

The  dog  never  perspires,  but  when  heated  lolls  out  its  tongue,  and  salivary  fluid  drips  from  its 
mouth.  It  repeatedly  turns  round  before  lying  down  in  the  chosen  spot ;  it  is  capable  of  sustaining 
hunger  a  long  time,  but  often  requires  drink.  The  number  of  young  at  a  litter  varies  from  four  to 
eight.  They  are  born  blind,  and  the  eyes  are  not  opened  till  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day.  The  dog  is 
adult  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  rarely  lives  longer  than  about  fifteen  years. 

Dogs  are  prone  to  dream.     Thus  Lucretius  says  : — 

"  And  oft,  when  sleep  is  soft,  the  dogs  of  chase 
Move  their  limbs  suddenly,  and  send  forth  sounds, 
And  draw  in  inspirations  from  the  air, 
As  if  they  followed  still  the  tracks  of  game; 
Aroused,  they  seek  the  empty  images 
Of  stags,  as  if  they  saw  them  fall  in  flight, 
Till  all  proves  vain,  they  sink  into  themselves." 

This  is  true.  At  such  times  they  may  be  observed  to  move  their  feet,  make  efforts  to  bark,  and 
so  greatly  agitate  themselves,  that  the  hair  rises  on  the  flanks,  and  the  skin  becomes  clammy. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  of  a  high-bred  dog,  whatever  the  race  to  which  it  belongs,  which 
are  worthy  of  particular  notice.  These  are  : — A  large  and  full  eye,  not  linear  or  oblique,  but  bold  and 

sparkling ;  a  neck  well  raised  from  the  breast ;  high 
shoulders,  thrown  back,  with  the  humeral  joints  promi- 
nently marked ;  the  breast  broad ;  the  chest  deep  ;  the 
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SMALL    SKULL 


loins  arched,  broad,  and  muscular;    the  tail  gradually   tapering;    the  limbs  clean,  sinewy,  and  firm  ; 
the  feet  cat-like  and  rounded  ;  the  tarsus,  or  length  from  heel  to  foot,  .short ;  the  thighs  muscular  and 


1IKAI)    or    A    DOC,  FROM 

AN     EGYPTIAN 

TAINTING. 


DOG    ON    A    BABYLONIAN    SKAI.. 


WOLF-DOG,  ON    AN 

KTHl'SfAN    COIN. 


SMALL    DOG,  ON    SICILIAN 
.Me  i\KY      IN     TIIK 
MIIHM.K  A<;i:.s 


i  I    buck  ;     no   superabundant   loose   skin   about  the    body,   nor  any  thick  joints   disproportionate    lo 

muscle.      The  well-bred  dog,  from   the  rough  collie   of  the  mountain   shepherd  to  the  sleekest   hound 
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of  the  chase,  will  exhibit  these  points — tlie,  unvarying  characteristics  of  canine  strength  and 
energ\ . 

Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  in  a  paper  addressed,  soinu  years  ago,  to  the  Royal  Society,  remarks:  "In  all 
animals  it  is  observable  that  they  inherit  the  acquired  habits  of  their  parents,  but  in  the  dog  this  peculiarity 
exists  to  a  wonderful  extent.  The  offspring  appears,  indeed,  to  inherit,  not  only  the  passions  and  propen- 
sities, but  even  the  resentments,  of  the  family  from  which  it  springs.  1  ascertained  that  a  terrier, 
\\hose  parents  had  been  in  the  habit  of  fighting  with  polecats,  will  instantly  show  every  mark  of  anger 
\\lien  he  n'ains  first  the  scent  of  that  animal,  though  the  animal  itself  be  wholly  concealed.  A  young 
spaniel,  brought  up  with  the  terriers,  showed  no  marks  of  emotion  at  the  scent  of  a  polecat,  but  it 
pursued  a  woodcock,  the  lirst  time  it  saw  one,  with  clamour  and  exultation  ;  and  a  young  pointer, 
which  I  am  certain  had  never  seen  a  partridge,  stood  trembling  with  anxiety,  its  eyes  fixed,  and  its 
muscles  rigid,  when  conducted  into  the  midst  of  a  covey  of  these  birds.  Yet  each  of  these  dogs  is  merely 
a  variety  of  the  same  species,  and  to  that  species  none  of  these  habits  are  given  by  nature.  The 
peculiarities  of  character  can,  therefore,  be  traced  to  no  other  source  than  the  acquired  habits  of  the 
parents,  which  are  inherited  by  the  offspring,  and  become  what  I  call  -in.it  !/ictive  hereditary 
propensities." 

At  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Knight's  experiments  commenced,  well-bred  and  well-taught  springing 
spaniels  were  abundant,  and  he  readily  obtained  possession  of  as  many  as  he  wanted.  At  first,  he  had 
no  other  object  than  that  of  obtaining  dogs  of  great  excellence  ;  but,  in  a  very  short  time,  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  some  remarkable  facts.  In  several  instances,  young  and  wholly  inexperienced  dogs 
appeared  verv  nearly  as  expert  in  finding  woodcocks  as  their  experienced  parents.  The  woods  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  shoot  did  not  contain  pheasants,  nor  much  game  of  any  other  kind,  and 
he  therefore  resolved  to  shoot  only  at  woodcocks,  supposing  that,  by  so  doing,  hereditary  propensities 
would  become  more  obvious  and  decided  in  the  young  and  untaught  animals.  He  had  subsequently 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  result  he  expected.  Some  of  the  young  ones 
found  as  many  woodcocks,  and  gave  tongue  as  correctly,  as  the  best  of  his  older  dogs. 

Nor  is  this  hereditary  power  manifest  only  in  the  spaniel  race.  The  pointer,  whose  parents  have 
for  generations  been  trained  for  purposes  of  sport,  will  take  to  pointing  almost  without  any  instruction, 
further  than  what  is  necessary  to  quell  the  exuberance  of  youth,  whilst  one,  descended  from  parents 
which  had  not  been  so  exercised,  will  require  great  care  and  pains  to  teach  it  its  duties.  It  is  said  that 
dogs  do  not  bark,  but  only  howl,  in  the  wild  state,  and  that  the  bark  is  an  imitation  of  the  human 
voice  ;  but  the  pup  of  the  tame  dog  barks,  though  it  may  never  have  heard  a  similar  sound. 

Other  instances  are  equally,  or  still  more,  remarkable.  Dogs  that  have  been  trained  to  hunt  the 
peccary*  have  offspring  that  seem,  from  the  first  attempt,  to  understand  the  proper  and  very  peculiar 
mode  of  attack  required,  whilst  another  dog  is  destroyed  at  once  by  this  savage  creature.  A  St.  Bernard 
dog,  born  in  London,  began  to  track  footsteps  in  the  snow,  after  the  manner  of  its  Alpine  parents.  A 
puppy,  taken  from  its  mother  at  six  weeks'  old,  who,  although  never  taught  to  bi>y — an  accomplishment 
which  its  mother  had  been  taught — spontaneously  took  to  begging  for  everything  he  wanted,  when 
about  seven  or  eight  months'  old.  He  would  beg  for  food,  beg  to  be  let  out  of  the  room,  and  one  day 
was  found  opposite  the  rabbit-hutch  begging  for  the  rabbits. 

The  park  of  dogs  taken  by  Mr.  Burchell  in  his  travels  in  South  Africa,  consisted  of  about  five- 
and-twenty,  of  various  sorts  and  sizes.  This  variety,  though  not  altogether  intentional,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  take  any  that  could  be  procured,  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  such  an  expedition,  as  he 
observed  that  some  gave  notice  in  one  -way,  and  some  in  another.  Some  were  disposed  to  watch 
t  men,  and  others  against  wild  beasts.  Some  discovered  an  enemy  by  their  quickness  of  hearing, 
others  by  that  of  scent.  Some  were  useful  only  for  their  vigilance  and  barking,  others  for  speed  in 
pursuing  game,  and  others  for  their  courage  in  holding  ferocious  animals  at  bay. 

So  large  a  pack  was  not,  indeed,  maintained  without  adding  greatly  to  the  cave  and  trouble  of 
tlte  traveller,  in  supplying  them  with  meat  and  water,  for  it  was  som. -times  difficult  to  obtain  for  them 

enough  of  the  latter  ;  but  their  services  were  invaluable,  as  they  ofiei ntributed  to  his  safety,  and  always 

to  In  Bft8e,  by  their  constant  vigilance,  as  he  felt  confident  (Lii  no  d.inger  could  approach  at  night 
without  being  announced  by  their  barking.  No  circumstances  could  render  the  value  and  fidelity  of 
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these  animals  so  conspicuous  and  sensible  as  a  journey  through  regions  which,  abounding  in  wild  beasts 
of  almost  every  class,  gave  continual  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  strong  contrast  in  their  habits 
between  the  ferocious  beasts  of  prey,  whicfi  fly  at  the  approach  of  man,  and  these  kind,  but  too  often 
injured,  companions  of  the  human  race. 

"  Many  times,"  says  Mr.  Burchell,  "  when  we  have  been  travelling  over  plains  where  beasts  have 
fled  the  moment,  we  appeared  in  sight,  have  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  rny  dogs  to  admire  their 
attachment,  and  have  felt  a  grateful  affection  towards  them  for  preferring  our  society  to  the  wild 
liberty  of  other  quadrupeds.  Often,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  all  my  people  have  been  fast 
asleep  around  the  fire,  have  I  stood  to  contemplate  these  faithful  animals  lying  by  their  side,  and  have 
learned  to  esteem  them  for  their  social  inclination  to  mankind.  When  wandering  over  pathless 
deserts,  oppressed  with  vexation  and  distress  at  the  conduct  of  my  own  men,  I  have  turned  to  these  as 
my  only  friends,  and  felt  how  much  inferior  to  them  was  man,  when  actuated  only  by  selfish 
views. 

"  The  familiarity  which  subsists  between  this  animal  and  our  own  race  is  so  common  to  almost 
every  country  on  the  globe,  that  any  remark  upon  it  must  seem  superfluous  ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  believing 
that  it  is  the  universality  of  the  fact  that  prevents  the  greater  part  of  mankind  from  reflecting  duly  on 
the  subject.  While  almost  every  other  quadruped  fears  man  as  its  most  formidable  enemy,  here  is  one 
which  regards  him  as  his  companion,  and  follows  him  as  his  friend.  We  must  not  mistake  the  nature 
of  the  case  :  it  is  not  because  we  train  him  to  our  use,  and  have  made  choice  of  him  in  preference  to  other 
animals,  but  because  this  particular  species  feels  a  natural  desire  to  be  useful  to  man,  and  from  spon- 
taneous impulse  attaches  itself  to  him.  Were  it  not  so,  we  should  see  in  various  countries  an  equal 
familiarity  with  various  other  quadrupeds,  according  to  the  habits,  the  taste,  or  the  caprice  of  different 
nations.  But  everywhere,  it  is  t/te  dag  only  which  takes  delight  in  associating  with  us,  in  sharing  our  abode, 
and  is  even  anxious  that  our  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon  him  alone ;  it  is  he  who  knows  us 
personally,  or  watches  for  us,  and  warns  us  of  danger.  It  is  impossible  for  the  naturalist,  when  taking 
a  survey  of  the  whole  animal  creation,  not  to  fool  a  conviction,  that  this  friendship  between  two 
creatures  so  different  from  each  other,  must  be  the  result  of  the  laws  of  nature;  nor  can  the  humane 
and  feeling  mind  avoid  the  belief,  that  kindness  to  those  animals  from  which  he  derives  continued 
and  essential  assistance  is  part  of  his  moral  duty," 

The  dog  often  appears,  in  painting  and  poetry,  as  the  companion  of  man.     Cowper,  for  instance, 
graphically  describing  a  "  Winter  Morning  Walk,"  says  : 

"  Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  unconcerned 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man,  to  wield  the  axe 
And  drive  the  wedge,  in  yonder  forest  drear, 
From  morn  to  eve  his  solitary  task." 

But  the  poet  could  not  say  that  he  went  forth  alone.     No  ! 


"Shaggy,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears 
And  tail  cropped  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur, 
His  dog  attends  him.     Close  behind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow ;  and  now,  with  many  a  frisk 
Wide-?camp'ring,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout ; 
Then  shakes  his  powdered  coat,  and  barks  for  joy. 


Heedless  of  all  hh  pranks,  the  sturdy  churl 
Moves  right  towards  the  mark  ;  nor  stops  for  aught, 
But  now  and  then,  with  pressure  of  his  thumb, 
T' adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tube 
That  fumes  beneath  his  nose :  the  trailing  cloud 
Streams  far  behind  him,  scenting  all  the  air.'' 


The  engraving  we  give,  from  a  celebrated  picture  by  Westall,  represents  the  dog  as  the  companion 

of  man  at  a  different  season.     Often  may  a  rough  sort  of  terrier  be  seen  capering  off  most  joyously  in 

the  morning  with  his  master— a  field  labourer— as  full  of  expectation  as  a  pointer  in  September ;  or  a 

greyhound,   when  all  is   favourable   for  a  good  course.     And  yet  the  pleasure  awaiting  him  is  not 

•«.  very  high  order:  it  merely    consists  in    lying  on    his    master's  jacket,   watching  him,   perhaps, 

oeing  turnips,  and  then  enjoying  a   few  scraps  of  bread  which  are  thrown  to  him  at  lunch-tin, 

•  bone  which  the  labourer  has  already  taken  care  to  pick   very  clean  with   the  sharp  point  of  his 
rOTgh-handled  clasp-knife.     The  good  dog-master,   wherever  found,  -considers  his  four-footed  follower 
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as  his  friend,  his  other  self,  his  iluppd  yaiujer ;  so  that  "  Love  me,   love   my  clog,"   1ms   pa  ;sed   into  a 
proverb, 

Of  dogs,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  ;i  great  variety  :  we  shall  proceed  now  to  consider  them  as 
forming  several  groups,  and  illustrate,  by  well-attested  facts,  their  respective  powers  and  di.|  options. 
And,  true  it  is— 


'That  learn  we  might,  if  not  too  proud  to  atoop 
To  quadruped  instructors,  many  a  goud 
And  useful  quality,  and  virtue,  too, 
Karely  exemplified  among  ourselves. 
Attachment  never  to  be  weantd  or  changed 
By  any  change  of  fortune;  proof  alike 


Against  unkindness,  absence,  and  neglect ; 
Fidelity  that  neither  bribe  nor  threat 
Cm  move  or  warp;  and  gratitude  fur  Miidl 
And  trivial  favours,  lasting  as  the  life, 
And  glistening  in  the  d}  ing  eye." 


"  Man  is  the  god  of  the  dog." 

All  the  great  and  ancient  races  of  dogs  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  a  rough  and  smooth 
variety,  which  appear  to  have  been  independent  of  climate ;  for  both  are  found  to  continue  under 
opposite  circumstances.  In  the  first  group  of  dogs  we  shall  notice,  the  ears  are  erect,  or  nearly  so  ;  the 
nose  is  pointed ;  the  hair  is  long,  often  woolly ;  the  form  is  robust  and  muscular ;  and  the  aspect  more 
or  less  wolfish. 


THE   MACKENZIE    RIVER,   OR   HARE -INDIAN   DOG.* 

THIS  elegant  dog  has  an  elongated  pointed  muzzle,  sharp  erect  .ears,  and  a  bushy  tail,  not  carried  erect, 
but  only  slightly  curved  upwards,  and  a  generally  slender  contour.     In  its  native  country,  the  banks 

of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  of  the  Great 
Bear  Lake,  traversed  by  the  Arctic  circle, 
this  variety  of  the  dog  does  not  bark, 
and  a  pair  brought  to  England,  many 
years  ago,  never  acquired  this  canine 
language.  One,  however,  born  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  made  his  voice  sound 
as  loudly  as  any  other  dog  of  the  same  size 
and  age. 

The  hair  of  this  animal  is  full,  deep, 
and  fine  :  in  summer  it  is  marked  by 
patches  of  slate  gray,  but  in  winter  it 
becomes  white,  and  more  thick  and  furry. 
It  is  of  great  use  to  the  inhabitants  of 
these  bleak  regions,  where  the  moose  and 
the  reindeer  are  objects  of  the  chase  during 
the  winter.  This  dog  has  not,  indeed, 
sufficient  strength  to  encounter  these  ani- 
mals ;  but,  from  the  lightness  of  its  body  and  the  breadth  of  its  feet,  it  runs  easily  over  the  snow 
without  sinking,  if  the  slightest  crust  covers  the  surface,  and  can  overtake  the  quarry  and  keep  it  at 
bay  till  the  hunters  come  up. 

It  was  perhaps  formerly  spread  over  the  northern  parts  of  America,  but,  being  fitted  only  for  the 
ehase,  it  has,  since  the  introduction  of  guns,  given  way  to  the  mongrel  race  sprang  from  the  Esqui- 
maux, Newfoundland,  and  this  very  breed,  with  an  occasional  intermixture  of  European  kinds.  Other 
dogs  are  used  by  the  Indians  for  sledges. 


THE  HAKE-INDIAN  Dud. 


THE  DINGO,   OR  AUSTRALIAN  DOG. 

PACKS  of  this  dog  roam  through  the  wilds  of  Australia,  preying  upon  the  kangaroo  and  the  flocks 
of  the  settler.    It  is  called  by  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales  WarnujitJ,  and  is  about  as  large  as  a  harrier, 

*  Canis  lagopus. 
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with  the  body  firmly  built,  and  the  limbs  very  muscular.  The  head  is  broad  between  the  ears,  and  the 
muzzle  is  acute ;  the  neck  is  thick  and  powerful ;  the  ears  are  short,  pointed,  and  erect ;  the  tail  is 
moderate,  and  somewhat  bushy  and  pendulous,  or  at  most  raised  only  horizontally.  The  general 
colour  is  sandy  red ;  the  eyes  are  small  and  oblique,  and  have  a  sinister  expression. 

The  Dingo  is  remarkable  for  agility  and  muscular  power,  as  well  as  for  ferocity  and  cunning.  It 
never  barks,  but  howls  loiidly,  and  hunts  in  small  companies.  These  animals  have  been  described  as 
the  wolves  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  They  breed  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  and  carefully  watch 
their  brood.  A  litter  was  found  near  the  Yao  Plains,  which  the  discoverer  failed  to  destroy,  intending 
to  return  and  catch  the  mother  also,  and  thus  extirpate  the  whole  family  ;  but  the  female  must  have 
been  watching  him,  or  have  ascertained  by  the  scent  that  her  lurking-place  had  been  invaded,  for  on  his 
return,  a  short  time  after,  he  found  all  the  little  dingoes  had  been  carried  away  ;  and  he  was  never  able 
to  discover  their  place  of  removal,  though  diligent  search  was  made. 


ESQUIMAUX    DOGS    IN    HAI:NK>S 


Of  their  power  of  enduring  pain  there  are  several  authentic  and  remarkable  instances.  One  ol 
them  had  been  beaten  so  severely  that  it  was  supposed  all  its  bones  were  broken,  and  it  was  left  for 
dead.  After  the  person  had  walked  some  distance,  on  accidentally  looking  back,  his  surprise  was  greatly 
excited  by  seeing  the  dingo  rise,  shake  itself,  and  march  into  the  bush,  evading  all  pursuit.  Another, 
supposed  to  be  dead,  was  taken  into  a  hut  for  the  stripping  of  its  skin.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
process  on  the  face,  there  was  only  a  slight  quivering  of  the  lips,  which  was  supposed  to  be  merely 
muscular  irritability.  Soon  after,  the  man  left  the  hut  to  sharpen  his  knife,  and  returning  found  the 
animal  sitting  up,  with  the  flayed  integuments  covering  one  side  of  its  face  ! 

A  dingo,  bred  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  was  removed  from  the  mother  when  about  six  weeks' 
old,  and,  on  being  put  into  a  room,  immediately  skulked  into  the  darkest  corner,  and  then  crouching 
eyed  the  person  who  took  it  with  looks  of  great  distress  and  aversion  ;  and,  as  soon  as  left  to  itself, 
it  commenced  the  most  melancholy  howling,  which  ceased  when  any  one  entered.  This  was  its  con- 
stant practice  for  some  days  ;  and  when  placed  in  a  kennel  it  was  usually  so  employed.  It  grew  up 
strong  and  healthy,  and  gradually  became  reconciled  to  those  from  whom  it  received  its  food,  but  was 
shy  towards  others,  retreating  into  its  kennel  on  their  approach.  It  never  barked,  or,  like  other  dogs, 
gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  strangers,  and,  therefore,  as  a  guard,  was  perfectly  useless.  A  great 
VOL.  n.  2 
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part  of  every  day  was  spent  in  howling,  and  that  so  loudly  as  to  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
half  a  mile.  When  the  moon  rose  brightly,  it  would  sit  for  hours  and  utter  its  wild  iMiaatationa,  not 
a  little  to  the  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood.  With  all  its  shyness  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  savage 
and  cunning;  it  would  never  make  an  open  attack,  but  several  times  snapped  at  persons  when  their 
back  was  turned,  and  immediately  retreated  to  its  kennel.  So  great  was  its  strength,  that,  having 
one  day  got  loose,  though  encumbered  with  a  heavy  chain,  it  leaped  a  wall  of  considerable  height, 
and  was  not  secured  without  difficulty. 

THE  WILD  DOG  OF  DECCAN. 

THE  head  of  this  animal  is  compressed  and  elongated  —  its  nose  not  very  sharp.  The  eyes  are  oblique  ; 
the  pupils  round,  the  irides  light  brown.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  that  of  a  coarse,  ill- 
natured  Persian  greyhound.  The  ears  are  long,  erect,  and  somewhat  rounded  at  the  top.  The  limits 
are  remarkably  large  and  strong,  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal  —  its  size  being  intermediate 
between  the  wolf  and  the  jackal. 

Colonel  Barber  found  these  dogs  to  be  numerous  on  the  Western  Coast,  and  in  the  Balaghat 
district.  "  As  often,"  he  adds,  "  as  I  have  met  with  them,  they  have  been  invariably  in  packs  of  from 
thirty  to,  perhaps,  sixty.  They  must  be  very  formidable,  as  all  animals  are  afraid  of  them.  Frequently 
the  remains  of  hogs  and  deer  were  brought  to  me  which  had  been  taken  over-night  by  these  wild  dogs. 
The  natives  assert  that  they  kill  tigers  and  chetahs  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  It  is  quite 
correct  that  they  are  found  in  the  Nelageris,  though  only  on  the  western  parts.  I  myself  was  followed, 
when  travelling  between  the  Paitera  River  and  Naddebaflf  —  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  —  by  a 
pack  of  them  ;  and,  had  I  not  repeatedly  fired  off  my  pistols,  they  would  certainly  have  carried  away 
three  or  four  terriers  and  Spanish  dogs  that  were  following  me  at  the  time.  Two  or  three  times  I 
succeeded  in  getting  young  ones  ;  but  I  did  not  keep  them  longer  than  three  or  four  weeks  —  they 
were  so  very  wild  as  well  as  shy.  It  was  only  at  night  they  would  eat,  and  then  most  voraciously." 


^  ESQUIMAUX   DOG. 

THIS  animal  is  spread  throughout  the  whole  boreal  regions  of  America,  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the 
Eastern  Coast  of  Greenland.  These  dogs  are  devoted  servants  and  companions,  to  whom  their 
masters  look  for  assistance  in  the  chase  of  the  seal,  the  bear,  and  the  reindeer.  They  cany  burdens 
for  them  while  pursuing  game  in  the  summer,  and  draw  sledges  over  the  trackless  snows  in  winter. 
They  lead  a  fatiguing  life,  and  during  winter  are  often  nearly  starved  for  want  of  provisions.  Hence, 
when  in  harness,  they  rush  out  of  the  road,  either  to  give  chase  to  any  animal  descried,  or  to  pick  up 
what  seems  likely  to  afford  a  meal. 

There  was  an  Esquimaux  dog,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Princes  Street  Gardens,  in  Edinburgh.  It 
had  more  the  character  of  a  wolf  than  of  a  dog,  but  displayed  very  great  sagacity.  On  going  along  a 
country  road  a  hare  started,  and,  in  place  of  running  after  the  hare  in  the  usual  way,  the  dog  pushed 
himself  through  the  hedge,  crossed  the  field,  and,  when  past  the  hare,  went  through  the  hedge  again, 
as  if  to  meet  her  direct.  The  hare  doubled  through  the  hedge  ;  but,  had  it  been  in  an  open  country, 
there  would  have  been  a  noble  chase. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  dog  was,  its  forming  a  special  attachment  to  its  master,  so  that, 
however  kind  others  might  be,  they  never  gained  its  affection  —  even  when  coaxing  it  with  food  ; 
and,  whenever  set  at  liberty,  it  rushed  to  the  spot  where  its  master  was.  One  morning,  when  let 
loose  by  some  of  the  men  on  the  ground,  it  instantly  bounded  from  them  to  the  house,  and,  the  kitelieu- 
door  being  open,  it  found  its  way  through  it  ;  when,  to  the  great  amazement  of  all,  it  leaped  into  the 
bed  where  its  master  was  sleeping,  and  fawned  on  him  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  At  another 
time,  when  the  dog  was  with  him,  going  up  the  steep  bank  of  the  Princes  Street  Gardens,  its  master 
slipped  his  foot,  and  came  down,  when  the  dog  immediately  seized  him  by  the  coat,  as  if  to  render 
assistance  in  raising  him. 


THE   SHEPHERD'S,  OR  SHEEP  DOG. 
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Notwithstanding  this  peculiar  affection  for  its  muster,  it  was  in  the  habit  of  biting  others,  without 
I  lie  slightest  warning  or  indication  of  anger.  It  never  barked,  but  at  times  had  a  sort  of  whine.  It  was 
remarkably  cunning,  and  much  resembled  the  fox ;  for  it  was  in  the  practice  of  strewing  its  meat 


TUB    KSQl  IMAUX   DOG. 


round  it,  to  induce  fowls  or  rats  to  come  within  its  reach,  while  it  lay  watching,  as  if  asleep,  when 
it  instantly  pounced  upon  them,  and  always  with  success.  It  was  swift,  and  had  a  noble  appearance 
when  running,  and  earned  its  fine  bushy  tail  inclining  downwards. 


THE    SHEPHERD'S,    OR    SHEEP-DOG* 

THE  muzzle  of  this  animal  is  longer  and  sharper  than  in  the  spaniel ;  its  ears  are  short  and  erect, 
or  semi-erect,  and  its  general  contour  is  light — strength  and  activity  being  combined.  Still,  its  skull 
is  developed,  and  its  intelligence  is  extraordinary. 

This  animal  presents  an  interesting  example  of  the  effect  of  education  on  instinct.  No  one,  it  is 
presumed,  can  doubt  that  it  was  originally  a  destroyer,  not  a  preserver,  of  sheep.  On  the 
contrary,  like  all  other  dogs,  it  is  carnivorous,  and  nature  prepared  it  to  devour.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  we  hear  of  its  ravages  ;  but  education  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplanted  instinct,  and  induced 
a  disposition  which  has  become  an  hereditary  characteristic  ;  hence  a  shepherd's  dog,  of  the  true  breed, 
takes  naturally  to  its  duties.  Yet,  delicate  as  is  its  sense  of  smell,  it  could  not  take  the  place  of  the 
pointer  in  the  field,  even  though  subject  to  training  from  the  earliest  age.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  a  pointer  be  substituted,  with  equal  advantage,  for  a  shepherd's  dog.  Each  is  civilized,  but  in 
a  different  style;  education  has  impressed  on  each  a  different  bent  of  mind,  a  different  class  of 
propensities. 

Some  years  ago,  a  dog  of  the  shepherd's  breed  belonged  to  a  man  who  had  a  large  herd  of  cows 
under  his  charge.  During  the  summer  they  were  depastured  on  veiy  extensive  fields  in  Cheshire, 
communicating  with  each  other,  and  morning  and  evening  this  dog,  at  the  bidding  of  his  master,  would 
collect  them  all  together,  and  gently  drive  them  to  the  accustomed  milking-place.  If,  when  he  had 
driven  them  some  distance,  he  discovered  that  one  was  missing,  he  would  run  back  and  traverse  the 
fields  till  he  met  with  the  object  of  his  search,  which  he  would  conduct  to  the  herd,  and  then  pursue 
his  ordinary  duty. 

*  Canis  domesticns. 
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Sir  William  Jardiiie  says  : — "  We  have  witnessed  the  care  which  these  dogs  take  of  their  charge,  and 
with  what  readiness  they  chastise  those  that  molest  them,  in  the  case  of  a  cur  biting  a  sheep  in  the 
rear  of  the  flock,  and  unseen  by  the  shepherd.  This  assault  was  committed  by  a  tailor's  dog,  but  not 
unmarked  by  the  shepherd's  dog,  who  immediately  seized  the  delinquent,  and  dragging  him  into  a  puddle, 
while  holding  his  oar,  kept  dabbling  him  in  the  mud  with  exemplary  gravity  ;  the  cur  yelled,  the  tailor  came 
with  his  goose  to  the  rescue,  and  having  flung  it  at  the  sheep-dog,  and  missed  him,  stood  by  gaping, 
not  venturing  to  fetch  it  back  till  the  castigation  was  over,  and  the  dog  hud  followed  the  flock." 

The  great  usefulness  of  the  shepherd's  dog  has  made  men  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  this 
remarkable  species.  No  dog  can  render  such  a  variety  of  services,  and  no  one  can  discharge  his  trust 
more  faithfully.  At  a  word  he  drives  the  sheep,  in  order  and  regularity,  to  and  from  their  pasture, 
and  will  suffer  no  stranger  from  another  flock  to  intrude  on  his.  Should  any  one  stray,  he  instantly 
springs  forward  to  stop  its  course.  If  pointed  out  to  him  on  a  mountain  more  than  a  mile  distant, 
he  goes  off  at  full  speed,  and  soon  returns  with  the  wanderer. 
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These  dogs  drive  the  sheep  entirely  by  the  voice,  never  lacerating  them  with  the  teeth,  nor 
employing  force,  except  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order.  Awake,  they  are  always  obedient  to  their 
master's  directions  ;  and,  resting,  they  lie  down  by  his  wallet,  and  preserve  it  from  plunder.  In 
countries  infested  by  wolves,  they  protect  the  flocks  from  danger.  The  voice  of  the  dog  generally 
alarms  and  drives  off  the  enemy,  and  collects  the  flock  into  a  body  much  better  than  that  of  the 
shepherd. 

To  James  Hogg,  so  greatly  celebrated  as  "the  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  we  are  more  indebted  for  inter- 
esting particulars  of  this  sagacious  animal  than  to  any  other  writer — all  of  them  being  derived  from 
his  own  observation  and  experience  in  pastoral  life.  He  remarks  : — 

"  Without  the  shepherd's  dog,  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  land  in  Scotland  would  not  be  worth 
a  sixpence  !  It  would  require  more  hands  to  manage  a  stock  of  sheep,  gather  them  from  the  hills,  force 
them  into  houses  and  folds,  and  drive  them  to  markets,  than  the  profits  of  the  whole  stock  would  be 
capable  of  maintaining.  Well  may  the  shepherd  feel  an  interest  in  his  dog ;  he  it  is,  indeed,  that  earns 
the  family's  bread,  of  which  he  is  himself  content  with  the  smallest  morsel — always  grateful,  and 
always  ready  to  exert  his  utmost  abilities  in  his  master's  interest.  Neither  hunger,  fatigue,  nor  the 
worst  of  treatment,  will  drive  him  from  his  master's  side ;  he  will  follow  him  through  any  hardship, 
without  murmuring  or  repining,  till  he  literally  falls  down  dead  at  his  feet." 

Hogg  saw,  one  day,  a  drover  leading  a  dog  in  a  rope ;.  he  was  hungry,  lean,  and  far  from  being  a 
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liriuitiful  cur;  for  he  was  all  over  black,  and  had  a  grim  face  striped  with  dark  brown.  The  man  had 
bought  him  of  a  boy  for  three  shillings,  somewhere  on  the  Border,  and,  doubtless,  had  used  him  vi-i-y 
ill  on  the  journey.  Thinking  he  discovered  a  sort  of  sullen  intelligence  in  his  face,  notwithstanding  his 
dejected  and  forlorn  condition,  Hogg  gave  the  drover  a  guinea  for  him,  and  appropriated  the  captive  to 
himself.  The  dog  was  scarcely  then  a  year  old,  and  knew  so  little  of  herding,  that  he  had  never 
turned  sheep  in  his  life  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  that  it  would  oblige 
his  master,  he  learned  with  great  anxiety  his  different  evolutions.  He  would  try  every  way  delibe- 
rately, till  he  found  out  what  he  was  wanted  to  do,  and,  when  once  he  understood  a  direction,  he  never 
forgot  it  or  mistook  it  again. 

This  dog,  though  of  a  sullen  disposition,  managed  a  flock  with  extraordinary  skill.  On  one 
occasion,  about  seven  hundred  lambs,  which  were  under  his  care  at  weaning  time,  broke  up  at  midnight, 
and  scampered  off  in  three  divisions  across  the  hills,  in  spite  of  all  that  his  master  and  an  assistant  lad 
could  do  to  keep  them  together.  "  Sirrah,"  cried  the  shepherd,  in  much  sorrow,  "  my  man,  they're  a' 
awa'."  The  night  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  his  dog ;  but,  no  sooner  did  Sirrah  hear  these 
words,  than  he  quietly  set  off  in  search  of  the  lambs. 


— 
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The  shepherd  and  the  lad  did,  meanwhile,  what  they  could,  and  spent  the  whole  night  in  scouring 
the  hills  for  miles  around,  but  of  neither  the  flock  nor  the  dog  could  they  find  a  trace.  "  It  was,"  says 
Hogg,  "  the  most  extraordinary  pircumstance  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the  annals  of  pastoral  life. 
As  day  had  dawned,  we  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  our  master,  and  tell  him  that  we  had  lost 
his  whole  flock  of  lambs,  and  knew  not  what  was  become  of  one  of  them.  On  our  way  home,  however, 
we  discovered  a  body  of  lambs  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  the  indefatigable  Sirrah  standing  in 
front  of  them,  looking  all  around  for  some  relief,  but  still  true  to  his  charge. 

"  The  sun  was  then  up ;  and,  when  we  first  came  in  view  of  them,  we  concluded  it  was  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  lambs  that  Sirrah  had  been  unable  to  manage  until  he  came  to  that  commanding 
situation.  But  what  was  our  astonishment  when  we  discovered  by  degrees  that  not  one  lamb  of  the 
whole  flock  was  wanting !  How  he  had  got  all  the  divisions  collected  in  the  dark  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. The  charge  was  left  entirely  to  himself  from  midnight  until  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  and,  if  all 
the  shepherds  in  the  forest  had  been  there  to  have  assisted  him,  they  could  not  have  effected  it  with 
greater  propriety.  All  that  I  can  further  say  is,  that  I  never  felt  so  grateful  to  any  creature  below 
the  sun  as  I  did  to  my  honest  Sirrah  that  morning." 

Another  of  the  shepherd's  dogs,  Hector,  was  the  son  and  immediate  successor  of  Sirrah.  Though 
not  so  valuable,  he  was  far  more  interesting.  One  fact  shows  that  he  carried  fidelity  even  to  an 
extreme.  The  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  Hector  from  observing  that  the  lambs  were  securely 
shut  in  on  even-  side,  and  so  he  persisted  in  guarding  what  was  already  safe.  On  going  to  the  fold  at 
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break  of  day,  tin-  faithful  creature  was  found  sitting  in  the  very  middle  of  the  fold  door,  on  the  inside 
"I'  the  flake  that  closed  it,  with  his  eyes  still  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  lambs.  He  had  been  .so  hardly 
set  with  them  after  it  grew  dark,  that  he  durst  not  for  his  life  leave  them,  althougli  hungry,  fatigued, 
and  cold,  for  the  night  had  turned  out  a  deluge  of  rain.  He  had  never  so  much  as  lain  down ;  for  only 
the  .small  spot  that  he  sat  on  was  dry,  and  there  he  had  kept  watch  the  whole  night  ! 

One  winter  evening,  Hogg  told  his  mother  that  lie  was  going  to  Bowerho]>e  for  a  fortnight, 
adding — "But  I  shall  not  take  Hector  with  me,  for  he  is  constantly  quarreling  with  the  rest  of  the 
dogs,  singing  music,  or  breeding  some  uproar."  His  mother  replied: — "I  like  aye  best  to  have  him  at 
hame,  poor  fellow."  The  next  morning  the  waters  were  in  a  great  flood,  and  he  did  not  go  away  till 
after  breakfast;  but,  when  the  time  came  for  tying  up  Hector,  he  was  missing.  "I  will  wager,"  said 
Hogg,  "that  he  heard  what  we  were  saying  yesternight,  and  has  gone  off  for  Bowerhope  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  opened  this  morning." 

The  Yarrow  was  so  large  as  to  be  quite  impassable,  so  Hogg  had  to  go  up  by  St.  Mary's  Loch, 
and  then  across  by  a  boat ;  and,  on  drawing  near  to  Bowerhope,  he  soon  saw  that  his  expectation  was 
realised.  Large  as  the  Yarrow  was — and  it  appeared  impassable  for  any  living  creature — Hector  had 
swam  the  river,  and  was  sitting  "like  a  dovekit  hen,"  on  a  knoll  at  the  east  end  of  the  house,  waiting 
his  master's  arrival  with  much  impatience.  No  wonder  he  wrote  in  after  years,  when  his  dog  looked 
as  if  he  feared  a  loss  of  favour  because  his  head  was  "turnin'  gray  :"- 


"Ah  me!  O  fashion,  self,  an'  pride, 

Mankind  hae  read  me  sic  a  lecture  ! 
But  yet  it's  a'  in  part  repaid 

By  thee,  my  faithful,  grateful  Hector  ! 

"  O'er  past  imprudence,  oft  alane 

I've  shed  the  saut  an'  silent  tear ; 
Then,  sharin'  a'  my  grief  an'  pain, 
My  poor  auld  friend  came  snoosin'  near. 

"  Wi'  waesome  face  an'  hingin'  head, 

Thou  wad'st  hae  press'il  thee  to  my  kmv 
While  I  thy  looks  as  weel  could  read, 
As  thou  had'st  said  in  words  to  me : — 

"  '  (),  my  dear  master,  dinna  greet, 

What  hae  I  ever  done  to  vex  thee  ? 
See  here  I'm  cow'rin'  at  thy  feet, 
Just  tak'  my  life,  if  I  perplex  thee. 


"  '  For  a'  my  toil,  my  wee  drap  meat 

Is  a'  the  wage  I  ask  of  thee ; 
For  whilk  I'm  oft  obliged  to  wait 
Wi'  hungry  wame  an'  patient  e'e. 

" '  Whatever  wayward  course  ye  steer ; 

Whatever  sad  mischance  o'ertake  ye ; 
Man,  here  is  ane  will  haud  ye  dear ! 
Man,  here  is  ane  will  ne'er  forsake  ye!' 

"Yes,  my  puir  beast,  though  friends  one  scorn, 

Whom  mair  than  life  I  valued  dear, 
An'  thraw  me  out  to  fight  forlorn, 
Wi'  ills  my  heart  do  hardly  bear, 

"  While  I  hae  thee  to  bear  a  part — 

My  scaith,  my  plaid,  and  beezle  rung — 
I'll  8corn  th'  unfeeling,  haughty  heart, 
The  saucy  look,  and  sland'rous  tongue. 


"For  He  who  feeds  the  ravens'  young. 
Let's  naething  pass  He  disna  see; 
He'll  sometime  judge  o'  right  an'  wrong, 
An'  aye  provide  for  you  an'  me." 

A  female  dog  belonged  to  a  shepherd  near  Dunning,  in  Perthshire,  who  had  bought  eighty  sheep 
at  Falkirk  for  his  master.  Though  the  flock  had  to  go  seventeen  miles  through  a  populous  country, 
he  dispatched  them  under  the  care  of  his  dog  alone.  The  way  in  which  she  discharged  her  trust,  he 
afterwards  gathered  from  various  pel-sons  who  had  noticed  her  on  the  road.  When  she  had  gone  a  few 
miles,  she  dropped  two  whelps ;  but,  faithful  to  her  charge,  she  drove  the  sheep  on  a  mile  or  two 
further ;  then,  allowing  them  to  stop,  returned  for  her  pups,  which  she  earned  for  about  -two  miles 
in  advance  of  the  sheep.  Leaving  her  pups,  the  collie  again  returned  for  the  sheep,  and  drove  them 
onwards  a  few  miles.  This  she  continued  to  do,  alternately  carrying  her  young  ones,  and  taking  charge 
of  the  flock.  She  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  bringing  her  pups  alive  to  her  master's  house. 

A  shepherd  who  had  to  take  some  mountain  sheep  from  Westmoreland  to  London,  took  with 
him  a  young  sheep-dog  who  had  never  made  the  journey  before,  and  had,  in  consequence,  great  difficulty 
in  doing  it.  Next  year,  accompanied  by  the  same  dog,  he  brought  up  another  flock,  and,  on  being 
questioned,  said  he  did  much  better  than  before,  as  his  dog  now  knew  the  road,  and  had  kept  the  sheep 
from  going  up  the  lanes  and  turnings  that  had  caused  him  then  so  much  trouble. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  England  there  are  times  when  we  look  with  pleasure  at  the  snow,  as  it 
falls  heavily.  Far  different  is  it,  however,  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  country.  Those  who  have 
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never  witnessed  the  immense  accumulation  of  .snow  which  takes  place  during  sonic  severe  winters  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  north  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  would  scarcely  credit  the  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  of  some  of  the  masses  formed  among  such  elevations.  There,  a  thaw  is  long  in  coming. 
In  every  mountain  district  of  the  north,  indeed,  there  are  snow-drifts  that  never  wholly  dissolve  or 
disappear,  l>ut  fragments  of  which  remain  from  season  to  season,  and  from  year  to  year.  They  lie  in 
the  hollows  and  declivities  of  the  mountains,  chiefly  where  the  aspect  is  northerly,  despite  the  frequent 
and  copious  falls  of  the  spring  and  autumnal  rains,  to  which  those  districts  are  peculiarly  liable,  and  the 
dissolving  power  of  the  gentle  summer  breezes.  In  these  upland  districts  but  small  quantities  of  grain 
are  grown  ;  but  sheep-farmers  are  numerous,  and  the  flocks  sometimes  amount  to  1,000  or  2,000. 

Though  sheep,  like  most  other  animals,  are  prepared  for  danger,  they  do  not  always  adopt  the  best 
course.  When  a  storm  is  approaching  they  are  seldom  taken  by  surprise  ;  in  fact,  before  it  actually 
comes  on,  they  endeavour  to  find  a  place  of  shelter  from  its  fury.  But  in  mountain  snow-storms  it 
often  happens  that  the  places  of  defence  from  the  bitter  and  piercing  blast  are  fraught  with  the  greatest 
perils.  There  the  drifting  snow  accumulates  in  vast  masses  ;  and  while  the  flocks  that  have  sought 
shelter  are  comparatively  warm  and  comfortable,  the  drift  speedily  accumulates  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  all  attempts  at  retreat  impracticable. 

Tims  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  hours  some  scores,  and  even  hundreds, 
of  sheep  become  buried  beneath  the  snow  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  The  best  plan  for  their 
extraction,  when  it  can  lie  adopted,  is  the  employment  of  dogs,  sometimes  called  sheep-setters  or  sheep- 
h'nders,  which  ai'e  of  no  particular  breed,  though,  for  the  most  part,  belonging  to  the  cur  species. 

One  of  these,  named  Corby,  was  large  and  black,  strong-limbed,  long  and  lean-bodied,  shaggy- 
coated,  with  a  little  white  on  the  breast  as  well  as  between  the  eyes.  His  ears  were  like  those  of  the 
common  cur,  and  his  tail  was  large  and  long.  He  was  docile,  sagacious,  courageous,  and  faithful;  and 
when  he  grew  up  he  showed  an  extraordinary  sense  of  smelling,  particularly  as  regarded  sheep,  and 
hence  he  soon  became  the  most  renowned  sheep-setter  through  a  wide  range  of  country.  Scarcely  any 
services  were  therefore  required  of  him,  except  after  a  severe  snow-storm,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
exercise  his  peculiar  gift,  which,  for  many  years,  he  lived  to  do  with  wonderful  success. 

Corby  always  took  advantage  of  the  wind  where  that  was  practicable,  and  the  moment  he  received 
the  charge,  "Seek  the  sheep — be  careful,"  his  whole  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  portions  of  the 
snow-drift  that  were  pointed  ovtt  to  him.  With  his  nose  close  to  the  surface  of  the  snow,  his  eyes 
beaming  with  intelligence,  and  anxiously  watching  every  motion  of  the  person  that  accompanied  him, 
his  ears  in  the  attitude  of  listening,  as  if  he  expected  it  to  assist  the  sense  of  smelling,  he  traversed  the, 
hard,  soft,  or  slippery  drift. 

When  he  first  ascertained  that  buried  sheep  were  not  far  off,  he  would  then  examine,  with 
peculiar  caution,  every  part  of  the  surrounding  stirface,  until  he  seemed  to  satisfy  himself  of  their 
precise  locality,  and  then  he  would  commence  scratching  away  the  snow  with  all  his  might.  This  \vas 
a  sure  signal  for  those  who  earned  shovels  to  commence  digging,  but  Corby  was  never  satisfied  unless 
he  were  allowed  to  continue  his  scratching,  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  set  the  imprisoned  sheep  at  liberty 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  a  single  severe  winter  this  dog  has  been  known  to  have  thus  found  upwards  or 
three  hundred  sheep,  and  though  many  might  have  been  rescued  by  other  means,  a  large  number,  but 
for  him,  must  have  inevitably  perished. 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  already  referred  to,  describes  himself  and  others  as,  after  a  great  fall  01 
snow,  coming  to  the  ground  where, the  sheep  should  have  been,  but  not  one  of  them  was  to  be  seen. 
Here  and  there,  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  they  could  afterwards  perceive  the  heads  or  horns 
of  stragglers  ;  these  were  easily  got  out,  but  no  more  could  then  be  found.  They  had  been  lying  all 
abroad  in  a  scattered  state,  on  a  kind  of  sloping  ground  that  lay  half  beneath  the  wind,  when  the 
storm  came  on,  and  they  were  covered  over,  just  as  they  were  lying,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
scattered  over  at  least  a  hundred  acres  of  heathery  ground. 

The  men  went  about  boring  with  long  poles — a  plan  sometimes  adopted, as  persons  aecustomed  to  their 
use  can  readily  distinguish  by  them  the  woolly  coat  of  a  sheep  from  any  other  substance,  even  from 
the  bushy  or  elastic  heath,  or  the  softer  bent  and  mountain  moss.  But  this  was,  as  usual,  a  slow 
prm -ess,  and  often  they  did  not  lind  one  sheep  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  length  a  white,  shagg\ 
collie,  named  .Sparkie,  that  belonged  to  the  cowherd  boy,  seemed  to  comprehend  the  perplexity  of  the 
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party,  for  they  observed  him  plying  and  apraping  in  the  snow  with  great  violence,  and  always  looking 
over  his  shoulder  to  them. 

On  going  to  the  spot  they  found  he  had  marked  just  above  a  sheep.     From  that  he  flew  to  anot 
and  then  another,  as  fast  as  they  could  dig  out  the  sheep  ;  his  speed,  however,  soon  surpassed  theirs 
for  he  sometimes  had  twenty  or  thirty  marked  beforehand.     They  got  out  three  hundred  of  that 
division  before  night,  and  about  half  as  many  on  the  other  parts  of  the  farm  ;  and  the  greatest  part  of 
them  would  have  been  lost  but  for  Sparkle's  voluntary  exertions. 

The  snow  lay  for  eight  days,  but  before  it  went  away  they  had  got  out  every  sheep  on  the  farm, 
either  dead  or  alive,  except  four ;  and  that  these  were  not  found  was  not  Sparkle's  fault,  for  though 
they  were  buried  beneath  a  mountain  of  snow  at  least  fifty  feet  deep,  he  had  repeatedly  marked  on  the 
top  of  it  above  them.  Hogg  remarks,  in  concluding  his  account  :  "The  sheep  were  all  living  when  we 
found  them  ;  but  those  that  were  buried  in  the  snow  to  a  certain  depth,  being,  I  suppose,  in  a  warm, 
half-suffocated  state,  though,  on  being  taken  out,  they  bounded  away  like  roes,  were  instantly  after 
paralysed  by  the  sudden  change  of  atmosphere,  and  fell  down,  deprived  of  all  power  in  their  limbs. 
We  did  not,  however,  lose  above  sixty  in  all ;  but  I  am  certain  Sparkie  saved  us  at  least  two 

hundred." 

Among  the  Grampian  mountains  there  are  glens  chiefly  inhabited  by  shepherds,  and  the  pastures 
over  which°their  flocks  range  extend  in  every  direction  for  many  miles.  It  is  the  daily  business  of 
the  shepherd  to  visit  successively  the  different  extremities  of  the  pastures,  and  to  turn  back  any  of  the 
flock  that  may  be  straying  to  those  of  his  neighbours.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  the  Highlanders 
to  accustom  even  their  very  young  children  to  the  rigours  of  the  climate  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  a 
shepherd  took  with  him  an  infant  of  about  three  years'  old.  To  have  a  more  extensive  view,  he 
ascended  a  summit  at  some  distance,  and,  as  this  was  too  fatiguing  for  the  child,  he  left  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  charging  him  not  to  stir  until  his  return.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  reached  the 
top,  when  one  of  the  mists  which  frequently  fall  on  these  mountains,  came  suddenly,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  almost  changed  day  into  night.  Hastening  back  to  find  his  child,  he  missed  his  way  among 
the  morasses  and  cataracts  around,  and  night  actually  came  on  while  he  was  continuing  his  search  m 
vain.  At  length,  in  his  wanderings,  he  reached  the  verge  of  the  mist,  and  the  moon  having  now  risen, 
he  found  he  was  not  far  from  his  own  cottage.  Further  pursuit  appeared  very  dangerous,  and  he 
entered  his  home  greatly  distressed,  for  his  child  was  lost,  and  a  dog  also,  who  had  faithfully  attended 

him  for  many  years. 

At  the  break  of  day,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  neighbours,  he  went  forth  in  quest  of  the 
child,  but  the  day  was  spent  without  success.  Returning  to  his  cottage,  at  night-fall,  he  found  that 
his  dog  had  returned,  but  had  immediately  left  home  on  receiving  a  piece  of  cake.  As  this  was  done 
more  than  once,  and  the  child  could  not  be  found,  the  shepherd  determined  to  remain  at  home,  and, 
when  the  dog  should  next  come  and  go,  warily  to  follow  him.  As  he  did  so  he  tracked  the  dog  to  a 
cataract,  the  banks  of  which  almost  joined  at  the  top,  but  were  separated  by  a  chasm  of  considerable 
depth,  and  down  one  of  these  rugged  descents  it  proceeded,  and  entered  a  cave,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  almost  on  a  level  with  the  torrent.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  shepherd  followed,  but,  on 
entering,  he  beheld,  with  indescribable  feelings,  his  child  eating  the  cake  the  dog  had  just  brought, 
The  chad,  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  wandered  from  the  spot  where  he  was  left  to  the  brink  of-  the 
precipice,  and  then  had  either  fallen  or  scrambled  down  till  he  reached  the  cave,  from  which  he  had 
not  gone  from  fear  of  the  torrent  Hither  he  had  been  traced  by  the  dog,  who  had  not  quitted  him 
night  nor  day,  except  to  go  home  for  food ;  and  he  was  observed  to  go  thither  and  return  at  his 
utmost  speed. 

At  Invergeldie,  a  large  sheep-farm,  on  the  estate  01  Lawers,  near  Comrie,  Perthshire,  the  overseer 
became  severely  indisposed,  and,  for  the  first  ten  days  after  their  master  had  taken  to  his  bed,  his  two 
faithful  collies  were  greatly  distressed,  declining  all  kinds  of  food,  even  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  which 
was  at  last  pressed  upon  them  by  the  domestics.  At  length  their  case  became  serious,  and,  as  they  were 
valuable  dogs,  the  overseer's  mother  was  prevailed  on  to  apprise  her  sick  son,  low  as  he  was,  of  the 
circumstances,  begging  of  him,  as  the  last  resort,  to  try  what  effect  his  own  voice  would  have  on  tl 
mourners.  By  an  effort,  he  mustered  sufficient  strength  to  name  his  favourites,  pointing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  some'  food.  At  once  the  dogs  obeyed  ;  again  and  again  the  experiment  was  tried  with 
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inriv;ised  exertion  on  the  part  of  their  master,  and  thus  they  took  sufficient  for  the  support  of  life. 
<>iH-f,  at  least,  every  day,  and  oftener,  if  they  had  opportunity,  they  glided  together  into  the  sick 
man's  room,  slipped  stealthily  to  the  bed-side,  raised  their  fore  paws  on  the  bed-clothes,  and  thus 
continued,  for  some  time,  to  gaze  together  on  the  pallid  features  of  their  master,  even  when  he  became 
unconscious,  and  then  droopingly  retired  from  the  room. 


THE   CUR,   OR  DROVER'S  DOG. 

THIS  animal  is  larger  than  the  shepherd's  dog ;  the  hair  is  generally  shorter,  and  the  tail,  even  when 
not  cut  purposely,  often  appears  as  if  it  had  been  so.  Bewick,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  these 
animals,  speaking  of  the  former,  says  : — "  Many  are  whelped  with  short  tails,  which  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  cut,  and  these  are  called  in  the  North  self-tailed  dogs."  The  same  writer  is  disposed  to  consider 
this  breed  as  a  true,  or  permanent  kind ;  and  he  states  that  great  attention  is  paid  to  it  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  drover's  dog  is,  in  reality,  a  cross  between  the  shepherd's  dog  and  some  other  race- 
perhaps,  the  terrier.  It  often  partakes  largely  of  the  character  of  the  shepherd's  dog,  but  is  taller  in 
the  limbs.  These  dogs  bite  severely,  and  always  attack  the  heels  of  cattle,  so  that  a  fierce  bull  is  easily 
driven  by  them.  They  are  singularly  quick  and  prompt  in  their  actions,  and  they  are  both  courageous 
and  intelligent.  To  their  masters,  who  frequently  ill-treat  them,  they  are  fiiithful  and  attached. 

As  the  word  cur  is  often  used  in  a  depreciating  sense,  it  will  be  well  to  observe  that  it  has  a  very 
respectable  origin  ;  it  being  only  a  mutation  of  the  Celtic  cu  ;  the  Greek,  KVw,  and  even  the  Latin, 
cams;  all  emphatically  pointing  to  the  most  ancient  and  general  name  of  the  dog  in  Europe. 


THE  SIBERIAN  DOG. 

THIS  animal  is  closely  allied  to  the  shepherd's  dog,  but  it  is  larger ;  and,  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  its 
country,  more  densely  coated  with  long  shaggy  hair,  which  feels  like  wool.  A  fine  female  dog  of  this 
breed  was  singularly  faithful  and  intelligent,  but  very  noisy ;  pleasure  being  expressed  by  a  loud  barking, 
continuing,  if  the  animal  were  not  checked,  during  a  walk  of  two  or  three  miles.  She  was  an  excellent 
house-guard,  and  her  bark  on  the  approach  of  strangers  was  very  different  from  that  of  pleasure.  So  great 
was  her  indifference  to  cold,  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  the  Thames  with  the  thermometer 
far  below  freezing  point,  nor  did  she  suffer  the  slightest  inconvenience ;  even  a  heap  of  snow,  or  the  frost- 
bound  earth,  were  substituted  for  a  snug  kennel  as  a  sleeping-place.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
she  was  restrained  from  chasing  sheep  and  cattle,  and  would  often,  to  the  annoyance  of  her  owner, 
slink  off,  when  unperceived,  and  scour  the  fields,  driving  oxen  and  sheep  before  her. 

Another  group  of  dogs,  now  to  be  considered,  has  the  muzzle  produced  ;  the  jaws  strong ;  the 
hair  smooth  or  wiry  ;  the  limbs  long  and  vigorous ;  the  ears  narrow,  semi-erect,  or  only  slightly 
pendulous  ;  and  the  power  of  scent  not  highly  developed. 


THE   GREYHOUND. 

THERE  is  a  picture,  as  beautiful  and  as  touching  a  one  as  ever  was  painted  by  that  "  blind  old 
man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle,"  whom  there  are  so  many  found  to  praise,  and  so  few  to  read.  Ulysses, 
the  disguised,  and  Eumseus,  trustiest  of  swineherds,  have  been  conversing  together  before  the  palace  : 

"  Thus,  near  the  gates  conferring  as  they  drew, 
Argus,  the  dog,  his  ancient  master  knew  ; 
He,  not  unconscious  of  the  voice  and  tread, 
Lifts  to  the  sound  his  ear,  and  rears  his  head." 

Yes  !  though  he  lay  "  uncared-for,  in  much  filth,  and  swarming  with  dog-ticks  "—though  the  limb  was 
powerless  with  age,  and  the  frame  wasted  by  hunger— the  life,  the  love,  and  the  memory  were  stron<r 
m  the  old  dog  yet ;  the  eye  might  have  doubted,  but  the  ears  were  sure. 
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It  may  be  questioned  if,  amidst  all  the  trials  of  Ulysses,  he  had  often  met  with  one  that  tasked  him 
more  than  this,  when  he  dared  not,  lest  he  should  too  soon  disclose  his  real  character,  tell  his  faithful 
and  loving  dog  that  lie,  too,  was  remembered. 


'  Bred  by  Ulysses,  nourished  at  his  board, 
But,  ah !  not  fated  long  to  please  his  lord  ; 
To  him  his  swiftness  and  his  strength  were  vain — 
The  voice  of  glory  call'd  him  o'er  the  main ; 


Till  then  in  every  sylvan  chase  renowned, 
With  '  Argus  !  Argus ! '  rung  the  woods  around : 
With  him  the  youth  pursued  the  goat  or  fawn, 
Or  traced  the  mazy  leveret  o'er  the  lawn." 


But  the  kindly  gaze,  if  not  the  affectionate  tones,  of  Ulysses,  were  enough  for  Argus  : 


'  He  knew  his  lord — he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet ; 
In  vain  he  strove  to  crawl  and  kiss  his  feet ; 
Yet,  all  he  could,  his  tail,  his  ears,  his  eyes, 
Salute  his  master,  and  confess  his  joys. 
Soft  pity  touch'd  the  mighty  master's  soul ; 


Adown  his  cheek  a  tear  unbidden  stole. 
The  dog,  whom  Fate  had  granted  to  behold 
His  lord,  when  twenty  tedious  years  had  roll'd, 
Takes  a  last  look,  and,  having  seen  him,  dies ! 
So  closed  for  ever  faithful  Argus'  eyes." 


This  description   recalls  another,   falling   short   of  it   in   simplicity,  but  still  very  beautiful,  in 
reference  to  the  dog  of  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths.     He,  too,  like  Argus,  had  a  disguised  master ; 


he,  too,  listened  doubtfully  to  a  voice  which  fell  on  his  ears  with  a  familiar,  though  long  unwonted 
tone  ;  he,  as  he  lay, 


lt  Eyeing  him  long 

And  wistfully,  had  recognised  at  length, 
Changed  as  he  was,  and  in  those  sordid  weeds, 
His  royal  master. 
*  *  And  he  rose  and  licked 


His  withered  hand,  and  earnestly  looked  up 
With  eyes  whose  human  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aid  of  speech  ;  and  moaned  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long-withheld  caress." 


The  picture,  even  now,  is  not  complete.  We  see  Roderick, as  he  returns  from  "that  most  painful 
interview,"  unrecognised  alike  by  the  mother  that  bore  him  and  the  maid  who  trusted  him — known  only 
to,  followed  only  by — a  dog  !  "  yielding  way  to  his  overburthened  nature,"  flinging  his  arms  around  his 
mute  companion,  and  bursting  forth  into  that  touching  ciy  of  blended  agony  and  affection — 

"  Thou,  Theron,  thou  hast  known 
Thy  poor  lost  master !     Therou,  none  but  thou ! " 

The  younger  Xenophon  pictures  a  noble  creature  : — "  I  have  myself  bred  up  a  swift,  hard- 
working, courageous,  sound-footed  dog.  He  is  most  gentle  and  kindly  affectioned ;  and  never  before 
had  I  any  such  dog  for  myself,  or  niy  friend,  or  my  fellow-sportsman.  When  he  is  not  actually 
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engaged  in  coursing,  lie  is  never  away  from  me.  On  his  return,  he  runs  before  me,  often  looking  back 
to  see  if  I  had  turned  out  of  the  road,  and,  as  soon  as  he  again  catches  sight  of  me,  showing  symptoms 
of  joy,  and  once  more  trotting  away  before  me.  If  a  short  time  only  has  passed  since  he  has  seen  me 
or  my  friend,  he  jumps  up  repeatedly  by  way  of  salutation,  and  barks  with  joy,  as  a  greeting  to  us. 
He  has  also  many  different  sorts  of  speech,  and  such  as  I  never  heard  from  any  other  dog.  Now, 
really,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  chronicle  the  name  of  this  dog,  or  to  let  posterity 
know  that  Xenophon,  the  Athenian,  had  a  greyhound,  called  Honn6,  possessed  of  the  greatest  speed, 
and  intelligence,  and  fidelity,  and  excellent  in  every  point." 


THE   GRKYIIOI'NI). 


Llewellyn,  of  Wales,  was  at  the  chaae  of  hart  and  hare,  but  it  was  little  enjoyed,  and  scant  was 
the  booty  of  the  day  ;  and,  no  wonder,  for  G«lert  was  not  there — 

"  The  flower  of  all  his  race." 

On  his  master  returning,  the  greyhound  went  forth  to  hail  his  coming ;  but,  alas  !  his  lips  and  fangs 
ran  blood,  and,  as  Llewellyn  entered  his  home — 


"  O'erturn'd  his  infant's  bed  he  found, 

The  blood-stained  covert  rent, 
And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 
With  recent  blood  besprent. 

"  He  called  his  child — no  voice  replied; 

He  searched  with  terror  wild: 
Blood!  blood  !  he  found  on  every  side, 
But  nowhere  found  the  child ! 


"Aroused  by  Gelert's  dying  j-ell, 

Some  slumberer  wakened  nigh. 
What  words  the  parent's  joy  can  tell, 
To  hear  his  infant's  cry! 

"  Concealed  beneath  a  mangled  heap, 

His  hurried  search  had  missed, 
All  glowing  from  his  rosy  sleep, 
His  cherub  boy  he  kissed. 

NVir  scratch  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread ; 

But  the  same  couch  beneath 
Lay  a  great  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead, 

Tremendous  still  in  death. 


'"Hell-hound  !  by  thee  my  child  's  devour'd! ' 

The  frantic  father  cried  ; 
And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 
He  plunged  in  Gelert's  side  ! 

"Ah!  what  was  then  Llewellyn's  pain, 

For  now  the  truth  was  clear: 
The  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain, 
To  save  Llewellyn's  heir .' " 

Macaire,  an  officer  of  the  body-guard  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  hated  a  comrade  in  the  same 
service,  named  Montdidier.  Having  met  in  the  forest  of  Bondis,  near  Paris,  Macaire  treacherously 
murdered  his  brother  officer,  and  buried  him  in  a  ditch. 
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Montdidier  was  unaccompanied  except  by  a  greyhound,  which  lay  down  on  the  grave  of  its 
master,  and  remained  there  until  compelled  by  hunger  to  rise.  It  then  went  to  the  kitchen  of  one  of 
Montdidier's  dearest  friends,  where  it  was  welcomed  and  fed.  As  soon  as  the  dog's  hunger  was 
appeased,  it  was  gone.  For  several  days  it  went,  and  then  disappeared,  till  at  length  the  curiosity  of 
those  who  saw  its  movements  was  excited,  and  it  was  resolved  to  follow  the  greyhound,  and  see  if 
anything  could  be  learned  that  would  account  for  his  master's  sudden  disappearance. 

Accordingly,  the  dog  was  followed,  and  was  seen  to  pause  at  some  earth  recently  turned  up,  where 
its  waitings  and  howlings  became  indescribably  touching.  Those  who  heard  them  now  approached 
the  spot,  and,  after  digging  for  a  time,  found  the  coi-pse  of  Montdidier.  It  was  speedily  raised,  and 
removed  to  Paris,  where  it  was  interred  in  one  of  the  city  cemeteries.  The  dog  attached  himself  now 
to  the  friend  of  his  late  master.  Several  times  it  chanced  to  get  a  sight  of  Macaire,  and  on  every 
occasion  it  sprang  upon  him,  and  would  have  strangled  him,  had  it  not  been  removed  by  force.  It 
was  evident  that  Montdidier  had  come  by  a  violent  death,  and  the  hatred  of  his  dog  gave  rise  to  a 
suspicion  that  Macaire  had  some  share  in  his  murder. 

Charles  V.,  on  being  informed  of  these  circumstances,  wished  to  satisfy  himself  of  their  truth. 
He  caused  Macaire  and  the  dog  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  saw  the  animal  again  spring  on 
the  object  of  his  hate.  The  king  interrogated  Macaire,  but  he  would  not  admit  that  he  had  been 
concerned,  in  any  way,  in  Montdidier's  murder. 

Convinced  that  the  conduct  of  the  dog  was  based  on  some  guilty  act  of  Macaire,  the  king  ordered 
a  combat  to  take  place  between  the  two,  according  to  the  practice  in  those  time*  of  deciding  the 
claims  of  human  plaintiffs  or  defendants — by  wager  of  battle.  The  combat  took  place  on  the  isle  of 
Notre-Dame,  in  the  presence  of  the  court.  The  king  allowed  Macaire  to  have  a  strong  club,  as  a 
defensive  weapon,  while  the  only  means  of  self-preservation  allotted  to  the  dog  was  A  recess  or  hole, 
to  which  he  might  retreat  on  being  hard  pressed. 

As  soon  as  the  combatants  appeared  in  the  lists,  the  dog  seemed  perfectly  aware  of  its  position 
and  duty.  For  a  short  time,  it  leaped  around  Macaire,  and  then,  with  a  determined  spring,  it  fastened 
on  his  throat,  so  that  he  would  have  been  strangled  had  he  not  cried  for  mercy,  and  confessed  his 
crime.  The  dog  was  pulled  from  off  him,  but  he  only  escaped  its  fangs  to  perish  by  the  hand  of 
the  law. 

In  modern  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  also  in  Persia,  there  are  varieties  of  the  greyhound  closely  resembling 
those  on  the  ancient  remains  of  art,  and  it  would  appear  that  two  or  three  varieties  exist— one 
smooth,  another  long-haired,  and  another  smooth,  but  with  long-haired  ears,  resembling  those  of  the 
spaniel.  In  Persia,  the  greyhound  is  silk  haired,  with  a  fringed  tail.  Some  specimens  are 
of  a  black  colour,  but  there  is  a  fine  breed  of  a  slate  or  ash  colour,  as  are  some  of  the 
smooth-haired  greyhounds  depicted  in  Egyptian  paintings.  In  Arabia,  a  large,  rough,  powerful  race 
exists,  and  about  Akaba  there  is  a  breed  of  slender  form,  fleet,  with  a  long  tail,  very  hairy,  in  the 
form  of  a  brush,  with  the  ears  erect  and  pointed,  closely  resembling,  in  fact,  many  of  those  figured  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  Colonel  Sykes  states  that  none  of  the  domesticated  dogs  of  Deccan  are 
common  to  Europe,  and  that  the  first  in  strength  and  size  is  the  Briiijaree  dog,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Persian  greyhound  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  but  much  more  powerful.  North  of  the  Caspian, 
in  Tartary  and  Russia,  there  exists  a  breed  of  large,  rough  greyhounds.  The  great  Albanian  dog  of 
former  times,  and  at  present  extant,  probably  belongs  to  the  greyhound  family. 

Slaty  and  blue  ash-coloured  greyhounds  form  a  fine  breed  of  the  Persian  long-haired  race,  and 
these  colours  were  common  in  the  Egyptian  smooth-haired,  as  is  attested  by  the  earliest  paintings  and 
mosaics.  They  prevail  in  the  finest  breeds  of  the  West,  where  the  effects  of  Albinism,  or  of  what  is 
opposed  to  it,  black,  have  not  been  studiously  kept  up.  The  last-mentioned  colour  is,  however,  in 
general,  only  an  excess  of  the  slaty,  and  it  must  have  existed  in  Egypt  in  abundance,  since  so  many 
small  effigies  of  blackish-greyhounds  have  been  found  in  the  Catacombs. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland  there  existed,  in  very  ancient  times,  a  noble  breed  of  greyhounds,  used 
for  the  chase  of  the  wolf  and  the  deer,  and  these  are  supposed  to  be  the  pure  source  of  the  common 
greyhound,  which,  in  warm  climates,  degenerates.  In  Ireland,  few  of  this  fine  race  are  now  to  be 
found.  With  the  extirpation  of  the  wolf,  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  the  brocd  in  perfection  c<';isnl, 
and  it  gradually  merged  into  the  ordinary  kind  used  for  the  hare.  In  the  Highlands,  however,  when: 
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tlie  wild  deer  yet  wander  over  extensive  hilly  ranges,  this  clog  is  still  found,  if  uot  in  such  perfection 
as  formerly,  still  greatly  superior  to  the  common  greyhound  in  strength,  size,  and  courage.  Its  lull- 
is  rough  and  wiry ;  its  chest  is  remarkable  for  volume,  and  its  limbs  are  long  and 
muscular. 

A  similar  breed  existed,  and  still  continues  to  exist,  in  Albania.  It  was  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  for  its  powers.  No  breed  of  dogs  is  more  distinct  than  that  of  the  greyhound,  including  the 
common  race  and  the  Highland,  Irish,  and  Albanian.  They  are  remarkable  for  following  the  game, 
not  by  the  scent,  but  by  the  eye  ;  the  sense  of  smell,  indeed,  appears  to  be  less  acute  in  them  than  in 
most  other  dogs,  but  in  quickness  of  eye  and  speed  they  excel  all. 

The  right  to  possess  hawk  and  greyhound  were,  in  former  times,  proofs  of  true  gentility.  There 
were  some  church  services  wherein  beneficed  clergymen  claimed  the  privilege  of  appearing  with  hawk 
on  fist  and  hound  in  leash.  In  the  feudal  hall,  a  space  behind  the  left  hand  of  the  chief  was  often 
assigned  for  his  dogs  to  sit,  and  wait  for  a  portion  of  food  from  his  hand ;  and  at  the  feet  of  monu- 
mental figures  of  knights  in  armour,  may  still  be  seen  the  effigies  of  their  dogs.  In  the  barbarous 
laws  of  past  times  a  man  was  of  less  value  than  a  greyhound,  and,  even  after  the  signing  of  Magna 
Charta,  to  kill  one,  or  rob  a  hawk's  nest,  was  an  act  of  felony,  punishable,  like  murder,  with 
death. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Cowdray,  in  Sussex,  the  seat  of  Lord  Montaoute,  she  saw  from 
her  stand  no  less  than  sixteen  deer,  allowed  the  start  in  advance  to  a  certain  distance,  torn  down  and 
mangled  by  fierce  hounds  for  her  amusement. 

In  the  greyhound,  the  plane  of  the  nose  is  greatly  prolonged,  and,  with  little  elevation,  passed  up 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput.  The  whole  head  is  narrow  and  sharp ;  the  ears  light  and  semi- 
pendulous  ;  the  neck  long ;  the  lumbar  parts  of  the  back  very  considerably  arched  ;  the  abdomen 
drawn  up,  and  the  chest  deep  ;  the  limbs  are  slender,  and  greatly  lengthened  ;  the  buttocks  much 
elevated — the  whole  structure  evincing  the  greatest  elegance,  and  giving  to  the  animal  more  swiftness 
than  any  other  carnivorous  quadruped  possesses.  Destined  to  be  a  hunter  on  open  plains,  the  eyes  are 
prominent  and  clear,  but  the  olfactory  powers  not  being  wanted  where  so  much  velocity  is  gained, 
they  give  way  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  greater  and  prolonged  freedom  to  the  respiratory  organs. 
English  greyhounds  have  been  known  to  run  eight  miles  in  twelve  minutes  in  pursuit  of  a  hare  that 
then  dropped  dead,  and  not  including  a  variety  of  turns  and  doublings,  which  necessarily  checked  the 
velocity  and  increased  the  exertion. 

The  Newmarket  Greyhound  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  or  modern  varieties,  as  the  probable 
root  of  all  recent  subdivisions.  From  the  celebrated  dogs,  the  property  of  Lord  Stradbroke,  Captain 
Daintree,  and  other  gentlemen,  most  of  our  present  fast  greyhounds  in  the  south  are  descended,  and 
many  also  in  the  north.  They  are  used  in  Essex,  Surrey,  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Bedford- 
shire, Huntingdonshire,  and  Lancashire. 

The  Lancashire  Greyhound  is  large  and  strong,  and  possessed  of  considerable  tact  and  cleverness — 
qualities  rendered  necessary  from  the  flats  of  the  country  being  used  for  coursing,  and  ditches  inter- 
secting the  fields  for  the  purpose  of  draining  them.  The  Yorkshire  Greyhound,  having  a  different 
soil,  requires  speed  as  his  first  quality,  and  cleverness  as  of  next  importance,  while  stoutness  is  less 
necessary  than  when  the  courses  are  more  severe. 

While  these  circumstances  call  for  different  qualities  in  dogs,  or  qualities  in  different  degrees, 
others  are  demanded  by  peculiarities  in  game.  Thus  the  pure  old  Wiltshire  Greyhound  was  formerly 
bred  exclusively  for  the  extraordinary  hares  which  are  generally  met  with  at  Amesbury,  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  the  Marlborough  Downs.  "These  hares  are  generally  fast,  but  they  also  have  the  powor 
of  throwing  out  even  the  best  worker,"  says  the  celebrated  "  Stonehenge,"  "in  a  style  quite 
different  to  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  variety.  Hence,  the  Wiltshire  dog  has  been  bred  especially 
strong  and  stouthearted  to  cope  with  them,  and  with  as  much  speed  in  addition  as  could  be 
obtained." 

A  smaller  brood  than  the  preceding  forms  a  third  group.  The  muzzle  is  deep  and  strong;  the 
ears  are  moderately  large  and  pendant;  the  hair  is  long,  sometimes  wiry ;  the  form  is  robust;  and 
the  aspect  grave  and  intelligent. 
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THE  ALPINE,  OR  GREAT   ST.  BERNARD   DOG. 

SITUATED  between  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  pusses  of  tin-  Alps.  In  these 
regions  the  traveller  is  often  overtaken  by  the  most  severe  weather,  even  after  days  of  cloudless 
beauty,  when  the  glaciers  glitter  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  pink  flowers  of  the  rhododendron  appear  ;is 
if  they  were  never  to  be  sullied  by  the  tempest.  But  a  storm  suddenly  comes  on  ;  the  roads  arc 
rendered  impassable  by  drifts  of  snow ;  the  avalanches — huge  loosened  masses  of  snow  or  ice — are 
swept  into  the  valleys,  carrying  trees  and  rocks  before  them. 

Of  the  Monastery,  nearly  on  the  top  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  Rogers  says  : — 

"  It  is  a  pile  of  simplest  masonry, 
With  narrow  windows  and  vast  buttresses, 
Built  to  endure  the  shocks  of  time  ami  chani  r  ; 
Yet  showing  many  a  rent,  as  well  it  might, 
Warred  on  for  ever  by  the  elements." 

Not  a  bush  is  to  be  found  near  the  e;lifice  ;  even  the  wood  for  its  fires  is  fetched  from  the  Forest  <>t 
Fewet — a  distance  of  four  leagues.     Even  in  the  height  of"%ummer  it  always  freezes  there  early  in  tin: 
morning.     The  Hospice  is  rarely  four  months  clear  of  snow  ;   its  average  depth  around  is  seven  or 
eight  feet,  and  sometimes  there  are  drifts  rising  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  against  it. 
Its  inmates  have  been  pictured  by  Rogers  as 


"Answering,  and  at  once,  to  all 
The  gentler  impulses — to  pleasure,  mirth ; 
Mingling,  at  intervals,  with  rational  talk, 
Music ;  and  gathering  news  from  them  that  came 
As  of  some  other  world.     But  when  the  storm 
Rose,  and  the  snow  rolled  on  in  ocean  waves, 
When  on  his  face  the  experienced  traveller  fell, 
Sheltering  his  lips  and  nostrils  with  his  hands, 


Then  all  was  changed  ;  and,  sallying  with  their  pac* 
Into  that  blank  of  Nature,  they  became 
Unearthly  beings  !     Anselm,  higher  up, 
Just  where  it  drifts,  a  dog  howls  loud  and  long, 
And  now,  as  guided  by  a  voice  from  Heaven, 
Digs  with  his  feet.     That  noble  vehemence— 
Whose  can  it  be,  but  his  who  never  erred  ? 
A  man  lies  underneath!     Let  us  to  work  ! " 


So,  not  merely  in  poetry,  but  in  fact,  it  often  occurs.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  Monastery,  that  every  day,  what- 
ever the  weather  may  be,  two  able  men,  called  mnronters,  accustomed  to  the  mountains,  should  pro. 
ceed,  the  one  towards  the  Italian  side,  the  other  towards  the  Vallais.  They  traverse  the  pass  during  the 
whole  of  the  day,  each  one  attended  by  a  dog — with  a  flask  of  spirits  fastened  to  his  neck — keeping 
a  path  open  in  the  snow,  and  watching  for  passengers.  If  the  maronier  meets  with  any  person  bewil- 
dered or  exhausted,  or  his  dog  intimates  that  any  one  is  under  the  snow,  he  instantly  renders  aid,  or 
runs  to  the  Hospice  to  gain  assistance.  Conducted  thither,  all  that  is  practicable  for  the  sufferer  is 
done  promptly  and  zealously. 

The  dogs  originally  were  brought  from  Spain.  The  monks,  having  neglected  to  keep  up  a  larger 
stock  of  the  old  race,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  malady,  about  forty  years  ago,  when,  from  necessity, 
the  present  race  was  introduced.  One  of  them,  named  Barry,  saved  a  great  number  of  lives  ;  and 
another  dog,  called  Jupiter,  was  also  veiy  successful.  In  the  year  1827,  he  saw  some  person  pass  the 
Hospice,  and  immediately  set  out  after  him  alone.  After  some  time,  his.  absence  was  remarked, 
and  one  of  the  maroniers,  pursuing  his  track,  found  him  posted  over  a  drift  of  snow  where  a  poor 
woman,  with  her  child,  were  about  to  perish.  But  these  he  was  the  instrument  of  saving  from 
death. 

Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  had  a  puppy  of  about  four  or  five  months'  old,  presented  to  him  by  Sir  Henry 
Dalrymple,  who  brought  it  from  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  As  he  grew  up,  the  l>;irk  «\'  Mass,  as  lie  was 
called,  became  tremendous,  so  that  his  owner  often  distinguished  it  when  nearly  a  mile  off.  To  this 
he  was  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  the  dog  when  stolen  by  some  carters.  One  of  the  letter-carriers 
heard  its  bark  inside  a  yard,  demanded  it  as  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas,  and  took  it  home. 

With  a  bark  so  terrific,  Bass  was  exceedingly  good-natured  and  playful — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
Raith — a  small  Ring  Charles's  spaniel — tyrannized  over  him  for  many  months  of  his  early  life.  His 
owner  says  : — "  I  have  seen  the  little  creature  run  furiously  at  the  great  animal  when  gnawing  a  bone, 
who  instantly  turned  himself  submissively  over  on  his  back,  with  all  his  legs  in  the  air,  whilst  Uahh, 
seizing  the  bone,  would  make  the  most  absurd  and  unavailing  attempts  to  bestride  the  enormous  head 
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of  his  subdued  companion,  with  the  most  ludicrous  affectation  of  the  terrible  growling  that  might 
bespeak  the  loftiest  description  of  dog  indignation.  Bass  has,  for  .sonic  time,  ceased  to  tolerate  this 
tyranny,  having,  on  one  occasion,  given  the  little  fellow  an  admonitory  shake  ;  but  he  is,  at  all  times, 
in  perfect  good  humour  with  him  ;  though  Raith,  from  jealousy,  is  always  glad  to  avail  himself  of  an 
opportunity  of  flying  at  him." 

When  a  dog  attacked  Bass  in  the  street  or  road,  he  would  run  away,  rather  than  quarrel ;  but, 
when  compelled  to  fight,  he  turned  upon  the  foe,  threw  him  down,  and  then,  without  biting  him, 
would  lay  his  whole  immense  bulk  down  upon  him  till  he  was  nearly  smothered — a  mode  of  treatment 
which  was  attributed  to  his  youth. 

Of  his  strength,  the  following  is  an  instance  : — It  was  the  duty  of  a  postman — to  whom  Bass  took 
a  special  fancy — besides  delivering  letters,  to  take  a  bag  from  one  receiving-house  to  another,  and  this 
he  gave  the  dog  to  carry,  who  followed  him  through  all  the  villas  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  had 
deliveries  to -make,  and  always  parted  with  him  opposite  to  the  gate  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Margaret's, 
and  returned  home.  When  his  owner's  gate  was  shut,  to  prevent  his  following  the  postman,  the 
dog  always  leaped  a  high  wall  to  get  after  him. 

One  day,  this  postman,  from  some  cause  or  other,  sent  another  man  in  his  place.  Bass  went  up 
to  him,  curiously  scanning  his  face,  whilst  the  man  rather  retired  from  the  dog,  as  if  anxious  to  decline 
his  acquaintance.  But  Bass,  following,  showed  strong  symptoms  that  he  meant  to  have  the  post-bag, 
while  the  man  seemed  equally  intent  on  retaining  it.  At  length,  as  all  Bass's  civil  entreaties  failed, 
lie  raised  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  put  a  great  fore  paw  on  each  of  the  man's  shoulders,  laid  him  flat  on 
his  back  in  the  road,  and  coolly  walked  away  with  the  bag.  The  man  got  up,  much  dismayed,  follow- 
ing the  dog,  and  trying,  in  vain,  what  coaxing  would  do ;  but  he  was  relieved  at  the  first  house  he 
called  at,  by  being  told  that  the  dog  always  carried  the  bag.  Bass  walked  with  the  man  to  all  the 
houses  at  which  he  had  to  deliver  letters,  and  along  the  road  till  he  came  to  the  gate  of  St.  Margaret's, 
where  he  dropped  the  bag,  and,  making  his  bow  to  the  postman,  returned  home. 

About  six  months  afterwards,  Bass  was  described  by  Sir  Thomas  as  in  great  strength  and  beauty, 
following  the  carriage  regularly — being  very  much  attached  to  the  horses — continuing  to  be  extremely 
good-natured  and  playful,  and  very  affectionate ;  and,  above  all  things,  as  never  forgetting  a  person 
who  had  once  done  him  a  kindness. 
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THIS  powerful,  intelligent,  and  docile  animal,  is  a  native  of  the  country  the  name  of  which  it  bears, 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct  race.  Its  introduction  into  Britain  is  comparatively  of  recent  date; 
and  the  fine  animal  known  to  us  by  this  name  is  in  size  inferior  to  the  dog  in  its  native  state,  where 
it  measures  about  six  feet  and  a  half  from  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  the  length  of  which 
is  two  feet.  In  its  own  country  it  only  barks  when  greatly  irritated,  and  then  with  a  manifestly 
painful  effort,  producing  a  sound  which  is  described  as  being  particularly  harsh. 

The  dog  is  employed  by  the  settlers  as  a  beast  of  burden,  in  drawing  wood  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast.  Three  or  four  of  them,  yoked  to  a  sledge,  will  draw  two  or  three  hundredweight  of  wood  with 
great  facility  for  several  miles.  In  this  service  they  are  said  to  be  so  willing  and  sagacious,  as  to  need 
110  driver  or  guide,  bvit  having  delivered  their  burden,  they  return  without  delay  to  the  wood,  in  the 
expectation  of  receiving  food  as  a  recompense  for  their  labour.  In  this  country  the  Newfoundland 
dog  gives  proof  of  an  active  disposition ;  he  delights  in  being  employed  ;  and  the  pride  of  being 
useful  makes  him  take  uncommon  pleasure  in  carrying  in  his  mouth  a  stick,  a  basket,  or  any  other 
article  ;  and  it  would  be  dangerous  for  a  stranger  to  dispute  possession  with  him. 

Hamilton,  who  has  described  Antrim,  in  riding  from  Portrush  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  with 
some  company,  had  occasion  to  ford  the  river  Bust,  near  the  sea  ;  and,  as  the  fishermen  were  about  to 
haul  their  nets,  they  stopped  to  see  their  success.  As  soon  as  the  dog  they  had  saw  the  men  move, 
lie  instantly  ran  down  the  river  of  his  own  accord,  and  took  post  in  the  middle  of  it,  on  sonic  shallows, 
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where  he  could  occasionally  either  run  or  swim  ;  and  in  this  position  lie  placed  himself  witli  all  the 
eagerness  anil  attention  so  strongly  observable  in  a  pointer  dog,  who  «-/*  his  gaim-.  They  wen:  t'.,r 
some  time  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  his  scheme,  but  the  event  amply  justified  his  prudence,  as  the  fish, 
when  they  feel  the  net,  always  endeavour  to  make  directly  out  to  sea.  Accordingly,  one  of  the 
salmon  escaping  from  the  net,  rushed  down  the  stream  with  great  velocity,  toward  the  ford,  where  the 
dog  stood  to  receive  him  at  an  advantage.  A  very  diverting  chase  now  commenced,  in  which,  from  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,  the  whole  track  of  the  fish  could  be  discerned,  with  all  its  rapid  turnings 
and  windings.  After  a  smart  pursuit,  the  dog  found  himself  left  considerably  behind,  in  consequence 
of  the  water  deepening,  by  which  he  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  swimming. 

Instead,  however,  of  following  this  game  any  longer,  the  dog  readily  gave  it  over,  and  ran  with 
all  his  speed  directly  down  the  river,  till  he  was  sure  of  being  again  sea-ward  of  the  salmon,  where  he 
took  post  as  before  in  his  pointer's  attitude.  Here  the  fish  a  second  time  met  him,  and  a  fre*h  pursuit 
ensued,  in  which,  after  various  attempts,  the  salmon  at  last  made  its  way  out  to  the  sea,  notwithstanding 
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all  the  ingenious  and  vigorous  exertions  of  its  pursuer.  Though  the  dog  did  not  succeed  this  time,  the 
fishermen  stated  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  him  to  run  down  his  game;  and  that  he  was  of  very 
great  advantage  to  them,  by  turning  the  salmon  towards  the  net. 

Of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  purchased  by  his  father,  and  of  a  smaller  one  bred  in  the  house,  the 
Rev.  S.  Drew  used  to  relate  the  following  story  : — The  dairy  was  \mder  a  room  which  was  used 
occasionally  as  a  barn  and  for  apples,  into  which  the  fowls  sometimes  found  their  way,  and,  in 
scratching  among  the  chaff,  scattered  the  dust  into  the  pans  of  milk  below,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  rev.  gentleman's  mother-in-law.  In  this  a  favourite  cock  of  hers  was  the  chief  transgressor.  One 
day,  in  harvest,  she  went  into  the  dairy,  followed  by  the  little  dog;  and,  finding  dust  again  thrown 
into  the  rnilk-pans,  exclaimed,  "  I  wish  that  cock  was  dead  !" 

Not  long  after,  she  being  with  others  of  the  family  in  the  harvest-field,  they  observed  the  little 
dog  dragging  along  the  cock,  just  killed,  which,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  he  laid  at  the  feet  of  Mrs. 
Drew.  Highly  exasperated  at  the  literal  fulfilment  of  her  hastily-uttered  wish,  she  snatched  a  stick 
from  the  hedgf,  and  attempted  to  give  the  dog  a  beating.  The  luckless  animal  seeing  the  reception 
lie  was  likely  to  meet  with,  where  he  expected  to  receive  marks  of  approbation,  left  the  bird,  and  ran 
off;  she,  brandishing  her  stick,  and  saving,  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  "  I'll  pay  thee  for  this,  by-and-byi ." 
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In  the  evening,  when  about  to  put  this  threat  into  execution,  she  found  tlie  little  dog  established  in 
ore  eornei'  of  the  room,  and  the  large  one  standing  before  it.  Endeavouring  to  fulfil  her  intention  by 
drawing  off  the  large  dog,  he  plainly  gave  her  to  understand  that  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
relinquish  his  post.  She  then  tried  to  get  at  the  little  dog  behind  him  ;  but  the  threatening  gesture 
and  fiercer  growl  of  the  large  one  sufficiently  indicated  that  the  attempt  would  not  be  a  little  perilous. 
The  result  was  that  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  her  design. 

There  was  a  Newfoundland  dog  on  board  the  liellonn,  who  kept  the  deck  during  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  running  backward  and  forward  with  so  brave  an  anger,  that  he  became  a  greater 
favourite  with  the  men  than  ever.  When  the  ship  was  paid  off,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  sailors 
had  a  parting  dinner  on  shore.  Victor,  as  he  was  called,  was  placed  in  the  chair,  and  fed  with  roast 
beef  and  plum  pudding;  and  the  bill  was  made  out  in  Victor's  name. 

Dogs  of  this  species  can  swim  very  fast,  dive  with  easi1,  and  bring  things  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  water.  Other  dogs  can  swim,  but  not  so  willingly,  or  so  well.  The  Newfoundland  owes  this 
superiority  to  the  structure  of  the  foot,  which  is  semi-webbed  between  the  toes ;  thus  presenting  an 
extended  surface  to  press  away  the  water  from  behind,  and  then  collapsing  when  it  is  drawn  forward, 
previous  to  making  the  stroke.  This  property,  joined  to  great  courage  and  a  generous  disposition, 
enable  this  dog  to  render  important  services  in  preserving  endangered  life,  of  which  there  are  many 
instances. 

A  Newfoundland  dog,  for  example,  kept  at  the  ferry-house  at  Worcester,  became  famous  from 
having  saved,  at  different  periods,  three  persons  from  drowning.  So  fond  was  he  of  the  water,  that  lie 
seemed  to  consider  any  disinclination  to  it  as  a  reflection,  at  least,  on  the  species.  If  a  dog  was  left 
on  the  bank  by  its  master,  and,  in  the  idea  that  it  would  have  to  follow  the  boat  across  the  river,  stood 
yelping  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  unwilling  to  take  the  water,  this  veteran  would  go  down  to  him, 
and,  with  a  satirical  growl,  take  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  throw  him  into  the  Severn. 

To  take  another  instance  : — A  native  of  Germany,  fond  of  travelling,  was  pursuing  his  course 
through  Holland,  accompanied  by  a  large  Newfoundland  dog.  Walking,  one  evening,  on  a  high  bank, 
which  formed  one  side  of  a  dike  or  canal — so  common  in  that  country — his  foot  slipped,  and  he  was 
precipitated  into  the  water,  and,  being  unable  to  swim,  soon  became  senseless.  On  recovering  Ins 
recollection,  he  found  himself  in  a  cottage  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dike  to  that  from  which  he  had 
fallen,  surrounded  by  peasants,  who  had  been  using  the  means — so  generally  practised  in  that  country 
— to  restore  suspended  animation. 

The  account  they  gave  was,  that  one  of  them,  returning  from  his  labour,  saw,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  a  large  dog  in  the  water,  swimming  and  dragging,  and  sometimes  pushing,  something  which 
he  seemed  to  have  great  difficulty  in  supporting,  but  which  he  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  into  a 
small  creek  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  men  were.  When  the  dog  had  pulled  what  he 
had  hitherto  supported  as  far  out  of  the  water  as  he  was  able,  the  peasant  discovered  it  was  the  body 
of  a  man.  The  dog,  having  shaken  himself,  began  zealously  to  lick  the  hands  and  face  of  his  master, 
while  the  peasants  hastened  across  and  obtained  the  aid  that  had  proved  successful. 

Two  very  considerable  bruises,  with  the  marks  of  teeth,  appeared  on  the  shoulder  of  the  do.u's 
master,  and  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  whence,  it  was  supposed,  the  dog  first  seized  him  by  the  shoulders, 
and  swam  with  him  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  but  that  he  then  shifted  his  grasp  to  the  neck,  by 
which  he  had  been  able  to  support  the  head  out  of  the  water.  It  was  in  the  latter  position  that  the 
peasant  observed  the  dog  make  his  way  along  the  dike,  and  which  he  appeared  to  have  done  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  this  gentleman  owed  his  life  as  much  to  the  dog's 
sagacity  as  his  fidelity. 

That  a  dog  of  'this  kind  will  generously  interfere  in  behalf  of  strangers  in  peril  is  evident,  from 
the  following  fact : — A  gentleman,  named  Phillips,  was  on  a  visit  to  Portsmouth,  for  the  sake  of  sea- 
bathing ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  having  ventured  out  too  far,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  drowning. 
His  two  daughters,  perceiving  his  danger,  were  very  anxious  to  send  to  his  assistance,  but  the  boatmen, 
taking  advantage  of  their  alarm,  demanded  an  enormous  sum.  During  this  conference,  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  was  in  great  extremity,  and  had  scarcely  strength  to  keep  himself  up,  when  a  Newfoundland 
dog  suddenly  appeared,  dashed  gallantly  into  the  water,  swam  out  boldly  to  his  assistance,  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  him  safely  to  shore.  This  dog  belonged  to  a  butcher's  man  ;  and  Mr.  Phillips,  full  of 
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gratitude,  bought  him  011  the  spot  for  five  guineas.  Every  year,  on  the  4th  of  October,  lie  celebrated 
his  deliverance,  surrounded  by  his  family,  when  the  place  of  honour  at  the  table  wa.s  assigned  to  the 
dog,  with  a  good  ration  of  beefsteaks.  A  picture  of  the  animal  on  the  beach,  couchant,  with  the  sea 
and  some  rocks,  was  painted  by  Morland,  and  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  and  Mr.  Phillips  sent  a  copy  to 
each  of  his  friends.  This  picture  was  also  worked  on  all  his  table  linen,  napkins,  <fec.,  made  expressly 
for  him,  in  Ireland,  with  this  legend — "  Virum  extuli  mart — I  drew  the  man  out  of  the  sea." 

The  next  group  we  shall  notice  has  dogs  whose  ears  are  large  and  pendant ;  the  muzzle  is  long 
and  deep  ;  the  nose  is  large ;  the  hair  close  ;  the  scent  acute  ;  and  the  form  vigorous. 


THE   SAILOR   RESCUED. 


"Do  you  hear  that  mmic  1     a  gentleman  asked  his  Cockney  friend,  whom  he  had  taken  to  "the 
meet."     "  I  should,"  was  the  reply,  "  if  it  were  not  for  those  confounded  dogs.' 

Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens,  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  thought  very  differently,  as  he 

said  : — 


'Go,  cne  of  yon,  liml  out  the  forester, 
For  now  our  observation  is  perform'd; 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward*  of  the  day, 
My  love  shall  h*:ar  the  music  of  my  hounds. — 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley  ;  gu  — 


Despatch,  I  say— and  find  the  forester. — 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top," 
And  mark  live  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds,  and  echo  in  injunction." 


Foil-part. 
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Hippolyta,  his  betrothed,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  replies  : — 


'  I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus,  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
AVith  hounds  of  Sparta;  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding;  *  for,  besides  the  groves, 


Tbe  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry  :   I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder." 


The  hounds  we  have  engraved  are  from  a  celebrated  picture  by  Desportes,  and  were  probably 
painted  from  some  of  those  of  Louis  Quatorze.  That  monarch  kept  a  very  extensive  and  costly 
sporting  establishment;  and  the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  were  regularly  stocked  with 
stags,  fawns,  roebucks,  boars,  and  wolves.  During  the  summer  months  the  court  hunted  at  Versailles, 
Mendon,  and  Compiegne  ;  during  the  winter,  at  Rambouillet  and  Fontainebleau. 

England  has  long  been  remarkable  for  its  field  sports ;  and  our  object  will  be  now  to  describe  the 
various  species  of  dogs  employed  for  such  purposes. 

THE  TALBOT,  OR  OLD  ENGLISH  HOUND. 

IN  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  magnificent  folio  manuscript,  which  has  an  illuminated 
title-page,  representing  the  valiant  Earl  Talbot  presenting  it  to  Margaret  of  Aiijou,  queen  of  Henry  VI., 
with  his  dog  in  attendance.  The  cognizance  of  the  ancient  house  of  Shrewsbury  was — 


"  the  deep-flf  weil  hound, 

Bred  up  with  care;  strong,  heavy,  slow,  but  sure; 
Whose  ears  down-hanging  from  his  thick  round  head, 
Shall  swei  p  the  morning  dew ;  whose  clanging  voice 


Awake  the  mountain  echoes  in  his  call, 
And  shake  the  forests — the  bold  Talbot  kind  ; 
Of  these  the  prime  as  white  as  Alpine  snows, 
And  great  their  use  of  old." 


Whittaker,  in  his  "  History  of  Manchester,"  describes  this  as  the  original  stock  of  our  Island. 
ID  the  celebrated  chase  of  Fitzjames,  from  Walter  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  we  read  : — 


"  Yell'd  on  the  view  the  opening  pack ; 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  back; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 

Among  these,  however,  were— 

"  Two  dogs  of  black,  St.  Hubert's  breed, 
Unmatched  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed, 
Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came, 
And  all  but  won  the  desperate  game; 
For  scarce  a  spear's  length  from  his  haunch, 
Vindictive  toiled  the  bloodhounds  stanch  ; 


The  awaken'd  mountain  gave  response. 
A  hundred  dogs  baj'd  deep  and  strong, 
ClatterM  a  hundred  steeds  along." 


Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain, 
Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain. 
Thus  up  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
Between  the  precipice  and  brake, 
O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take.1 


This  famous  black  race  was  established  in  the  Ardennes,  in  the  sixth  century,  and  was  taken 
thither  from  the  Soiith  of  France,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  pilgrims  from  Pales- 
tine. The  saint  had  also  another — a  white  breed — taken  from  the  same  country,  more  prized 
than  the  black,  which  it  exceeded  in  size ;  and,  though  not  introduced  by  St.  Hubert,  was,  never- 
theless, named  after  the  patron  of  limiting.  A  third  breed  of  hounds,  of  considerable  stature,  and 
with  large  ears,  was  brought  from  Palestine  by  St.  Louis,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  breed  was  swift,  bold,  and  vehement ;  the  prevailing  colour  was  rufous  gray.  A  large,  red-haired 
breed  of  hounds  was  employed  on  the  Continent,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  for  hunting 
the  wild  boar  and  wolf. 

Colonel  H.  Smith  supposes  that  to  the  white  breed  of  St.  Hubert's  the  Talbot  is  allied.     It  was 

with  such  hounds  that, 

"  to  hunt  the  deer, 
Earl  Persie  took  his  waje ;" 

and  it  was  with  them  that  our  ancestors  chased  the  larger  kinds  of  game,  with  which,  when  our  island 
was  almost  one  vast  forest,  the  country  abounded.  For  delicacy  of  scent  and  acutoness  of  hearing,  they 
were  unrivalled,  and  their  great  power  rendered  them  a  match,  even  singly,  for  the  strongest  of  their 
quarry. 

One  of  these  animals,  recently  seen,  was  tall  and  robust,  with  a  chest  of  extraordinary  depth  and 
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breadth,  with  pendulous  lips,  and  deeply-set  eyes  ;  the  ears  were  large  and  long,  and  hung  very  low  ; 
the  nose  was  broad,  and  the  nostrils  large  and  moist.  The  voice  was  deep,  full,  and  sonorous.  The 
general  colour  was  black,  passing  into  tan,  or  sandy-red,  about  the  muzzle  and  along  the  inside  of  the 
limbo. 


THE  FOXHOUND. 


No  other  country  can  produce  such  a  breed,  in  figure,  speed,  strength,  and  perseverance.     This  dog 
about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  inches  in  height;  the  limbs  are  straight  and   clean  ;   the  feet 
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round,  and  of  moderate  size;  the  In-cast  is  wide,  and  the  chest  deep  ;  the  shoulders  thrown  Luck  :  the 
head  is  small ;  the  neck  thin  ;  the  back  broad  ;  the  tail  rather  bushy,  and  well  carried. 

The  Heetness  of  some  of  these  dogs  is  extraordinary.     Merkin,  a  celebrated  foxhound,  belonging 
to  Colonel  Thornton,  ran  four  miles  in  seven  minutes.     Formerly,  the  foxhound  was  bred  rather  for 


Tilt    FUXHOUMU. 

endurance  than  great  speed,  and  then  the  chase  would  last  for  several  hours.  On  one  occasion,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  hounds  found  the  fox  at  a  quarter  before  eight  in  the  morning,  and  killed  him  at 
ten  minutes  before  six,  after  a  chase  of  ten  hours'  hard  running.  Many  of  the  sportsmen  tired  three 
horses  each  ;  eleven  couple  and  a  half  of  the  hounds  only  were  in  at  the  death,  and  several  horses  died 
during  the  chase. 


THE  STAGHOUND. 

A  FAR-FAMED  picture,  from  the  easel  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  is  called  "  Low  Life."  It  is  one  of  a  bull- 
dog, the  pet  of  some  butcher  ;  and  the  bulky  frame,  rude  face,  eye  injured  in  some  tierce  combat,  and 
lolling  tongue,  are  all  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  circumstances  of  such  a  huge  brute.  AYe  give  this 
in  an  engraving,  with  another  of  "  High  Life,"  by  the  same  artist,  representing  in  contrast,  which 
cannot  be  surpassed,  a  thorough-bred  staghound,  in  a  chamber  scene,  from  days  of  chivalry.  The 
noble  animal  is  the  property  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 

Her  Majesty  has  a  very  fine  pack  of  hounds,  most  of  them  being  fully  l'0  inches  in  height ; 
have  broad   short  heads,    and   straight  hind   legs,  and  tails   more   "fiMffcni"    than    is   often   seen  in 
the  ordinary  foxhound.     Long,  indeed,  was  stag-hunting  a  royal  pastime. 

When  the  feast  was  over,  in  Branksome  Tower,  as  the  minstrel  sings — 


"The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlers  all; 
Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
Loitered  through  the  lofty  hall, 
Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire; 


The  staghounds  weary  with  the  chase, 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race, 
From  Teviot-stone  to  Kskdale  moor." 


This  breed  was  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  fleet  foxhound  and  the  large  old  English,  or 
southern  breed— now  almost  extinct.  The  Royal,  the  Derby,  the  Englefield,  the  New  Forest,  and 
the  Darlington  packs  of  staghounds  were  formerly  celebrated. 

The  staghound  is  generally  considered  the  same,  but  only  a  larger  variety  of  the  foxhound  ;  but. 
though  originally  descended  alike,  they  are  not  now  bred  from  the  same  .strains Indiscriminately.  Ah  .with 
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the  old  deerhound  and  greyhound,  so  with  these  dogs,  though  in  organi/ation  ;md  appearance  identical, 
yet,  from  being  entered  and  kept  for  many  generations  to  different  game,  they  are  to  be  "readily 
distinguished  by  their  style  of  hunting.  "  Nevertheless,"  says  Stonehenge,  "  no'  one  could  say  where 
the  line  which  divides  them  passes,  aud  it  would  be  impossible  even  for  Mr.  Davis  to  distinguish  a  large 
spiry  foxhound  from  one  of  the  smaller  and  lightest  of  her  Majesty's  beautiful  pack.  The  staghound, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a  large  foxhound,  or  the  foxhound  as  a  small  staghound  ;  the  one 
devoted  to  the  hunting  of  deer,  the  other  to  that  of  the  fox." 

The  original  stock  of  these  two  varieties  is  considered  to  be  the  southern  hound,  bloodhound,  or 
Talbot.  Changes  iu  the  face  of  a  country  lead  to  others,  and  among  them  t-ho  condition  of  its  dn<^. 
Kngkind,  like  other  countries  of  Europe,  was  largely  covered  with  forests.  Those  of  Thick  wood  and 
Stokenchurch,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  Windsor  Forest,  in  Berkshire;  and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, are  still  extensively  wooded,  and  may  recall  a  state  which  was,  in  former  times,  far  more 
extended,  and  when  slower  horses  and  dogs  were  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  chase.  The 
increase  of  population  tending  to  the  destruction  of  forests,  by  causing  a  demand  for  the  productions  of 
arable  land,  has  wrought  so  great  a  change,  that  we  have  now  hardly  any  forests  of  considerable  extent, 
though,  perhaps,  there  are  few  countries  over  which  timber  is  more  equally  distributed. 

As  the  country  was  cleared  more  speed  was  required,  and  when  the  horse  could  be  used,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  it,  a  faster  hound  was  sought  for,  and  the  old-fashioned,  deep-toned,  and  careful 
hound  was  bred,  of  which  our  fathers  read  in  "  Beck  ford  on  Hunting,"  and  in  "The  Chase,"  by 
Somerville,  who  was  said  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  have  written  "very  good  verse — for  a  gentleman."  That 
poem  has,  undoubtedly,  enjoyed  a  long  career  of  favouritism  with  those  who  have  combined  a  taste  f,,r 
such  .reading  with  an  attachment  to  the  sports  of  the  field.  It  is  written  in  tolerably  harmonious 
blank  verse  ;  and,  as  Somerville  was  practically  master  of  his  subject,  his  descriptions  are  always 
accurate,  and  frequently  vivid,  while  he  has  varied  them  by  comparing  the  rural  sports  of  other 
countries  with  those  of  his  own. 

During  the  reign  of  George  III.,  who  was  devoted  to  the  chase  of  the  stag,  several  of  the  most 
tremendous  runs  on  record  took  place  ;  at  some  of  which  the  king— a  daring  horseman— was  present. 
On  one  occasion,  the  deer  was  liberated  at  the  starting-post  of  Ascot  Heath,  and,  after  making  Bagshot 
Park,  proceeded,  without  head  or  double,  over  the  open  country,  through  Finchamstead  Woods,  Bark- 
ham,  Arborfield,  Swallowfield,  Mortimer,  across  the  river  Kennett,  and  over  the  intervening  country  tc. 
Tilchurst,  below  Reading,  where  the  deer  was  taken  unhurt,  after  a  desperate  run  of  four  hours  and 
twenty  minutes— horsemen  being  thrown  out  in  every  part  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed. 
One  hm-se  dropped  dead  on  the  field  ;  another  immediately  after  the  chase,  before  he  could  reach  the 
stable  ;  and  seven  more  within  the  week.  Of  such  severity  was  this  run,  that  tired  horses,  in  great 
danger,  and  others  completely  log- weary,  or  broken  down,' were  .unavoidably  left  at  various  inns  in 
different  parts  of  the  couniry. 

Cowper  wrote,  in  the  view  of  such  facts  :— 
"  Does  law,  so  jealous  in  the  cause  of  man, 

Denounce  no  doom  on  the  delinquent  ?     None  ! 

He  lives,  and  o'er  his  brimming  beaker  boasts 

(As  if  barbarity  were  high  desert) 

Th'  inglorious  feat,  and,  clamorous  in  praise 

Of  the  poor  brute,  seems  wisely  to  suppose 

The  honours  of  his  matchless  horse  his  o*n. 

lint  many  a  crime  deem'd  innocent  on  earth 

Ii  registered  in  Heaven  ;  and  these,  no  doubt, 

Have  each  their  record,  with  a  curse  annexed  . 


And  when  the  bush-exploring  boy,  that  seized 

The  younef,  to  let  the  parent  bird  go  free; 

Prov'd  He  rot  plainly,  (hat  his  meaner  w.nks 

Are  yet  his  cire,  and  have  an  int'reat  all— 

All,  in  the  universal  Father's  love? 

On  Noah,  and  in  him  on  all  mankind, 

The  charter  was  conferr'd,  by  which  we  hold 

The  flesh  of  animals  in  fee,  and  claim 

O'er  all  we  feed  a  power  of  life  and  death  ; 

But  read  the  instrument,  and  mark  it  well : 

Th'  oppression  of  a  tyrannous  control 

Can  find  no  w.irrant  there.     Feed,  then,  ard  yield 

Thanks  for  thy  food.     Cdrnivo  oua,  through  sin, 

Feed  on  the  sl-.in,  but  spire  the  living  brute!" 


"  Man  may  dismiss  comp.ission  from  his  heart, 
But  God  will  never.     When  he  charg'd  the  Jew 
T'  assi.-t  his  foe's  down-fallen  beast  to  rise  ; 

The  dogs  of  former  days,  as  of  the  times  of  George  III.,  were  filter 'than  "the  Southern 'hound,  but 

slow  when  compared  with  the  modern  foxhound.     Then  the  fox  was   tracked  to  his  woodland 

-early  m  the  day,  and  consequently  being  full  of  food,  which  he  hail  not  had  time  to  digest  his 

was  proportionably  slow  to  that  he  adopts   now,  when  the  chase   occurs  several  hours  after  his 

teptl        The  improved  state  of  the  hound  arises  from  crossing  the  breed  with  the  orevhouud 
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LOW    LIFE.       FROM    A    TAINTING    BY    SIR    KDWIN    LANDSEKK,    R  A.       (l!Y    1'KIEMISSION    OF   Ml-.SSliS.    CUAVKS.) 

and  the  Scotch  deerhound.     The  scent  of  the  deer's  foot  is  not  good,  '>«*  the  animal  "ears  a  strong 
J>ody-sceiit,  which  is  readily  caught  by  the  .staghonnd.      The  endurance  of  this  dog   is   gi-eat,   Imt  it  is 
thought  mutual,  in  this  respect,  to  the  foxhound.      Slow  hounds,  of  tin-  old   lnvrd,   "unharbour"   the 
:    and  to  the  utoghoUnd  the  chase  only  is  committed. 


THE  STAGIIOUND. 
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As  a  proof  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  had  any  idea  of  such  packs  of  hounds  as  wo  have 
at  present,  we  have  only  to  consider  Ovid's  description  of  the  .death  of  Acticon,  and  we  shall  lie  convinced 
that  his  hounds  were  a  mixture  of  dogs,  with  very  different  qualities  and  characters  in  scent,  sight,  velocity, 
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v  "''•''•   •*''•'••  (l"'"'"'-  :t'"'   '"»'••      !»"' I,   *"<-1i  mixtures  were  common  in  any  great  hunting  expedition 

on  the  Continent,  until  the  beginning  of  the  la.st  century. 

The  breeds  of  England  were  only  introduced  into  France  after  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  visited 
this  country.  Reddish  dogs  were  still  generally  used  there  to  hunt  the  wolf  till  the  year  1779,  and 
those  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  kept  at  Laaken,  were  mostly  of  a  rust  colour,  with  black  backs  • 
but  his  ^taMishim-nt  was  on  the  ancient  footing,  consisting,  in  part,  of  matches  or  pairs  of  similarly 
oloured  dogs  and  breeds,  but  each  pair  differing  somewhat  in  race  :  thus  there  were  mastiffs,  rough 
greyhounds,  matin-dogs,  and  large  terriers  ;  several  or  all  of  these  were  taken  out  to  hunt  the  sta<r,  the 
boar,  and  the  wolf;  and  on  some  occasions  it  was  as  difficult  as  it  was  dangerous  to  keep  them  from 
attacking  one  another. 

The  Byzantine  emperors,  the  Turkish  sultans,  and  the  German  emperors,  had  all  regularly- 
orgamsjd  bodies  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  of  the  house 
of  Valois,  exceeded,  in  these  respects,  the  state  maintained,  not  only  by  the  kin-s  of  France  but  by 
the  sovereigns  of  England. 

Of  the  number  of  dogs  they  kept,  we  may  judge  by  the  officers  in  their  household  placed  on  the 
stabhshmeut  of  the  chase  ;  it  consisted,  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Good,  of  one  grand  veneur,  or  great 
huntsman,  with  twenty-four  attendant  huntsmen,  a  clerk,  and  twenty-four  valets ;  one  hundred  and 
twenty  hverymen,  six  pages  of  the  hounds,  six  pages  of  the  greyhounds,  twelve  under-pa-es  of  the 
hounds,  six  superintendents  of  the  servants  of  the  kennels,  six  valets  of  limers,  six  of  greyhounds, 
twelve  of  running  hounds,  six  of  spaniels,  six  of  small  dogs,  six  of  English  dogs  (mastiffs),  six  of  Artois 

(matms),  twelve  bakers  of  dog's  bread,  a  great  wolf  hunter,  four  wolf  hunters,  a  grand  falconer, 
twenty-four  falconers,  and  various  other  officers  having  business  witli  birds  ;  in  all,  430  !  All  these 
pei-sons  bore  arms,  and  cried  the  ducal  war-cry  under  his  immediate  banner. 

THE  BLOODHOUND.* 

A  STRIKING  picture   is  called  up  before   the   mind,  as  the  minstrel  tells  of  the   young  heir  of  bold 
Uuccleuch  being  lost  in  the  wood — 

J-ntil  he  heard  the  mountains  round  His  wet  cheek  gW'd  'twixt  fear  and  ire 

K.ng  to  the  taking  of  a  hound.  He  faced  the  bloodl,ound  „,,„,„„ 

And  hark  !  and  hark  !   the  deep-mouthed  bark  .And  he],|  his  little  bat  on  hi-h  ; 

Comes  mgher  .till,  and  nighcr:  So  nerce  he  struck    the  d      *,,'.,,, 


Hursts  on  tbe  path  a  dark  bloodhound, 

His  tawny  muzzle  track'd  the  ground, 

And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 

Soon  as  the  'wilder'd  child  saw  he, 

He  flew  at  him  rif-ht  furiouslie. 

I  ween  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 

The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy  ; 

Then,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire, 


At  cautious  distance  loudly  bay'd, 

But  still  in  act  to  spring ; 

When  dashed  an  archer  through  the  glade, 

And,  when  he  saw  the  bound  was  stay'u, 

He  drew  his  tough  bow-string  ; 

But  a  rough  voice  cried,  '  Shoot  not,  hoy! 

Ho!  shoot  not  Edward — 'tis  a  bov!'" 


An  old  pamphlet,   «  The  Noble  Art  of  Venerie,  or  Hunting,"  tells  us  in  words  that  we  models,, 

uberts  hounds,   so  called,  were  commonly  black,  but  that  the  race  had  become  so  mingled 

they  were  found  of  all   colour.     The  abbot,  of  St.  Hubert  always  kept  some  of  their  race  iu 

remembrance  of  the  samt,  who  was  a  hunter  with  St.  Eustace.     They  were  strong  in  body,  but  their 

be  were    ow  and  short ;  they  were  not  swift,  but  very  good  of  scent,  hunting  chtces  which  were  far 

straggled,  foanng  neither  water  nor  cold,  and  preferring  the  chace  of  the  fox,  the  boar,  and  such  like, 

BCMM6,    says  the  writer,  "  they  find  themselves  neither  of  swiftness  nor  courage  to  hunt  and  kill  the 

The  blooiihoumis  °f 


I  made  BO  great  account  to  breed  from  then,,  or  to  keep  the  kind,  and  yet  I  found 
Whifih  a  hunter  d,,l  dedicate  to  a  prince  of  Lorraine,  who  .seemed  to  love  hunting  much    when* 
W«  ,  bla,,n  which  the  same  hunter  gave  to  his  bloodhound,  called  Souyllard,  which  wls  white  :- 

1  My  name  came  first  from  holy  Hubert's  race, 
SouyllarJ,  my  bire,  a  hound  of  singular  grace.'  " 


THE  BLOODHOUND. 


Such  animals   wore  employed  by  our  ancestors  in  the  pursuit  of  game. 
Deloraine  says  of  "dark  Musgrave  :" — 

"  'Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind, 
To  see  how  thou  the  chase  wuulil  wind — 
Cheer  the  dark  bloodhound  on  hi*  way, 
And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray." 


Tims  Sir  William   of 


In  proof  of  the  skill  of  "  the  stark  moss 


As  certainly  were  they  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  men. 
trooper,".  Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  it  is  said  that  he, 

"  By  wily  turns  and  desperate  bound*, 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  bloodhound*." 

To  obtain  such  skill  became  important  to  the  kings  and  heroes  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  the  border- 
riders.  Barbour  informs  us  that  Robert  Bruce  was  repeatedly  tracked  by  sleuth-dogs.*  On  one 
occasion,  he  escaped  by  wading  a  bow-shot  down  a  brook,  and  ascending  into  a  tree  by  a  branch  which 
overhung  the  water ;  thus,  leaving  no  trace  on  land  of  his  footsteps,  he  baffled  the  scent. 

A  sure  way  of  stopping  the  dog  was  to  pour  blood  upon  the  track,  which  destroyed  the  discrimin- 
ating fineness  of  the  scent.  A  captive  was  sometimes  sacrificed  on  such  occasions.  Henry  the 
Minstrel  tells  a  romantic  story  of  Wallace,  founded  on  this  circumstance  r — The  hero's  little  band  had 
been  joined  by  an  Irishman,  named  Fawden,  a  dark,  savage,  and  suspicious  character.  After  a  sharp 
skirmish  at  Black-Erneside,  Wallace  was  forced  to  retreat  with  only  sixteen  followers.  The  English 
pursued  with  a  border  sleuth-watch,  or  bloodhound. 

"  In  Gebderland  there  was  that  hratchet  bred, 
Liker  of  scent,  to  follow  them  that  fled  ; 
So  was  he  used  in  Eske  and  Liddesdail, 
Till  she  gat  blood,  no  fleeing  might  avail." 

lu  the  retreat  Fawden,  being  tired,  or  affecting  to  be  so,  would  go  no  further.  Wallace,  having  in  vain 
argued  with  him,  in  hasty  anger,  struck  off  his  head,  and  continued  the  retreat.  When  the  English 
came  up,  their  hound  stayed  upon  the  dead  body. 

u  The  sleuth  stopped  at  Fawden,  till  she  stood, 
Nor  farther  moved  fr.t'  time  she  found  the  blood." 

Bloodhounds  were  used  by  Henry  VIII.  in  France;  by  Elizabeth  in  the  Irish  wars,  Essex  having 
no  fewer  than  800  of  them  in  his  army ;  ajtd,  with  the  greatest  inhumanity,  by  the  Spauiards  in  Peru. 
This  breed  was  kept  up  by  the  Buccleuch  family  on  their  border  estates,  where  deer-stealing  and  other 
acts  of  violence  were  common,  till  within  the  eighteenth  century.  Robertson,  the  historian,  describing 
the  war  carried  on  by  Columbus,  against  the  natives  of  St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  .says : — -"The  body  which 
took  the  field  consisted  only  of  two  hundred  foot,  twenty  horse,  and  tweuty  large  dogs  ;  and  how 
strange  soever  it  may  seem  to  mention  the  last  as  comprising  part  of  a  military  force,  they  were  not, 
perhaps,  the  least  formidable  and  destructive  of  the  whole,  when  employed  against  naked  and  timid 
Indians."  He  afterwards  alludes  to  the  fierce  onset  of  the  dogs  as  producing  great  constor- 
nation. 

During  the  last  century  bloodhounds  were  kept  by  rangers  and  park-keepers  in  England,  to  detect 
poachers  and  sheep-stealers.  Somerville,  too,  well  described  one  of  this  remarkable  breed  as  pursuing 
the  task  that  had  been  committed  to  him  : — 


"  Soon  the  sagacious  brute,  his  curling  tail 
Flourished  in  air,  li>w  bending,  plies  around 
His  busy  nose,  the  steaming  vapour  snuffs 
Inquisitive,  nor  leaves  one  turf  untried, 
Till,  conscious  of  the  recent  stains,  his  heart 
Beats  quick ;  his  snuffling  nose,  his  active  tail, 
Attest  bis  joy ;  then,  with  deep-opening  mouth, 
That  makes  the  welkin  tremble,  he  proclaims 
Th'  audacious  felon.     Foot  by  foot  he  marks 


His  winding  way,  while  all  the  list'ning  crowd 
Applaud  his  rrasonings;  o'er  the  watery  ford, 
Dry  sandy  heaths,  and  stony  barren  hi'ls  ; 
O'er  beaten  paths,  with  men  and  beast  detained  ; 
1'iif-rring  he  pursues — till  at  the  cot 
Arrived,  and  seizing  by  his  guilty  throat 
The  caitiff  vile,  redeems  the  captive  priy, 
So  exquisitely  delicate  his  senee." 


A  nobleman,  of  the   last   century,  wishing   to   know  if  a  young  bloodhound  he  had  was  well 

•  Probably  from  slut,  the  track  of  a  deer. 
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instructed,  directed  one  of  his  servants  to  Walk  i.r  a  (own  four  miles  distant,  and  afterwards  to  a 
market  town  three  miles  from  thence.  The  dog,  without  seeing  the  man  he  had  to  pursue,  followed 
him.  l>y  the  scent  to  both  these  places,  notwithstanding  that  a  multitude  of  market  people  went  along 
i  In-  .-a  me  road,  and  that  it  was  crossed  by  many  more.  When  the  bloodhound  reached  the  chief  market 
town,  lie  passed  through  the  streets  without  noticing  any  person  there,  and  did  not  stop  till  he  had 
reached  the  upper  room  of  a  house  to  which  the  man  had  gone,  to  tlic  astonishment  and  admiration  ot 
all  who  had  accompanied  him  in  this  pursuit, 

Another  instance  of  this  animal's  sagacity  is  not  less  remarkable.  A  person,  in  getting  over  a 
stile  into  a  field  near  the  New  Forest,  remarked  that  there  was  blood  upon  it.  Almost  imme- 
diately he  remembered  that  some  deer  had  been  killed  and  several  sheep  had  been  stolen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  he  thought  that  perhaps  this  was  the  blood  of  one  that  had  been  killed  in  the 
preceding  night. 

The  man  went  now  to  the  nearest  lodge  to  give  information  ;  but  the  keeper  being  from  home,  lie 
had  to  go  to  Rhiuefield  lodge,  which  was  at  a  considerable  distance.  Toomer,  the  under-keeper,  went 
with  him  from  thence,  accompanied  by  a  bloodhound.  The  dog,  being  brought  to  the  .spot,  was  laid  on 
the  scent,  and,  after  following  for  about  half  a  mile  the  track  the  depredator  had  taken,  came,  at  last, 
to  a  heap  of  furze  faggots,  belonging  to  the  family  of  a  cottager.  The  woman  of  the  house  attempted 
to  drive  the  dog  away,  but  was  prevented,  and,  on  the  faggots  being  removed,  a  hole  was  discovered 
in  the  ground,  which  contained  the  body  of  a  sheep,  recently  killed,  and  also  a  considerable  quantity  of 
salted  meat.  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  discovery  is,  that  the  dog  was  not  brought  to  the 
scent  till  more  than  sixteen  hours  after  the  man  had  carried  away  the  sheep. 

A  breed  of  these  dogs  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  of  Oxford-street,  London, 
and  it  was  considered  one  of  great  purity.  The  form  was  very  robust,  and  the  height  at  the  shoulders  was 
not  less  than  twenty-eight  inches.  The  muzzle  was  broad  and  full,  the  upper  lip  large  and  pendulous, 
the  vortex  of  the  head  prominent,  the  expression  stern,  thoughtful,  and  noble;  the  breast  broad,  the 
limbs  strong  and  muscular,  and  the  original  colour  was  a  deep  tan  with  large  black  spots.  A  warm 
friendship,  terminated  only  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bell,  subsisted  between  him  and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  leads  us  to  conjecture  that  one  of  his  dogs  served  as  a  model  to  the  great 
painter  of  animals,  for  the  noble  creature  contrasting  so  signally  with  the  snappish  terrier  at  his  side, 
in  the  famous  picture,  "Dignity  and  Impudence."*  No  wonder  the  artist  has  acqiiired  the  name,  ot 
"  Le  Eaffaelle  des  Chiens."  Nothing  can  exceed  the  calmness  of  great  yet  restrained  power  in  the 
noble  hound,  nor  the  irritability  of  the  little  brute,  ready  to  growl,  to  bark,  or  to  bite,  should  any 
one  dare  to  intrude  on  a  domain  which  he  accounts  his  own.  This  picture  was  painted  for  Mr.  Bell, 
and  will,  doubtless,  be  still  preserved  in  his  family. 

Allied  to  the  animals  now  considered  is  a  dog  of  Spanish  descent,  called  the  Cuban  bloodhound. 
A  hundred  of  these  sagacious  but  savage  dogs  were  sent,  about  seventy  years  ago,  from  the  Havanna  to 
Jamaica,  to  extinguish  the  Maroon  war,  which  at  that  time  was  fiercely  raging.  Accompanied  by  forty 
Spanish  chasseurs,  chiefly  people  of  colour,  their  appearance  and  that  of  the  dogs  struck  terror  into  the 
negroes.  The  dogs,  although  muzzled  and  led  in  leashes,  rushed  furiously  at  every  object,  dragging 
along  the  chasseurs,  in  spite  of  all  their  endeavours  to  restrain  them. 

General  Walpole  ordered  a  review  of  the  dogs  and  the  men,  that  he  might  know  how  they  would 
act.  He  set  out  for  a  place  called  Seven  Rivers,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Skinner,  whom  he  appointed 
to  conduct  the  attack.  Notice  of  his  coming  having  preceded  him,  a  parade  of  the  chasseurs  was 
ordered,  and  they  were  taken  to  a  distance  from  the  house,  in  order  to  be  advanced  when  the  general 
alighted.  On  his  arrival,  the  commissioner,  who  had  procured  the  dogs,  was  desired  to  parade  them. 
The  Spaniards  soon  appeared  at  the  end  of  a  gentle  acclivity,  drawn  out  in  a  line,  containing  upwards 
of  forty  men,  with  their  dogs  in  front,  unmuzzled,  and  held  by  cotton  ropes.  On  receiving  the 
command,  fire!  they  discharged  their  fusils  and  advanced,  as  for  a  real  attack.  This  was  intended  to 
ascertain  what  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  flogs,  if  engaged  under  a  fire  of  the  Maroons.  Tho 
volley  was  no  sooner  discharged  than  the  dogs  rushed  forward  with  the  greatest  fury,  amid  the  shouls  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  dragged  on  by  them  with  irresistible  force.  Some  of  the  dogs,  maddened  l>y 
the  shout  of  attack,  while  held  back  by  the  ropes,  seized  on  the  stocks  of  the  guns  in  the  hands  of  their 

*  See  "  Masterpieces  of  Celebrated  Painters."    Caasell.  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 
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keepers,  nil.!  tore  piece,;  out  ot  them.  Their  impetuosity  was  so  great,  that  they  were  willi  dillirulty 
stopped  before  they  reached  the  general,  who  fouuil  it,  necessary  to  hurry  int.o  tin1  ehai-.e  IVoni  wliic-li  he 
liiul  alighted  ;  and,  had  not,  the-  most  strenuous  exertions  been  made,  the  hound-  would  ha\  e  sei/ed  on 
tin- horses.  This  terrific  expedition  produced  the  intended  etl'eet  ;  the  Maroons  ;it  one,-  ra|,it  nlated,  mill 
were  subsequently  sent  to  Halifax,  in  North  Aniei -iea. 

Taylor  says,  in  his  "Visit  to  Cuba:"  "  While  hero,  two  most,  formidable  additions  were  made 
to  the  residents  of  the  place — a  new  overseer  from  Mat,aii/.as  and  his  do;;.  1  need  not  say  of  what  breed 
was  the  latter,  and  the  former  was,  I  think,  the  most  active  man  and  the  l>e.st  horseman  I  could  ever 
have  believed  to  exist.  I  was  the  cause,  on  one  occasion,  of  both  these  visitors'  powers  being  called 
upon,  though  innocently.  Sitting,  in  the  evening,  in  the  front  verandah,  I  looked  up,  momentarily, 
from  my  book,  and  my  eye  rested  on  a  favourite  clump  of  palms,  a  long  way  off,  which  1  had  many  a 
time  admired.  At  that  instant,  the  tallest  of  these  suddenly  disappeared. 

"Struck  by  such  a  strange  circumstance,  I  called  to  the  overseer,  who  was  quietly  walking  his 
horse  up  the  avenue,  and  told  him.  Quick  as  lightning,  without  giving  an  answer,  he  struck  his  spurs 
into  the  flanks  of  his  horse,  and,  quicker  than  I  can  write  it,  was  on  the  spot.  A  noble  palm  of  eighty 


CL'BAS    HOUNDS. 


feet  lay  indeed,  prostrate,  cut  through  with  an  axe,  and  already  minns  its  glory,  its  crown  havmg  1 n 

cut  off  for  the  sake  of  the  cabbage.     In  vain,  however,  did  he  look  for  the  culprit  and  shont ; 
than  two  minutes  after,  behold  him  back  !     '  White  or  black,  I  have  him  now  !'  shouted  he,  a.- 
the  do-  scampered  off  again.     One  sniff  at  the  tree  was  enough  for  the  bloodhound,   i 
minutes  more,  the  negro  (for  it  was  one  belonging  to  the  estate)  was  in  custody,  unuyur 
for  his  master  was  close  on  his  track.     He  was  punished,  but  not,  I  believe,  very  severely. 


THE   rOIXTEft.* 


Tins  do-,  in  its  general  aspect,  character,  and  colours,  belongs  more  nearly  to  the  race  of  hounds  than 
any  Oth«  Of  the  shooting  or  gun  dogs.  His  name  having  Spanishnsually  pre.ixed  to  it,  atWd>  reason  tor 
believing  that  the  race  was  of  Peninsular  origin.  But,  as  the  primitive  breed  mns,  still  be  presumed 
to  come  from  the  East,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Western  Europe,  including  l!nt,.iu,  o' 

»  Canis  avicularis. 
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dnrtion  to  the   PhuMii.-ian  traders  who  brought  them  to   Spain  and  to  this  country  at  so  remote  a 
period,  that  they  may  be  regarded   lien'  :is  indigenous. 

The  Pointer  is  quite  smooth,  commonly  marked  like  the  foxhound,  or  with  more  spreading  dark 
colours  ;  some  of  the  best  breed  are,  however,  entirely  black. 

The  power  of  scent  in  a  dog  is  very  different  from  the  human  sense  of  smell.  Were  a  man  to 
nib  his  nostrils  and  lips  with  strongly  offensive  matter,  his  nose  would  not  },e  able  lo  overpower  the 
stench  within  it  sufficiently  to  distinguish  other  smells.  But  the  hound  or  pointer  will  ram  his 
nose  into  filthy  matter,  and  yet  be  able  to  wind  the  bird  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  or  trace  the  line 
of  a  fox,  a  hare,  or  a  rabbit,  which  even  to  the  clear  nose  of  a  man  would  indicate  nothing.  The 
slot  of  a  deer,  the  pad-mark  of  a  fox,  and  the  warm  form  of  a  disturbed  hare  or  rabbit,  will  yield  its 
scent  to  human  olfactories,  yet  hounds,  reeking  as  to  their  nostrils  and  lips  with  foetid  matter,  which 
smells  offensively  to  the  sportsman  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards,  will  come  swiftly  over  the  steps 
that  gave  the  sportsman  no  information,  and  pick  up  a  continuous  line  of  chase  by  nose,  which  will 
serve  them  to  run  the  animal  down. 

There  is  a  remarkable  self-denial  in  a  setter  or  a  pointer.  The  hound  gives  full  play  to  his  feel- 
ings ;  chases  and  babbles,  and  makes  as  much  noise  as  he  likes,  provided  only  he  is  true  to  his  game. 
The  spaniel  is  under  no  restraint,  except  being  kept  within  gunshot.  The  greyhound  has  it  all  his 
•own  way  as  soon  as  he  is  loosed.  And  the  terrier  watches  at  the  rat's  hole,  because  he  cannot  get  into 
it.  But  the  pointer,  at  the  very  moment  when  other  dogs  satisfy  themselves,  and  rush  upon  their 
game,  suddenly  stops,  and  points,  with  almost  breathless  anxiety,  to  that  which  we  might  naturally 
suppose  he  would  eagerly  seize.  He  seems  to  feel,  "  this  is  my  master's,  aud  not  mine  ;  and  here  I 
am  till  he  comes  up,  or  the  birds  are  off  of  themselves."  If,  too,  a  steady  pointer  be  narrowly 
watched  on  his  game,  it  will  be  seen  how  he  holds  his  breath.  It  is  evident  he  must  stand  in  a 
certain  degree  of  pain,  for  a  dog  respires  quickly  ;  and  when  he  comes  up  to  his  master  in  the  field,  he 
puffs  and  blows,  and  his  tongue  is  invariably  hanging  out  of  his  mouth.  Yet  this  is  never  seen  on  a 
point.  The  effort  to  be  quiet,  with  fetching  the  breath  deeply,  causes,  at  intervals,  a  sudden  hysteric 
gasp,  which  he  cannot  possibly  prevent  till  he  can  breathe  freely  again.  If  the  birds  run,  he  creeps 
after  cautiously  and  carefully,  stopping  at  intervals,  lest, ,  by  a  sudden  movement,  he  should  spring 
them  too  soon.  Great  is  his  delight  when  his  anxiety  is  crowned  with  success,  as  the  bird  falls,  and 
he  lays  it  at  his  master's  feet. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  qualifications  or  habits  of  dogs— -certainly  not  innate,  but 
the  result  of  education,  at  least,  originally,  which  education,  continued  through  a  series  of  generations, 
has  produced  permanent  effects.  No  dog,  for  example,  in  a  state  of  nature,  would  point  with  his  nose 
at  a  partridge,  and  then  stand  motionless  as  a  statue,  for  the  dog  would  gain  nothing  by  the  proceeding. 
Man,  however,  has  availed  himself  of  the  docility  and  delicacy  of  scent  peculiar  to  a  certain  breed  ;  he 
has  taught  the  dog  his  lesson,  and  the  lesson  has  become  a  second  nature.  A  young  pointer  take's  to 
its  work  as  if  by  intuition,  and  scarcely  requires  discipline.  Thus,  education  modifies  organisation— 
not  that  it  makes  a  dog  otherwise  than  a  dog,  but  it  qualifies  its  existing  instinct,  or  renders  acquired 
propensities  instinctive,  hereditary,  and,  therefore,  characteristic  of  the  race.  The  effect  of  this 
change  of  nature  is  not  to  give  the  dog  an  advantage  over  its  fellows,  but  to  rivet  more  firmly  the 
links  of  subjection  to  man. 

So  firmly  is  this  habit  fixed  in  some  dogs,  that  Mr.  Gilpin  is  said  to  have  painted  a  brace  of 
pointers  while  in  the  act  of  pointing,  and  that  they  stood  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  without  moving. 
These  were  Pluto  and  Juno,  the  property  of  Colonel  Thornton.  .  Another  pointer,  named  Da-sh, 
belonging  to  the  same  sportsman,  was  sold  for  .£100  worth  of  burgundy  and  champagne,  one  hogshead 
of  claret,  an  elegant  gun,  and  a  pointer  ;  but  with  the  proviso,  thfrt,  should  an  accident  disable  the 
dog,  he  should  be  returned  to  the  Colonel  at  the  price  of  i'.'ili  : 

A  gentleman,  fond  of  field  sports,  had  a  dog,  named  Don,  a  fox-hound  pointer,  his  mother  having 

been  a  true  pointer,  and  his  father  a  fox-hound.     He  was  nearly  a  twelvemonth  old  before  he  could 

a  hunted  at  all,  when  he  was  so  riotous  that  his  master  began  to  think  he   never  would  stand  ; 

having   tired  him  out   one   day,   as   he  was  returning   home,  the  dog  happened  to  drop  upon 

a  hen  pheasant,  and  made  a  most  brilliant  point,     This  gave  his  master  some  hope,  and,  as  Don  was  a 

remarkably  handsome  and  strongly.built  dog,  it  was  determined  to  conquer  him. 


THK   1'OIXTER. 

Having  so  mud,  hound  in  hi,,,,  I),,,,  W1W  v,.rv  ,,„„.],  ,,iv.(.,,   tl)  ,.,1:1S(.|  .„„(   ,„,,,,,.._  W|I.M    iii 

got  up  ;  but,  after  having  a  few  knocked  down  to  him,  he  became  steady,  and  began  to  show  extra- 
ordinary sagacity.  His  master  frequently  backed  him  to  find  his  birds  in  a  ten-acre  field  in  two 
minutes,  if  the  birds  were  in  it;  for,  on  entering  a  field,  ho  seemed  to  know  iu.slin.-tm  -ly  «!,. 


birds  would  lie,  as  he  would  take  a  momentary  survey,  and  then  generally  go  u]>  to  them  at  cnce. 
His  scent  was  so  keen  and  good,  that,  in  a  brisk  wind,  he  has  found  his  birds  a  hundred  and  lilty 
yards  off  across  tlic  furrows,  and  this  after  birds  were  marked  down,  and  it  was  known  they  I'niiM  nut 
have  run.  He  was  always  very  tender-mouthed,  and  would  bring  his  game  without  the  >lij;litest 
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injury.  I  !••  could  I  ell  as  well  as  liis  master,  ami  si  >i  ne  times  better,  whether  a  liird  was  hit,  and  many 
.•m- the  liirds  he  lias  saved  tor  him  and  retrieved  fields  away  from  where  IK;  slioi  them.  If  a  bird 
was  hit,  Don  would  watch  him  till  he  topped  the  hedge,  and  then,  if  he  once  started,  his  master 
always  rested  satisfied  he  should  bag  his  bird.  He  would  never  chase  a  hare  when  she  got 
up,  unless  he  thought  she  was  wounded,  and  then  few  greyhounds  were  fleeter.  He  has 
been  known  to  course  a  hare  that  had  been  hit  nearly  a  mile,  straight  a-head,  and  bring  her  safely 
to  his  master. 

Don  was  used  for  a  variety  of  sport,  such  us  pheasant,  woodcock,  snipe,  hare,  and  any  kind  of 
water-fowl  shooting  ;  of  the  latter,  especially,  he  was  extremely  fond.  He  has  frequently  stood  at  a 
duck  or  a  moorhen,  with  the  water  running  over  his  back  at  the  time.  If  a  rat  was  to  be  killed, 
Don  was  sure  to  be  ready,  and  as  good  as  any  terrier  at  a  rat's  hole.  lie  was  also  a  rare  dog  at  an 
otter,  and  played  a  good  part  at  the  taking  of  two  or  three.  Nothing  seemed  to  spoil  lain,  and, 
though  he  would  explore  a  wood  with  great  energy,  lie  was  perfectly  steady  again  the  next  minute,  out 
of  cover.  He  has  been  seen  standing  at  game  for  nearly  two  hours  without  blenching,  and  at  the 
same  time  looking  .as  eagor  as  if  he  would  dash  in  every  moment.  He  would,  as  it  is  termed,  point 
single — that  is,  if  birds  lay  well  ill  potatoes  or  turnips,  for  instance,  and  got  up  one  by  one,  he  would 
not  leave  his  point  till  all  were  gone,  unless,  by  a  turn  of  the  head  or  a  step,  to  show  where  the  next 
bird  lay.  His  master  has,  in  this  way,  had  seven  shots  without  Don  moving  a  leg. 

On  one  occasion,  his  master  was  hunting  him  with  a  puppy,  which  was  then  in  the  field  for  the 
second  or  third  time,  that  he  mijjht  be  shown  birds  previous  to  the  season.  Don  found  some  birds 
very  cleverly  about  the  middle  of  the  field,  when  the  puppy,  who  had  been  gambolling  about,  with 
but  little  disposition  to  hunt,  on  seeing  him  stand,  ran  playfully  up  to  him.  Don  deliberately  seized 
him  by  the  neck,  gave  him  a  good  shaking,  which  sent  him  howling  to  his  master,  and  then  turned 
round  and  steadied  himself  on  his  point,  having  moved  scarcely  a  yard.  His  feelings  at  the  moment 
would  doubtless  have  been,  in  dog-English  :  "Get  away  with  you  !  Don't  you  see  I  am  busy?  Idle 
whelps  should  never  interfere  with  active  pointers  !" 

M.  Blaze  had  a  hound  called  Triomphaux,  and  a  pointer  named  Mcdor,  and  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  home  occasionally  for  several  days  together,  but  it  was  observed,  that,  on  their  return, 
they  were  always  in  good  condition,  and  only  desirous  of  rest.  On  one  occasion,  when  these  two 
canine  friends  started  together,  their  master  followed,  and,  at  some  distance,  watched  their  movements. 
He  found  that  they  carried  on  poaching  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Medor  crouched  in  a  trench — along 
this  Triomphaux,  in  full  cry,  drove  the  hare  ;  the  former  suddenly  seized  it  on  the  way,  and  the  two 
then  proceeded  to  banquet  on  their  victim. 

M.  de  la  Malle  had  a  neighbour  (Count  de  Fontenay),  who  was  engaged  in  some  experiments  as 
to  the  breeding  of  merino  sheep,  jointly  with  the  Marquis  des  Feugercts,  whose  estate  wa.s  about  two 
leagues  from  his  own.  The  count  had  a  pointer,  who  almost  Deemed  to  anticipate  his  wishes.  One 
day,  wishing  to  send  an  urgent  message  to  the  marquis,  and  having  no  servant  at  hand,  he  determined 
on  trying,  in  a  new  capacity,  the  trustiness  of  his  dog.  Accordingly,  he  fastened  the  letter  to 
tollman's  collar,  and  said  to  him,  "  Carry  that  to  Feugerets."  The  pointer  did  as  he  was  bid,  and 
allowed  no  one  to  touch  the  letter  except  the  marquis,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  M.  de  la  Malle 
says  :  "  I  have  seen  this  dog  acting  as  a  messenger  between  the  two  chateaux,  with  remarkable 
quickness  and  fidelity,  for  four  or  five  years.  "When  the  dog  has  delivered  the  letter,  and  never  before, 
he  goes  into  the  kitchen  to  be  fed  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  meal,  he  sits  down  before  the 
window  of  the  marquis's  study,  and  looks  up  at  intervals  to  show  that  he  is  ready  to  take  back  the 
answer.  On  the  letter  being  fastened  to  his  collar,  he  immediately  sels  otl'to  the  count,  his  master." 

Lord  Stowell  related  to  .Mr.  Jesse  the  following  fact  : — "Mr.  Edward  ( 'ook,  after  having  lived  for 
some  time  with  his  brother  at  Tugsten,  in  Northumberland,  went  to  America,  and  took  with  him  a 
pointer  dog,  which  he  lost  soon  afterwards  while  shooting  in  the  woods  near  Baltimore.  Some  time 
after,  his  relations,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook,  who  continued  to  reside  at  Tugsten,  were  alarmed  at  hearing 
a  dog  in  the  night.  They  admitted  it  into  the  house,  and  found  it  was  the  very  same  their  brother 
had  taken  with  him  to  America.  The  pointer  lived  with  them  until  its  master  returned  home,  when 
the  recognition  was  mutual.  Mr.  Cook  was  never  able  to  trace  by  what  vessel  the  dog  had  left  Ame- 
rica, or  in  what  part  of  Kngland  it  had  landed  on  its  return." 


TIIK    POINTER. 


M.  Leonard  exhibited  in  the  Strand,  some  years  ago,  a  brace  of  tin.-  pointers — one  of  tho  Spanuh 
breed,  named  Philax,  the  other  of  the  French  breed,  culled   Braque.      l!<>th  were  .sa^ieiou*  brut*- 
Braque,  the  lesser  and  leaner  of  the  two,  was  the  quicker  and  the  more  clover  ;    he  I;.,. I   I,,,,,   ui,,|,.r 
tuition  nearly  three  years;    Pliilax,  little  more  than  half  the  time. 

Their  owner  opened  a  door,  and  showed  the  two  dogs  crouched  beside  their  fim.l,  waiting  bin  per- 
mission to  eat ;  but,  before  taking  their  meal,  they  went  through  their  lessons.  He  began  by  Hliowing 
the  perfect  control  under  which  he  held  them.  They  arose  and  laid  down,  played  and  wwiimcd  \iirii.iM 
attitudes  at  his  command.  One  would  take  a  bit  of  n.eat  in  its  mouth,  and  give  it  up  to  tin- 
and  in  no  instance  did  either  swal- 
low a  morsel  he  was  required  to 
fetch  or  carry,  until  he  had  received 
permission.  Thus  much  for  their 
docility — itself  a  curious  exhibition 
— now  for  their  intelligence. 

M.  Leonard,  first  exciting  the 
attention  of  the  dogs  to  what  he 
was  going  to  do,  threw  on  the  floor 
several  bits  of  bread,  calling  each  bit 
by  a  number,  but  not  in  numerical 
order ;  and  the  dogs  fetched  any  par- 
ticular piece  indicated  by  calling  for 
the  number  assigned  to  it,  though 
some  of  the  company  had  forgotten 
to  which  pieces  the  number  belonged. 
A  few  cards  of  different  colours  were 
thrown  down,  and  the  dogs  picked 
up  any  colour  called  for;  and  on 
being  shown  a  glove,  or  anything  of  THE  SETTEK. 

the  colour,  desired,  they  fetched  the 

card  of  that  hue  ;  so,  when  shown  any  article,  as  a  glove,  a  box,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  they  would 
pick  up  its  like  from  the  floor,  and  take  it  to  the  person  pointed  out. 

They  not  only  found  any  letter  or  numeral  called  for,  but  showed  a  knowledge  of  spelling  and 
arithmetic  :  thus,  the  letters  forming  the  name  of  Eachel  were  laid  on  the  ground  out  of  their  proper 
order,  and  M.  Leonard,  pronouncing  several  times  the  word  "  Rachel,"  the  dogs  brought  the  letters  in 
their  right  sequence.  As  to  figures,  if  "  five  added  to  two  "  were  called  for,  they  brought  the  number 
seven  ;  if  "  nine  less  five,"  the  number  four,  and  so  on. 

To  wind  up  the  whole,  Braque  played  a  game  of  dominoes  with  any  one  of  the  comjuiiiy,  with  ae 
much  skill  and  gravity  as  an  old  Frenchman  at  a  cafe.  The  dominoes  Were  set  up  before  him,  and  he 
picked  out  with  his  mouth  what  he  wanted,  and  not  unfrequently  beat  his  antagonist.  On  a  wrong 
one  being  played,  he  retired  and  barked,  and  also  when  he  himself  was  unable  to  play.  The  dogs  made 
some  mistakes  in  the  course  of  the  performances,  but  always  themselves  corrected  the  errors  they  made. 

M.  Leonard  used  no  threats ;  he  spoke  in  a  quiet  tone,  but  distinctly,  repeating  his  command  two 
or  three  times  to  insure  attention,  and  impress  the  memory  ;  he  rewarded  the  promptitude  of  the  dogs 
by  patting  them  and  clapping  his  hands,  and  administered  reproof  by  a  few  smart  slaps  on  the  hind 
quarters,  or  a  box  on  the  ears. 

THE  SETTER.* 

THIS  dog  is  of  ancient  descent.  It  was  trained  to  the  net  by  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in 
\  :>:',.'>.  The  English  setter  is  generally  white,  with  large  marks  of  red  or  liver  colour ;  but  very  fine 
dogs  of  this  kind  have  been  seen  entirely  of  a  dark  liver-brown. 

The  net  has  long  since  been  superseded   by  the  fowling-piece.     Setters  are  now  mostly  employed 
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on  the  moorlands  for  grouse-shooting.  It  is  by  some  preferred  to  tlio  pointer,  without  sufficient 
ivasotf  ;  this  dog  is  more  liable  to  become  foot-sore  than  the  setter. 

THE  BEAGLE. 

THIS  dog  was  formerly  a  great  favourite,  though  it  is  now  but  little  used.  It  is  of  small  stature,  but  of 
exquisite  scent,  and  its  tones,  when  heard  in  full  cry,  are  musical.  It  has  not,  however,  the  strength  or 
fleetiiess  of  the  harrier,  and  still  less  so  of  the  foxhound;  and  hence  it  does  not  engage  the  attention  ol' 
sportsmen  of  the  modern  school,  who,  unlike  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  are  impetuous  in  the  field,  pre- 
ferring a  hard  run  to  a  tame  and  quiet  pursuit.  The  beagle  was  employed  only  in  hunting  the  hare,  as 
we  employ  the  harrier,  but  the  foxhound  is  trained  for  the  deer  as  well  as  the  fox.  If  the  beagle  is  slow,  it 
compensates  for  it  by  the  most  enduring  diligence,  seldom  failing  to  run  down  the  hare,  in  spite  of  her 
speed,  shifts,  and  doublings.  The  beagle  is  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder ;  but 
formerly  sportsmen  prided  themselves  on  possessing  packs  of  very  efficient  dogs  of  still  less  stature. 
Colonel  Hardy  had  a  celebrated  "  cry  of  beagles,"  amounting  to  ten  or  eleven  couples,  which  were 
always  carried  to  and  from  the  field  in  a  pair  of^panniers,  on  a  horse's  back.  They  were  well  matched, 


THE    HAUK1EK. 


and  ran  together  in  such  close  order  that  they  might  have  been  covered  with  a  sheet.  This  beautiful 
pack  of  diminutive  hounds  was  kept  in  a  barn,  and  one  night  the  door  was  broken  open,  and  every 
hound  was  stolen,  panniers  and  all  ;  nor  could  Colonel  Hardy  ever  discover  the  thief  or  his  booty. 

THE   HARRIER. 

THIS  dog  is  larger  than  the  beagle,  but  inferior  to  the  foxhound.  Mr.  Beekford,  no  ordinary  authority 
in  such  matters,  thus  wrote  : — "  The  hounds  I  think  most  likely  to  show  you  sport  are  between  the 
large  slow-hunting  harrier,  and  the  little  fox-beagle.  The  former  are  too  dull,  too  heavy,  and  too 
slow  ;  the  latter  too  lively,  too  light,  and  too  fleet.  The  first,  it  is  true,  have  excellent  noses,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  will  kill  their  game  at  last,  if  the  day  be  long  enough  ;  but  you  know  that  the  days  are 
short  in  winter,  and  it  is  bad  hunting  in  the  dark.  The  others,  on  the  contrary,  fling,  dash,  and  are 
all  alive  ;  but  the  cold  blast  aft'ects  them,  and,  if  your  country  be  deep  and  wet,  it  is  not  impossible  I  hat 
some  of  them  may  be  drowned. 

"  .My  hounds  were  across  of  both  these  kinds,  in  which  it  was  mv  endeavour  to  get  as  much  bone 
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and  strength  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible.  It  was  a  dillicull,  undertakiM;.'.  I  bred  ,„  ,,,\  years,  and 
an  infinity  of  bounds,  before  I  could  got  what  I  wanted.  I  had  the  pic  , .  1 1,,.,,,  \ ,.,  \  I, 

sniiill,  yet  very  bony;  they  ran  remarkably  well  together;  went  fast  enough  ;  hail  all  ii  ih.it 

could  be  desired,  and  would  hunt  the  coldest  scent.   .  .  .   Harriers  to   be  good,   like   all  oth.-r  hounds, 
must   be   kept   to   their   own  game.      If  you  run  a  fox  with  them  you  spoil  them  -  hounds  ram.' 
perfect,  unless  used  to  one 'scent  and  one  style  of  hunting.     Harriers  run  a  fox  in  »>  dinvn-nt  a 
from  a  hare,  that  it  is  a  great  disservice  to  them  when  they  return  to  hare   limiting  again  ;  it  makes 
them  wild,  and  teaches  them  to   skirt  the  high  fence  which  a  fox  leaves  ;  the   stniiglitnow  of  hi* 
running,  the  eagerness   of  the   pursuit,   and  the  noise  that  generally  aecompanieH  it,   all  contribute 
to   spoil   the  harrier." 

The  harrier  is  now  a  mongrel  animal,  bred  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  varying  from  t\v.-nt\  mn- 
inches  down  to  fifteen  or  sixteen.  It  is  more  like  the  foxhound  than  the  beagle;  but  has  Home 
remnants  of  the  old  breed  in  the  larger  ears,  wider  head,  and  stouter  Uxly  which  it  poaaoMoa. 

THE  DALMATIAN,  OB  COACH  DOG. 

A  BREED  of  very  handsome  dogs,  of  a  white  colour,  thickly  spotted  with  black,  has  In-en  claused  aim. MI: 
the  hounds  by  Buffon,  and  also  by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith.  Their  origin  is  obscure.  The  French 
call  this  dog  Brague  de  Bengale,  and  Colonel  Smith  believes  it  to  be  of  Indian  extraction.  It  is  n..t 
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remarkable  for  its  intelligence,   or  the  fineness  of  its  scent.     It  is  generally  kept  in  England  a-  an 
appendage  to  the  carriage,  and  is  bred  up  in  the  stable  with  the  horses. 

THE  LURCHER. 

THIS  dog  may  belong  to  the  group  formed  of  the  shepherd's  dog  and  its  allies,  or  it  may  possibly  !„•  a 
mixed  breed  between  the  greyhound  and  the  rough  terrier,  or  greyhound  and  shepherd's  dog. 
who  describes  and  figures  it,  says,  that  it  is  less  and  shorter  than  the  greyhound,  with  stronger  limb,  ; 
its  body   is   covered   with   a  rough  coat  of  hair,  most  commonly  of  a   pale  yellow  colour  ;  it 
sullen,  and  its  habits,  whence  it  derives  its  name,   arc  dark  and  cunning.       As  this  dog  possesses 
advantages  of  a  fine  scent,  it  is  often  employed  in  killing  hares  and  rabbits  in  the  night-tune, 
silently  and  cautiously   upon  them  when  they  are  feeding,  and  then  suddenly  darts  forward  and 
them.     It  is  said  that  a  well-trained  dog  will  make  terrible  havoc  in  a  pnaem  for  tun*  or  in  a 
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There  is  a  fifth  group,  now  to  be  considered — it  is  formed  of  dogs  of  great  intelligence ;  the 
forehead  is  developed,  and  the  scent  acute  ;  the  muzzle  is  moderate;  the  ears  moderately  large,  some- 
times very  large,  and  pendant ;  and  the  hair  is  long  and  fine. 


THE  SPANIEL* 

THERE  are  many  varieties  of  this  dog ;  black,  brown,  pied,  liver-coloured,  and  white.  The  spaniels  are 
remarkable  for  docility  and  an  affectionate  disposition,  and  these  good  qualities,  combined  with  their 
beauty,  render  them  general  favourites.  The  fur  is  long  and  silky,  sometimes  crisped  or  curled,  the 
ears  are  large  and  pendant,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance  sagacious  and  pleasing.  This  race  of 
dogs  was  known  to  the  Romans  ;  it  appears  clearly  figured  in  some  of  their  later  monuments. 

Tn  the  number  of  the  "  Mercurius  Publicus,"  for  June  28th,  1660,  there  is  an  advertisement  for 
"  a  smooth  black  dog,  less  than  a  greyhound,  with  white  under  his  breast,  belonging  to  the  king's 
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majesty."  This  dog  was  evidently  *a  very  great  favourite,  for  the  next  publication  of  the  journal 
contains  another  advertisement  with  respect  to  him,  printed  in  larger  italic  type,  the  diction  of  which, 
from  its  pleasant  raillery,  looks  as  though  it  had  come  from  the  king's  own  hand  : — 


"  We  must  call  upon  you  again  for  a  Slack  Dog,  between  a  Greyhound  and  a  Spaniel,  no  white  about  him, 
onely  a  streak  on  his  Brest,  and  Tayl  a  little  bobbed.  It  is  his  Majestie's  ain  Dor;,  and  doubtless  was  stoln,  for  the  Dog 
was  not  lorn  nor  bred  in  England,  and  would  never  forsake  his  master.  Whosoever  findes  him  may  acquaint  any  at 
Whitehal,  for  the  Dog  was  better  known  at  Court  than  those  who  stole  him.  Will  the;/  never  leave  robbing  his  Majesty  ! 
must  he  not  keep  a  Dog  ?  This  Dog's  place  (though  better  than  some  imagine)  is  the  only  place  which  nobody  offers 
to  beg." 

Pepys,  about  this  time,  describes  the  king,  with  a  train  of  spaniels  and  other  dogs  at  his  heels, 
lounging  along  and  feeding  the  ducks  in  St.  James'  Park,  and  on  occasions  still  later  he  was  often  seen 
talking  to  Nelly,  as  she  leaned  from  her  garden-wall  that  abutted  upon  the  Mall,  whilst  his  canine 
favourites  grouped  around  him. 

On  these  occasions,  perhaps,  the  representatives  of  those  gentlemen  to  be  seen  in  Regent  Street, 
with  two  bundles  of  animated  wool  beneath  their  arms,  were  on  the  look-out,  as  we  find  his  Majesty 

*  Cania  extrarius. 
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continually  advertising  for  his  lost  clogs.  Later  we  find  him  inquiring  after  "  H  little  l.rin.ll.-.|  grey- 
hound  liik-li,  having  her  two  hinder  feet  white;"  for  "  u  white-haired  8|>aniel,  mnooth-cmti-d,  will, 
large  red  or  yellowish  spots,"  and  for  "a  black  mastiff  dog,  with  cropped  ear*  an. I  .-m  tail."  And 
when  royalty  had  done,  his  Highness  Prince  Rupert,  or  Buckingham,  or  "my  Lord  AllM-nuirl.-,'' 
resorted  to  the  "London  Gazette,"  to  make  known  their  canine  losses.  Of  the  <|imliti.-M  nt  tin-  spunii-l 
the  following  facts  will  prove  illustrative  : — 

In  1838,  a  person  named  Alloway  lost  a  spaniel,  which  went  by  the  name  nf  "  Kan,"  from  his 
shop  in  London,  a  few  months  before,  when,  seeing  it  pass  with  a  man  who  wan  a  dog-fancier,  In- 
seized  the  dog,  and  insisted  on  keeping  it  as  his  own  property.  The  dog-fancier,  on  tin-  other  hand, 
asserted  that  he  should  not ;  and  the  matter  was,  at  length,  referred  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Several  witnesses  were  now  examined  on  each  side,  and  his  lordship  was  inclined  (..  think  that 
Alloway  was  the  rightful  owner;  but,  as  he  affirmed  that  the  dog  was  given  him  by  a  gcntli-man. 
named  Newsom,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  request  his  attendance.  On  hisarriviil,  though  tlielwck 
of  the  dog  was  towards  him,  he  told  the  Lord  Mayor  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  Alloway's  dog; 
and,  describing  particularly  the  marks  on  its  face,  breast,  and  feet,  the  chief  magistrate  was  fully 
satisfied  that  Mr.  Newsom's  judgment  was  correct.  Meanwhile,  the  dog-fancier  was  fondling  Fan,  who 
turned,  as  before,  to  him  and  Alloway,  as  if  anxious  to  conciliate  both.  On  the  l.onl  Mayor  suggesting 
that  the  dog  would,  perhaps,  recognise  Mr.  Newsom,  he  replied  that  he  thought  it  unlikely,  an  n\\e  was 
so  young  when  he  gave  her  to  Alloway ;  "  besides,"  said  he,  "  her  name  is  changed  ;  I  used  to  call  her 
Primrose."  Instantly  the  little  creature  left  the  dog-fancier,  sprang  towards  Mr.  Newsom,  flung  her 
paws  around  his  neck,  licked  his  face,  and  was  full  of  joy ;  and  was  immediately  restored  to  her  owner, 
Alloway. 

Cowper  tells  us  of  his  walking,  with  his  spaniel,  in  the  shady  noon  : — 


'  It  was  the  time  when  Ouse  displayed 

Her  lilies  newly  blown  ; 
Their  beauties  I  intent  surveyed, 
And  one  I  wished  my  own. 

With  cane  extended  far,  I  sought 

To  steer  it  close  to  land  ; 
But  still  the  prize,  though  nearly  caught, 

Escap'd  my  eager  hand. 

Beau  mark'd  my  unsuccessful  pains 

With  fixed,  considerate  face, 
And  puzzling,  set  his  puppy  brains 

To  comprehend  the  case. 

But  with  a  chirrup  clear  and  strong, 

Dispersing  all  his  dream, 
I  thence  withdrew,  and  followed  long 

The  windings  of  the  stream. 


My  ramble  ended,  I  return'd; 

Beau  trotting  far  before', 
The  floating  wredth  again  discern'd, 

And  plunging,  left  the  shore. 

I  saw  him  with  that  lily  croppM, 

Impatient  swim  to  meet 
My  quick  approach,  and  soon  he  dropp'd 

The  treasure  at  my  feet. 

Charm'd  with  the  sight,  the  world,  I  cried, 

Shall  hear  of  this  thy  deed; 
My  dog  shall  mortify  the  pride 

Of  man's  superior  breed. 

But  chief,  myself,  I  will  enjoin, 

Awake  at  Duty's  call, 
To  show  a  love  as  prompt  as  thine, 

To  HIM  who  gives  me  all." 


Dr.  Edward  Walsh  had  a  spaniel,  named  Quail,  very  remarkable  for  fetching  whatever  she  WM 
sent  for.  She  soon  improved  in  this  power,  by  finding  whatever  was  dropped,  and  conveying  it  to 
some  of  the  family.  Many  a  pocket-handkerchief  was  saved  in  this  way,  for  which  they  never  thought 
of  sending  Quail.  An  old  servant  was  fond  of  snuff,  which  she  was  not  able  to  fetch  for  herself,  and, 
as  the  servant  boy  was  not  always  willing,  he  taught  the  spaniel  to  be  his  substitute  ;  when,  therefore, 
the  box  was  empty,  he  put  a  halfpenny  into  it,  and  gave  it  to  Quail,  who  forthwith  carried  it  in  her 
mouth  to  the  snuff-shop,  then  rose  with  her  fore  legs  to  the  counter,  rattled  the  halfpenny,  and 
receiving  the  replenished  box  from  the  shopman,  who  perfectly  understood  the  appeal  of  his  customer, 
carried  it  safely  home. 

The  young  rogue,  however,  used  Quail's  power  for  a  bad  purpose,  and  seriously  compromised  his 
otherwise  respectable  and  praiseworthy  character.  One  day  he  took  up  an  orange  at  a  stall,  and  asked 
the  price  of  it ;  but,  saying  it  was  too  dear,  the  old  woman  snatched  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  bade  him 
go  home.  This  was  observed  by  Quail,  who,  on  the  boy's  return,  immediately  ran  back,  snapped  up 
the  orange,  and  bore  it  to  her  teacher  in  triumph.  The  boy  now  laid  other  stalls  under  contribution, 
and  many  a  severe  blow  did  poor  Quail  receive  for  doing  as  she  was  bid.  At  length,  however,  she 
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became  such  an  adept   in   theft  as  to  coininit  it  without   being  found  out;  but   now   thi.s    perversion 
uf  canine  sagacity  was  detected,  and  its  further  employment  was  severely  prohibited. 

Tlio  family  sat,  in  the  winter  time,  in  a  large  parlour,  reading  around  the  fire,  with  Quail  between 
tlie  legs  of  (me  of  them,  her  head  resting  on  the  knees,  and  waiting  for  orders  to  ring  the  bell,  or  shut 
the  door,  as  occasion  might  require.  The  latter  was  often  needed,  as  the  room  was  sometimes  very 
eold,  and  the  door  usually  left  open  by  whoever  went  in.  Quail's  method  was  to  lift  up  her  right  fore 
paw — for  she  had  actually  a  human  preference  for  the  use  of  the  right  hand — and  then  to  push  the 
door  forward  till  the  lock  clicked. 

On  one  occasion  she  could  not  move  the  door,  and,  after  repeated  trials,  she  returned  with  the 
peculiar  whine  by  which  she  expressed  embarrassment.  It  appeared  that  the  room  was  smoking,  and 
the  servant  had,  therefore,  opened  the  door,  and  placed  a  smoothing  iron  against  it  to  keep  it  so. 
Quail  pondered  the  case  for  a  time,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  when,  as  if  she  saw  how  the  obstruction 
occurred,  she  made  a  dash  at  the  smoothing  iron,  and,  having  dragged  it  away,  pushed  with  both  her 
feel  against  the  door,  shut  it,  and  returned  rejoicing  at  her  success.  Similar  obstructions  were  placed 
at  the  door,  but  Quail  suffered  no  further  embarrassment;  she  evidently  knew  all  about  it.  When  a 
difficulty  arose,  she  barked  at  the  cause  of  it,  and  shook  it  when  removed,  as  if  to  express  her 
displeasure  at  the  trouble  it  occasioned. 

•  "  Of  all  the  inmates  of  our  family,"  says  Dr.  Walsh,  "  Quail  was  most  attached  to  my  mother, 
who  returned  her  good  will.  She  had  sat  for  her  portrait,  and  afterwards  gone  to  visit  a  friend  for  a 
short  time,  and  Quail  seemed  very  uneasy  at  her  absence.  The  picture,  which  was  a  strong  likeness, 
was  sent  home,  and,  before  it  was  hung  up,  it  stood  on  the  sofa  where  my  mother  used  to  sit.  I  could 
not  account  one  day  for  the  boisterous  joy  of  Quail  in  the  dining-room ;  but,  on  looking  round,  I 
saw  that  she  had  recognised  the  picture,  and  was  wagging  her  tail,  and  frisking  about,  as  she  always 
did  to  express  her  joy,  frequently  looking  up,  and  licking  the  face — a  mark  of  affection  she  tried  to 
pay  to  those  she  was  fond  of.  When  the  picture  was  hung  up,  she  never  failed  to  notice  it  when 
she  entered  the  room,  and  lay  before  it  on  the  carpet  for  some  time,  gazing  at  it  intently ;  and  this 
practice  she  continued  till  my  mother's  return,  and  the  original  diverted  her  from  the  representation. 
The  ingenious  artist  who  drew  it  frequently  declared  that  he  considered  this  recognition  the  highest 
compliment  that  could  be  paid  him." 

A  dog,  named  Tan,  was  an  old  parlour  favourite,  when  a  partridge,  answering  to  the  name  of 
Bill,  became  also  domesticated  in  the  same  family.  There  was  some  danger  in  placing  them  together, 
for  Tan  was  a  lively  and  spirited  spaniel,  very  apt  to  torment  the  cats,  and  bark  at  any  exciting 
object.  But  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  Bill,  being  very  tame,  did  not  feel  much  alarm  at  its 
natural  foe,  and  gradually  all  shyness  wore  off,  and  a  warm  friendship  was  established  between  them. 
When  the  hour  of  dinner  arrived,  the  partridge  invariably  flew  on  its  mistress's  shoulders,  emitting 
the  shrill  note  familiar  to  sportsmen  ;  the  spaniel  leaped  about  with  equal  excitement,  and  a  dish  of 
bread  and  milk  being  placed  on  the  floor,  the  two  fed  in  perfect  amity  together.  The  meal  being 
ended,  the  spaniel  would  retire  to  a  corner  to  sleep,  while  the  partridge  would  nestle  between  its  legs, 
and  refrain  from  stirring  till  its  friend  awoke.  Whenever  the  dog  went  out  with  its  mistress,  the 
bird  displayed  the  greatest  uneasiness  till  its  return  ;  and  once,  when  the  partridge  was  accidentally 
shut  up  through  the  day,  the  dog  searched  for  it  about  the  house,  with  a  mournful  cry.  At  length, 
the  spaniel  was  stolen ;  from  that  time,  the  partridge  refused  all  food,  and  on  the  seventh  day  died 
from  grief. 

A  life  of  indulgence  and  luxury  is  enjoyed  by  some  of  these  animals ;  and  therefore,  while  we 
notice  those  of  larger  bulk,  we  must  not  overlook 

"  The  Hrtle  dogs  and  all- 
Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart." 

"  We  have  heard,"  says  Mr.  Broderip,  "  the  little  French  dogs  libelled  as  being  useless ;  but  they 
very  winning  ways,  and  gain  upon  you  until  they  almost  become  little  friends.  Very  fine,  neat 
limbs,  very  high  foreheads,  prominent,  expressive  eyes,  long  ears,  which  they  erect,  so  as  to  look  a  little 
like  fennees  ;  alight-curled  tail,  and  a  very  close,  fine  coat,  are  their  characteristics.  The  true- 
bred  and  handsome  ones  show  a  great  deal  of  blood.  They  are  most  intelligent  and  affectionate, 
and  understand  in  a  very  short  time  whether  the  conversation  relates  to  them,  though  not 
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addressed  to   them,  iior  carried  on   in  an   altered  tour  -as,    indeed,   is   tin- case   will -t 

dogs-" 

A  gentleman,  calling  on  Dr.  Gall,  in  Paris,  found  him  in  the  midst,  of  l>n  ,nd  dogs,  which 

were  his  pets.  "Do  you  think,"  said  he,  turning  hiu  eyes  to  two  bcantifid  dogs  at  his  feet,  whi.-li 
were  endeavouring  to  attract  his  attention,  "do  you  think  that  these  little  pet*  potuKWH  pride  and 
vanity  like  man  '{"  "Yes,"  said  the  other,  "I  have  remarked  their  vanity  frequently."  "  We  will 
call  both  feelings  into  action,"  said  he.  He  then  caressed  the  whelp,  and  took  it  into  hi, 
"  Mark  that  mother's  offended  pride,"  said  he,  as  he  walked  quietly  across  tin'  chamber  to  her  mal«-. 
"  Do  you  think  she  will  come  if  I  call  her?"  "  Oh,  yes,"  answered  his  friend.  "  Not  at  all,"  wan 
the  rejoinder.  He  made  the  attempt,  but  she  heeded  not  the  hand  she  had  so  earnestly  end-  :i\oun  d 
to  lick  but  an  instant  before.  "She  will  not  speak  to  me  to-day,"  said  Dr.  (Jail. 

The  smallest  of  the  land  spaniels  is  the  Cocker,  which  is  chiefly  used    in  Mushing  wi.odco.-l 
pheasants  in  thickets  and  copses,   into  which   the  setter  and  the  springer  can   scarcely  enter.      Tin- 
Blenheim  is  a  spaniel  reared 
by  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Marl- 
borough.    From  its  beauty  and 
gaiety,   it   is  more   frequently 
found    in    the    drawing-room 
than    the    field ;  but    it   occa- 
sionally breaks  out,  and  shows 
what  it  is  prepared  to  do. 

A  beautiful  female,   of  the 
cocker  breed,  displayed  towards 
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its  mistress  the  strongest  af- 
fection. One  morning,  as  she 
was  lacing  her  boots,  one  of 
the  laces  broke.  She  turned 
to  the  dog,  and  playfully  said, 
"Oh,  dear!  I  wish  you  would 
find  me  another  boot-lace  ;" 
and  having  mended  the  broken 
one,  thought  nomoreofit.  On  the  following  morning,  when  she  was  again  lacing  her  boots,  the  spaniel 
ran  up  to  her  with  a  new  silken  boot-lace  in  its  mouth,  to  her  great  amazement,  and  that  of  the  family. 
Where  it  obtained  it  no  one  knew;  but,  doubtless,  it  had  purloined  it  from  some  work  1».\,  or 
similar  repository. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  a  dog  which  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  and  bringing  back  gloves,  if,  in  the 
course  of  conversation — to  which  the  dog  appeared  to  pay  no  attention — the  word  ijnnin  happened  to 
lie  used,  without  any  allusion  to  the  dog's  peculiarity  ;  and  when  it  had  found  them  and  brought  them 
into  the  room,  the  animal  appeared  as  careless  in  listening  as  before.  A  dog,  the  property  of  the  aunt 
of  M.  Audoin,  was  as  much  excited  by  the  word  giiMettes  (gingerbread  cakes);  at  the  utterance  ot 
which  it  ran  to  the  cupboard  where  these  canine  delicacies  were  kept 

Wilberforce  relates  that  he  and  some  friends  were  talking  of  the  levity  and  gaiety  of  heart  of  tin- 
French,  even  under  the  severest  misfortunes,  when  this  recalled  an  anecdote  relate, 1  to   him   by  I'itt. 
Shortly  after  the  tragical  death  of  Marie  Antoinette,  M.  Perigord — an  emigrant  of  some  i  onsequence, 
who  had   made  his  acquaintance  at  Versailles — took  refuge  in  England,  and,  on  arriving  in    London, 
went  to  pay  his  lespects  in  Downing  Street.     The  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  bloody  scenes 
of  the  French  Revolution,  on  their  fatal  consequences  to  social  order,  and,  in  particular,  on  the  barbarity 
with  which  the  unfortunate  queen  had  been  treated.      The  Frenchman's  feelings  \\  ere  quite  overcome, 
and    he   exclaimed,  amidst  violent  sobbing — "Ah,  Monsieur  Pitt,  In  pONVM   ram*/    /"  JMHMT6  / 
These  words  had  scarcely  been  uttered,  when  he  jumped  up,  as  if  a  new  idea  had  suddenh 
him,  and,  looking  towards  a   little  dog,  which  came  with  him,  he  exclaimed  :— "  (V/»W.i///,  -I/... 
Pitt,  if  fai'f.  vous  faire  voir  mon  petit  cliii'ii  f/nm<,-i- f"     Then,   pulling  a  small    kit  out  of  his  pocket,  he 
began  dancing  about  the  room  to  the  sound  of  his  little  instrument,  and  calling  to  the  dog.  "  I'<nt<-h«if 
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Fancfon,  dansez,  dansez!"  the  little  animal  instantly  obeyed,  and  they  cut  such  capers  together,  that 
the  minister's  gravity  was  quite  overcome,  and  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  hardly  knowing  whether  he 
was  most  amused  or  astonished. 

The  late  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Brougham,  felt  a  pain  in  his  chest,  but 
did  not  mention  it  to  his  host..  On  his  way  through  London,  he  consulted  his  physicians;  who  con- 
sidered it  of  no  grave  importance.  On  reaching  his  seat  in  Suffolk,  he  was  seemingly  quite  well,  and 
went  out  daily  to  shoot.  After  a  week  or  ten  days,  he  was  somewhat  indisposed  ;  he  went  out,  how- 
ever, riding  before  breakfast,  but  did  not  dine  at  table,  some  visitors  being  there.  Lady  Williams  left 
him  pretty  well  in  the  drawing-room,  and  returned  after  dianer,  but  before  the  company  retired  from 
table.  She  found  him  apparently  well,  and  playing  with  her  lap-dog.  She  went  again  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  returned  for  the  dog  in  three,  or  at  most  four,  minutes.  No  sooner  did  she  open  the  door, 
than  the  animal  set  up  a  loud  bark,  and  rushed  past  her  violently,  barking  and  howling  all  the  way. 
She  asked  her  husband  what  ailed  the  dog,  but  received  no  answer.  She  repeated  the  question  ;  and 
seeing  him,  as  she  thought,  asleep,  called  his  servant  to  see  if  his  head  was  not  too  low.  The 
man  said,  "No,  he  is  sleeping  comfortably."  She  approached  him,  and  again  asked  him  to  speak. 
She  observed  one  eye  nearly  open,  the  other  half  closed,  but  his  colour  as  visual.  This  servant,  as  well  as 
another,  thought  that  he  still  slept,  but  her  ladyship  felt  sure  he  was  gone — and  so  it  proved.  "  The 
Law  Review,"  after  relating  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  says  : — "  We  have  entered  into  this 
detail  on  account  of  the  very  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  dog's  instinct.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  poor  animal  was  aware  of  the  fatal  change  some  time  before  any  observer  of  our  own  species 
could  discover  that  the  spirit  of  its  master  had  passed  from  this  world.  Many  stories  have  been  told 
of  such  instinctive  sense,  but  it  has  never  before,  we  believe,  been  established  on  such  irrefragable 
evidence  as  the  facts  above  detailed  constitute." 

THE  WATER  SPANIEL.* 

THIS  dog  is  generally  liver-coloured  and  white,  with  the  hair  of  the  body  crisped,  or  disposed  in  little 
knots.  It  is  of  a  moderate  size,  strong,  active,  and  intelligent,  and  is  of  great  service  to  the  water- 
fowl shooter,  either  along  the  sea-coast,  or  amidst  fens  and  marshes. 


THE    WATKR    SPANIEL. 


M.  de  Puymarin  had  a  fine  and  highly- trained  water  spaniel.  At  the  time  when  Paris  was  occupied 
by  the  Allied  Armies,  General  Stewart  lodged  with  him  at  Toulouse,  when  he  remarked  that  the  dog 
would  take  nothing  that  was  offered  to  it  with  the  left  hand,  and  tried  several  times  to  deceive  it  by 

*  Cam's  aquatieus. 
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crossing  his  arms,  and  making  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  its  food,  by  giving  it  what  wan  especially  likr.l, 
but  entirely  without  effect.  At  length  he  determined  on  making  a  ,*peei;d  ,.\|,,.,  i,,,.  ,,i  , 
aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Cameron,  who  had  lost  his  right  iinn,  l-i  offer  the  ,1.,-  MBM  food.  Tim  dog 
approached  the  Colonel,  without  noticing  the  hand  coiituining  the  loo. I,  rose  upon  its  hind  l.-^s,  applied 
its  nose  to  the  place  where  the  lost  arm  once  was,  as  if  to  make  smv  that  then-  was  n.>  deception,  and 
then,  apparently  satisfied  of  this,  passed  on  to  the  Colonel's  left  hand,  and  took  the  f.....l. 

THE  BOUGH   AY  ATE  II- DOG. 

• 

THIS  is  a  most  intelligent  and  valuable  animal.     It  is  robustly  made,  ami  covered   throughout  with 
deep  curly  hair.     It  exceeds  the  water-spaniel  in  size  and  strength.      It  is  much  used  Ms  a  i.  tii.-\.  i    by 
shooters  of  water-fowl.     No  dog  is  more  easily  taught  to  fetch  and  carry  fhaii  this  ;  and  it.-:  mem> 
surprising.     This  variety  is  the    Barbet   of  the   French,  and    is   often    call.-,!    the   Cerman   i.r    l-'iench 
Poodle.     Some  are  of  a  snowy  white,  others  black,  and  others  black  and  while. 

Mr.  Henry  Hawkes,  a  farmer  residing  at  Hailing,  in  Kent.,  returning  home  at  ni^ht,  from 
Maidstone  market,  followed  by  his  dog,  stopped  at  Aylcst'onl,  drank  inimo,|erat.el\ ,  ami  .  i.-atfld 

when  he  left  the  inn.  A  deep  snow  covered  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  fVost  was  inten-e,  but  In- 
passed  the  village  of  Newhead  in  safety,  and  took  his  w;;\  n\erSn.>dlaml  I'-rook,  in  the  m,,*t  favourable 
season  a  very  dangerous  road  for  a  drunken  man.  He  even  reached  unharmed  the  Willow  \Y.-,|k, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  church,  when,  by  a  sudden  stagger,  he  quitted  the  path,  and  passed  over  a 
ditch  on  his  right  hand.  Not  aware  that  he  was  going  astray,  he  took  towards  the  river,  but  haxing  a 
high  bank  to  mount,  and  being  nearly  exhausted  with  wandering,  intn\i'-aied  u  he  «.i~.  he  was, 
providentially,  prevented  from  using  the  mound,  or,  as  it  WM  MH  In.uli  wtMt,  he  would  certainly  ha\e 
precipitated  himself  into  the  Medway.  Completely  overcome,  he  now  fell  among  the  MI.HV,  turnini; 
upon  his  back,  and  was  soon  overpowered  by  sleep,  or  cold,  or  both,  in  one  of  the 
known. 

His  faithful  dog,  who  had  closely  attended  to  every  movement,  now  .-•er.-.f.-hed  among  the  go 

as  to  throw  up  a  sort  of  protecting  wall  around   his  helpless   master;  then   mounting   on   (1 xposed 

body,  rolled  himself  round,  and  lay  on  his  master's   bosom,  for  which  his   shag;,'\  coat,  proved  a 
seasonable   covering,  and  eventual   defence  from  the   severity  of  the    nijit,   .luring   which  the  snnxv 
continued  to  fall. 

The  following  morning,  a  person  who  was  out  with  his  gun,  in  search  of  wild  fowl,  ol^erx  im,' 
something  uncommon,  ventured  to  approach  it,  when  he  saw  it  was  a  dog  who  had  thus  protected  a 
man,  probably  his  master  ;  and,  on  his  coming  up,  the  faithful  animal  got  oil'  the  body,  and  after  shaking 
off  the  accumulated  snow,  encouraged  the  sportsman,  by  significant  actions,  to  come  near  the  side  of 

the  mail.      On  wiping  away  the  icy  incrustation  from  the  face,  Mr.  Hawkes  was  immediately  r u'lii-ed. 

but  his  frame  appearing  lifeless,  aid  was  sought  from  the  first  house  on  the  -kirts  of  the  village,  when 
a  pulsation  being  observed,  all  possible  means  were  earnestly  adopted  to  promote  iveoxery,  and 
restoration  happily  succeeded. 

Mr.  Hawkes  now  related  the  story  which  we  have  told,  mid,  in  gratitude  for  his  cMiaordinary 
escape,  ordered  a  silver  collar  to  be  made  for  his  sagacious  and  faithful  dog,  as  a  perpetual  ivnn-iii- 
brancer  of  the  preservation  of  his  life.  A  medical  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  hearing  of  tin- 
circumstances,  and  finding  them  so  well  authenticated,  offered  Mr.  Hawkes  ten  guineas  for  the  dog. 
This,  however,  he  refused,  for  convinced  as  he  was  that  the  animal's  warmth,  in  covering  the  most  vital 
part  of  his  frame,  had  kept  up  the  circulation  of  his  blood,  during  a  night  of  extreme  severity,  In- 
declared  that  "  so  long  as  he  had  a  bone  to  his  meat,  or  a  crust  to  his  bread,  he  would  devour  it  with 
his  dog,  to  whom  he  owed  his  life." 

THE   POOULF. 

WE  give  another  remarkable  engraving,  from  l.i'.mlscer's    far-famed   picture,   '•  Laying  down  the  I 
The  judge   is  a  Poodle,  with   a  noble   wig,    not  purchased   in   the   neighbourhood  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
but  naturally  grown;  and  tending,  with  his  robe,  which,,  though  not  of  ermine,  is  of  spotless  white,  to 
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invest  him  with  no  ordinary  dignity.  Having  given  all  due  attention  to  the  facts,  but  ceasing  to  take 
notes,  he  luis  laid  his  spectacles  aside,  and  with  the  volume  required  of  the  "Statutes  at  Large,"  lying 
open,  with  the  case  most  in  point  at  his  toes,  if  not  \\ixfingers  ends,  he  is  now  with  all  gravity  carefully 
expounding  the  law  of  the  realm.  An  officer  of  the  court,  standing  on  the  hinder  seat,  and  looking 
intently  onwards,  is  doubtless  "  the  crier,"  enforcing  "  order,"  whilst  another  of  higher  rank,  holding  a 
letter  in  his  mouth,  calmly  waits  the  conclusion  of  the  judge's  address,  to  deliver  it.  Marvellous  is 
the  expression  of  countenance  in  the  various  parties  to  the  suit,  every  one  of  which  is  worthy  of 


LAYING   DOWN    THE   LAW.       AFTER    A    PAINTING    BY    SIR    E.    LANDSEER,    R.A.      (BY    PERMISSION    OK    MR.    Jt'LEAN.) 

repeated  examination.  We  shrewdly  opine  that  it  is  "going  hard"  with  the  client  of  the  bull-dog 
barrister ;  that  the  junior  counsel  behind  is  telling  the  mastiff  that  a  new  trial  must  be  moved  for,  on 
the  ground  of  the  "  misdirection  of  the  judge  ;"  that  objections  are  being  made  by  him  to  Mr.  Sergeant 
Greyhound's  law,  who,  as  he  looks  slyly  at  you,  wishes  you  to  think  another  "  learned  friend "  is 
alluded  to;  that,  from  the  complacency  of  his  countenance,  all  is  smooth  on  the  spaniel's  side  ;  and 
that  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  the  cause,  evidently  all-ear,  though  we  only  catch  sight  of  one  eye, 
as  he  partly  stands  behind  Lord  Poodle's  bench,  is  in  great  doubt  and  anxiety  as  to  the  issue,  and 
ready,  should  the  need  arise,  "to  cut  and  run."- 


THE  POODLE. 


An  English  officer,  who  was  in  Paris  in   1815,  was  crossing  one  of  the  bridge*  OT«  .!„• 

when  his  recently-polished  boots  were  dirtied  In  a  , lie  rubbing  Limsdf  Against  them,   and  |,, 

in  consequence  to  a  shoeblack,  stationed  there,  to  have  then  cleaned.      Soon  after  I 

the  same  way,  when,  determining  to  watch  the  dog,  he  saw  it  roll  itself  in  M,e  mild  of  the  river  vatefa 

for  the  passing  of  some  clean-booted  person,  and  then   rub    itself  against   then,.      It  ,1,,,,-k  il,,.  ,.Ui,,.r 


TIIK    DANCINO   DOG.      AKTKK   A   PAINTING    BT  JAN   STU  \. 


that  the  offender  must  be  the  shoe-cleaner's  dog;  he  was  taxed  with  the  ai-tilire.  and,  udinitted  .-ifter 
K>me  lii-sihitioii,  tluit  he  had  taught  the  poodle  to  nuike  work  for  himself.  Struck  l>v  tlii-;  instance  of 
'•anine  sagacity,  the  officer  bought  the  dog,  at  a  high  price,  and  brnugLt  Liiu  to  Kn^lanil.  The  |H..M||C 
\vas  tied  i|i  tor  a  time,  and  then  released;  but  after  a  day  »r  twn  it  was  misv,.,!.  an.  I  inalmut  a 
fortnight  it  was  ,«eeu  practising  its  former  tricks  on  the  bridge  mer  the  Seine. 
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Mr.  Bell  relates  that  a  friend  of  his  was  travelling  on  the  Continent  with  his  dog,  a  female  poodle, 
as  liis  ruinpMiiion.  One  day  before  he  left  his  lodgings,  with  the  expectation  of  bring  absent  till  the 
evening,  hr  took  out  his  purse  in  his  room,  to  ascertain  if  it  contained  money  enough  for  the  day's 
use,  and  thru  went  his  way,  leaving  the  dog  behind.  Having  dined  at  a  coffee-house,  he  took  out  his 
purse,  iind  missing  a  louis-d'or,  searched  for  it  diligently,  but  to  no  pin-pose.  Returning  home  late  in 
the  evening,  his  servant  let  him  in  with  a  face  of  sorrow,  and  told  him  that  the  poor  dog  was  very  ill, 
as  she  had  not  eaten  all  the  day ;  and,  what  appeared  very  strange,  she  would  not  suffer  him  to  take 
u\v:iy  the  food  from  before  her,  but  had  been  lying  with  her  nose  close  to  the  vessel,  without 
attempting  to  touch  it.  On  her  master  entering  the  room,  she  instantly  jumped  upon  him,  laid  the 
louis-d'or  at  his  feet,  and  immediately  began  to  devour  her  food  again  with  great  voracity.  The  truth 
was  now  apparent  :  her  master  had  dropped  the  money  in  the  morning  when  leaving  the  room,  and 
the  faithful  creature  finding  it,  had  held  it  in  her  mouth  until  his  return  enabled  her  to  restore  it  to 
his  own  hands,  even  refusing  to  eat  for  a  whole  day,  lest  it  should  be  out  of  her  custody.  Mr.  Bell 
adds  to  this  interesting  story  :  "  I  knew  the  dog  well,  arid  have  witnessed  many  curious  tricks  of  hers, 
showing  extraordinary  docility." 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  saw  a  dog  at  Rome  whose  master  had  taught  him  many  pretty  tricks  ;  one 


THE    POODLE. 


of  which  he  proceeds  to  describe.  The  master  soaked  a  piece  of  bread  iu  a  certain  drug,  which  was  indeed 
somniferous,  but  which  he  pretended  was  a  deadly  poison.  As  soon  as  the  dog  had  swallowed  it  he 
began  to  quake,  tremble,  and  stagger,  as  if  stupefied.  At  length  he  fell  down,  seemed  to  breathe  his 
last,  and  became  stretched  out  in  all  the  stiffness  of  death,  suffering  any  one  to  pull  him  about  or  to 
turn  him  over,  without  giving  the  least  symptom  of  life.  The  master  was  now  lavish  in  his  endea\cmis 
to  restore  the  dog,  who  began  gradually  to  revive,  as  if  waked  from  a  dead  sleep,  slowly  lifted  up  his 
head,  opened  his  eyes,  and  gazed  with  a  vacant  stare  all  around.  In  a  few  moments  more  the  dog  got 
on  his  feet,  shook  himself,  and  recognising  his  master,  ran  up  merrily  to  him.  "  The  whole  of  this 
scene,"  says  Plutarch,  "was  performed  so  naturally,  that  all  who  were  present,  among  whom  was  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  were  exceedingly  delighted." 

The  scene  we  have  engraved  from  a  picture  by  Jan  Steen  exhibits  a  poodle,  with  his  hinder 
quarters  and  fore  paws  shaven,  dancing  for  the  amusement  of  a  household,  the  details  of  which 
are  elaborately  given  by  this  celebrated  painter,  whose  subjects  display  both  liveliness  and 
humour. 

Not  long  ago  a  white  poodle  publicly  pel-formed  very  admirably  in  Paris,  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Ombres  Chinoises  ;  and  at  one  of  the  theatres  of  the  city,  two  Newfoundland  dogs  acted  with 
extraordinary  sagacity  in  a  drama,  entitled  "Les  Chiens  du  Mont  St.  Bernard." 

The  histrionic    performances   of  a  troop  of  dogs,  consisting  of  poodles  and  spaniels,   exhibited  in 


PERFORMANCES  OK   |>o<;s.  -.  i 

London,  many  years  ago,  were  very  remarkable.     On  the  rising   of  th  •    curtain   1 1. 

ranges  of  ramparts  one  above  the  utlier,  bftTJBg  wliflol  angles  and  a  n:..at,  like  a  n-guliirl\  constructed 
fortification.  In  the  centre  of  tho  CoitrMM  arose  a  tower,  mi  which  a  Mag  was  living,  whilst  in  the 
distance  behind  appeared  the  steeples  and  buildings  of  a  town.  The  ramparts  wen-  guarded  \,\  <.|i|ji-i  * 
in  uniform,  each  armed  with  a  musket  or  sword.  All  these  were  dogs,  and  their  duly  \VHH  I.,  di-t'.-nd 
the  walls  from  an  attacking  party,  consisting  also  of  dogs,  whose  nioveinentn  now  commenced  the 
operations  of  the  siege. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  stage  were  some  more  buildings  and  irregular  surfaces,  from  among 
which  there  issued  a  reconnoitring  party.  The  chief,  habited  as  an  ollicer  of  rank,  with  great  circum- 
spection, surveyed  the  fortification,  whilst  his  sedate  movement  and  his  oonmltatiaoi  with  the  troop 
that  accompanied  him,  implied  that  an  attack  was  about  to  be  made.  These  consultations,  h.,u 
did  not  pass  unnoticed  bv  the  defenders  of  the  garrison  ;  a  sentinel  soon  tired  on  tin-  parly,  and  thin 
seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  every  soldier  to  take  his  place  at  the  embrasures. 

Shortly  after,  the  troops  advanced  to  the  escalade;  but  to  cross  the  moat  and  reach  tin-  In.ttom  of 
the  walls,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  up  some  species  of  pontoon,  ami  accordingly  several  soldiers  were 
soon  engaged  in  pushing  before  them  wicker-work  scaffoldings,  which  were  moved  toward.-,  the  fortifica- 
tions. The  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  earnestly  began  the  bustle  of  war. 

The  leaders  of  the  forlorn  hope,  who  first  ascended,  were  opposed  with  great  gallantry.  The  chief 
of  the  assailants  did  wonders  ;  now  here,  now  there  was  he  seen,  animating  and  directing  the  troops  ; 
twice  was  he  hurled,  with  his  staff,  from  the  second  gradation  of  ramparts;  but  he  was  invulnerable, 
and  seemed  to  gain  an  accession  of  courage  and  strength  from  every  fresh  repulse.  The  scene  became 
truly  exciting.  The  rattle  of  the  cannon,  the  roll  of  the  drums,  the  sound  of  (he  trumpets,  ami  tin- 
heroic  actors  on  both  sides,  imparted  the  idea  of  reality,  so  that  for  the  moment  the  spectator  forgot  he 
was  looking  on  a  performance  of  dogs — not  one  of  whom  barked  throughout  the  struggle.  After 
numerous  hair-breadth  escapes,  the  chief  surmounted  the  third  line  of  fortifications,  followed  by  his 
troops  ;  the  enemy's  standard  was  hurled  ignominiously  down,  and  the  British  Hag  triumphantly  hoisted 
in  its  place;  the  conquerors  manned  the  ramparts,  and  the  smoke  was  scattered  to  the  national 
anthem,  "  God  save  the  King." 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  firing  from  the  embrasures,  and  some  other  |uirta  of  the  battle,  were 
managed  by  human  hands,  but  the  performance  did  credit  not  merely  to  the  contriver,  but  to  each 
individual  dog.  The  actions  of  the  dogs  were  clearly  their  own,  and  showed  how  much  in  this  way 
could  be  effected  by  the  patient  training  of  these  animals.  Even  proficients  in  military  affairs 
allowed  that  the  struggle  was  as  accordant  with  the  art  of  war  as  it  was  animated  in  api>earance,  and 
wonderful  as  exhibiting  canine  intelligence. 

Another  performance,  equally  surprising,  presented  a  contrast  to  the  bustle  of  a  siege.  The  scene 
was  now  an  assembly  room,  with  a  music  gallery ;  seats  were  placed  at  the  sides  and  further  end,  and 
all  was  illuminated  by  a  profusion  of  chandeliers.  Livery  servants  were  in  attendance  on  a  few  of  tin- 
company,  who  entered  and  took  their  seats.  There  were  now  frequent  knockings  at  the  door,  followed 
by  the  entrance  of  parties  in  fashionable  costume  ;  the  very  individuals  recently  engaged  in  the  deadly 
breach  being  now  all  composure,  elegance,  and  ease.  Parties  were  formally  and  ceremoniously 
introduced  to  one  another,  though  sometimes  a  young  dog  would  show  a  slight  inclination  to  break 
through  the  rules  of  etiquette. 

Several  of  the  dogs  that  represented  ladies  were  dressed  in  silks,  gau/es,  lace,  and  gay  and  tasteful 
ribbons.  Some,  as  if  they  were  young,  wore  artificial  flowers,  and  ilowing  ringlets;  others,  as  if  .,f 
riper  years,  wore  the  powdered  and  pomatumed  head-dress  of  the  period,  with  caps  and  lappets  ;  each 
style  contrasting  ludicrously  with  the  features  of  the  animals. 

The  animals  personating  gentlemen  appeared,  in  like  manner,  as  youthful  and  as  aged  beaux,  the 
former  being  naturally  most  attentive  to  the  fair.  The  frequent  bow  and  return  of  curtsey  were  very 
amusing;  but  the  youthful  spectators  shrieked  with  delight  when  the  no.-es  of  the  animals  ucared  one 
another.  On  a  sudden,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  appeared.  No  doubt  he  was  the  chief  in  the- 
battle  fray,  but  now  wearing  a  superb  court  dress,  and  of  elegant  manners.  (  hi  some  of  the  gentlemen 
he  cast  merely  a  look  of  recognition,  but  to  the  ladies  generally  he  was  attent  i\  e  ;  to  some  offering  his 
paw  familiarly,  to  others  bowing  with  respect,  and  introducing  one  to  another  with  due  complaisance. 
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The  interest  increased  as  the  performance  advanced.  A  little  music  was  heard  from  the  gallery, 
but  it  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking,  which  announced  the  arrival  of  some  important 
visitor.  Several  livery  servants  now  entered,  and  then  a  sod:m  chair  was  borne  in  by  properiy-dreMed 
dogs  ;  they  removed  the  poles,  raised  the  head,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  sedan,  when  forth  came  a 
lady,  of  the  same  race,  splendidly  attired  in  spimglfd  satin  and  jewels,  having  her  head  decorated  with  a 
plume  of  ostrich  feathers.  Meanwhile,  the  chair  was  removed,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  received 
with  the  highest  respect  the  elegante,  and  the  bow  and  curtsey  were  admirably  interchanged. 

The  band  now  struck  up  an  air  of  the  kind  to  which  ball-room  assemblies  are  accustomed  to 
promenade  ;  the  company,  therefore,  quitted  their  seats  and  began  to  walk  ceremoniously  in  pairs  round 
the  room.  Three  of  the  ladies  placed  their  arms  under  those  of  their  attendant  gentlemen.  At  the 
close  of  the  promenade,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  and  the  sedan-chair  lady  rose  ;  he  led  her  to  the 
centre  of  the  room  •  a  minuet  struck  up,  they  commenced  their  movements  with  due  attention  to 
time,  and  then  performed  the  crossings  and  turnings,  the  advances,  retreatings,  and  obeisances,  with 
such  propriety,  that  they  were  watched  in  perfect  silence,  while  the  conclusion  was  gained  amidst 
thunders  of  applause.  Throughout  these  performances  there  was  an  entire  surrender  of  canine 
propensities ;  the  dogs  appeared  absorbed  in  executing  their  various  parts,  and  seemed  not  unconscious 
of  the  admiration  they  excited,  of  which  there  was  an  expression  in  frequent  plaudits. 

To  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  the  dog,  fitted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  become  the  companion  of 
man,  is  peculiarly  sensitive.  Even  if  a  puppy  be  taken  up  and  spoken  to  plaintively,  as  if  to  comfort 
it  under  the  suffering  of  pain,  it  will  readily  answer  in  a  plaintive  whine  j  and  before  it  has  learned  the 
name  to  which  it  will  have  to  respond,  it  knows  well  the  voice  of  playfulness,  encouragement,  and 
reproof. 

M.  Blaize  says,  "The  dog  is  the  o>nly  animal  that  howls  on  hearing  the  sound  of  a  bell  or  a  musical 
instrument." 

Sirrah,  one  of  the  dogs  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,*  had  what  his  master  called  an  "outrageous  ear 
for  music."  He  never  heard  it  but  he  drew  towards  it  and  joined  in  it  with  all  his  might.  Sacred 
music  seemed  to  affect  him  most ;  but  in  any  slow  tune,  when  the  t'jnes  dwelt  upon  the  key  note,  they 
put  him  quite  beside  himself,  his  eyes  had  a  gleam  of  madness,  and  sometimes  he  left  off  singing  and 
fell  to  barking.  To  adopt  Hogg's  words  :  "  It  was  customary  with  the  worthy  old  farmer  with  whom 
I  resided  to  peiform  family  worship  evening  and  morning,  and,  before  he  began,  it  was  always 
necessary  to  drive  Sirrah  to  the  fields  and  close  the  door.  If  this  was  at  any  time  forgot  or  neglected, 
the  moment  that  the  psalm  was  raised,  he  joined  with  all  his  zeal,  and  at  such  a  rate,  that  he  drowned 
the  voices  of  the  family  before  three  lines  could  be  sung.  Nothing  further  could  be  done  till  Sirrah 
was  expelled.  But  then  !  when  he  got  to  the  peat-stack  knowe  before  the  door,  especially  if  he  got  a 
blow  in  going  out,  he  did  give  his  powers  of  voice  full  scope,  without  mitigation,  and  even  at  that 
distance  he  was  often  a  hard  match  for  us  all.  Some  imagined  that  it  was  from  a  painful  sensation  he  did 
this.  No  such  thing  :  music  was  his  delight ;  it  always  drew  him  towards  it  like  a  charm.  I  slept  in 
the  byre-loft,  Sirrah  in  the  hay  nook  in  the  corner  below.  When  sore  fatigued,  I  sometimes  retired  to 
my  bed  before  the  hour  of  family  worship.  In  such  cases,  whenever  the  psalm  was  raised  in  the 
kitchen,  Sirrah  left  his  lair,  and,  laying  "his  ear  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  door  to  hear  more 
distinctly,  he  growled  a  low  note  in  accompaniment,  till  the  sound  expired,  and  then  rose,  shook  his 
ears,  and  returned  to  his  hay-nook." 

Well-attested  evidences  might  be  given  of  dogs  being  pained  by  false  notes  in  music,  but  the 
following  must  suffice : — Mr.  S.,  a  gentleman  of  Darmstadt,  in  Germany,  on  retiring  from  business, 
devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  music  ;  and  every  member  of  his  household  was 
gradually  imbued  with  a  similar  taste.  There,  however,  was  the  poodle,  into  whose  brain  he  felt  it 
would  be  impossible  to  drive  the  theory  of  sounds,  yet  he  firmly  resolved  to  make  it  bear  some  part  or 
other  in  the  domestic  concert.  He  carried  out  his  project  in  a  singular  way.  Whenever  a  false  note  escaped 
from  instrument  or  voice — and  there  were  blunders  intentional  as  well  as  accidental — Mr.  S.  brought 
down  his  cane  on  the  back  of  the  poodle,  till  it  vented  its  feelings  in  dismal  howls. 

But,  strange  to  say,  it  speedily  caught  the  design  of  these  chastisements,  and,  instead  of  becoming 
noisy  with  pain,  or  even  sulky  from  its  endurance,  showed  every  disposition  to  howl  on  the  instant  any 

*  See  page  13. 
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false  note  was  uttered,  and  that  without  the  stimulus  of  a  blow.  A  more  glanr.-  nf  Mr.  S.'»  «yc  wm«, 
ere  long,  sufficient,  and  at  length  the  poodle  became  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and  no  perfectly 
attentive  to,  every  false  note,  that  its  yell  was  an  infallible  indication  of  some  musical  biii-Un-ism. 

The  poodle,  however,  like  some  critics  of  biped  race,  was  only  inclined  to  detect  faults,  and  never 
displayed  any  appreciation  of  excellence.  To  sing  with  expression,  or  to  play  with  great  ability,  li-ft 
it  cold  and  unmoved.  But  only  let  there  be  a  defect,  and  instantly  it  shows  its  teeth,  whittle*  it» 
tail,  yelps,  barks,  and  growls. 

"  At  the  present  time,"  says  our  authority,  "  there  is  not  a  concert  or  an  opera  at  Darmstadt  to 
which  Mr.  S.  and  his  wonderful  dog  are  not  invited,  or,  at  least,  the  dog.  The  voice  of  the  prim  i 
donna,  the  instruments  of  the  band — whether  violin,  clarionet,  hautbois,  or  bugle — all  of  them  must 
execute  their  parts  in  perfect  harmony,  otherwise  Poodle  looks  at  its  master,  erects  its  ears,  show 
grinders,  and  howls  outright.  Old  or  new  pieces,  known  or  unknown  to  the  dog,  produce  on  it  the 
same  effect. 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  discrimination  of  the  creature  is  confined  to  the  mere  execution 
of  musical  compositions.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  at  the  outset  of  its  training,  its  present 
and  perfected  intelligence  extends  even  to  the  secrets  of  composition.  Thus,  if  a  vicious  modulation,  or 
a  false  relation  of  parts,  occurs  in  a  piece  of  music,  the  animal  shows  symptoms  of  uneasy  hesitation  ; 
and,  if  the  error  be  continued,  will  infallibly  give  the  grand  condemnatory  howl.  In  short,  Poodle  i> 
the  terror  of  all  the  middling  composers  of  Darmstadt,  and  a  perfect  nightmare  to  the  imaginations  of 
all  poor  singers  and  players.  Sometimes  Mr.  S.  and  his  friends  take  a  pleasure  in  annoying  the  canine 
critic,  by  emitting  all  sorts  of  discordant  sounds  from  instrument  and  voice.  On  such  occasions  the 
creature  loses  all  self-command,  its  eyes  shoot  forth  fiery  flashes,  and  long  and  frightful  howls  respond 
to  the  immelodious  concert  of  the  mischievous  bipeds.  But  the  latter  must  be  careful  not  to  go  too 
far,  for,  when  the  dog's  patience  is  tried  to  excess,  it  becomes  altogether  wild,  and  flies  furiously  at  its 
tormentors  and  their  instruments. 

"  This  dog's  case  is  a  very  curious  one,  and  the  attendant  phenomena  are  not  very  easy  of  explana- 
tion. From  the  animal's  power  of  discerning  the  correctness  of  musical  composition,  as  well  as  of  execu- 
tion, one  can  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  Mr.  S.,  in  training  his  dog,  had  only  called  into  play  faculti.  - 
existing,  but  latent  before,  and  that  dogs  have  in  them  the  natural  germs  of  a  fine  muxieal  ear.  This 
seems  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  than  that  the  animal's  perfect  musical  taste  was  wholly  an  acquire- 
ment resulting  from  the  training.  However  this  may  be,  the  Darmstadt  dog  is  certainly  a  marvellous 
creature,  and  we  are  surprised  that,  in  these  exhibiting  times,  its  powers  have  not  been  displayed  on  a 
wider  stage.  The  operatic  establishments  of  London  and  Paris  might  be  greatly  the  better,  perhaps, 
for  a  visit  from  the  critical  poodle." 

The  sixth  group  into  which  dogs  may  be  divided  contains  those  of  a  robust  form  ;  the  sense  of 
smell  is  variable  ;  the  hair  is  short,  and  sometimes  wiry  ;  the  muzzle  is  short  and  thick  ;  the  jaws  are 
enormously  strong  ;  and  the  ears  pendent  and  moderate. 


THE  MASTIFF. 

IN  early  times,  this  dog  was  celebrated  for  its  strength  and  resolution — characteristics  which  did  not 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Romans,  when  this  island  formed  a  part  of  their  widely-spread 
empire.  To  a  people  who  cherished  a  partiality  for  scene.!  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  and  for  the 
sanguinary  games  of  the  amphitheatre,  dogs  so  fitted  to  gratify  their  cruel  taste  were  jn-.-ulmrly 
acceptable.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  they  were  bred  and  reared  by  officers  specially  appointed,  who 
selected  the  animals  distinguished  for  combative  qualities,  and  sent  them  to  Rome  for  the  service  of 
the  amphitheatres,  when  they  were  matched  in  fight  with  various  beasts  of  prey. 

Alexander  the  Great  appears  to  have  been  the  first  that  made  known  the  mastiff  race  in  Greece, 
having  met  with  the  breed  during  his  march  in  India.  He  received  presents  of  dogs  of  gigantic 
stature,  which  were,  doubtless,  Thibetian  mastiffs. 

Watch-dogs  of  some  such  kind  were  kept  in  the  citadel  of  Rome,  and  in  all  the  fortresses  of  the 
Greeks.  An  advanced  post  of  fifty  dogs,  placed  on  the  sea-shore,  guarded  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  One 
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night  was  especially  memorable  in  their  history.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  overcome  with  wine, 
were  fast  asleep,  when  the  enemy  disembarked,  and  would  have  advanced,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dogs, 
who  attecked  them  with  indomitable  courage,  and  continued  the  conflict  until  forty-nine  fell.  The 
survivor  retreated  from  the  battle-field  to  the  citadel,  but  it  was  to  give  the  alarm  ;  the  soldiers  were 
aroused  from  their  slumbers,  and  the  foe  was  repelled.  A  monument  of  marble  was  erected  in  honour 
of  the  dogs  that  fell,  which  bore  their  names,  as  well  as  that  of  the  survivor,  Soter,  but  the  Senate 
onl  lined  that  he  should  wear  a  silver  collar,  bearing  the  inscription  :  "  Soter,  defender  and  preserver 
of  Corinth." 

A  breed  allied  to  the  mastiffs,  and,  perhaps,  the  same  race,  existed  in  England  before  the  Ronum 
conquest,  as  did  also  a  breed  of  large  bull  dogs.  They  were  highly  valued  in  Rome  for  the  combats 
of  the  circus.  Colonel  H.  Smith,  indeed,  thinks  there  was  only  one  of  these  breeds  anciently  in 
England,  that  is,  a  large  bull  dog,  nearly  equalling  the  mastiff  in  size. 

Dr.  Caius,  a  naturalist  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  states  that  three  mastiffs  were  reckoned  a  match 
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for  a  bear,  and  four  for  a  lion.  Stow,  in  his  "  Annals,"  describes  a  contest  between  three  mastiffs  and 
a  lion,  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  James  I.  One  of  the  dogs  being  put  into  the  den,  was  soon 
disabled  by  the  lion,  which  took  it  by  the  head  and  dragged  it  about.  Another  dog  was  then  let  loose 
and  served  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  the  third  being  put  in,  immediately  seized  the  lion  by  the  lip,  and 
held  him  for  a  considerable  time,  till,  being  severely  torn  by  his  claws,  the  dog  was  obliged  to  quit  its 
hold,  and  the  lion,  greatly  exhausted  in  the  conflict,  refused  to  renew  the  engagement,  but,  taking  a 
sudden  leap  over  the  dogs,  rushed  to  the  inner  part  of  his  den.  Two  of  the  dogs  soon  died  of  their 
wounds  ;  the  last  survived. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe  took  out  some  English  mastiffs  to  India,  as  a  present  for  the  Great  Mogul  :  they 
vrere  of  marvellous  courage.  One  of  them  leaped  overboard  to  attack  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  and  \VM.S 
lost.  Only  two  of  them  lived  to  reach  India.  They  travelled  each  in  a  little  coach  to  Agra  :  one 
broke  loose  by  the  way,  fell  upon  a  large  elephant,  and  fastened  on  his  trunk  :  the  elephant  at  last 
succeeded  in  hurling  him  off.  This  story  delighted  the  Mogul,  and  these  dogs,  in  consequence,  came 
to  as  extraordinary  a  fortune  as  Whittington's  cat.  Each  had  a  palankeen  to  take  the  air  in,  with  two 
attendants  to  bear  him,  and  two  more  to  walk  on  each  side  and  fan  off  the  flies.  The  Mogul  had  a 
pair  of  silver  tongs  made,  that  he  might,  when  he  pleased,  feed  them  with  his  own  hand. 
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The  mastill'of  tin-  present,  time  is  by  far  the  most,  sagacious  of  il,c  pp "cut  group,  and,  ••!'  :ili 

dogs,  makes  the  beet  guardian  Of  property.       It   lias  a   liner   seen!    lh;>n    people  an-  generally  aw  a I', 

and  its  hearing  is  very  acute.    A  dog  of  this  breed,  chained  to  lii.s  kennel,  and  m-\  ersnll'eied  i,,  vender 

about  the  premises,  nor  treated  as  a  friend   and   companion,  iill'nrds  Imt  a   |> •  spi-eimen  nf  what  the 

mastiff  really  is.      Confinement  spoils  its  temper,  and  crumps  the  noble  (pialitics  of  its  mm. I. 

A  dog  of  this  kind,  possessing  immense  strength  and  indomitable  courage,  was  \  et  on,-  nf  tin- 
gentlest  of  animals.  He  suffered  not  only  the  children  of  the  family,  lint  strange  ones,  to  pull  him 
about  as  they  pleased  ;  they  might  sit  upon  him,  or  pull  his  ears,  and  roughly  too,  as  children  will,  and 
yet  he  never  manifested  anger  or  impatience  by  voice  or  action,  but  submitted  ijiiietlv  and 
hiimouredly.  Little  dogs  might  snap  and  snarl  at  him,  but  In;  bore  then-  petulance  unmoved.  This 
animal  was  the  guardian  of  a  manufactory,  and  knew  every  person  in  it.  He  would  penui' 
to  enter  during  the  day,  fixing  oil  them  only  an  attentive  gaze,  but  offering  them  no  molestation,  lint, 
at  night,  when  the  gates  were  closed,  he  seemed  to  assume  a  new  character ;  he  was  then  as  fierce  as 
he  had  been  gentle;  he  would  not  allow  even  the  ordinary  workmen  to  enter-  the  yard,  and  several 
times  seized  men  who  attempted,  on  the  strength  of  knowing  him.  to  pass  through,  holding  them  till 
succour  arrived. 

THE  THIBET  MAST11  I'. 

Tins  huge  dog  is  kept  by  the  natives  of  the  Thibet  range  of  hills  as  a  guardian  of  their  llocks  and 
villages.  Its  colour  is  black,  it  is  very  fierce,  and  its  bark  is  loud  and  terrific. 

Spanish  and  Cuban  mastitis  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  They  are  less  in  statme 
than  the  English  mastiff,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  with  black  mn/./.les.  They  make  excellent 
watch-dogs,  and  are  very  courageous,  attacking  the  bull  and  the  bear  with  determined  resolution. 

THE  BULL  DOG.* 

Tins  animal,  unsurpassed  in  obstinacy  and  ferocity,  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  our  island,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  in  no  other  country  has  the  breed  been  so  carefully  cultivated.  The  bull  dog  is  smaller  than 
the  mastiff,  but  more  compactly  formed  ;  the  bust  is  broad,  the  chest  deep,  the  loins  narrow,  the  tail 
slender  and  arched  up,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  figure  approximate*  to  that 
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of  the  greyhound,  the  limbs,  however,  being  shorter  and  more  robust.     The  head  is  broad  and  thick, 
the  mu/y.le   short  and  deep,  the  jaws  strong,  and  the  lower  jaw   often  advances,   so  that  the   inferior 
incisor  teeth  overshoot  the  upper.      The  ears  are  short  and  semi-erect,  the  nostrils  distended,  th. 
scowling,  and  the  whole  expression  calculated  to  inspire  terror. 

*  Cania  Anglicus. 
VOL.   II. 
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THE   BULL  TERRIER. 

Tins  is  a  smaller  variety  than  the  bull  tlog ;  it  is  more  lively,  and  very  ferocious.  It  has  the  ears 
always  pointe  1,  and  the  colour  is  very  commonly  white,  with  some  black  about  the  head.  A  print  is 
extant  of  a  dog  of  this  kind,  luvmed  "Pincher;"  he  was  considered  the  trustiest  and  fiercest  of  his 
race.  When  about  four  years  old,  he  had  fought  thirty  battles — all  of  which  he  won — killing  ihe  of 
his  opponents.  He  was  an  unrivalled  rat-catcher,  and  weighed  thirty-two  pounds;  his  colour  was 
white,  with  black  about  the  head. 

Some  years  ago,  there  were,  at  Bishop's  Stortford,  in  Hertfordshire,  two  dogs,  who  belonged  to 
nobody,  and  lived  upon  the  quay  of  the  canal  pr  river.  They  took  the  great  est  delight  in  rat-hunting  ; 
and,  when  the  maltsters  went  about  at  night  to  see  all  safe,  the  dogs  invariably  followed  at  their  heels. 

Their  mode  of  proceeding  was  very  ingenious.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  unlocked,  one  rushed  in, 
and  coursed  round  the  warehouse,  not  chasing  any  rat  which  might  start,  but  pursuing  his  way  among 
the  malt.  The  other  stood  at  the  door,  and  snapped  at  the  rats  as  they  endeavoured  to  escape,  and  has 
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been  known  to  kill  six  rats — all  of  which  rushed  to  the  door  at  the  same  time.  The  next  room  they 
came  to,  they  have  been  known  to  change  posts  ;  the  one  which  hunted  before  standing  at  the  door, 
and  seizing  its  prey.  By  this  means,  jthese  two  dogs  have  killed,  in  one  malting,  upwards  of  2,000  rats 
ill  the  course  of  one  yeai-.  One  of  them  killed  sixty-seven  rats  in  less  than  five  minutes  ! 

It  has  been  usual  to  consider  the  pug  dog  as  a  degenerate  variety  of  the  bull  dog,  but  the  correct- 
ness of  the  theory  may  be  doubted.  It  has,  indeed,  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  small  bull  dog,  but  the 
similarity  is  more  in  superficial  appearance  than  in  reality.  The  pug  is  a  little  round-headed,  short- 
nosed  dog,  with  the  muzzle  singularly  abbreviated,  and  a  tightly-twisted  tail.  It  is  snarling  and  ill- 
tempered,  cowardly,  and  by  no  means  remarkable  for  intelligence.  It  was  formerly  in  great  esteem  as 
a  pet,  but  is  now  little  valued,  and  rarely  kept. 

In  the  last  breed  we  shall  notice,  the  ears  are  sub-erect ;  the  muzzle  is  rather  acute ;  the  jaws  are 
strong;  tlie  hair  is  short  and  wiry;  the  scent  is  acute;  the  habits  active;  and  the  intelligence 
considerable. 

THE  ENGLISH  TERRIER. 

Tins  animal  is  sleek,  wilh  a  more  elegant  form,  and  longer  legs  ;  its  colour  is  black,  with  tunned  limbs, 
and  a  t:i.imed  spo!  over  eaeh  ,.ye.  As  to  the  muzzle,  the  ear,  the  eye,  and  the  power  of  smell,  it 
resembles  t.lie  Seoteli  terrier. 


nrf  wirv  hair  ;   it   has  H|,,,rt 

an  MM)  :  the  w.  fa  auk*  : 


THE  SCOTCH   Till;  KM  Kit, 
THIS  is  one  of  two    breeds  ,,f  this  well-known  ,1,,,,.       It  is  covered   wi«h 

legs,  and  a  long  body.     Th,.  mu,xle  is  ,  .....  lar»t«Jy  bog  a,,d  si,,,-,,;  the 

and  the  power  of  smell  acute. 

Th,.  ('iKuubcr  of  Deputies,  in  lirussels,  is  „,,  extensive  building  OCCtlpJ  tog  tkt  *  a  Moan 

the  fourth  1,,,,,,«  open  towards  the  parks,  and  having  a  large,  smooth  .  .....  1   fa,  f,,,,,,,  »hi,-h  fcm.  .  ,,!,,, 

sant  promenade.     Not  far  from  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  there  ,..„,,.,.  rf  it   ,  ,.,„„,„„„ 

Wooden  dog-kennel,  which  somewhat  manvd  the  statelincss  of  th,  mm*       I:  ,|  ooeopMl 

his!!!?  g  (1""'  S°"U'Wll;lt  r('s<Mlllllil^  ;l  >'«•«"  «'"mer,  with  which  «  ,„,,, 

In  the  revolutionary  army  that  assrmM.,1  to  oppose  the   Dutch,  who   invaded    |:n.,s,.|s  in   the 

month  of  September,  1830,  was  a  young   French  officer,  who  was  followed,  vheTCVW  !„•  w,,lt    l,v  this 

He  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  on  the  fatal   21st,  and   fell,  oorerad  with  trend*     Th"-.  d.,- 
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satbcs.de  its  master's  dead  body,  licking  the  bleeding  wounds.    At  length  the  body  WB  i  for  burial, 

but  the  dog  followed  it,  and  stayed  for  three  days  beside  the  grave.  It  then  "returned  to  the  M,iootl, 
stone  where  its  master  fell,  lay  down  near  to  it,  growling  savagely,  and  attack  in-;  any  one  who  tried 
to  dislodge  it.  Some  of  the  people  about  beat  it  with  sticks,  and  drove  it  away  :  tin-  next  day 
it  returned,  but  was  cruelly  hunted  off.  When  it  returned  for  the  third  time,  it  was  worn  to  a  ske- 
leton from  disease  and  hunger,  and  looked  as  if  it  would  never  rise  a^ain  from  its  ,,, 
death-spot. 

One  of  the  directors — a  very  humane  man — chanced  to  pass  by  just  as  a  rabbi,-  of  bovs  were  pre- 
paring once  more  to  torture  the  poor  faithful  dog.  He  Immediately  diapered  them.  and.  ha\  in- 
inquired  into  the  animal's  history,  ordered  that  it  should  no  more  be  molested  :  that  a  kennel  should 
be  built  for  it;  and  procured  a  small  sum  to  be  allowed  weekly  for  tin-  faithful  d..-'s  maititenau.-e. 
It  soon  recovered  its  strength,  and  gave  full  proof,  in  its  appearance,  that  it  was  the  object  of  care. 
The  children  that  played  in  the  park  delighted  to  take  it  sweet  cakes,  of  which  it  was  \  ew  fond. 
They  found  that,  though  gentle  as  a  lamb  while  walking  up  and  down,  they  inu.-.t  ne\,  r attempt  to  t.meh 
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it  while  lying  on  its  chosen  spot ;  from  which,  indeed,  it  never  stirred  in  nny  direction  more  than  a 
hundred  vank  Many  of  its  young  friends  tried  to  entice  it  to  a  greater  distance,  and  it  was  some- 
times allowed  to  he  hungry,  and  then  coaxed  away  with  its  most  favourite  food,  hut  all  in  vain.  It 
always  turned  hack  and  lay  down  where  its  master  fell.  It  had  spent  seven  years  in  this  way 
when  it  was  seen  by  the  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  story. 

A  dog,  known  to  many,  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Henderson,  Postmaster,  Fort- William.  He  was  a 
rough,  thick-set,  stout  little  creature,  a  cross  between  a  cocker  and  a  terrier.  His  master  taught  him 
nothing,  nor,  indeed,  seemed  to  take  much  noticf  of  him.  Gilliemor  was  his  name,  and  a  sulky,  surly 
little  dog  he  was,  as  all  the  urchins  who  used  to  play  about  the  post-office  could  testify  ;  for  he  had  a 
mortal  hatred  to  their  noise,  as  he  had  also  to  beggars,  at  whom  he  would  bark  and  snap 
furiously. 

He  seemed  not  to  care  about  being  caressed,  nor  to  become  particularly  attached  to  any  person, 
neither  did  he  associate  with  other  dogs ;  a>nd  yet  he  had  one  strange  predilection — it  was  that  of 
attending  funerals.  Whenever  one  happened,  though  it  were  ten  miles  distant,  and  though  he  had  to 
cross  ferries,  and  even  arms  of  the  sea,  the  moment  the  coffin  appeared,  there  was  Gilliemor ;  nor  did 
he  leave  its  side  until  it  reached  the  burying-ground.  There  he  would  look  anxiously  in,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  interment  was  over,  would  trot  away  home,  or  set  off  to  attend  some  other  funeral.  He  was 
known  to  attend  many  funerals  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry  in  one  day.  When  any  person  died 
near  his  master's  residence,  the  dog  employed  himself,  as  usual,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  in  driving 
away  the  noisy  children  and  beggars,  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  appointed  time,  when  he  would 
shake  himself,  as  if  dressing,  and  trudge  away  to  join  in  the  procession.  So  well  was  his  habit  known 
in  the  place,  that  it  excited  very  Ijttje  surprise,  and  scarcely  any  notice  was  taken  of  Gilliemor,  unless 
by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  who  always  wished  for  the  favour  of  his  company  to  the  place  of 
burial. 

The  dog,  called  "Chance,"  first  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Braidwood's  Fire  Brigade,  in 
London,  by  follow  ing  a  fireman  from  a  conflagration  in  Shoreditch  to  the  central  station  in  Watling 
Street.  Here,  after  he  had  beep  petted  for  soine  little  time  by  the  men,  his  master  came  for  him,  and 
took  him  home  ;  but  he  escaped  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  returned  to  the  station.  After  he  had 
been  carried  back  for  the  third  time,  his  master — like  a  mother  whose  son  will  go  to  sea — allowed 
him  to  have  his  own  way,  and  for  years  he  invariably  accompanied  the  engine,  now  upon  the  machine, 
now  under  the  horses'  legs,  and  always,  when  going  up-hill,  running  in  advance,  and  announcing  the 
welcome  advent  of  the  extinguisher  by  his  bark.  At  the  fin;  he  used  to  amuse  himself  with  pulling 
burning  logs  qf  wood  out  of  the  flames  with  his  mouth.  Although  he  had  had  his  legs  1  n-oken  half-a-do/en 
times,  he  remained  faithful  to  his  pursuit  ;  till  at  last,  having  recen  ed  a  severer  hurt  than  usual,  he 
was  nursed  by  the  firemen  beside  the  hearth,  when  "a  call"  came,  and  at  the  well-known  sound  of 
the  engine  turning  out,  the  poor  brute  made  a  last  effort  to  climb  upon  it,  and  fell  back  dead  in  the 
attempt.  He  was  stuffed,  and  preserved  at  the  station,  and  became,  e\  en  in  death,  the  fireman's  friend  ; 
for  one  of  the  engineers  having  committed  suicide,  the  Brigade  determined  to  raffle  him  for  the  benefit 
of  the  widow  ;  and  such  was  his  renown,  that  he  realised  £123  10s.  9d. 

A  little,  active  dog,  a  few  years  ago,  in  Ireland,  tempted  the  appetite  of  a  lasge  animal  of  the 
canine  race,  when  a  policeman,  with  a  blow  of  his  baton,  levelled  the  assailant  and  rescued  the  assailed. 
I'Yom  that  time  he  united  his  fortunes  with  those  of  the  police;  wherever  they  went  he  followed, 
whether  pacing,  with  measured  tread,  the  tedious  "beat,"  or  energetically  arresting  some  disturber  of 
the  public  peace.  Hence  the  name  "  Peeler,"  which  he  bore. 

A  self-constituted  general  superintendent  of  the  force,  he  was  accustomed  to  visit  station  after 
station,  and,  after  making  his  observations  in  one  district,  proceeding  to  the  next.  Often  was  lie  seen 
to  enter  a  third-class  carriage  at  Kingstown  Railway,  get  out  at  the  Black  Bock,  visit  the  police 
station  there,  continue  his  tour  of  inspection  to  Booterstown,  reach  there  in  time  for  the  train  as 
before,  go  on  to  Dublin,  to  take  a  peep  at  the  metropolitans,  and,  having  apparently  satisfied  himself 
that  "all  was  right,"  return  by  an  early  e\ening  train  to  Kingstown.  He  sometimes  look  a  dislike  to 
an  individual,  and  shunned  him  as  anxiously  as  he  wagged  his  tail  at  the  approach  and  frisked  about 
the  feet  of  another  for  whom  he  felt  a  regard.  To  one  man  in  the  police  he  had  this  antipathy  :  and. 
one  day,  seeing  him  in  the  train,  "  Peeler  "  left  the  carriage,  and  waited  for  the  next,  preferring  a  delay 
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of  half-an-honr  to  such  company  ;   and  when  the  bell  rung — with  the  eagerness  willi  which  prot , 
ioy  is  sought      he  ran  to  his  accustomed  scat   in  the  third  class. 

His  partiality  to  the  police  generally  was  extraordinary.  Whenever  he  saw  a  man  in  the  favourilc 
garb,  he  expressed  his  pleasure  liy  walking  near  him,  rubbing  against,  anil  dancing  aliout,  him  ;  rmr  did 
he  forget  any  one  of  them  in  death,  for  ho  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  Italy,  the  policeman  who  wan 
killed  in  Kingstown.  He  was  able  even  to  recognise  them  in  plain  clothes  ;  Imt  then  ihc\  must  hii\<- 
been  old  friends  of  "  Peeler's."  Wherever  he  went  he  got,  a  crust,  a  piece  of  meat,  a  pat  mi  tin-  ln-ad, 
or  a  rub  down  his  glossy  back,  and  was  as  well  known  in  the  force  as  any  policeman  in  it. 

M.  Blaze  tells  us  that  in  the  first  regiment  of  Royal  Guards  there  was  a  dog  called  Kitaillon. 
Entertained  by  soldiers  at  the  guard-house,  ho  always  remained  there  ;  his  maxtcra  changed  • 


twenty-four  hours  ;  but  that  gave  him  no  uneasiness.  He  would  follow  no  one  to  thu  barracks,  but 
looked  on  himself  apparently  as  the  servant  of  twelve  soldiers,  two  corporals,  a  serjeant,  and  drummer 
wherever  they  might  happen  to  be.  During  the  night,  when  it  froze  hard,  the  sentinel  frequently 
called  Bataillon  to  warm  himself  in  the  dog's  place  at  the  stove  ;  yet  the  dog  would  have  suffered  death 
rather  than  have  passed  beyond  the  door.  "When  we  changed  garrison,"  says  the  writer  referred  to. 
"the  dog  followed  the  regiment,  and  immediately  installed  himself  in  the  guard-house  of  the  new 
barracks.  He  knew  all  the  soldiers;  he  caressed  them  all,  but  would  take  no  notice  (.f  those  who  did 
not  wear  onr  uniform.  To  this  clog  the  regiment  was  a  master — an  individual  whom  he  loved.  Hi 
feeling  was  for  blue  dresses  with  amaranth  facings  :  he  despised  all  other  colours.' 

The  question  has  arisen,  what  is  the  descent  of  the  Dog?  And  to  this  various  answers  have  bee:, 
given.  The  Matin  Dog,*  of  which  we  have  given  an  engraving,  is  a  specimen  of  a  large  nice,  most  likely 
imported  into  France'  by  the  ( 'ymbics,  or  later,  by  the  Franks;  and  from  this,  with  more  nationality 
than  sound  reasoning,  liuffou  would  derive  a  great  many  subordinate  breeds  of  dogs  in  his  fanciful 
genealogy  of  the  canine  family. 

(Juvier  considered  dogs  as  forming  a  distinct  tMQ  and  remarked  that  "the  taming  this  annual  is  the 

*  Canis  laniai  ins.    Linn. 
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most  complete,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  singular  conquest  man  has  achieved,  the  whole  species 
having  In-come  our  property." 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Hodgson,  residing  in  a  public  caj>acity  at  Katniandoo,  near  that  central  region 
of  the  world  where  many  of  our  most  ancient  elements  of  social  existence  seein  to  have  emanated,  has 
pointed  out  a  wild  dog,  the  Buanser,*  as  the  primitive  species  of  the  whole  canine  race. 

More  recently  Mr.  Bell,  ill  his  "  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,"  is  inclined  to  conclude  that  the 
wolf  is  the  original  stock  whence  domesticated  dogs  are  derived  :  for  this  purpose,  that  gentleman 
observes,  "It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  to  what  type  the  animal  approaches  most  nearly,  after  having 
for  many  successive  generations  existed  in  a  wild  state,  removed  from  the  influence  of  domestication 
and  association  with  mankind.  Now  we  find  that  there  are  several  different  instances  of  the  existence 
of  dogs  in  such  a  state  of  wildness  as  to  have  lost  even  that  common  character  of  domestication, 
variety  of  colour  and  marking.  Of  these,  two  very  remarkable  ones  are  the  Dhole  of  India  and  the 
Dingo  of  Australia;  there  is,  besides  a  half-reclaimed  race  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  and 
another  partially  tamed  in  South  America,  which  deserve  attention ;  and  it  is  found  that  these  races, 
in  different  degrees,  and  in  a  greater  degree  as  they  are  more  wild,  exhibit  the  lank  and  gaunt  form, 
the  lengthened  limbs,  the  long  and  slender  muzzle,  and  the  great  comparative  strength,  which  charac- 
terise the  wolf;  and  that  the  tail  of  the  Australian  dog,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  remote 
from  a  state  of  domestication,  assumes  the  slightly  bushy  form  of  that  animal.  We  have  here,  then,  a 
considerable  approximation  to  a  well-known  wild  animal  of  the  same  genus,  in  races  which,  though 
doubtless  descended  from  domesticated  ancestors,  have  gradually  assumed  the  wild  condition  ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  especial  remark,  that  the  anatomy  of  the  wolf,  and  its  osteology,  in  particular,  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  dogs  in  general,  more  than  the  different  kinds  of  dogs  do  from  each  other.  The 
cranium  is  absolutely  similar,  and  so  are  all  or  nearly  all  the  other  essential  parts ;  and,  to  strengthen 
still  further  the  probability  of  their  identity,  the  dog  and  wolf  will  readily  breed  together,  and  their 
progeny  is  fertile.  The  obliquity  of  the  position  of  the  eyes  in  the  wolf  is  one  of  the  characters  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  dog's  ;  and  although  it  is  very  desirable  not  to  rest  too  much  upon  the  effects 
of  habit  or  structure,  it  is  not  perhaps  straining  the  point  to  attribute  the  forward  direction  of  the  eyes 
in  the  dog  to  the  constant  habit,  for  many  successive  generations,  of  looking  forwards  to  his  master 
and  obeying  his  voice." 


THE  WOLF.f 

THIS  animal  is  peculiarly  an  inhabitant  of  Europe,  abounding  in  the  more  northern  regions,  and  in 
those  countries  where  dense  forests  are  not  yet  cleared. 

These  wolves,  in  stature  and  strength,  vary  but  slightly,  equalling  or  surpassing  the  most  powerful 
dogs.  Their  carnivorous  teeth  are  proportionally  larger  and  stronger  —  the  incisors  are  grooved 
within,  and  are  in  general  more  irregular  and  projecting  than  in  the  domestic  race.  The  eyes  are 
placed  more  obliquely ;  they  are  smaller,  more  distant,  and  apparently  higher  in  the  head ;  the 
forehead  is  broader  and  lower ;  the  ears  are  pointed,  smaller,  and  more  open  than  in  dogs ;  they  have 
the  body  deeper,  the  belly  fuller,  and  less  drawn  up ;  the  neck  is  more  thickly  furnished  with  a  bristly 
sort  of  mane,  which  produces  a  turgid  appearance  about  it ;  the  shoulder  is  higher,  the  back  sloping, 
the  after  extremities  more  crouching  and  lower,  and  the  hind  legs  more  bent  under  the  body.  The 
tail  hanging  close  between  them,  wants  the  flexibility  of  that  of  foxes,  and  the  recurved  attitude  of  that 
of  dogs ;  the  fur  is  coarser,  and  the  odour  of  these  animals  is  very  offensive.  Their  whole  aspect,  indicating 
vigilant  malignity,  fear,  and  cruelty,  distinguishes  them  from  the  familiar  species,  even  when  in  size  and 
similarity  of  fur  they  approximate  most  closely.  The  muzzle,  contracted  below  the  eyes,  is  pointed  ; 
1h<-  edge  of  the  lips  black.  On  the  cheek  there  are  two  or  more  hairy  warts,  and  the  bristles  of  the 
whiskers  on  the  lips  are  short. 

Colonel  Smith  makes  Lvpus  the  first  section  of  his  first  sub-genus  Ckaon,  of  the  diurnal  caiiidae, 
or  canine  group,  furnished  with  a  round  pupil  of  the  eye. 

*  Cauis  primievuf.  t  Canis  lupus. 
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WOLVES  OF  THE  F01IEST. 


TIIE    WOLF1.  ,., 

In  this  section  he  comprises  the  Common  Wolf,  the  III.., -I;   NVolf,  the  Dusky  Wolf,  and   tin-  \V,,lf 
of  the  Southern  States  of  Nortli  America,  which  we  shall  now  pi-,,.-,-,.,!  I,,  eonsi.l.-i. 


THE  COMMON   WOI,K.» 

THE  Common  Wolf  of  Western   Europe  is  in  height  from  twenty-seven  1...  (wen ty  nine  in,-h.-s  ;,t  the 
shoulder.     The  general   colour  on  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  is  fulvous  gray  ;  th.'  hairs  lu'lng  i.. 
white  at  the  root,  then  annulated  with  black,   fulvous,   and  whit.',  :m.l   point. -.1  with  Mark.     Those 
lieneath    the   cars,   on   the   neck,  shoulders,  and   buttocks,   being  consi.lenibU   longer,  furnish  a  kin. I  of 
main-,  which  particularly  protects  the  throat — all  are  hard  and  strong,  especially  about  the  nose  and  on 
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the  ears.  The  muzzle  is  black  ;  the  sides  of  the  cheeks  and  above  the  eyes  more  or  less  nchry,  turning 
gray  with  age.  The  upper  lip  and  chin  are  white,  the  limbs  ochry  or  dun,  and  adults  have  on  the 
wrists  an  oblique  blackish  band. 

The  sense  of  smelling  possessed  by  the  wolf  is  peculiarly  strong.  He  can  wind  his  prey  from  a 
very  considerable  distance.  He  runs  the  foot  of  the  animal  he  is  in  pursuit  of  in  the  same  manner 
us  ;i  dog.  His  track  much  resembles  that  of  a  dog,  but  it  is  longer  and  broader.  The  two  middle 
claws  are  near  together ;  the  outer  ones  somewhat  wider  apart ;  the  ball  of  his  foot  is  large,  and  of  the 
shape  of  a  heart.  When  the  animal  is  walking,  he  places  his  hind  foot  on  the  track  .if  his  Core  foot ; 
when  trotting,  three  or  four  inches  in  advance  of  it.  If  there  be  several  wolves,  they  often  follow  on 
each  other's  track,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  their  numbers. 

*  Lupus  vulyaris. 
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The  average  height  of  the  common  wolf  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  before,  and  two  feet  four 
inches  behind  ;  and  the  length  of  the  body,  from  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  three 
feet  eight  inches.  The  cubs  of  the  wolf  are  born  with  their  eyes  shut ;  the  female  goes  with  young 
sixty-three  days,  and  has  eight  or  nine  at  a  litter ;  in  these  respects  exactly  resembling  the  dog. 
The  parent  wolves  punish  their  whelps  if  they  emit  a  scream  of  pain  ;  they  bite,  maltreat,  and  drag 
them  by  the  tail,  till  they  have  learned  to  suffer  in  silence.  The  male  wolves  are  accused  of  a  desire 
to  devour  the  whelps  during  the  time  they  are  blind  ;  and  the  female  will  act  thus  unnaturally,  if  hel- 
ical's are  aroused  as  to  their  safety.  After  the  eyes  are  open  the  male  joins  her  in  the  care  of  rearing 
the  young,  and  in  bringing  partridges,  moor-fowls,  rats,  and  moles  to  the  lair.  With  the  growth  of  her 
progeny  the  she-wolf  becomes  more  vigilant  and  daring.  She  conducts  them  to  the  nearest  sequestered 
water  two  or  three  times  a  day,  that  they  may  drink.  As  they  increase  in  stature,  both  parents  take 
them  out  to  hunt.  The  average  duration  of  life  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 
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Wolves  howl  most  frequently  when  the  weather  is  about  to  change  to  wet.  They  grovel  with  the 
nose  in  the  earth,  instead  of  digging  with  their  paws,  when  they  wish  to  conceal  a  part  of  their  food,' 
or  the  droppiugs  about  their  lairs.  Wolf-hunters  commonly  assert  that  the  animal  is  weak  in  the 
loins,  and,  when  first  put  to  speed,  that  his  hind  quarters  seem  to  waver;  but  when  warmed,  that  he 
will  run,  without  halting,  from  the  district  where  he  has  been  hunted,  taking  a  direct  line  for  some 
favourite  cover,  perhaps  forty  or  more  miles  distant.  On  these  occasions  a  wolf  will  leap  upon  walls 
above  eight  feet  high,  cross  rivers  obliquely  with  the  current,  even  if  it  be  the  Rhine,  and  never  offer 
battle,  unless  he  be  fairly  turned  ;  then  he  will  endeavour  to  cripple  the  opponent  by  hasty  snaps  at  the 
fore  legs,  and  resume  his  route.  The  track  of  a  wolf  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  of  a  dog  by  the 
two  middle  claws  being  close  together,  while  in  the  dog  they  are  separated ;  the  marks,  however,  when 
the  wolf  is  at  speed,  and  the  middle  toes  are  separated,  can  be  determined  by  the  claws  being  deepen 
and  the  impression  more  hairy ;  the  print  is  also  longer  and  narrower,  and  the  ball  of  the  foot  more 
prominent. 

The  wolf  is  endowed-  with  great  sagacity.  His  powers  or  scent  are  very  delicate,  his  hearing 
acute,  and  his  habits  cautious.  His  burrow  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  other  animals,  as  the  bear, 
the  badger,  the  jackal,  and  the  fox,  and  he  only  fits  it  for  his  own  use.  This  labour  is  done  in  com- 
munities, so  that  even  bears  cannot  dislodge  them.  In  France  and  Southern  Germany,  they  retreat 
under  fallen  trees,  in  the  hollows  under  large  and  old  roots,  in  caves,  clefts  of  rocks,  or  overhanging 
banks,  but  always  in  the  most  secluded  and  dense  covers.  A  wolf's  den  has  been  seen  in  a  hollow 
tree,  accessible  between  some  high  roots. 


Till. 
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llyron  describes  "Muzeppa"  as  saving  : — 

"  We  rustled  through  Ilic  leaves  like  wind, 
Left  shrubs  and  trees  and  wolves  behind  ; 
Ily  night.  I  heard  them  on  the  tnu-k, 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate  and  hunter's  lire  ; 

If  there  1-e  several   wolves,  t,l,ey  keep  in  tile,  ami  step  s,,  nearly  in  nofe  ..the,'.,   t, ,„•!,.  ll,:,i,  w|,,.,, 

the  ground  ksofl*  it  seemaaa  if  only  one  had  passed.   They  |lllim<l  BOTOM  narrow  roads  «iil,,,,,i  l 

a  footprint.      These  movements  are  seMom    begun    before  dusk,  or   protracted  beyond  da\  break. 


••  Where'er  we  Hew  they  Mlon 
Nor  left  ns  witli  the  morning 
llehind  1  saw  them,  MMH  i  i 
At  d.n  Incak  winding  through  the  »<KH|, 
And  tlmmKh  the  ni^lit  lia.l  heard  their  («t 
Their  stealing,  ru-i., 
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During  summer,  \volves  usually  confine  themseh  cs  to  tliu  wildest  reeesses  of  the  :  .n|  are 

but  little  destructive  to  domestic  animals.      Far  different  is  it  in  the  declining  season  of  tin 
for,  us  the  poet  says  :  — 

"By  wintry  famine  roused  from  all  the  tract 

Of  horrid  mountains,  which  the  .-hiniiu:  Alps 

And  wavy  App'Miinr.  and  Pyrenees 

Uranch  out,  stuprnilou  •  into  distant  lands 

Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  ^rave, 

Burning  for  blood,  bony,  ami  ^aunt,  and  i^rini, 

Assembling  wolves  in  nij;in:;  tnmp<  descend: 

Keen  as  the  north  wind  sweeps  the  glossy  snow: 

All  is  tliei.r  pri/c." 

l'.;iit-,    suspended  from   the   branches   of  trees,   no\v]iro\c    attractive,    .IM<|,    fivi|tiently,  the  | 
proves  fatal. 

\\  hen  a  single  wolf  roams  about,  he  will  visit  outhouses,  enter  Hie  farmyard,  lirst  stopping,  listen- 
ing, snilliiig  up  the  air,  smelling  the  ground,  and  springing  over  the  threshold  without  loiiehing  it. 
On  retreating,  his  head  is  low,  turned  obliquely,  with  one  ear  forward,  the  other  buck;  his 
burning  like  Maine.  He  trots  crouching,  his  brush  obliterating  the  track  of  his  fed,  till  at  a  dist.imc 
from  the  scene  of  depredation  ;  when  going  more  freely,  he  continues  his  route  to  cover,  and,  as  hi' 
eiilcrs  it,  ra.ise.-i  his  tail,  and  then  flings  it  up  in  triumph. 

Vv'oKcs,  when  attacking  cattle  or  horses,  are  said  to  take  them  1,\  the  throat,  or  the  II.T-C,  till 
they  pull  them  down.  Facts  that  have  been  ob-erved  by  competent,  witnesses,  sustain  the  assertion. 
Single  I  .....  contend  with  a  wolf  by  striking  with  the  Ion  feet  lint  hois-c.-1.  bred  \\ild  on  the  Sit 

vol..  u.  II 
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can  resist  ilir  :it  lack  of  troops  of  wolves.  The  maree  form  circles  round  tin;  foals,  and  the  stallions, 
remaining  outside,  resolutely  charge  them,  and  generally  repel  the  attack,  killing  one  or  more  of  tlir 
enemy. 

In  countries  where  wolves  are  frequently  hunted,  they  never  quit  co\er  to  windward  ;  they  trot 
along  its  edges  till  the  wind  of  the  open  country  comes  towards  them,  and  they  can  lie  assured  )>y  their 
scent  that  nothing  suspicious  is  in  that  quarter  ;  they  then  advance,  sniffing  the  coming  vapours,  and 
keep  as  much  as  possible  along  hedges  arid  brushwood  to  avoid  detection,  pushing  forward  in  a  single 
foray  to  the  distance  of  many  miles. 

That  wolves  formerly  lurked  in  the  uncleared  wooded  districts  of  the  British  Islands,  and  in 
great  numbers,  is  as  clear,  from  a  variety  of  evidence,  as  that  bears  once  prowled  in  Scotland  and 
Wales.  Coins,  gems,  and  sculptures  attest  that  the  Lupus  of  the  Roman  historians  and  poets,  and 
the  Lupa  which  was  fabled  to  have  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus,  was  the  same  animal  as  the  ancient 
British  wolf.  Whatever  the  Romans  did  to  put  down  these  ferocious  beasts,  they  certainly  left  enough 
for  their  Saxon  and  Norman  successors  to  accomplish. 

The  month  which  corresponds  with  our  January,  was  called  l>y  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  an  ancient. 
writer  says,  "  Wolf-monat — to  wit,  Wolf-moneth,  because  people  are  wont  always  in  that  moneth  to 
be  more  in  danger  to  be  devoured  of  wolves  than  in  any  season  els  of  the  yeare  ;  for  that,  through  the 
extremity  of  cold  and  snow,  these  ravenous  creatures  could  not  find  of  other  beauts  sufficient  to  feed 
upon." 

According  to  the  ancient  chronicles,  King  Edgar  "  tooke  order,"  in  the  tenth  century,  "for  the 
destroying  them  throughout  the  whole  realm : — 

"  Cambria's  proud  kinf;s,  though  with  reluctance,  paid 
Their  tributary  wolves,  head  after  huud, 
In  full  account." 

And  Malmesbury  tells  ns  the  commutation  ceased  in  the  fourth  year,  for  want  of  wolves.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  however,  they  had  so  increased  in  England,  that  Edward  1.  issued  his  edict  to 
"Maister  Peter  Corbet,"  to  superintend  their  destruction;  after  which,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  them 
in  our  history. 

Hollingshed  states  that  wolves  were  very  destructive  to  the  flocks  in  Scotland  in  1577  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  last  of  this  ferocious  race  perished  in  Lochabar,  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  about 
a  century  afterwards. 

Long  after  this  they  were  numerous  in  Ireland.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Tyrone  the 
inhabitants  suffered  much  from  them,  and  gave,  from  the  public  fund,  as  much  for  the  head  of  a  wolf 
as  they  would  in  after  times  for  the  capture  of  a  notorious  robber  on  the  highway. 

There  lived  then  an  adventurer,  Rory  Curragh,  who  made  it  his  only  occupation  to  destroy  these 
ravagers.  He  attacked  them  in  the  night ;  midnight  being  the  best  time,  as  they  left  their  lairs  in 
search  of  food,  all  around  being  still,  and  then  the  carnage  commenced.  He,  like  others,  was  aided 
in  so  doing  by  a  species  of  dog  called  the  wolf-dog,  having 

"  An  eye  of  slop,  with  ear  not  low, 

With  horse's  breast  and  depth  of  chest, 
With  breadth  of  loin  and  curve  of  groin, 
And  nape  set  far  behind  the  head." 

Such  were  the  dogs  that  Fingal  bred,  and  such  was,  probably,  the  dog  thus  employed.  It  is  said  to 
have  resembled  a  rough,  stout,  half-bred  greyhound,  but  was  much  stronger. 

In  the  County  Tyrone  there  was  at  that  time  a  large  space  of  ground  inclosed  by  a  high  stone 
wall,  having  a  gap  at  the  two  opposite  ends,  and  in  this  were  the  flocks  of  the  surrounding  farmer.; 
considered  to  be  secure.  It  was,  however,  entered  by  the  wolves,  and  its  inmates  slaughtered.  The 
neighbouring  farmers  having  heard  of  Rory  Curragh,  the  wolf-hunter,  sent  for  him,  offering  to  increase 
the  usual  reward  if  he  would  destroy  the  two  remaining  wolves  that  had  committed  such  devastation. 

(  'urragh  undertook  the  task,  took  with  him  two  wolf-dogs  and  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  the  only 
companion  he  could  obtain,  and,  as  midnight  approached,  repaired  to  the  fold.  "Now,"  said  tin; 
hunter  to  the  boy,  "  as  the  two  wolves  usually  enter  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  fold  at  the  same 
time,  1  must  leave  you  and  one  of  the  dogs  to  guard  this  one,  while  I  go  to  the  other.  He  steals  with 
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all  tin;  caution  of  a  cat,  nor  will  you  hear  him,  hut  tin-  ,/<>,/  will,  and  positively  give  liiin  tin-  lir-l  I..1I  , 
il',  therefore,  you  are  not  active  when  he  i.s  down  to  rivet  his  neck  to  tin-  ground  willi  thin  s|x-ar,  h.- 
will  rise  up  and  kill  both  yon  and  the  dog.  So,  good  night  !" 

"I'll  do  what  I  can,"  said  the  little  boy,  as  ho  took  the  spear  from  (  'nrragh'.s  hand.      Immediately 

lie  threw  open  the  gate  of  the  fold  and  took  his  seat  in  the  inner  part,  near  to  the  cntra •,  his  faithful 

companion  crouching  close  to  his  side,  and  seeming  conscious  of  the  dangerous  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  The  night  was  very  dark  and  cold,  and  the  poor  boy,  bring  benumbed  by  the  chilly  air, 
•was  beginning  to  sleep,  when  the  dog  in  an  instant,  with  a  roar,  leaped  across  him,  and  laid  his  mortal 
enemy,  who  had  just  arrived,  on  the  earth.  Housed  to  the  utmost  energy  by  the  voice  of  his  com- 
panion, the  boy  drove  the  spear  through  the  wolfs  neck,  by  which  time  Curragh  stood  at  Inside, 
bearing  the  head  of  the  other  wolf. 

The  death  of  the  last  Irish  wolf  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  There  was  however,  a  present- 
ment for  killing  wolves  granted  in  Cork  in  the  year  1710;  and  it  is  asserted  by  man\  |"i,.,ns  of 
veracity  that  a  wolf  was  killed  in  the  Wicklow  mountains  as  recently  as  1770. 

The  engraving  of  "  The  Wolf  in  a  Fix"  (page  09)  is  from  a  celebrated  painting  by  Oini 

In  almost  every  department  of  France    infested  by  the  wolf  there  was,  and  mav  In-  still,  a  & 
de  Louveterie,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  the  animal  down,  premiums,  varying  in  amount  according 
to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  slain  animals,  being  paid. 

It  is  thought  that  only  the  common  gray  wolf  is  to  be  found  in  Scandinavia,  White  wolves  have 
sometimes  been  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  but  these,  it  is  imagined,  were  but 
accidental  varieties  of  the  same  species.  Black  wolves  have  also  occasionally  been  killed.  Ki\e  were 
destroyed,  in  1801,  in  the  province  of  Wermeland.  With  the  exception  of  a  white  streak  on  the  breast, 
these  were  of  a  jet-black  colour;  and,  though  somewhat  smaller,  they  exactly  resembled  the  common 
wolf  in  appearance.  Their  skins  were  very  handsome,  and  sold  for  three  or  four  times  as  much  a~ 
they  would  have  done  had  they  been  of  the  ordinary  description. 

The  wolf  feasts  on  all  kinds  of  animals  common  to  the  Scandinavian  forests — the  rat,  the  hare, 
the  fox,  the  badger,  the  roebuck,  the  stag,  the  reindeer,  the  elk,  and  even  the  bear,  occasional!  v 
becomes  his  victim.  He  devours  birds,  such  as  the  ripa,  the  black  cock,  and  the  capeivali.  )!• 
destroys  every  kind  of  domestic  animal.  Horses,  at  times,  successfully  repel  his  attacks  :  but,  in 
Scandinavia,  horses  have  often  been  seen  scarred  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  they  ha\e  received 
from  ferocious  wolves;  and,  when  in  the  last  extremity  of  hunger,  it  is  said  they  will  eat  moss,  wood, 
clay,  and  other  unnatural  food. 

A  servant,  driving  his  master  in  his  sledge,  not  far  from  St.  Petersburg!],  discovered  that  they 
were  pursued  by  eleven  wolves.  Only  about  two  miles  from  home,  he  urged  his  horse  onwards  at  the- 
very  top  of  his  speed.  A  gate  at  the  entrance  happened  to  be  closed  at  the  time,  but  the  horse  da.-hed 
this  open,  and  all  found  refuge  in  the  court-yard.  They  were  followed,  however,  by  nine  out  of  tin- 
eleven  wolves,  but,  at  the  instant  they  entered,  the  gate  swung  back  on  its  hinges,  and  thus  they  wen- 
caught  as  in  a  trap.  Finding  escape  impossible,  their  ferocity  suddenly  disappeared  ;  so  far,  indeed, 
from  offering  to  molest  any  one,  they  slunk  into  holes  and  corners,  and  were  slaughtered,  scarcely 
making  any  resistance.  Many  dreadful  tales  are  recorded,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children  have 
become  their  prey. 

Wolves  are  destroyed  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  Sweden,  such  as  traps,  pit-falls,  and  jwisons  ;  great 
numbers  are  also  killed  in  skalls,*  which,  in  summer,  are  conducted  much  in  the  same  manner  as  th.-e 
for  bears.  Captain  Eurenius  was  present,  at  one  that  took  place  near  to  Wem-rshorg.  in  which  ab..ut 
1./50II  people  were  engaged.  It  lasted  two  days;  thirty-six  wolves  were  killed,  and  numU-rs  rnora 
were  driven  into  their  fastnesses  among  the  rocks,  where,  being  blocked  up  with  stones,  (hey  must 
arily  have  perished  from  hunger. 

At  a  later  period,  the  wolves  committed  very  great  ravages  in  tl>e  more  southern  parts  of  the 
province  of  Wermeland.  A  skall  in  consequence  took  place,  in  which  nearly  L'.oon  people  mm 
engaged.  It  was  judiciously  planned;  for  the  people,  forming  a  vast  semicircle,  "drove,"  sa  v  s  Mr. 
Lloyd,  "the  country  before  them  to  a  peninsula  stretching  into  the  Wen. •.•>.."  As  a  number  of 

«  Sec  vol.  i.,  page  :i.".l. 
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inclosed  within  the  cordon,  it  was  thought  :i 'great  many  would  have  been  killed.  On  the 
people,  however,  reaching  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula,  to  their  great  mortification,  not  one  \va  ; 
to  be  seen  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  skull  dispersed.  Some  time  afterwards  the  mystery  was  explained. 
A  drove  of  about  thirty  wolves  was  seen  crossing  from  a  small  island  situated  in  the  Wenern,  where, 
it  appeared,  they  had  sheltered  themselves  when  driven  from  the  mainland. 

Allusion   has  already  been  made*  to  the  hunting  scenes  in  the  times  of   Louis  <t>natorx.e,  and  to 
"the  pictures  of  them,  full  of  life,  from  the  easel  of  1  >esportes.      His  "  \Volf  Hunt,"  which  we  have 
engraved   (page   7:>),    is   one  well   worthy   of  his   fame.      Nothing  can  be   more  spirited   than  are  the 
details  of  this  picture  of  an   attack  and   defence. 

Mr.  Greiff  reared  two  young  wolves  until  they  were  full  grown.  They  were  male  and  female. 
The  latter  became  so  tamo,  that  she  played  with  him,  licked  his  hands,  and  he  often  took  her  with  him 
in  his  sledge  in  the  winter.  Once,  during  his  absence,  she  got  loose  from  the  chain  she  was  bound 
with,  and  was  away  three  days.  On  his  return  home,  he  went  out  on  a  hill  and  called,  "  Where  is  my 
Tussaf  She  immediately  responded  to  the  name  she  had  received,  and  fondled  with  him  like  the 
most  friendly  dog.  She  could  not  bear  other  people  ;  but  the  male  was  friendly  with  others,  though 
not  with  his  master,  from  the  moment  he  pounced  upon  a  hen,  and  was  punished  with  a  courier  whip. 
As  they  were  well  treated,  they  became  very  large,  and  had  fine  skins. 

A  wolf,  brought  up  in  Paris  like  a  dog,  became  familiar  with  every  person  he  was  in  the  habit  ot 
seeing.  He  would  follow  his  master,  seemed  to  suffer  from  his  absence,  evinced  entire  submission,  and 
did  not  differ  in  manners  from  the  tamest  domestic  dog.  As  his  master  was  obliged  to  travel,  the 
wolf  was  ]  iresented  to  the  Royal  Menagerie  of  Paris.  Here,  shut  up  in  his  compartment,  he  remained 
for  many  weeks,  without  exhibiting  the  least  gaiety,  and  almost  without  eating.  He  gradually,  how- 
ever, recovered,  attached  himself  to  his  keeper,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  his  past  affections. 

But,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  his  master  returned,  and,  at  the  very  first  word 
he  pronounced,  the  wolf,  who  did  not  see  him  in  the  crowd,  instantly  recognised  him,  and  testified  his 
joy  by  his  motions  and  his  cries.  Being  set  at  liberty,  he  overwhelmed  his  old  friend  with  caresses, 
just  as  the  most  attached  dog  would  have  done,  after  a  separation  of  a  few  days.  Unhappily,  his 
master  was  obliged  to  quit  him  a  second  time  ;  and  this  absence  was  again  the  cause  of  profound  regret 
to  the  wolf.  But  time  allayed  his  grief : — a  young  dog  was  given  him  for  a  companion,  and  three  years 
were  passed  by  the  wolf  very  comfortably. 

Again  his  former  master  returned  :  it  was  evening  ;  all  was  shut  up  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  well- 
known  voice  heard,  than  the  cries  of  the  wolf  were  indicative  of  the  most  impatient  longing  for  him. 
The  instant  the  obstacle  that  separated  them  was  removed,  the  wolf  rushed  forward  with  redoubled 
cries,  placed  his  fore  feet  on  the  shoulders  of  -his  friend,  licked  every  part  of  his  face,  and  threatened 
with  his  teeth  his  very  keepers,  who  approached,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  testifying  just  before  the 
warmest  affection. 

Once  more  separation  was  necessary,  but  from  that  instant  the  wolf  became  sad  and  immovable. 
He  refused  all  sustenance,  and  pined  away;  his  hair  bristled  up — as  is  usual  with  all  sick  animals — ami 
at  the  end  of  eight  days  he  could  scarcely  be  recognised,  and  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  his  death. 
His  health,  however,  became  re-established  •  he  resumed  his  good  condition  of  body,  and  his  brilliant 
coat ;  his  keepers  could  again  approach  him,  but  he  would  not  endure  the  caresses  of  any  other  persons, 
and  he  only  answered  strangers  by  menaces. 

No  difference  has  been  detected  in  the  voice  and  howlings  of  wolves  in  either  hemisphere,  but  in 
fur  they  vary  according  to  climate,  or  the  difference  of  species  and  race.  No  true  wolf  lias  a  white  tip 
to  the  tail,  excepting  where  the  rigour  of  the  climate  clothes  the  animal  in  a  grisly  white  fur — and 
even  then,  dark  hairs  are  commonly  observable  at  the  tip  of  the  brush; — the  under  fur  of  all  is  ashy. 

The  French  wolves,  it  may  be  observed,  are  generally  browner,  and  somewhat  smaller,  than  those 
of  Germany  ;  the  Russian  race  is  larger,  and  appears  more  bulky  and  formidable  from  the  quantity  of 
long,  coarse  hair  on  the  cheeks,  gullet,  and  neck  ;  their  eyes  are  very  small,  and  their  whole  aspect  pecu- 
liarly savage  and  sinister.  The  Swedish  and  Norwegian  wolves  are  similar  to  the  Russian  in  form,  but 
appear  heavier  and  deeper  in  the  shoulders  ;  they  are  lighter  in  colour  than  the  Russian  race,  and 
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in  winter  they  are  totally  white.     Tl,e  Alpiue  wire,  are  i,r,,wi,i,l,  gi»y,  and  ttmafet  .1,,,,  the  r,..,,,-!, , 

those  ol   Italy,  and  t,o  tin;  eastward  towards  Turkey,  are  fulvous. 


THE   BLACK   WOLP. 

THIS  species  is  :il  least  ei|u;il  in  stiituro  lo  the  common  wolf,  and  oven  stronger  in  tlie  limlis  und 

ders.      It    is   tins  wolf  of  Southern  Europe,  and   is   the    predominant  species  in  Spain,  \\liei-e  (lie  dark- 

In-owii  variety  of  the  more  open  mountain  ranges  is  oven  still  more  powerful  and  heavy  Mum  the  Mack- 

A  wolf-hunt   took   place,  some   years  ago,  in  the   mountains   near   Madrid.      There  \\a<  a  luttueof 
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Ihr  country  people  driving  the  game  towards  tlic  iiniiiiifiiiii,  where  (lie  sportsmen,  armed  with  rillcs, 
•were  placed  in  amlmsli.  ( >ue  came  bounding  upwards  towards  the  narrator,  so  large,  that  he  took 
it,  while  driving  through  the  high  grass  and  bushes,  for  a  dusky  wolf.  The  slight  noise  of  cocking  his 
ritle  was,  however,  sufficient  to  warn  the  animal,  for  it  turned  off  out  of  sight.  At  the  close  of  the 
limit,  seven  were  found  slain,  and  their  weight  was  so  considerable,  that  lie,  though  in  the  prime 
and  vigour  of  life,  could  not  quite  lift  one  of  them  from  the  ground. 

In  former  times,  the  Spain -ill  wolves  congregated  in  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  in  large  troops. 
At  a  recent  period,  they  have  accompanied  strings  of  mules  as  soon  as  evening  was  approaching.  They 
have  been  seen  bounding  from  bush  to  bush,  by  the  side  of  travellers,  and  keeping  parallel  with  them 
as  tho'y  advanced,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  select  a  victim.  Often,  too,  have  they  succeeded  —  safety 
only  being  secured  by  the  muleteers  reaching  some  secure  place  before  dark,  or  having  no  dangerous 
passes  to  traverse. 

THE  DUSKY   WOLF.* 

OF  a  grayish-black,  partially  tinged  with  brown,  this  animal  has  been  observed  to  the  north  of  the 
<  'anadas.  It  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Russian  variety,  which  has  a  great  quantity  of  long,  coarse  hair 
on  the  checks,  gullet,  and  neck. 

THE  WOLF  OF  THE   SOUTH  AMERICAN   STATES.t 

Ix  stature,  equal  to  the  common  wolf,  this  creature  has  a  broader  head;  the  ears  are  long  and 
pointed  ;  the  neck  very  thick;  the  tail  scanty,  and  not  so  long  as  in  the  former;  the  fur  is  gray,  with 
spots  of  a  rusty  tan-colour;  the  gray  of  the  head  is  marked  with  several  transverse  blackish  bars,  and 
on  the  forehead  with  fulvous  spots;  the  neck  is  gray,  with  a  fulvous  bar,  and  a  similarly  coloured  spot 
on  the  breast,  and  another  on  the  chest;  blackish  bars  and  fulvous  spots  run  irregularly  down 
the  sides;  the  tail  is  gray,  with  a  fulvous  mark  about  the  middle  ;  the  limbs  are  gray,  with  blackish 
rings  from  the  body  to  the  feet,  distinguishing  this  species  from  all  other  wolves. 

Such,  then,  is  the  first  section  formed  by  Colonel  Smith.  In  his  second  section,  Lycisms,  or,  as  he 
terms  it,  the  group  of  Lyciscan  dogs,  he  places  the  North  American  wolf  and  the  caygotte  of  Mexico. 

Sir  John  Richardson,  in  the  "  Fauna  Bo  real  i  Americana,"  observes  that  the  common  wolves  of  the 
Old  and  New  World  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  species — the  Canis  Lupus  of  Linnaeus. 
"The  American  naturalists  have,  indeed,"  he  remarks,  "described  some  of  the  northern  kinds  of  wolf 
as  distinct;  but  it  never  seems  to  have  been  doubted  that  a  wolf,  possessing  all  the  characters  of  the 
European  wolf,  exists  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States."  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that,  the 
wolf  to  which  these  characters  have  been  ascribed  seems  to  be  the  large  brown  wolf  of  Lewis  and 
Clark ;  and,  according  to  them,  it  inhabits  not  only  the  Atlantic  countries,  but  also  the  borders  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  mountains  which  approach  the  Columbian  River,  between  the  great  falls  and  rapids, 
but  is  not  found  on  the  Missouri  to  the  westward  of  the  Platte.  Sir  John,  however,  had  never  seen 
any  of  these  brown  wolves. 

Lawson  thus  describes  the  wolf  of  Carolina  :  "  It  is  the  dog  of  the  woods.  The  Indians  had  no 
other  curs  before  the  Christians  came  amongst  them.  They  are  made  domestic.  When  wild,  they  are 
neither  so  large  nor  fierce  as  the  European  wolf.  They  are  not  man-slayers,  neither  is  any  creature  in 
Carolina,  unless  wounded.  They  go  in  great  droves  in  the  night  to  hunt  deer,  which  they  do  as  well 
as  the  best  pack  of  hounds  ;  nay,  one  of  these  will  hunt  down  a  deer.  They  are  often  so  poor  that 
they  can  hardly  run.  When  they  catch  no  prey  they  go  to  a  swamp,  and  fill  their  body  full  of  mud; 
if  afterwards  they  chance  to  get  anything  of  flesh,  they  will  disgorge  the  mud  and  eat  the  other. 
When  they  hunt  in  the  night,  and  there  are  a  great  many  together,  they  make  the  most  hideous  and 
frightful  noise  that  ever  was  heard.  The  fur  makes  good  muffs.  The  skin,  dressed  to  a  parchment, 
makes  the  best  drum-heads,  and,  if  tanned,  makes  the  best  sort  ot  shoes  for  the  summer- 
coiintries." 

According  to  Colonel  Smith,  the  typical  wolf  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  varieties  belonging  to 
this  tribe  in  America,  may  be  described  as  animals  occupying  the  two  continents  from  within  the 
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Arctic  circle  on  the  north,  to  Spain,  and  perhaps  to  Morocco  on  the  west  side  of  tin-  <>],!  ('oniinei,. 
Syri.-i,  :m<l  beyond   the   Chrislniii   in    India  ;  iintl  t.o  near  tint    Isthmus  of    I'aimma  in  tin-    New    World. 

Pother  south,  in  the  last-mentioned  part  of  the  globe,  the\  are,  |,,.  remarks,  replaced  i.y  an  abeM.mi 
canine,  the  red  wolf  of  Olivier  ;  and  in  the  first  by  hyivnas,  the  |>;iint..-d  Kcaon,»  and  perhaps  l,y  ml,,-, 
species  not  as  yet  fully  developed.  "In  China,"  says  Colonel  Smith,  '•  uo|\  es  al...iind  in  lie.-  vicinity 
of  Xantung,t  but  how  far  they  are  found  to  the  south  is  not  known." 

Whether  the  American  wolves  are  or  are  not  distinct    from  those  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  or 
primeval  varieties,  is  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  established.     The  high  authority  of  Sir  Join,   Kiehanl  ..n 
leans  towards  the  opinion  that  they  are  different  species;  while  Prince  Maximilian  of   \\ied,  p.-. 
still  more  practically  conversant  with  the  races  of  both  continents,  thinks  that  they  are  not  sj>ccificallv 
distinct. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN   WOLF. 

Tins  is  the  Missouri  wolf  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  Sir  John  Richardson,  in  describing  it,  state-,  tliat 
he  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  differences  existing  between  it  and  its  Kuropean  convene] 
sufficiently  permanent  to  constitute  them,  in  the  eye  of  the  naturalist,  distinct  species.  Tin-  same  kind 
of  differences,  he  remarks,  may  be  traced  between  the  foxes  and  native  tares  of  the  domestic  dog  of  tin- 
New  World  and  those  of  the  Old;  the  former  possessing  finer,  denser,  and  longer  fur,  ami  broader 
feet,  well  calculated  for  running  on  the  snow.  Sir  John  was  led  to  these  remarks  by  comparing  living 
specimens  of  American  and  Pyrenean  wolves;  but  he  had  not  an  Opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  Lapland  and  Siberian  wolves,  inhabiting  a  similar  climate  with  those  of  America,  bad  similar 
peculiarities  of  form,  or  whether  they  differed  in  physiognomy  from  the  wolf  of  the  south  of  Km-op.  •- 
He  therefore  considered  it  unadvisable  to  designate  the  northern  wolf  of  America  by  a  distinct  specific 
appellation,  lest  he  should  unnecessarily  add  to  the  list  of  synonyms.  He  adds,  that  the  won! 
occidentalis,  which  is  affixed  to  the  Lin  mean  name  of  cants  lupus,  is  to  be  considered  as  merely  marking 
the  geographical  position  of  that  peculiar  race  of  wolf. 

This  animal,  oil  the  same  authority,  is  veiy  common  throughout  the  northern  regions  of  Ameriea, 
but  more  or  less  abundant  in  different  districts.  Their  foot-marks  may  be  seen  by  the  side  of  e\erv 
stream,  and  a  traveller  can  rarely  pass  a  night  in  these  wilds  without  hearing  them  howling  around 
him.  They  are  very  numerous  on  the  sandy  plains  which,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Kockv 
Mountains,  extend  from  the  sources  of  the  Peace  and  the  Saskatchewan  rivers  towards  the  Missouri. 
There  bands  of  them  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  bison  herds,  and  prey  upon  the  sick  and  straggling 
<al\es.  Ordinarily,  they  do  not  venture  to  attack  the  full-grown  animal,  for  (lie  hunters  state  that 
they  often  see  wolves  walking  through  a  herd  of  bulls  without  exciting  the  least  alarm;  and  the 
marksmen,  when  they  crawl  towards  a  buffalo  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  it,  occasionally  weai  a  cap 
with  two  ears,  in  imitation  of  the  head  of  a  wolf,  knowing  from  experience  that  they  will  be  suffered 
to  approach  near  in  that  guise.  "On  the  Barren-Grounds,  through  which  the  Coppermine  l!i\er 
flows,"  says  Sir  John,  "I  had  more  than  once  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  single  wolf  in  close  pui-suit 
of  a  reindeer,  and  I  witnessed  a  chase  on  Point  Lake,  when  covered  with  ice,  which  terminated  in  a 
fine  buck  reindeer  being  overtaken  by  a  large  white  wolf,  and  disabled  by  a  bite  in  the  flank.  An 
Indian,  who  was  concealed  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  ran  in  and  cut  the  deer  s  throat  with  his  knife, 
when  the  wolf  at  once  relinquished  his  prey  and  sneaked  oil'.  In  the  chase  the  poor  deer  urged  ii~ 
night  by  great  bounds,  which  for  a  time  exceeded  the  speed  of  the  wolf,  but  it  stopped  BO  frequently  to 
ga/e  on  its  relentless  enemy,  that  the  latter,  toiling  on  at  a  'long  gallop,'  with  its  tongue  lolling  out  ot 
its  mouth,  gradually  came  up.  After  each  hasty  look  the  poor  deer  redoubled  its  efforts  to  escape  ; 
lint,  either  exhausted  by  fatigue,  or  enervated  by  fear,  it  became,  just  before  it  was  overtaken,  scarcely 
abl  e  to  keep  its  feet." 

The  wolves  destroy  many  foxes,  which  they  easily  run  down,  if  they  perceive  them  on  a  plain  at 
any  distance  from  their  hiding-places;  and  in  January,  lSi'7,  a  wolf  was  seen  to  catch  an  Arctic  fox 
within  sight  of  Fort  Franklin,  and,  though  immediately  pursued  by  hunters  on  snow  shoes,  it  h,.r>  ..I) 
its  prey  in  its  mouth  without  apparently  diminishing  its  speed.  The  same  wolf  continued  for  some 
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prowl   in    the    Nirinity    of  tltt   fort,   and    even    stole    fish    fre.m  a  sh-elge   whirl,    two   elogs 
,1  ,.,  draw  l,..i,u-  from  thr  nrts   without  a  driver.       As    this    kind    of  depredation  cemld  1 
allmv  ,„,,  ,1,,.  wolf  was  waylaiel  an.l  kill,-;!.       It,  proved  to  1,,-  a.  temale,    wliirl,  accounted  for  the- 

„!,,!  ,  having  I..-..,,  molested.     Thr  buifulo-huntcrs  would  be  unable  t...  preserve  the  game 

Ihrv  kill  from  thr  w.  elves  if  thr  lattrr  wrrr  unt  MS  fearful  as  the-y  arr  rapae.-i.ius.  The  simple  precaution 
of  tying  a  hamlkerrhi.-f  I,,  a  branch,  or  of  Mowing  u|.  a  Maddrr  and  hanging  it  .so  as  to  wavr  in  the 
nine),  i.s  Millirirnt  to  keep  li.-rds  of  wolves  at  a  distance. 

iinrs,  howe-xer,  they  arr  impcllcel  l,y  hunger  t"  be-  more  vmturous,  and  they  have  lieeii 
known  to  ste-al  prevunonfl  IVom  under  a  mini's  head  in  the  night,  and  to  enter  a,  traveller's  liivouae  and 
r.irrx  e.ll'.-ome-  of  his  elogs.  "During  our  residence  at  Cumberland  House,  in  ISl'O,"  says  Sir  John 

Hirhaid- "a  w.ilf,  which  had  lire,,  ]iri.wling  round  the  fort,  and  was  wounded  by  a  musket-ball  and 

driven  otf,  ivturned  after  it  lie.-anie  dark,  whilst  thr  Hood  was  still  (lowing  from  its  wound,  and  carried 
ol.'ii  dog  from  .eme.ng  fifty  others,  that  he.wleel  piteonsly,  hut  had  not  courage  to  unite  in  an  attack  on 
their  rnrmv.  I  Wit  told  of  a  poor  Indian  woman  who  was  strangled  liy  a  wolf,  while  her  hu.shand, 
who  MW  the  alla,-k,  was  hastening  to  her  assistances  hut  this  was  the  only  instance  of  their  attacking 
human  life,  that  came  to  my  knowledge.  As  the  wintrr  advances,  and  the  snow  becomes  deep,  the 
wolM-.  bring  no  longer  able  to  hunt  with  success,  suffer  from  hunger,  and  in  severe-  se-asenis  many  die. 
In  the'  spring  of  iSl't!,  a  large-  gray  we.lf  was  driven  by  hunger  to  prowl  among  the  Indian  huts  which 
were  riveted  in  the  immediate-  vicinity  of  Fort  Franklin,  but  not  being  .successful  in  picking  up  ought 
.  ii  was  founel  a  few  days  afterwards  lying  dead  on  the  snow  near  the  feirt.  Its  extreme  emaci- 
ation ami  the-  emptiness  of  the  intestines,  sheivvvd  cle-arly  that  it  died  frenn  inanitiem." 

Sir  .luhii  .-tales  that  the  American  wolf  burrows,  and  brings  forth  its  young  in  earths,  with 
.1  outlets  like-  those-  of  a  tbx.  He  saw  some  of  their  burrows  em  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  also  on  tin-  banks  of  the-  ( '.ippe-rmine-  River.  The  number  in  a  litter  lie  states  to  varv  from  four 
or  live  to  eight  eer  nine-.  After  ivferring  to  the-  instances  receirded  by  Parry  ami  Franklin  of  the: 
i.iiieiu  e,f  the  female  wolves  and  the  elemiest  ie  elog,  lie  relates  that  he-  was  informed  that the-  Indians 
riidea\oiir  to  improve  their  sh-elgr.dogs  by  crossing  (he;  breed  with  \vol\es,  ami  he  aehls,  that  the 
ivseiiiblaiii-e  lietwee-n  the-  neirtliern  we  lives  and  the-  deimestic  dog  of  the  Indians  is  se>  groat,  that  the  size 
.end  ire-n^'th  of  the-  wolf  seems  to  be  the-  only  dilleivmv.  "1  have  more-  than  OIH-I-,"  he-  says,  "  mis- 
taken a  banel  e.f  wolves  feir  the  dogs  of  a  party  of  Indians  ;  and  the  howl  of  the  animals  of  both  species 
is  prolonged  .so  e\ae-tly  in  the-  same  key,  that  even  the  practised  ear  of  an  Indian  tails,  at  times,  to 
discriminate-  them." 

An  Kxpiimanx  weilf  trap  is  maele  of  strong  .slabs  of  ice,  lemg  and  narrow,  sei  that  a  Ibx  lan  with 
elillie-uhv  turn  himself  in  i^  but  a  wolf  must  ae-lually  remain  in  the  [xjsition  in  which  he  i.s  taken. 
The-  door  is  a  he-ax y  portcullis  of  ice,  sliding  in  two  well-secured  grooves  of  the  same  substance-,  and  i.s 
ke-pt  up  by  a.  line,  wlnYh,  pacing  ei\er  the-  top  of  the  ti'a}>,  i.s  e.-urrieel  threiugh  a  hole  at  the  furthest 
miiy  ;  tei  the-  e-ml  of  the-  line'  is  fa.>teiicd  a  small  Imoji  of  whalebone,  anel  tee  this  any  kind  of  flesh- 
bait  i>  attae-heel.  Freiin  the-  slab  which  terminates  the  trap,  a  projection  of  ie:e',  or  a  peg  of  wood  or 
bone,  point.-,  inwanls,  near  the-  lieitlem,,  anil  nmler  this  the'  hoop  is  lightly  hoeike-d  ;  the  slightest  pull  at 
the  Ki it  liberate-,  it,  the  door  falls  in  an  instant,  anel  the-  wolf  is  spearcel  where  he  lie-s. 

Sir  .leihn  liieliiiriisein  enumerate-.s  the-  I'e  illeiw  ing  \  arie-t  ie-s  eif  the-  North  A  merie-an  wolf  :  I  lie-  ceinimon 
gray  \\eilf,'  the-  mahnygun  of  the-  ( 'n-e-  Indians,  and  the  amareik  of  the  Msepiimaii'x  :  the-  \\hite  weilf,t 
the-  pie-d  wolf.J  the  dusky  \\eelf,J  the-  black  Ami-rie-an  wolt'.j]  anel  the-  one  now  to  be-  more  particularly 

:  ibe-d 

Tin;  i'i;.\n;ii;  WOLF.- 

I'm   .iniiiials  \\  hie-h  are-  thus  distinguished    !ia\e   been    lemg   known    to    \  ,,,,    Ihe-    Missouri  and 

•le-hewim,  a.s  ili>tinct  fr the-  e-em :i   wolf.      'J'ln  \   are  the  small  wolves  eif  Dn  Prat/  ;   the-  jirairie 

""It         '  'lie-    prairie-    wolf  and  burning   deig  of    Lewis   and    Clark,  and  of   Se-hoe.le-m  ft  ;   (he-  ease-d 

woK.  l  of  the  1 1  nelson's  l;.i\-  (' |  .  I  the  me-  the  Oree  Indians. 

>ir  -leihn    Itii-h.irelson,   this  BpQCii  i   the    hi^h   Bandj    jilains  between   the 

'-"I1  'I     l.ll|em  :iltnl«.  ;     l.r  pO9  nilbillM.       ( ':lni .  iiul.il  MS  ill'  S,,v. 

i    Mar.     ' '.mi    lyr  .mil  nl'  lluilun.  *     l.vi'ist  u:,  l.ilran.,.     Sinilh. 
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sources  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Missouri.  They  burrow  like  foxes,  and  come  out  of  their  holes, 
assembling  round  the  hunter,  on  the  first  report  of  a  gun,  with  evident  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  spoils 
of  his  sport.  They  are  exceedingly  swift  of  foot,  assemble  in  great  numbers,  hunt  in  large  packs, 
ami  have  a  barking  voice. 

Jn  a  specimen  seen  by  Colonel   Hamilton  Smith,  the  form  of  the  head,  the  muzzle,  nose,  and 


position  of  the  eyes,  greatly  resembled  the  northern  shepherd's  dog ;  the  fur  was  entirely  of  an  ashy 
gray,  but  there  was  some  white  about  the  breast  and  on  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  was  more  bushy 
than  in  the  common  wolf. 

Washington  Irving  visited  a  large  village  ot  this  kind,  placed  on  the  level  summit  ot  a  low  hill, 
and  covering  about  thirty  acres  of  ground.  "  The  dogs,"  he  says,  "  were  as  usual,  small,  about  the  size 
of  a  rabbit,  of  a  sprightly  nature,  mercurial,  and  somewhat  petulant.  They  seem,  in  fact,  continually 
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full  of  sport,  business,  and  public  affairs,  whisking  about  hither  and  thither,  as  if  on  visits  to  each 
other's  holes  ;  ,-..iiu'ivi:atini{  in  the  open  air,  and  gambolling  together  in  the  cool  evening  after  showers. 

Smiet'i I  thc\    pM  half  the  night  in  revelry,    barking  and  yelping  with  weak   tones,  like   young 

puppii-;  but  on  the  1,-a-t  alarm  they  all  vanish  into  their  cells,  and  the  village  remains  blank  and 
silent.  Should  th.-v  U-  surprised,  and  have  no  means  of  escape,  they  assume  a  pugnacious  air,  and  a 
1,10,1  whim-ic.,1  U.'k  of  impotent  wrath  and  defiance.  The  prairie  dogs  are  not,  however,  the  sole 
inhabitant.*  of  these  villages.  Owls  and  rattlesnakes  are  said  to  take  up  their  abode  with  them  ;  but 
whether  inviU-d  guests  or  unwelcome  intruders,  is  a  matter  of  controversy. 

"The  accounts  I  received  of  these  very  social  and  politic  little  animals  made  me  approach  the 
village  with  great  interest.  I"  n  fortunately,  it  had  been  visited  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  some  of  the 

is,  who  had  even  shot  two  or  three  of  the  citizens.  The  whole  community,  therefore,  was 
outraged  and  incensed.  Sentinels  seemed  to  have  been  posted  on  the  outskirts.  On  our  approach, 
there  appeared  t..  be  a  scampering  in  of  the  picket-guards  to  give  the  alarm  ;  whereupon,  the  wary 
citizens,  who  were  seated  at  the  entrances  to  their  holes,  gave  each  a  short  yelp  or  bark,  and  dived 
into  the  earth,  his  heels  twinkling  in  the  air  as  he  descended,  as  if  he  had  thrown  a  somersault.  We 
traversed  tin;  whole  village.  Not  a  single  inhabitant  was  to  be  seen.  There  were  innumerable  holes, 
each  having  a  small  hillock  of  earth  about  it,  thrown  out  by  the  little  animal  in  burrowing.  These 
holes  were  empty  as  far  ;us  we  could  probe  them  with  the  ramrods  of  our  rifles  ;  nor  could  we  unearth 
either  dog,  or  owl,  or  rattlesnake. 

"  Moving  off  quietly  to  a  little  distance,  we  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  watched  for  a  long  time 
silent  and  motionless.  By  degrees  some  cautious  old  citizen,  near  at  hand,  would  slowly  put  forth  the 
end  of  his  nose,  but  instantly  withdraw  it.  Others,  further  off,  would  emerge  entirely,  but,  catching  a 
glance  of  us,  would  throw  a  somersault  and  dive  back  into  their  holes.  At  length  the  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  village,  taking  courage  from  the  continued  stillness,  would  steal  forth  and  hurry  off 
to  a  distant  hole,  as  if  to  the  residence  of  some  relation  or  gossiping  friend,  where  they  might  compare 
notes  on  the  late  occurrences.  Others,  still  more  bold,  assembled  in  little  knots  in  the  streets  and 
public  places,  to  discuss  the  recent  outrages  offered  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the  atrocious  murder  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  We  rose  from  the  ground  and  moved  forwards  softly,  to  reconnoitre  them  more 
distinctly,  when  yelp  !  yelp  !  yelp  !  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  There  was  a  sudden  disposal.  We 
caught  glimpses  of  twinkling  feet  in  every  direction,  and  in  an  instant  all  had  vanished  into  the 
earth." 

So  far  was  what  we  have  written  actually  in  type,  when  a  new  light  was  suddenly  cast  on  the 
structure,  habits,  and  place  of  this  animal.     The  Hon.  G.  F.  Berkeley  has  just  brought  a  distance  of 
many  thousand  miles— a  feat  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  no  little  credit— the  first  specimen  of  the 
10  c.dled  "  prairie  dog"  ever  seen  alive  in  this  country,  and  since  deposited  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
Its  proper  name,  according  to  Mr.  Sclater,  is  Archtymys  Ludoviciamis,  and  it  may  be  seen  in  the  top- 
most cage  on   the  left,  on  entering  the  small  mammalia  house,  which  stands  close  by  the  seal's  bath. 
It  is  fiv.,uently  covered  up  in  its  nest,  but,  if  it  be  out,  the  visitor  will  observe  a  pretty  little  creatiu-e, 
whose  soft,  fur-like  hair  is  ,.f  a  red  colour,  not  unlike  a  cub-fox,  and  whose  head  is  excessively  broad 
and  flat,  and  thus  admirably  adapted  to  its  mode   of  life,  as  this  form  prevents  its   knocking  that  part 
against  the  top  of  its  run,  whilst  its  wedge-shape  aids  its  digging  operations.      The  eyes  are  large  and 
prominent,  and  well   suited  for  keeping  a   sharp  look-out  over  the  prairie,  while,  for  its  defence  from 
the  boM  sand  in  the  holes   leading  to  the  burrows,  there    is   a  special    provision.      Mr.  F.  T.  Buckland 
remarks  :   «  I  caused  the  animal  to  shut  its  eye,  and  found  that  it  has  the  power  of  partially  withdraw- 
ing it  into  the  lookai  ;    then   the  eyelids  do  not  close,  as  in  ordinary  animals,  but   the  lotr'i-r  lid  comes 
up  from    beneath,  like  a   curtain   drawn  upwards,  shading  and  securing  it  from  dust  and  dirt."      The 
'  "'•'•  armed  with  four  long  black  nails,  and  there  is  a  fifth  short  claw,  which  acts  more  or  "less 
thumb.      H  sits  up  on  its  haunches,  with  an  alarmed  and  ludicrously  grave  face,  and  then 
ly  pops  into  itoiuwt      We  are  inclined,  with  the  naturalists  who  have  seen  it,  to  consider  that  it  does 
«!>••  pmuCoau  at  all— it  not  being  properly  a  dog,  a  wolf,  or  a  fox  ;  and  that  the  place 
Migned   it,  is  among   ,1,,.    Indents,*  to  which  it  is  very  strongly  assimilated.      We 
tins  animal  when  we  describe  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  burrowing  owl. 
•  Si ..•  vol.  i.,  page  21-1,  I 


THE  AGUARA  GUAZU.» 

THE  Payaguas  Indians  give  this  red  wolf  the  name  of  Pawpa^i,  ;m<l  the  Chilians  that  of  Culpen.  In 
Moxos  it  goes  by  the  appellation  of  Ocorome.  The  length  of  an  adult  male  is  exactly  five  feet,  that  of 
the  tail  nineteen  inches,  the  hairs  being  tour  inches  long.  Its  height  is  little  short  of  three  feet.  The 
mane  commences  at  the  occiput,  and  continues  erect  till  beyond  the  shoulder.  It  is  red  in  the  first 
half  of  each  hair,  and  black  in  the  remainder  towards  the  tip.  The  hair  all  over  the  body,  except  the 
lower  part  of  the  fore  legs,  is  very  long.  D'Azara  states  that  it  is  neither  completely  flattened  nor 
very  rough,  and  would  make  good  carpets.  The  hair  of  the  tail  is  rather  busliv,  and  of  the  same 
length  as  on  the  body. 

D'Azara  caught  four  males  at  different  times,  which  were  identical,  the  smallest  towards  the  end 
of  September,  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  whelped  at  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
August.  His  friend,  Noseda,  caught  another  afterwards,  about  two  months  old,  and,  in  the  hope  of 
domesticating  it,  fed  it  on  raw  beef,  which  it  was  unable  to  digest,  and  which  caused  its  death. 


D'Azara  and  Noseda  caught  another  subsequently,  about  three  months  old,  and  gave  it  raw  beef  but 
seldom  ;  yet  this,  and  cooked  meat  afterwards  tried,  was  not  digested.  This  aguara  got  loose  from 
its  chain  and  escaped.  During  its  short  captivity,  if  any  one  approached,  it  growled  and  barked  like 
a  dog,  but  more  vehemently  and  confusedly.  It  drank  by  lapping,  and,  when  feeding,  trod  on  the 
flesh,  which  it  tore  to  pieces  with  its  teeth.  This  animal  was  fond  of  rats,  sugar-cane,  oranges,  eggs 
and  small  birds  ;  but  did  not  appear  to  be  attracted  by  the  poultry,  which  sometimes  passed  within  its 
reaeli,  without  its  attempting  to  pounce  upon  them. 

D'Azara  also  states  that,  when  wild,  they  do  not  commit  havoc  on  the  birds  or  smaller  flocks; 
and  as  they  inhabit  only  the  extensive  lowlands  and  marshes  of  Paraguay  as  far  a.s  the  river  I'lnta, 
and  near  its  mouth,  he  has  no  doubt  that  they  feed  on  rats,  guinea-pigs,  small  birds,  and  certain 
vegetables,  if  these  fall  in  their  way;  but  chiefly  on  snails,  toads,  frogs,  and  other  reptiles,  and  on  the 
land-crabs,  which  are  abundant  in  the  plains  and  sandbanks.  They  walk  with  very  long  paces,  run 
much,  and  are  great  plunderers,  although  they  always  fly  from  man,  and  even  from  dogs.  They  are 
solitary  in  their  habits,  and  are  said  to  swim  well ;  and  in  their  wild  state  to  litter  no  sound  but 

*  D'Azara.     Canis  jubatus— Cuvier.     The  Loup  Rouge  of  the  French.     The  Canis  campestris  of  the  Prince  de  Wied  ;  and 
the  Maned  Aguara,  Chrysocyon  jubatus,  of  Smith. 
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"  gouaa,"  whieh  they  often  and  loudly  repeat,  so  as  to  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.     There  is  no  very 
marked  ditlerenee  in  appeai-ancc  between  the  mule  and  female. 

'  a-uani  dogs*  are  a  distinct  race,  and  so  are  the  aguara  foxes, t  according  to  Colonel  Smith. 

The  skull  of  the  Abyssinian  wolf  J  is  of  ex- 
traordinary length.  Several  varieties  or  species  of 
wolf  are  met  with  in  Asia.  The  landgah,  or  Indian 
wolf,  is  the  Canis  pallipes  of  Sykes,  and  the  tiaccaliw 
Indicus  of  Hodgson  ;  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Nepaul. 
<'unis  cancrivorus  of  Desmarest  is  found  in  Guiana, 
where  it  preys  on  agoutis  and  other  feeble  creatures, 
as  well  as  birds,  but  it  will  eat  also  fruits. 

The  wolves  of  Asia  Minor  are  fulvous,  but  the 
colour  is  more  predominant,  and  has  more  red  in  it 

SKTI.I,   OK   AliYSSlSIAN    WOLF.  ,,  ,  ,1       ,        n  ,  i         T       ,. 

than  has  that  ot  the  Indian  wolves. 

Of  the  Indian  wolves,  one,  the  Beriah,  is  described  as  being  of  a  light  fox  colour,  inclining  to  dun, 
not  larger  than  a  greyhound,  slenderly  made,  but  bony ;  the  head  and  ears  long,  like  those  of  the 
jackal,  and  the  tail  long,  but  not  very  hairy  ;  the  other,  which  is  smaller,  Colonel  Smith  adds  to  his 
Lyciscan  group.  That  zoologist  refers  the  black  derbourn  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia  and  the  south 
of  Syria  to  the  wolf. 

THE  JACKAL.  § 

THIS  animal  i.-,  yellowish-gray  above  and  whitish  below;  the  thighs  and  legs  are  yellow,  the  ears  are  ruddy 
the  muzzle  is  very  pointed,  the  tail  scarcely  reaches  to  the  heel,  properly  so  called.  The  colours  some- 
times vary,  and  the  back  and  sides  are  described  as  of  mixed  gray  and  black,  and  as  abruptly  and 
strikingly  distinguished  from  the  deep  and  uniform  tawny  of  the  shoulders,  haunches,  and  legs.  The 
head  is  of  nearly  the  same  mixed  shade  as  the  upper  surface  of  the  body.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
round,  like  that  of  the  dog  and  the  wolf. 

The  Jackal  is  distributed  over  India  and  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa;  but,  a.s  Cuvier  remarks, 
it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  all  of  the  same  species. 

The  shriek  of  this  animal  has  often  been  said  to  be  more  terrific  than  the  howl  of  the  hyjena  or 
the  roar  of  the  tiger,  and  it  is  probably  most  alarming,  from  its  singular  dreariness,  amidst  the  lonely 
regions  in  which  it  is  heard.  Captain  Beechey  says,  "  It  has  something  in  it  rather  appalling,  when 
heard  for  the  first  time  at  night ;  and,  as  they  usually  come  in  packs,  the  first  shriek  which  is  uttered 
is  always  the  signal  for  a  general  chorus.  We  hardly  know  a  sound  which  partakes  less  of  harmony 
than  that  which  is  at  present  in  question;  and,  indeed,  the  sudden  burst  of  the  answering  long- 
protracted  scream,  succeeding  immediately  to  the  opening  note,  is  scarcely  less  impressive  than  the 
roll  of  the  thunder-clap  immediately  after  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  effect  of  this  music  is  very  much 
increased  when  the  first  note  is  heard  in  the  distance  (a  circumstance  which  often  occurs),  and  the 
answering  yell  bursts  out  from  several  points  at  once,  within  a  few  yards  or  feet  of  the  place  where  the 
auditors  are  sleeping." 

The  jackals  form  burrows   in  the  earth,   assemble    together  in  numerous  troops,   and    have  an 
They  howl  almost  incessantly,  and  their  melancholy  cry,  which  commences  at  sunset, 
-vldom  ceases  till  the  morning,  is  a  well-known  nuisance  in  eastern  lands. 

They  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  greater  feline  animals,  such  as  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  for  the 

some  roppcwe,  Of  securing  the  remnants  of  their  prey;  but,  assuredly,  so  far  from  providing 

F  beasts,  it  is  believed  that  they  often  do  all  in  their  power  to  circumvent  and  disappoint 

rd,  at  least,  to  the  tiger,  it  is  well  known  in  India,  that,  while  on  ordinary  occasions  the 

>f  a  jackal  is  responded  to  by  all  his  companions  around,  till  the  leafy  woods  become  as 

rfldenuM,  there  is  a  peculiar  note  of  warning  uttered  by  one  of  these  creatures   on  the 

lager,  which  sinks  the  voices  of  all  the  others  into  the  profoundest  silence. 

skafo  also  enter  into  cities  after  dark,  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  offal,  or 
•Dusioyon.  t  Ordocyon.    Smith.  t  CanU  sinus.     Rnppell.  §  Canis  aureu8.     Linnaus. 
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whatever  else  they  can  obtain.  They  devour  carrion,  whether  exposed  or  subterranean,  that  is  to  say, 
they  will  exercise' their  activity  in  digging  into  sepulchres,  if  these  have  not  been  properly  protected; 
but,  during  the  fruit  season,  they  skulk  about  the  vineyards,  and  grow  fat  on  grapes. 

Though  the  offensive  smell  of  the  genuine  jackals  renders  them  unpleasant  inmates  in  a  family, 

they  are  by  no  means  dillicult  to  tame.     One  was  known  to  go  into  the  house  like  a  lank,  long-legged 

.terrier,  and  showed  his  difference  of  disposition  chiefly  in  an  incurable  habit  of  gnawing  the  legs  and 

arms  of  handsome  mahogany  chairs,  to   the  great  destruction   of  French  varnish    and  eveiy  other 

kind  of  polish. 

Were  there  no  historical  records  to  prove  that  the  wolf  was  once  an  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain, 
its  abundant  remains  would  testify  to  the  fact.  They  were  not,  indeed,  present  in  any  considerable 
number  in  the  bone  caves  of  Kirkdale,  so  diligently  examined  by  Dr.  Buckland,  but  they  have  been 
found  at  Overton,  near  Plymouth,  and  at  Paviland,  in  Glamorganshire.  Alluding  to  the  difficulty 
expressed  by  Cuvier,  in  distinguishing  between  the  wolf  and  the  dog,  Professor  Owen,  referring  to  some 
specimens  from  Kent's  Hole,  says  :  "The  more  important  points  of  concordance  between  the  skulls 
from  Kent's  Hole  and  those  of  the  existing  wolf  leave  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  their  specific 
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identity  ;  and  the  naturalist  who  does  not  admit  that  the  dog  and  the  wolf  are  of  the  same  species,  and 
who  might  be  disposed  to  question  the  reference  of  the  British  fossils  now  described  to  the  wolf,  must, 
in  that  case,  resort  to  the  hypothesis  that  there  formerly  existed  in  England  a  wild  variety  of  dog, 
having  the  low  and  contracted  forehead  of  the  wolf,  and  which  had  become  extinct  before  the  records 
of  the  human  race.  The  conclusion,  however,  to  which  any  comparison  of  the  fossil  and  recent  bones 
of  the  large  Canidas  have  led  me,  is,  that  the  wolves  which  our  ancestors  extirpated  were  of  the  same 
species  as  those  which,  at  a  much  more  remote  period,  left  their  bones  in  the  limestone  caverns  by  the 
side  of  the  extinct  bears  and  hyaenas." 

To  this  statement  of  our  distinguished  physiologist  it  may  be  added  that  recognisable  remains  of 
the  dog  have,  however,  been  found  in  bone  caves.  Dr.  Schmerliiig  has  described  and  figured  an  almost 
entire  skull,  two  right  rami  of  lower  jaws,  a  humerus,  ulna,  radius,  and  some  smaller  bones,  which 
indicate  two  varieties  of  the  domestic  dog.'  These  remains  were  discovered  in  some  bone  caves 
near  Liege. 

THE  FOX. 

WE  now  pass  to  other  animals,*   which  form  a  subdivision  of  the  great  genus  Canis.     The  dental 
and  general  osteological  character  of  the  foxes  agrees  with  that  of  the   true  dogs,  but  the  lengthened 

*  Vulpes.    Brisson. 
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lmr)>-|Miint<>(l  m\w.\f,  the  round  head,  the  erect  and  triangular  curs,  (lie  long  liody,  sliort  limbs, 
.iii.l  i-l..n-.it.-.l  thick  and  l.iish\  brush,  constitute  dinVrences  which  separate,  the,  former  from  the  latter,. 

at  least  sub-generically. 

There  is  a  remarkable  distinction  between  the  foxes  and  the  (logs.  In  the  latter,  however  great 
the  intensity  of  Unlit  (<>  which  they  may  be  exposed,  the  iris  uniformly  contracts  around  the  pupil  ill 
th«Jbrm  of  a  circle  ;  while,  in  the  foxes,  it' observed  during  the  day,  or  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
light,  it  is  seen  to  close  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  j)ii]iil  assuming  the  figure  of  a  section  of  a  double 
convex  lens.  The  object  of  this  provision  is  evidently  to  exclude  the  rays  of  light  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  would  lie  eompatilile  with  the  structure  of  a  circular  pupil;  and  it  is,  consequently,  only 
found  in  those  nocturnal  animals  in  which  the  faculty  of  vision  is  capable  of  being  exercised  through 
the  medium  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  light. 

Such  animals  are  necessarily  incapable  (  f  bearing  the  full  blaze  of  day,  which  soon  becomes  painful 
to  their  eves,  thus  compelling  them  to  close  their  pupils  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  their  vision 
very  imperfect.  Much  of  the  cunning  suspiciousness  of  manner  for  which  the  fox  is  notorious,  is 
evidently  due  to  this  very  circumstance  ;  his  attitudes  and  motions  necessarily  partake  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  vision,  and  he  appeal's  to  be  most  cunning  when  he  is,  in  reality,  most  short-sighted.  To 
shade  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  light,  he  hides  himself  in  burrows  during  the  day,  and 
prowls  abroad  in  full  possession  of  his  perceptive  faculties  under  the  influence  of  a  clouded  night. 

THE  COMMON  FOX.» 

THK  ground  colour  of  this  animal,  in  its  most  usual  state,  is  of  a  dull  reddish  -  fawn,  of  various 
degrees  of  intensitv,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  assume  a  blackish  tinge  along  the  middle  of  the  back 
and  across  the  shoulders,  and  an  almost  constant  production  of  the  same  hue  on  the  sides  of  the  muzzle, 
the  Ixtcks  of  the  ears,  the  under  surface  of  the  tail,  and  the  fore  parts  of  the  limbs  ;  the  whole  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  body,  the  insides  of  the  limbs,  the  upper  lip,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail,  being  most 
commonly  of  a  pure  white.  There  is  much  variation  in  all  these  particulars,  but  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  colours  is,  in  all  cases,  pretty  nearly  the  same.  In  one  variety  the  black  of  the  back  and 
shoulders  is  strongly  developed  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  and  in  another  the  fawn  is  much  deeper,  the 
fur  much  closer  and  longer,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  black,  instead  of  white.  Similar  variations  in 
colouring  will  be  found  to  occur,  also,  in  the  other  species. 

According  to  Linnseus,  the  Common  Fox  inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa..  ( 'uvier  mentions  it 
as  extending  from  Sweden  to  Egypt — both  inclusive.  It  is  said  by  Mr,  Strickland  to  be  found  near 
Smyrna. 

The  female — on  whom  devolves  the  entire  care  of  the  cubs — breeds  in  April.  She  produces  from 
five  to  eight  at  a  birth,  preparing  for  them  a  nest  at  the  bottom  of  her  burrow,  and  lining  it  with  dry 
leaves,  moss,  and  hay.  Her  maternal  solicitude  is  now  powerfully  stimulated.  She  employs  every 
artifice  to  conceal  her  offspring  ;  she  defends  them  with  indomitable  courage  ;  and,  if  she  suspects  that 
her  retreat  is  discovered,  she  carries  them  away  one  by  one,  to  what  she  regards  as  a  place  of  safety. 
A  female  fox  has  been  known  to  carry  a  cub  in  her  mouth  during  a  severe  chase  of  nearly  an  hour,  and 
only  to  drop  it,  at  last,  from  the  impossibility  of  retaining  her  hold  and  of  breathing  freely  in  her 
harassing  circumstances.  A  terrier,  on  one  occasion,  scented  a  fox  to  the  bottom  of  a  pollard-tree,  and 
then  up  the  tree,  which  the  dog  repeatedly  but  vainly  attempted  to  climb;  at  length,  the  whipper-in 
having  managed  to  ascend,  lifted  the  dog  before  him,  and  there,  in  a  hole,  twenty  feet  from  the  ground, 
wag  the  fox,  with  four  cubs  that  had  been  littered  there  for  security  ;  and  this  hiding-place  she  must 
have  gained  by  the  assistance  of  the  roughness  of  the  bark  and  the  boughs  alone. 

The  cubs  of  foxes  are  very  playful,  and,  like  puppies,  are  fond  of  endeavouring  to  catch  their  own 
tails.  When  about  four  months  old,  they  shift  for  themselves.  If  captured,  even  at  the  earliest  age,  and 
brought  up  with  every  kindness,  the  young  fox  retains  its  suspicious  character.  It  may,  perhaps,  show  some 
familiarity  with  the  person  who  attends  it  and  supplies  it  with  food,  but  it  never  manifests  the  attach- 
ment, or  the  gratitude  of  a  dog.  On  the  approach  of  strangers,  it  will  almost  always  conceal  itself,  or, 
•hould  they  attempt  to  touch  it,  repel  their  advances  with  a  bite.  A  full-grown  fox  cannot  be  tamed. 

•  Vulpes  vulgaris.  Brisson.  Canis  vulpeff.— Linnicua. 
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It  exhibits  the  utmost  impatience  of  restraint,  tries  every  means  to  regain  its  freedom,  and,  if  it  cannot 
succeed,  pines,  becomes  dejected  and  spiritless,  and  soon  dies.  Foxes  grow  to  the  second  year,  and  live 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  Next  to  the  dog,  they  have  the  greatest  nmnber  of  intonations  of  the  voice  : 
they  yelp,  bark,  and  scream  with  a  sound  resembling  that  of  a  peacock  ;  they  cry  in  hunting,  and 
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murmur  when  pleased  ;  they  lie  down  twisted  in  a  curve,  sleep  profoundly,  and,  when  watching  birds, 
stretch  out  the  hind  legs  behind  them. 

The  senses  of  foxes  are  acute,  especially  those  of  hearing  and  of  smell  ;  their  limbs  are  exceed- 
ingly pliant,  and  their  tail  is  ao  flexible  that  they  can  roll  it  round  their  nose.     They  are  shy;  catitious, 


s,. 
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exceedingly  cunning  and  patient,  cleanly,  and  retired.      Whilst  young,  they  are  full  of  vivacity  and 

•ulue-ss.  Their  resources  of  instinct  to  escape  detection  or  an  Bnemy  are  numerous,  never  trustii)g 
t..  their  courage  until  they  are  exhausted,  and  then  defending  themselves  to  the  last  gasp  against  dogs, 
but  mutUBM  daoemng  mankind  by  simulating  death,  depositing  their  prey  under  ground,  and  in 
clitr.-r.-ut  places,  :in>l  not  attacking  poultry  under  any  circumstances  whilst  kept  chained. 

As  the  dusk  of  evening  advances,  the  fox  generally  steals  from  his  burrow,  with  noiseless  stops,  to 
prowl  about  for  pivy.  With  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  extremely  keen,  he  listens  and  sniffs  the 
breeze.  Alive  to  every  sound  and  odour,  his  eyes  gleam,  as  he  creeps  along  in  a  crouching  attitude. 
Stealthy  in  all  his  movements,  he  surprises  the  rabbit  gamboling  near  its  burrow,  the  hare  on  her 
form,  and  the  poultry  on  their  perch.  He  slaughters  all  he  can,  and  buries  the  overplus  in  the  earth, 
for  future  exigency.  Field-mice,  frogs,  weasels,  and  even  insects,  are  devoured  in  times  of  scarcity. 
The  fo\  \  isits  the  vim-yards  of  the  Continent,  being  partial,  like  the  jackal,  to  ripe  grapes.  The  voice 
of  the  fox  is  a  sort  of  yelp,  which,  however,  it  never  exerts  when  creeping  about,  or  watching  the 
movements  of  its  prey. 

Solitarv  in  his  habits,  the  fox  dwells  alone  in  a  burrow,  which  he  has  either  made  or  usurped.  It 
is  generally  in  some  secluded  situation,  not  readily  discovered,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  farms,  a 
rabbit-warren,  or  preserves  of  game. 

The  speed  of  the  fox  and  his  powers  of  endurance  have  recommended  him  in  our  country  to  lovers 
of  the  chase,  for  whose  gratification  the  breed  is  preserved. 

As  Bloom  lield  says  : — 


"  In  earliest  hours  of  dark,  unhooded  morn, 
Ere  yet  one  rosy  cloud  bespeaks  the  dawn, 
While  far  abroad  the  fox  pursues  his  prey, 
He's  doomed  to  risk  the  perils  of  the  day, 
From  his  stronghold  blocked  out,  perhaps  to  bleed, 
Or  owe  his  life  to  fortune  and  to  speed. 
For  now  the  pack,  impatient,  rushing  on, 
Range  through  the  darkest  coverts  one  by  one, 


Trace  even'  spot;  while  down  each  noble  glade 
That  guides  the  eye  beneath  a  changeful  shade, 
The  loitering  sportsman  feels  the  instinctive  flame, 
And  checks  his  steed  to  mark  the  springing  game. 
'Midst  intersecting  cuts  and  winding  ways 
The  huntsman  cheers  his  dogs,  and,  anxious,  strays 
Where  every  narrow  rising,  even  shorn, 
Gives  back  the  echo  of  his  mellow  horn." 


And  if  that  echo  has  caught  the  ear  of  Oudrey's  fox  (an  engraving  of  which  we  give),  no  wonder  he  is 
••-.tartled  I" 

The  bin-rowing  species,  when  hunted,  make  a  direct  effort  to  gain  the  earth,  and,  if  this  be  stopped, 
i hey  make  a  circuit  and  then  return  to  the  same,  or  to  a  second  outlet;  but,  when  convinced  their 
home  is  closed  up,  they  start  off  for  some  distant  cover  with  great  velocity,  leaving  a  strong  scent. 
Hounds  hunt  them  with  singular  pleasure,  and  are  often  tried  to  the  utmost  before  they  can  defeat 
the  wiles  of  their  prey.  In  this  respect  the  English  foxes  appear  to  have  educated  themselves  far 
above  the  continental,  where,  not  being  pursued  in  a  similar  manner,  their  sagacity  and  vigour  of 
limb  are  lew  exercised  Singly,  they  are  often  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  sagacity  of  twenty  or 
thirty  dogs,  and  a  number  of  other  animals  that  run  after  them. 

Liberty  to  the  fox  is  dearer  than  life  or  limb.  If  the  leg  is  caught  in  a  trap,  there  are  well- 
anthentieated  instances  of  the  animals  freeing  themselves  by  biting  oil'  the  confined,  and  it  may 
be  bn .l.cn,  member.  A  correspondent  of  Mr.  Bell,  for  example,  thus  wrote : — "T  remember  once, 
when  out  hunting,  the  hounds  found  a  fox  who  did  not  leave  the  cover,  but  kept  running  from  one 
pail  of  it  to  another.  J  list  us  a  hound  was  about  to  seize  him,  he  jumped  over  the  dog,  and  thus  saved 
himself.  This  tedious  sport  was  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  till  Reynard,  being  thoroughly  tired  of  so  many 
leaps  and  so  many  em-mies,  at  last,  fell  a  prey  to  them.  The  huntsman,  on  taking  him  up,  found  that 
In-  had  lost  one  of  his  fore  legs.  The  cover  being  entirely  of  fur/.e,  and  not  large,  I  could  see  on  all 
of  him  during  the  hunt,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  many  elegant  and  (puck  leaps  which  the 
poor  tliree-li-._'g.-il  fox  made  to  save  himself  from  destruction." 

l'a\e  I u  known  to  run  before  the  hounds  fifty  miles  at  a  stretch.      When  hard  pressed, 

the  animals  neither  lone  their  sell' possession  nor  their  courage:  they  resort  to  every  expedient  that 
cunning  ,-iiu  dictate  t,,  buttle  the  hounds  or  elude  their  search,  and,  if  all  fail,  the  fox  dies,  defending 
himself  to  the  last,  and  without  uttering  a  cry. 

•!.  when  the.  hounds  have  killed  their  fox,  for  the  huntsman  to  dismount  and  get  in  among 
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them,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  hold  of  the  fox  and  removing  it,  in  order,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  "worry 
it."  This  being  done,  that  the  hounds  may  recover  their  wind,  and  that  the  tail-hounds  may  be 
encouraged  as  well  as  the  leaders,  the  fox  is  held  aloft,  and  the  huntsman  gets  into  :i  tree  or  on  a  high 
bank,  holding  the  fox  towards  the  hounds.  The  cheers  and  noise  are  then  redoubled,  and  the  baying 
of  the  hounds,  in  addition,  constitute  a  chorus  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  sportsman's  ears.  Presently 
the  fox  is  thrown  among  the  hounds,  when  it  is  soon  torn  limb  from  limb  anil  eaten.  Such  is  the 
finale  of  this  exciting  sport. 

When  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had  his  hounds  at  Corydon,  it  was  his  custom  to  have  foxes  taken 
occasionally  in  Whittlebury  Forest,  and  sent  up  in  the  venison-cart  to  London.  The  fox  thus  brought 
was  carried  down  the  next  hunting  morning  in  a  hamper,  behind  the  duke's  coach,  and  turned  out  for 
tin-  sport  of  the  day, 
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According  to  this  plan,  a  fox  was  taken  in  a  coppice  in  the  forest,  and  sent  up  as  usual.  After  a 
time  a  fox  was  taken  in  the  same  coppice,  whose  appearance  was  so  strikingly  like  that  caught  on  the 
same  spot  befoi-e,  that  the  keeper  suspected  it  to  be  the  same  animal.  The  man,  whose  office  it  was  to 
go  to  London  with  the  venison,  was  therefore  directed  to  inquire  whether  the  fox  hunted  on  such  a 
day  was  killed  or  escaped.  The  latter  having  been  the  case,  the  suspicions  of  the  keepers  were 
considerably  strengthened. 

A  short  time  now  elapsed,  and  a  fox  was  token  in  the  same  coppice,  which  its  captors  were  well 
assured  was  the  same  as  that  previously  caught.  To  be  better  able  to  identify  him,  should  another 
opportunity  occur,  they  cut  his  lip,  slit  one  ear,  and  pierced  several  holes  through  the  other.  Reynard 
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now   M-nt   to    I,- I..I..I,,  hunted,  and  escaped,  and,  in   a   few  weeks,  was  again    taken    in   the   game 
,,,,,|'iee,  Whe,,  his  marks  justified  the  former  conjectures,  in  spite  of  the  seeming  improbability  of  the 

fact.  This  poor  animal  was 
destined  once  more  to  put  his 
strength  and  sagacity  to  tin- 
test,  but  one  or  the  other 
failed  him,  and  he  was  caught 
by  the  hounds  after  a  severe 
chase,  bearing  the  marks  of 
his  former  escapes,  which 
ought  to  have  entitled  him 
to  the  privilege  of  life,  for- 
merly granted  to  a  stag  who 
had  fortunately  escaped  his 
royal  pursuers. 

Fox-hunting  is  pursued 
in  France,  and  is  a  rather 
favourite  amusement  in  Swe- 
den, where  it  is  always  con- 
ducted on  foot.  When  the 
dogs  •  are  thrown  off,  the 
sportsmen,  who  are  armed 
with  guns,  post  themselves  in 
different  parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  thus  endeavour  to  waylay  their  victim. 

One  day,  after  a  fall  of  snow  in  the  night,  Count  von   Essen,  who  resided  at  Arno,  in  Upland, 
ordered  his  hunters  to  go  and  seek  for  the  tracks  of  foxes ;  and  in  an  hour  one  of  them  returned  with 
the  tidings  that  a  fox  was  tracked,  and  that  he  lay  on  the  branches  of  a  large  oak  which  stood  in  a 
meadow.  °The  Count  proceeded  with  a  companion  to  the  spot,  and  while  they  were  conversing  about  who 
should  fire,  the  fox  went  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  so  that  he  was  between  forty  and  sixty  feet  high  up  in 
the  oak.      It  wa.s  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  feet  to  the 
first  branch,  and  the  trunk 
was    quite    straight,    and 
stood     on     level     ground. 
When  the  shot  was  fired, 
the   fox   came   down,    not 
falling,   but   as   if  he  were 
descending  a  staircase,  and 
sprang     to     another     oak, 
which       stni  ii  I      somewhat 
from  the  former, and  which 
he  attempted  toclimb.  l!ul 
hr-  OUnning  was   in    vain  ; 
-iogs,     which    in    the 
meantime    were    let    loose, 
drew  him  down  and  killed 
him.       Three     shots     had 
hit    him  ;    but    the    larger 

branches  ot  tin-  oak  had  received   the  remainder.    From  being  constantly  chased,  other  foxes  had  gone 
up  the  trees  in  another  part  of  (In-  island,  where  there  were  rough  and  high  rocks,  close  to  old  crooked  oaks. 
>f  Kin-ope  fox-hunting  is  rendered  profitable.      A  skin    full    haired,  well  taken    on' 
and  dried,   has  been   nearly  as   \aluable  as  a  wolf  or  lynx's  skin,  and  the  sale  of  the  common  red  fox- 
kins   in  KII->I:I  ha.;  rendered   t,,  Sweden    no   inconsiderable  cash  returns.      Black  or   striped  foxes  are 
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very  rare  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and  three  pounds  have  been  offered  for  the  skin  of  one  of 
(In1  former. 

THE   RED  POX.* 

'I'll is  animal  is  not  confined  to  the  colder  regions  of  America,  but  extends  into  the  most  aoutln'i-n 
provinces  of  the  United  States,  whore  its  peculiar  characters  remain  unchanged. 

On  comparing  a  fine  specimen  of  the  English  fox  with  an  American  red  fox,  each  has  been 
observed  to  have  dark  markings  on  the  sides  of  the  muzzle,  posterior  parts  of  the  e.-irs,  and  fore  part 
qf  the  legs;  the  tails  of  both  have  an  intermixture  of  black  hairs,  and  are  tipped  with  white.  The 
red  fox,  however,  differs  in  its  long  and  very  fine  fur,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours.  Its  cheeks 
are  rounder,  its  nose  thicker,  shorter,  and  more  truncated;  its  eyes  are  nearer  to  each  other;  its  ears 
are  shorter,  the  hair  on  its  legs  is  a  great  deal  longer ;  and  its  feet  are  much  more  woolly  beneath,  the 
hair  extending  beyond  the  claws,  which  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  European  fox.  The  red  fox  has 
a  much  finer  brush  than  the  European  one,  and  is  altogether  a  larger  animal. 

The  red  foxes  have  been  so  abundant  in  the  wooded  districts  of  the  fur  countries,  that  thousands 
of  skins  have  been  annually  imported  from  thence  into  England.  Like  the  European  foxes,  they 
burrow  in  the  earth  during  the  summer,  but  prefer  the  shelter  of  a  fallen  tree  during  the  winter, 
probably  because  the  severity  of  the  climate  would  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  having  their  burrows 
frozen  up.  They  hunt  chiefly  during  the  night,  and  prey  upon  the  smaller  rodents ;  but  they  also 
devour  fish  and  animal  food  of  every  kind,  and  are  frequently  seen  abroad  during  the  day.  There 
M'l'ins  to  be  much  difficulty  in  catching  them,  because  of  their  extreme  suspiciousness,  which  often  renders 
the  precautions  of  the  hunter  unavailing.  The  traps  which  are  set  for  them  have  assafoetida,  castoreum, 
and  similar  substances  placed  in  them,  of  which  the  foxes  arc  said  to  be  fond.  When  pursued,  they 
run  very  swiftly  for  a  short  distance,  but  their  wind  soon  fails,  and  they  are  speedily  overtaken. 

THE  BLACK  OR   SILVER  FOX.f 

THIS  animal  in  its  most  perfect  state  is  entirely  of  a  pure  shining  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  tip 
of  the  tail,  which,  as  in  other  varieties,  is  white.  More  commonly,  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  the  sides 
of  the  face,  and  the  loins  are  grizzled  by  an  intermixture  of  silver-tipped  hairs,  and  there  is  frequently 


THE    111. Ac   K    oi;    Ml.vl'.K    FOX. 


also  a  white  spot  on  the  In-east.  Its  fur,  which  is  very  beautiful,  fetches  a  much  larger  price  than 
any  other  fur  produced  in  North  America.  It  inhabits  precisely  the  same  districts  as  the  preceding 
species. 

*  Canis  fulvus.  t  Canis  fulvus.    Var.    Argentatus. 
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THE  THI-COLOURED  FOX.« 

•:nisr.  to'tlie  commentators  on  D'Azara's  notice  of  Guarachay,  this  animal  is  found  in  Paraguay, 
of  it    verv   dill'civnt    representations  have   been  given.     But,  whatever  varieties  prevail,  they  never 

assume  the  liveries 
of  any  Aguara,  and 
they  are,  as  their 
pupils  are  ellipti- 
cal, true  foxes, 
wanderers  in  the 
dark ;  while  the 
others  are  only 
crepuscular.  The 
three  colours  are 
bluish  or  silver 
gray,  rufous,  and 
white. 

The  fox  to 
which  Azara's 
name  has  been 
given  is  found  in 
Brazil,  Guiana,  and 
Peru,  in  Chili,  and 
even  in  Patagonia. 


THE    TK1-COLOUKK1)    FOX. 


THE  SYRIAN  FOX. 

THIS  animal  is  of  the  size  of  the  English  fox,  but  the  ears  are  considerably  wider  and  longer.  Foxes 
are  common  in  Palestine.  They  are  veiy  abundant  in  the  stony  country  about  Bethlehem,  and  some- 
times make  great  havoc 
among  the  goats.  They  are 
also  numerous  near  the  con- 
vent of  "  St.  John  in  the 
Desert"  about  vintage  time, 
for  they  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  vines,  unless 
closely  watched.  Solomon 
alludes  to  this  propensity 
<•!'  these  animals.  "  The 
foxes  have  holes,"  is  also  a 
declaration  which  refers  to 

the    Syrian   fox   as  a    bur- 
rowing specie:,  ;  while  the 

enift  dl'this  animal  supplies 

various     allusion's     in     the 
'•1    writings.      The    fur 

of  tin-  fox  is  valued  in  Syria 

for    common    purposes,   but 

the  animal  i-  larely  hunted 

for  ,],,  sake  ,,f  its  skin.  A/.ARVsrox. 

*  Yulpei  cinereo  argenleus.     Krxleb. 


THE   ARCTIC  FOX.» 

SIR  JOHN  RICHARDSON  considers  this  animal  to  be  the  same  as  the  pied  Coxes  of  James  :  dm!*  Lagopus 
of  Linmeus  and  Forster,  Colonel  Sabine,  Mr.  Sabine,  Drs.  Eichardson  and  Harlau;  tlie  Arctic  fox 
of  Pennant  and  Hcariie  ;  the  Terieniak  of  the  Greeulauclers ;  the  Wappeeskec-shew-mak-keeshew  of 
the  Cree  Indians  ;  and  the  Peszi  of  the  Russians. 


TIIE   BLUE   FOX. 

I 

According  to  Captain  James  Ross,  this  fox  is  found  in  the  highest  northern  latitudes  throughout 
the  winter.  The  young  generally  migrate  to  the  southward  late  in  the  autumn,  and  collect  in  va>t, 
multitudes  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay;  they  return  early  the  following  spring  along  the  sea-coast 
to  the  northward,  and  seldom  again  leave  the  spot  they  select  as  a  breeding-place.  Their  southern 
limit  in  North  America  appears  to  be  about  50°  N.  latitude.  They  are  numerous  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  north  of  Churchill,  and  are  found  at  Behring's  Straits ;  but  the  brown  varieties  are 
the  more  common  in  the  latter  quarter. 

The  Arctic  fox  is  extremely  cleanly  ;  it  never  soils  its  habitation,  nor  has  it  any  unpleasant 
smell.  It  breeds  on  the  sea-coast,  chiefly  within  the  A  rctic  Circle,  is  very  unsuspicious,  and  easily  taken 
by  traps,  even,  as  it  is  stated,  when  baited  in  its  presence.  Captain  Lyon,  R.N.,  received  in  four  hours 
fifteen  which  had  been  taken  in  one  trap.  This  animal  is  gregarious,  forming  burrows  in  sandy  spots, 
twenty  or  thirty  together.  Sir  John  Richardson  saw  one  of  these  fox  villages  on  Point  Turnagain,  in 
68|°  N.  latitude.  It  soon  becomes  tame  in  confinement,  and  is  eager  to  hide  its  food  as  soon  as  it  is 
obtained,  even  when  there  seems  no  danger  of  losing  it.  Snow  is  the  material  generally  used  for  this 
purpose,  and,  when  piled  over  the  food,  is  forcibly  pressed  down  by  the  nose. 

In  a  recent  lecture  upon  his  experience  in  Arctic  life,  Dr.  Raesaid: — "  On  the  journey  1  saw  a  very 

*  Vulpes  Lugopus. 
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mi-inn*  instance  «f  the  sagacity  of  the  Arctic  fox.  Conscious  that  I  was  aiming  at  him,  lie  tucked  his 
Uil  under  his  legs,  cocked  up  his  ears,  and  endeavoured  to  look  as  like  a  hare  as  possible  (which 
i-  an  animal  comparatively  worthless).  Another  fact  of  this  kind  occurred  to  me  while  being  detained 
at  a  |iiirticiilar  plarr,  where  our  favourite  amusement  was  trapping  wild  animals.  Our  modi-  of  doing 
this  was  with  a  spring-gun  connected  with  a  bait,  which,  when  touched,  produced  the  explosion.  One 
instance  showed  us  that  a  fox,  either  from  observation  of  a  companion's  fate,  or  from  hard-earned 
e\|N>rience,  had  gone  up  to  the  gun,  bit  off  the  cord  connected  with  the  bait,  and,  the  danger  being 
averted,  went  and  ate  the  meat  in  undisturbed  comfort.  And  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  the  fox  to 
make  a  trench  up  to  the  bait,  seize  it,  and  permit  the  charge  to  pass  over  his  head." 


THE   BLUE  FOX> 

THE  Blue,  or  Sooty  Fox — a  variety  of  the  one  just  described — is  of  a  deep  ash  colour,  and  is  often 
white  in  winter.  It  has  the  under  parts  of  the  feet  garnished  with  hair.  It  inhabits  the  north  of 
the  European  and  Asiatic  Continents,  biJt  is  found  especially  in  Norway  and  Siberia.  Its  fur  is  highly 
esteemed. 


THE   FENNEC.f 

THK  skull,  the  teeth,  and  the  feet  of  this  animal  at  once  declare  that  it  belongs  to  the  canine  group. 

It  frequents  the  saudy  desert  tracks  of  Nubia,  and  other  districts  of  Northern  Africa,  dwelling  in 

burrows  of  its  own  excavation. 

It  is  small,  and  slightly  made,  with  slender  limbs.     The  length  of  the  head  and  body  is  about 

thirteen  inches ;  that  of  the  tail,  eight.  The  head  is 
narrow,  the  muzzle  pointed  ;  the  pupil  of  the  eye  large 
and  black,  the  iris  deep  blue ;  the  whiskers  are  long 
and  thick  ;  the  ears  are  extremely  large,  as  long  as  the 
head,  broad  at  the  base,  erect,  and  pointed.  The  fur 
of  the  body  is  rather,  short,  but  full  and  silky.  The 
colour  is  uniform  pale  fawn,  or  cream-colour,  passing 
into  white  beneath  ;  the  inside  of  the  ear  is  fringed 
with  long  white  hairs  ;  the  whiskers  are  white.  In 
the  districts  of  Benni  Mezzab  and  Werglah,  where  the 
date  grows,  the  fennecs  are  hunted  for  their  skins,  for 
wiiich,  according  to  Bruce,  who  first  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  this  elegant  animal,  there  is  a  market 
at  Mecca,  whence  they  are  exported  to  India, 
A  feiinec  in  his  possession,  while  he  was  at  Algiers,  was  fond  of  dates,  or  any  sweet  fruit,  and 
|tt  partial  to  eggs.  He  would  eat  bread  when  hungry,  especially  when  sweetened  with  honey 

»r  sugar.     Tli.    sight  of  a  bird  aroused  him  to  eager  watchfulness  as  long  as  it  was  present.     He 

would  endeavour  to  hide  from  a  cat,  and  never  showed  a  disposition  to  resist  or  defend  himself.     He 
imposed  to  sleep  by  day,  but  as  night  came  on  was  excessively  restless.     He  was  never  heard  to 

utter  any  sound. 

Bruce  says  that  the  animal  is  described  in  many  Arabian  books  under  the  name  of  El  Fennec, 

whirh  appellation,   he  states,   it  is  known  all   over    Africa;  and  he  conceives  that  the   word  is 

lion,   the  (i,v,.k,{  for  a  palm   or  date-tree,   adding  that  the  animal  builds  its  nest  on   trees, 

•<t  burrow  in  the  earth.     The  latter  assertion  is  disputed  by  M.  Ruppell,  who  has  described 

•mice,  together  with  six  other  species  of  Canis.     Three  specimens,  perfectly  alike  in  markings, 

and   dill, Tin-  little  from   eaeh   other  in  size,  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anileukal,  ami  in 

••    Brt  of  Koni,  where  they  inhabit  holes  made  by  themselves. 


•II  I.  Ill    01     01,1.  YON. 


*  Cams  fuli^inuaus. 


t  Vulpes  zaari'>i*is.     Mi^ilotis  Kennccus. 


"torn? 


THE  LONG-EARED  OTOCYON* 


THIS  animal  lias  some  resemblance  in  external  appearance  to  a  fox,  and  the  toes  are  in  number,  form, 

and  position,  as  they  are  in  that  creature.     But  it  differs  from  all  the  known  Cnnidae,  by  having  in  the 
upper  jaw  seven  molars,  and  in  the  lower,  eight  ;  of  these,  three  are  false  molars,  and  four  have  the 


THK    FKNNKC    AND    OTOCYON. 

crown  formed  into  real  grin  "era;  below  the  false  molars  are  •'bur,  then  follows  a  small  imperfect 
carnassier,  and  behind  it  three  tub  jrcular  teeth  ;  the  canines  are  slender,  and,  along  with  the  incisors, 
inclined  forward.  The  ears  are  very  broad,  and  little  shorter  than  the  head,  open,  erect,  folded  at  the 
edges,  and  somewhat  square  in  figure  ; 
they  are  whitish  within,  gray  at  the 
back,  and  edged  with  black,  bordered  by 
white  on  the  inner  surface  ;  the  heail  is 
round,  tlio  muzzle  rather  obtuse, blackish 
on  the  nose  and  cheeks ;  the  forehead, 
neck,  shoulders,  and  hams,  dark  slaty- 
gray,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  buff; 
the  throat  and  breast  dirty  whitish  gray  ; 
the  limbs  black,  and  the  tail  nearly  as 
long  as  that  of  a  fox. 


THE  CYNHV.KXA.t 

Tins  animal  has  sometimes  been  descri- 
bed  as  a  hyiena  ;  but,  in  its  teeth,   as 

well   as  in   other   respects,    it,   resembles  TKKTII  OK  CYXHY.KNA. 

the  C'iiiti</ii;   ami    appears   generally    unlike    the    creature    with    which  it  has    been    associated.      It 

*  Mc^alotis  Lalandii.  —  H.  Smith.     Cnnis  megnlotis  t  F.  Cnvier. 
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ranging  IV...,.  f'affwria  to  Abyssinia,  and  even  to  Dargola.     Its  mode  of  approaching 
ita  pn-v  i,  that  ol   the  wolf,  but  its  force  is  much  smaller.     Its  colours  arc  a  very  irregular  mixture  e 


' 


TIIK    <  YXIIV.ESA. 


white,  In-own,  and  yellow,  dispersed  in  patches,  and  they  are  not  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
body.      I  is  ears  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving  to  be  large,  and  its  thighs  to  be  long. 


THE  CAT.* 

Tin:  next    Family  to  that  just  considered  consists  of  one  of  the  cat  kind,  of  the  order  C<n-n<r«r<i. 
Siu-h  is  the  development  of  their  organs  of  destruction  that  they  are,  among  the  quadrupeds,  what  the 
h'ni,-<i,ii,ln-  :n-e  among  birds.      Many  eminent  zoologists  have   been  disposed  to  bring  all  the  numerous 
«peciec  und.-r  one  genus.      Linmeus  arranges  them   under  PrHs,  the  third  genus  of  his  order    l''n-<i; 
placing  them  between  the  dogs  (Cmu-i)  and   Yii-i'rrn.\  Illiger  gives  them  a  place  in  his  order  l-'al<-nlnl<t, 
with  tin-  till.'  Sangumaria.     Cnvier  puts  them,  under  the  name  of  Les  Chats  (Fdi»,  Linnreus),  among 
the  third  family  of  his  Carnassiers,  between  the  hyania  and  the  seals,  but  separates 
into.  two  sections  —  the  first  comprising   those  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Continent  and    its 
an-hip.-l:igos,  eighteen  species  in  number:   the  second,  those  which  occur  in  the  New  World,  of  which 


nine   species.      We   shall   restrict  ourselves  to  the  members  of  the  tribe 


the 


"in    eminent   naturalist,   Dr.  J.  E.  (iniy,    comprising   the   cats,   lions,    tigers,   leopards,  and 
lynxes. 

Tin-  /•'•'/./.;•  are  the  most  powerful   and    ferocious  of  all   predatory  animals.      Few  of  the  ancient 
c.niris  -particularly    (!,.«•    in    the    Kast  __  wanted    an    establishment   of  them  ;    and,   on    occasions   of 


Kclin. 


f-See  vol.  i.,p.  353,  &c. 


THE   CAT. 
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groat  pomp  and  state,  they  were  led  out  as  fitting  attendants  on  royalty.  They  were  used  also  for 
destroying  criminals ;  and,  in  still  more  barbarous  regions,  their  skins  and  heads  were  conspicuous 
portions  of  the  war-dress,  while  a  string  of  their  teeth  proved  an  acceptable  gift  from  a  chief  of  the 
desert  to  his  young  bride. 

The  power  and  ferocity  of  the  larger  animals  are  constantly  displayed  before  our  eyes,  though  on 
a  smaller  scale.  The  cat  which  springs  upon  the  mouse  is  really  as  formidable  in  its  ability  to  injure, 
within  its  peculiar  range,  as  the  lion  which  bears  away  the  antelope  from  the  herd.  The  same 
instincts  guide  each  to  the  same  destruction  of  the  lives  of  others  of  the  animal  creation,  ami 
throughout  all  nature  the  like  necessities  produce  the  like  effects. 

The  covering  of  the  brain  constitutes,  in  most  species  of  the  cat  kind,  a  uniform  bony 
partition  which  leaves  a  quadrangular  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cranium.  In  the  cat,  the 
brain  forms  T'T  of  the  body.  Blumenbach  enumerates  the  cat  kind  among  the  animals  remarkable  for 
their  acuteness  in  the  sense  of  smelling,  and  as  affording  examples  of  a  very  complicated  formation  of 
the  principal  bone.*  The  sense  of  hearing  .is  acute  in  most  of  the  cats.  Their  sight  is  acute,  and 
they  have  the  nictitating  membrane — covering  the  ball  of  the  eye  whenever  this  is  desirable — of 
which  we  have  a  familiar  instance  in  birds,  very  large  and  movable.  The  pigment,  as  far  as  we  know, 
is,  generally  speaking,  of  two  colours ;  and  the  anterior  perforation  of  the  iris  is  formed  of  two  segments 
of  large  circles  joined,  giving  it  a  long  and  short  axis,  the  long  axis  being  vertical. 

The  skeleton  of  all  the  feline  animals  presents  a  light  but  well-built  mechanism.  The  bones, 
though  slender,  are  extremely  compact ;  the  trunk,  having  to  contain  the  simple  digestive  apparatus 
requisite  for  the  assimilation  of  highly-organised  animal  food,  is  comparatively  slender,  and  flattened 


TF.KTII    OF    DOMESTIC    CAT. 


SKELETON    OF    DOMESTIC    CAT. 


at  the  sides.  The  muscular  forces  are  thus  enabled  to  carry  the  light  body  along  by  extensive  bounds; 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  largest  felines  generally  make  their  attack. 

The  osteology,  or  bony  structure,  of  these  animals  presents  little  for  the  distinction  of  species, 
except  size;  and  in  no  animal  does  specific  character  depend  on  size  and  colour  more  entirely  than  it 
does  in  this  family.  Differences,  indeed,  occur;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Owen  between  the  skull  of  the  lion  and  that  of  the  tiger  ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  skeleton  of  a  rat 
is  very  nearly  the  miniature  representation  of  that  of  a  lion  or  a  tiger. 

The  teeth  of  the  animals  of  this  group  consist  of  six  small  and  nearly  equal  incisors  in  each  jaw, 
disposed  in  an  almost  straight  line  in  front  of  the  mouth  ;  of  two  canines  bounding  the  series  of 
incisors,  those  of  the  upper  jaw  of  great  length,  strong,  conical,  sharp-pointed,  slightly  incurved, 
passing,  as  in  all  carnivorous  creatures  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  behind  those  of  the  lower,  which 
scarcely  differ  from  them  in  form,  but  are  somewhat  inferior  in  size  and  power;  and  of  cheek-teeth, 
which  require  a  more  particular  description. 

There  are  four  in  number  in  the  tipper  jaw,  and  generally  three  in  the  lower ;  the  two  anterior 
in  both  series  are  smaller  than  the  third,  and  furnished  each  with  a  single,  and  somewhat  conical, 


'  The  ethmoid  bone. 
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pointed,  central  process;  the  third  in  the  lower  forms  two,  and  in  the  upper  three,  sharp-pointed 
lobes,  with  an  additional  internal  tubercle  in  the  latter  ;  and  the  fourth,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
miiM-r  jaw  and  is  placed  within  the  posterior  margin  of  the  third,  offers  nothing  more  than  a  small 
transverse  tubercle.  The  series  is  not  absolutely  uninterrupted,  a  vacancy  being  left  between  the  two 
somewhat  larger  lateral  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  canines  for  the  reception  of  the  canines  of 
tin-  lower  jaw,  and  the  cheek-teeth  being  seldom  placed  in  close  apposition  with  each  other  or  with 
the  canines.  The  slightest  inspection  of  these  organs,  and  more  especially  of  the  canine  and  of  the 
larger  cheek-teeth  (the  latter  of  which  may  be  denominated  lacerators,  a  term  equivalent  to  the 
French  designation  of  carnassiera),  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  tearing  asunder  the  large  masses  of  flesh  which  are  swallowed  by  these  animals  without 
being  subject  to  the  process  of  mastication,  which  their  structure  and  the  nature  of  their  food 
render  at  once  unnecessary  and  impracticable. 

The  invariable  analogy  between  the  teeth  and  the  digestive  organs  of  quadrupeds  forms  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  studies  of  comparative  anatomy.  The  teeth  that  are  made  for  tearing  and 
cutting  flesh,  and  fitted  into  jaws  of  great  strength,  incapable  of  lateral  motion,  but  closing  together 
like  a  pair  of  shears,  are  always  accompanied  by  a  stomach  of  less  complicated  structure  than  that 
which  is  fitted  for  the  more  difficult  digestion  of  vegetable  substances.  In  quadrupeds  which 
devour  their  prey  before  death  has  actually  taken  place  —  while,  in  fact,  the  flesh  is  not  yet  set 
and  the  blood  still  warm — the  stomach  is  of  the  most  simple  structure.  In  such  animals,  also, 
the  intestines  are  much  shorter  than  those  which  feed  partly  or  entirely  on  vegetables.  In  the 
lion,  for  example,  those  intestinal  parts  called  by  anatomists  the  colon  and  ccecwm,  are  three  feet 
nine  inches  long  ;  and  in  the  goat,  a  much  smaller  animal,  they  are  twenty-three  feet  nine  inches. 
This  simple  stomach  and  these  short  intestines  are  given  to  the  flesh-eating  animals  because  the 
gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  is  sufficient  of  itself  for  the  purpose  of  digestion.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  carnivorous  quadruped — as  a  domestic  cat — may  be  brought  to  eat  vegetable  food,  but  flesh 
will  be  invariably  preferred.  If,  therefore,  the  teeth  of  a  lion  or  a  panther  were  able  to  bruise 
grass,  as  those  of  the  ruminating  animals  are,  their  stomachs  would  be  unable  to  digest  it ;  just 
in  the  same  way  that  a  sheep  or  a  cow,  if  its  teeth  could  tear  flesh,  would  be  rendered  sick  by 
eating  that  substance.  The  stomach  of  the  lion,  too,  is  simpler  than  that  of  the  hyaena,  because' 
the  one  prefers  seizing  a  living  body  for  its  food,  and  the  other  is  attracted  by  a  putrid  carcase. 

To  assist  in  the  laceration  of  their  food,  the  tongues  of  these  animals  are  armed,  especially 
towards  the  hinder  part,  with  numerous  close-set  bristly,  or  rather  prickly,  papillae,  the  points  of 
which  are  directed  backwards ;  and  their  palates  offer  a  series  of  transverse  ridges  covered  with 
rough  and  projecting  tubercles.  The  roughness  of  the  domestic  cat's  tongue,  owing  to  this  structure, 
is  familiar  to  all ;  and  with  it  accords  the  action  of  lions  and  tigers  in  licking  the  bones  of  their  prey, 
in  order  to  detach  any  remnants  of  flesh  adhering  to  them. 

Conscious  of  their  own  superiority,  which  secures  them  against  the  attacks  of  other  animals,  each 
one,  with  his  female  partner,  occupies  a  solitary  den,  which  is  usually  concealed  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest.  When  pressed  by  hunger  they  issue  forth  in  search  of  their  prey,  which  they  rarely  attack 
with  open  force,  but,  stealing  on  with  noiseless  tread,  or  stationing  themselves  in  ambush  in  such 
situations  as  appear  suitable  to  their  purpose,  they  watch  with  indefatigable  patience  the  approach  of 
their  victim. 

Their  motions  MIT  peculiarly  characteristic  of  their  mode  of  life.  Incapable  of  long-continued 
speed,  their  usual  gait  is  slow,  cautious,  and  stealthy,  with  their  posterior  limbs  bent  beneath  them,  and 
their  ears  distended  to  catch  the  slightest  noise.  Guided  by  tlu-se  organs,  the  internal  structure  of 
which  is  highly  developed,  they  trace  the  sound  of  footsteps  to  an  almost  incredible  distance,  and 
'Inert  themselves  towards  their  prey  with  unerring  certainty.  In  this  quest  the  sense  of  smell,  which 
they  possess  in  a  very  low  degree,  affords  them  but  little  assistance  ;  their  sight,  however,  is  good, 
tuid  serves  them  equally  well  both  by  day  and  night,  their  extremely  dilatable  pupils  adapting  them- 
ttlvee  with  admirable  precision  to  various  intensities  of  light.  To  this  object  the  frequently  elon- 
gated form  of  their  pupils,  the  light  green  or  yellow  colour  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ehoroid  coat  of 
their  eyes,  and  the  extent  of  their  nictitating  membrane,  must  also  essentially  contribute. 


THE  DOMESTIC  CAT.* 

Tm;  child  of  our  engraving  has  arrayed  the  monkey  in  grotesque  attire,  and  she  appears  fondling  the 
dog  with  her  foot,  but  her  hand  is  reserved  for  the  cat,  as  her  lap  is  for  the  kitten  ;  and  such  is  the 
t'e.-liug  which  has  prevailed  during  periods  of  time,  and  to  an  extent  in  geographical  range,  alike 
indescribable. 

The  Cat,  found  in  almost  every  house,  is  among  the  smaller  species  of  the  great  feline  family.  It 
is  Le  chat  of  the  French  ;  gatto  of  the  Italians  ;  gato  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese ;  katze  of  the 
Germans  ;  cyperse  kat  and  hugs  kat  of  the  Dutch  ;  katta  of  the  Swedes  ;  kat  of  the  Danes  ;  cath  and 
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geor  cath  of  the  Welsh;  and  of  our  early  naturalist,  Ray,  felia  domestica,  sen  catus.  The  Greek  word,t 
like  many  terms,  gives  us  no  information,  and  appears  to  be  merely  a  descriptive  term.  But  the  names 
just  given  are  the  same  as  the  Latin  catus,  whence  the  denominatives  catulus  and  catellus  are 
derived  ;  ;uid  this  affords  some  support  to  the  notion  entertained  by  many,  that  northern  and  western 
Europe  received  the  cat  through  the  Romans. 

The  cat  has  been  known,  from  time  immemorial,  to  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  Persians ;  it  was 
domiciled  among  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  may  be  traced  in  the 
mythology  of  some  of  the  nations.  In  such  veneration  was  the  cat  held  among  the  Egyptians,  that  if 
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one  died  a  natural  death,  it  was  lamented  with  certain  appointed  symbols  of  grief;  if  killed,  the 
murderer  was  given  up  to  the  rabble  to  be  buffeted  to  death,  while  the  feline  remains  were  embalmed 
and  deposited  in  niches  of  the  catacombs.  It  seems,  from  Egyptian  paintings  tha:  sportsmen,  when  out 
in  boat*  for  the  purpose  of  taking  water-fowl,  were  sometimes  attended  by  a  favourite  cat,  and  from  the 
readiness  with  which  it  is  represented  to  have  seized  the  game,  the  artist  intended  to  show  that  these 
animals  must  have  acted  as  retrievers,  or  were  trained  to  catch  the  birds,  b.-iug  let  out  of  the  boats  into  the 
thickets  which  grew  at  the  water's  edga  Making  every  allowance  for  the  great  skill  attributed  to  the 
Egyptians  in  taming  and  training  animals,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  remarks, 
that  the  cat  could,  on  any  consideration,  be  induced  to  take  the  water  in  quest  of  the  fallen  bird. 

An  insult  offered  to  a  cat  by  a  Roman  was  the  cause  of  an  insurrection  among  the  Egyptians, 
even  when  the  fact  of  their  own  subjugation  could  not  excite  them  to  rebel ;  and  it  is  also  related 
that  Cambvses,  availing  himself  of  this  regard  for  the  animal,  made  himself  master  of  Pelusis,  which 
had  hitherto  successfully  resisted  his  arms,  by  an  ingenious  stratagem.  This  was  the  gift  to  each 
soldier  employed  in  the  attack  of  a  live  cat  instead  of  a  buckler,  and  the  Egyptian  garrison  preferred 
yielding  to  the  conqueror  to  allowing  the  objects  of  their  veneration  to  be  injured. 

:  lie  present  day  the  cat  is  as  much  liked  by  the  Moslems  of  Egypt  and  Syria  as  the  dog  is 
despised.  They  are  sensible,  indeed,  that  the  dog  is  capable  of  superior  virtues  and  services ;  but  the 
cleanliness,  the  delicacy,  and  the  luxurious  softness  of  the  cat  recommend  it  to  higher  favour  and 
attention.  There  are  cats  in  almost  all  houses — in  the  abodes  of  the  rich  they  are  much  indulged ; 
they  are  admitted  to  the  best  apartments,  and  partake  in  the  indolent  repose  of  their  owners,  who 
delight  in  stroking  their  soft  down.  In  short,  the  cats  are  much  more  favourably  treated  than  the 
mass  of  the  race  in  this  and  other  European  countries ;  even  the  boys  do  not  molest  them,  and  the 
dogs  are  at  peace  with  them ;  one  consequence  of  which  is  that  they  are  commonly  more  gentle  and 
familiar  than  they  are  with  us. 

In  many  eastern  towns  there  are  large  numbers  of  unowned  cats, which  at  night  prowl  about  over  the 
house-tops,  and  descend  from  them  into  the  areas  of  houses,  and  by  day  shelter  in  various  obscure  retreats. 
In  towns  where  there  are  Franks,  who  believe  the  plague  to  be  contagious,  such  cats  as  appear  during 
that  calamity  are  shot  without  mercy,  as  it  is  believed  that  by  access  from  the  house-tops,  from  which 
they  cannot  be  excluded,  they  introduce  the  contagion  in  their  fur.  As  the  kittens  are  not  destroyed, 
these  animals  are  simply  the  refuse  of  the  house-cat,  abandoned  to  their  own  resources.  For  the 
support  of  these  cats  funds  have  sometimes  been  bequeathed  by  charitable  persons,  in  consequence  of 
which  large  numbers  are,  in  the  great  cities,  daily  fed  in  certain  public  places,  well  known  to  the  cats 
themselves. 

Cecco  maintained  that  nature  was  more  potent  than  art,  while  Dante  asserted  the  contrary.  To 
prove  his  principle  the  great  Italian .  bard  referred  to  his  cat,  which,  by  repeated  practice,  he  had 
taught  to  hold  a  candle  in  its  paw,  while  he  supped  or  read.  Cecco  desired  to  witness  the  experiment^ 
and  went  to  Dante's  house  not  unprepared  to  see  his  own  views  confirmed  as  the  result.  When 
Dante's  cat  was  performing  its  part,  Cecco,  lifting  up  the  lid  of  a  pot  which  he  had  filled  with  mice, 
the  creature  of  art  dropped  the  candle,  and  sprang  on  its  prey  with  all  its  instinctive  propensity. 
Dante  was  disconcerted,  and  felt  that  vision  favoured  the  opinion  which  was  opposed  to  his  own. 

THE  AXGORA  CAT.» 

animal  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  with  silvery  hair  of  fine  silken  texture,  generally  longest  on  the 
neck,  but  also  long  OR  the  tail  Some  are  yellowish,  and  others  of  an  olive  hue,  approaching  to  the 
colour  of  the  lion  ;  but  all  are  delicate  creatures,  and  of  gentle  dispositions. 

•-••  M.  Sonnini  was  in  Egypt  he  had  an  Angora  cat,  which  remained,  for  a  long  time,  in  his 

possession.     It  was  one   of  the   most  beautiful    of  its  kind,   and  its  manners  rendered  it  equally 

In    Sonnini's    solitary   moments    it    chiefly   kept    by    his    side;    it    interrupted    him 

:i'ly  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  or   meditations,   by   little   affecting  caresses,  and    generally 

d   him  in  his  walks.     During  his  absence,  it  sought  and  called  for  him  incessantly,  with  the 
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greatest  inquietude ;  and  if  it  were  long  before  he  re-appeared,  it  would  quit  his  apartment,  and 
attach  itself  to  the  person  of  the  house  where  he  lived,  for  whom,  next  to  himself,  it  entertained 
the  greatest  affection.  It  recognised  his  voice  at  a  distance,  and  seemed  to  increase  in  satisfac- 
tion with  him.  Its  look  was  as  gentle  as  its  character,  and  its  gait  was  frank.  In  a  word,  it 
possessed  the  disposition  of  the  most  amiable  dog  beneath  the  brilliant  fur  of  a  cat.  "  This  animal," 
says  M.  Sonnini,  "  was  my  principal  amusement  for  several  years.  How  was  the  expression  of  its 
attachment  depicted  on  its  countenance  !  How  many  times  have  its  tender  caresses  made  me  forget 
my  troubles,  and  consoled  me  in  my  misfortunes  !  My  beautiful  and  interesting  companion  at  length 
perished.  After  several  days  of  suffering,  during  which  I  never  forsook  it,  its  eyes  constantly 
fixed  on  me,  were  at  length  extinguished  ;  and  its  loss  rent  my  heart  with  sorrow." 


THE  PERSIAN   CAT. 

THIS  is  a  variety  with  the  hair  very  much  produced,  and  very  silky,  perhaps  more  so  than  that  of  the 
Angora  cat.  It  is,  however,  differently  coloured,  being  of  a  fine  uniform  gray  on  the  upper  part,  with  the 
texture  of  the  fur  as  soft  as  silk,  and  the  lustre  glossy  ;  the  colour  fades  off  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
sides,  and  passes  into  white,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  belly.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
varieties,  and  it  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  gentle  in  its  manners. 


DOMESTIC  CATS. 


It  has  been  said  that  "  white  cats  with  blue  eyes  are  always  deaf."  Of  this  assertion  the  follow- 
ing fact  supplies  a  singular  proofl  At  Allesbury  Rectory,  near  Coventry,  there  was,  some  years  ago, 
a  white  cat  of  the  Persian  breed,  probably  not  a  thoroughbred  one,  procured  from  Lord  Dudley's,  at 
Hindley.  This  favourite  animal  was  a  female,  quite  white,  and  entirely  deaf.  She  produced,  at 
various  times,  many  litters  of  kittens,  of  which,  generally,  some  were  quite  white,  others  more  or  less 
mottled,  tabby,  <tc.  But  the  extraordinary  circumstance  was,  that  of  the  offspring  produced  at  one 
and  the  same  birth,  such  as  were  white,  like  the  mother,  were  also  invariably  deaf,  while  those  that 
had  the  least  speck  of  colour  on  their  fur  as  invariably  possessed  the  usual  faculty  of  hearing. 


•.'I 
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THE  TORTOISE-SHELL  CAT. 

,  >M  ,.f  the  prettiest  varieties  of  those  which  have  the  fur  of  moderate  length  is  so  denominated".  It 
has  n..  particle  of  silvery  gloss.  The  colours  are  very  pure  black,  white,  and  reddish  orange;  and 
in  this  country,  at  least,  males  thus  marked  are  said  to  be  rare,  though  they  are  quite  common  in 
Egypt  and  tlie's'outh  of  Europe.  Tortoise-shell  cats  are  very  elegant,  and,  though  delicate  in  form,  are, 
at  the  same  time,  very  active,  and  among  the  most  attached  and  grateful  of  their  race. 

T1IE   TAIL-LESS  CAT. 

TIIK  breed  of  cats  without  tails  is  well  known  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  accounted  by  its  people  as 
006  of  its  greatest  curiosities.  The  hind  legs  of  these  animals  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  cats 
with  tails,  giving  them  somewhat  of  a  rabbit-like  aspect.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  are 
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a  cross   )>et\veen  the  cat  and   the  rabbit.     The  tail-less  cats  are  said  to  be  good  mousers.     When  :i 
I   animal  of  this  kind  is  crossed  with  an  ordinary  tailed  cat,  the  progeny  are  said  to  exhibit  all 
intermediate  states  between  tail  and  no  tail. 

*  >!'  all  fdinc  animals  the  domestic  cat  is  the  most  fertile,  arising  from  the  abundance  of  food,  shelter, 
and  protection  i-cmsc(j\it!iit  on  her  alliance  with  man. 

'I'he  domestic  cat  i.s  MTV  nervous,  and  easily  startled.     She  gives  out  the  electric  spark  when  her 

fur  is  rubbed  contrary  to  its  direction,  as  is  very  conspicuous  when  this  is  done  in  the  dark.     Under 

the  excitement  of  fear,   the  same  effect  is  produced  on  the  long  hairs  of  the  tail,  as  if  a  stream  of 

"•it \    Wl.,.,.  transmitted   through  them,  and  they  all  stood  out  from  the  surface  to  which  they  are 

lied,   giving  the  tail  an   appearance  of  treble  its  usual  thickness;  at  the  same  time  the  back  is 

80,  and   the  body  drawn  into   the.  smallest  compass.     Cats  are  attracted  by  peculiar  odours,  and 

exhibit    great   fondness   (',,>•  catmint   and   valerian,   rubbing  their  noses,  and  rolling  themselves  in  the 
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latter,  with  signs  of  great  and  uncontrollable  excitement.  Cats  are  very  cleanly,  are  fond  of  warmth, 
and  seek  a  soft  place  for  their  repose.  The  peculiar  soft,  vibrating  noise  called  "  purring"  expresses 
their  satisfaction. 

Montenegro  presented  to  the  elder  Almagro  the  first  cat  which  was  brought  to  South  America, 
and  was  rewarded  for  it  with  six  hundred  pesos. 

The  first  couple  of  cats  which  were  carried  to  Cuyaba,  sold  for  a  pound  weight  of  gold.  As 
there  was  a  plague  of  rats  in  the  settlement,  these  cats  were  purchased  as  a  speculation,  which 
proved  very  profitable.  The  first  kittens  were  sold  for  the  sum  of  thirty  oitavas  cadi.  The  next 
generation  were  worth  twenty  ;  and  the  price  gradually  fell  as  the  inhabitants  became  stocked  with 
these  beautiful  and  useful  creatures. 

Camden  relates  "  how  Alphonse,  a  Portuguese,  being  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
being  presented  by  the  king  thereof  with  his  weight  in  gold  for  a  cat  to  kill  their  mice,  and  an 
ointment  to  kill  their  flies,  which  he  improved  in  five  years  to  six  thousand  pounds  on  the  place,  and, 
returning  to  Portugal,  after  fifteen  years'  traffic,  became  the  third  man  in  the  kingdom."  Sir 
William  Gore  Ouseley,  in  his  Travels,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  an  island  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  mentions  also,  on  the  authority  of  a  Persian  MS.,  that  in  the  tenth  century,  one 
Keis,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow  in  Siraf,  embarked  for  India,  witli  his  sole  property — a  cat.  "  There 
he  fortunately  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  palace  was  so  infested  by  mice  and  rats,  that  they  invaded 
the  king's  food,  and  persons  were  employed  to  drive  them  from  the  royal  banquet.  Keis  produced 
his  cat,  the  noxious  vermin  soon  disappeared,  and  magnificent  rewards  were  bestowed  on  the 
adventurer  of  Siraf,  who  returned  to  that  city,  and  afterwards,  with  his  mother  and  brothers,  settled 
in  the  island,  which,  from  him,  has  been  denominated  Keis,  or,  according  to  the  Persians,  Keish."  The 
accordance  of  these  stories  with  that  of  Whittington  and  his  cat  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader. 

"  Our  ancestors,"  says  Pennant,  "  seem  to  have  had  a  high  sense  of  the  utility  of  this  animal. 
That  excellent  prince,  Howel  Dda,  or  Howel  the  Good,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him,  among  his  laws, 
<fec.,  relating  to  the  prices  of  animals  (Leges  Wallise),  to  include  that  of  the  cat,  and  to  describe  the 
qualities  it  ought  to  have.  The  price  of  a  kitling  before  it  could  see,  was  to  be  a  penny;  till  it  caught 
a  mouse,  twopence.  It  was  required  besides,  that  it  should  be  perfect  in  its  senses  of  hearing  and 
seeing,  have  the  claws  whole,  and  be  a  good  mouser ;  but  if  it  failed  in  any  of  these  qualities,  the 
seller  was  to  forfeit  to  the  buyer  the  third  part  of  its  value.  If  any  one  stole  or  killed  the  cat  that 
guarded  the  prince's  granaiy,  he  was  to  forfeit  a  milch  ewe,  its  fleece,  and  lamb ;  or  as  much  wheat  as, 
when  poured  on  the  cat  suspended  by  its  tail,  the  head  touching  the  floor,  would  form  a  heap  high 
enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  former."  This  quotation  is  not  only  curious,  as  being  an  evidence  of  the 
simplicity  of  ancient  manners,  but  it  almost  proves  to  a  demonstration  that  cats  are  not  aborigines 
of  these  islands,  or  known  to  the  earliest  inhabitants.  The  large  price  set  on  them,  if  we  consider  the 
high  value  of  specie  at  that  time,  and  the  great  care  taken  of  the  improvement  and  breed  of  an 
animal  that  multiplies  so  fast,  are  almost  certain  proofs  of  their  being  little  known  at  that  period. 

The  fondness  of  house  cats  for  fish  is  very  remarkable,  as  they  are  the  least  disposed  of  all 
quadrupeds  towards  water,  and  will  not,  when  they  can  avoid  it,  wet  one  of  their  feet,  much  less  plunge 
into  it.  Yet  one  cat  was  observed  to  catch  a  trout,  by  darting  upon  it  in  a  deep  clear  water,  at  the 
mill  at  Weaford,  near  Lichfield.  The  cat  belonged  to  Mr.  Stanley,  who  had  often  observed  her  catch 
fish  in  the  same  manner,  in  summer,  when  the  mill-pool  was  drawn  so  low  that  the  fish  could  be 
seen.  Mr.  Bill,  when  he  lived  near  Carshalton,  in  Surrey,  had  a  cat  that  was  often  known  to  plunge, 
without  hesitation,  into  the  river  Wandle,  and  swim  over  to  an  island,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
bank.  To  this  there  could  be  no  other  inducement  than  the  fish  she  might  catch  on  her  passage,  or 
the  vermin  that  the  island  afforded. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  following  fact.  At  Caverton  Mill,  in  Roxburghshire,  a  beau ti  ftil 
spot  upon  the  Kale  Water,  there  was  a  favourite  cat,  domesticated  in  the  dwelling-house,  which  stood 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  mill.  When  the  mill- work  ceased,  the  water 
was,  as  visual,  stopped  at  the  dam-head  ;  and  the  dam  below,  consequently,  ran  gradually  more  shallow, 
often  leaving  trout,  which  had  ascended  when  it  was  full,  to  struggle  back  with  difficulty  to  the  parent 
stream  ;  and  so  well  acquainted  had  puss  become  with  this  circumstance,  and  so  fond  was  she  of  fish,  that 
the  moment  she  heard  the  noise  of  the  mill-clapper  cease,  she  used  to  scamper  oft'  to  the  dam,  and,  up  to  her 
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Mlv  in  water  continued  to  catch  fish  like  an  otter.  Even  she  appears,  however,  to  have  been  sur- 
pMMd  by  the  cat  of  Mr.  Moody,  of  Jeamond,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  catching,  as  she  did  for  some 
ears,  fish  with  great  assiduity,  and  frequently  bringing  them  home  alive.  Besides  minnows  and  eels, 
»he  occasionally  carried  home  pilchards,  one  of  which,  about  six  inches  long,  was  found  in  her  posses- 
«ion  She  also  contrived  to  teach  a  neighbour's  cat  to  fish  ;  and  the  two  have  been  seen  together 
watching  by  the  Uis  for  their  prey.  At  other  times  they  have  been  observed  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  not  far  from  each  other. 

"  I  had,"  says  M.  Weuzel,  "a  cat  and  a  dog,  which  became  so  attached  to  each  other,  that  they 
would  never' willingly  be  asunder.  Whenever  the  dog  got  any  choice  morsel  of  food,  he  was  sure  to 
, liv.de  it  with  his  whiskered  friend.  They  always  ate  sociably  out  of  one  plate,  slept  in  the  same  bed, 
and  daily  walked  out  together. 

"  Wishing  to  put  this  apparently  sincere  friendship  to  the  proof,  I,  one  day,  took  the  cat  by 
herself  into  my  room,  while  I  had  the  dog  guarded  in  another  apartment.  I  entertained  the  cat  in  a 
most  sumptuous  manner,  being  desirous  to  see  what  sort  of  meal  she  would  make  without  her  friend, 
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who  had  hitherto  been  her  constant  table  companion.  The  cat  enjoyed  the  treat  with  great  glee,  and 
seemed  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  dog.  I  had  had  a  partridge  for  dinner,  half  of  which  I  intended 
to  keep  for  supper.  My  wife  covered  it  with  a  plate,  and  put  it  into  a  cupboard,  the  door  of  which  she 
did  not  lock.  The  cat  left  the  room,  and  I  walked  out  on  business.  My  wife,  meanwhile,  sat  at 
work  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  When  I  returned  home,  she  related  to  me  the  following  circum- 
stance : — The  cat  having  hastily  left  the  dining-room,  went  to  the  dog,  and  mewed  uncommonly 
loud,  and  in  different  tones  of  voice ;  which  the  dog,  from  time  to  time,  answered  with  a  short  bark. 
They  then  went  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  cat  had  dined,  and  waited  till  it  was  opened,  when  they 
l«  it  h  entered  the  apartment.  The  mewing  of  the  cat  excited  my  wife's  attention.  She  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  stepped  softly  up  to  the  door,  which  stood  ajar,  to  observe  what  was  going  on.  The  cat  led  the 
dog  to  the  cupboard  which  contained  the  partridge,  pushed  off  the  plate  which  covered  it,  and,  taking 
out  my  intended  supper,  laid  it  before  her  canine  friend,  who  devoured  it  greedily. 

Probably  the  cat,  by  her  mewing,  had  given  the  dog  to  understand  what  an  excellent  meal  she 
had  made,  and  how  sorry  she  was  he  had  not  participated  in  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  had  intimated 
omething  was  left  for  him  in  the  cupboard,  and  persuaded  him  to  follow  her  thither.     Since  that 
time  I  have  ],:,id  |,;l,  ti.-ukr  attention  to  these  animals,  and  am  perfectly  convinced  that  they  communi- 
cate to  each  other  what  |  interesting  to  either." 

•  Felis  CaiiadriisU.     E.  Gcoflr.iy. 
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T  t  lias  boon  remarked  that  instinctive  terror  will  subdue  the  energies  of  some  creatures,  rendering 
them  stupefied  and  motionless  at  the  sudden  approach  of  danger.  Cats  are  supposed  to  possess,  in  some 
degree,  this  power  of  terrifying  their  prey.  An  illustration  of  this  notion  is  thus  given  by  Montaigne  : — 

"  There  was  at  niy  house,  a  little  while  ago,  a  cat  seen  watching  a  bird  upon  the  top  of  a  tree, 
and  for  some  time  they  mutually  fixed  their  eyes,  on  each  other.  At  Jength  the  bird  let  herself  fall 
into  the  cat's  claws,  either  dazzled  or  astonished  by  the  force  of  imagination,  or  drawn  by  some  attrac- 
tive power  in  the  cat.  This  is  similar  to  the  story  told  of  the  falconer,  who,  having  earnestly  fixed  his 
eyes  on  a  kite  in  the  air,  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  bring  her  down  by  the  power  of  sight  alone,  and 
succeeded,  as  it  was  said ;  for,  when  I  borrow  a  tale  of  this  kind,  I  charge  it  upon  the  conscience  of 
those  from  whom  I  have  it." 

The  attachment  of  a  cat  is  partly  local  and  partly  personal ;  and  the  local  is.  often  stronger  than 
the  personal  attachment.  These  animals  do  not  very  readily  adapt  themselves  to  a  change  of  houses, 
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but  the  mode  of  doing  so  is  worthy  of  notice.  Thus  a  cat  will  be  found  to  examine  every  room  in 
the  house,  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar ;  if  a  door  is  shut,  he  waits  till  it  is  opened,  ascertains  tlie 
relative  size  and  position  of  every  article  of  furniture ;  and  only  when  his  survey  is  completed  does 
he  sit  down  contented  with  his  new  abode.  If  a  new  piece  of  furniture,  if  even  a  large  book  or 
portfolio,  is  newly  placed  in  a  room  which  a  cat  frequents,  he  walks  round  it,  smells  it,  takes  note,  so 
to  speak,  of  its  size  and  appearance,  and  then  gives  himself  no  further  trouble  respecting  it. 

The  Rev.  W.  Bingley,  well  known  to  the  present  writer,  and  to  many,  for  his  valuable  works  on 
natural  history,  had  a  friend  whose  dog  and  cat  had  several  contentious  straggles  for  the  mastery, 
until  the  dog  so  completely  prevailed,  that  the  cat  was  compelled  to  seek  for  shelter  elsewhere.  The 
dog  was  the  only  animal  for  several  succeeding  months  in  the  house  ;  but,  at  length,  he  was  poisoned 
by  a  female  servant,  whose  nocturnal  visitors  he  had  betrayed,  and  was  soon  after  carried  out  lifelets 
into  the  court  before  the  door.  The  excited  cat  was  now  observed,  from  a  neighbouring  roof,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  several  persons  who  went  up  to  look  at  him  ;  and,  when  all  had  retired,  he  descended, 
and  crept  cautiously  into  the  court.  He  soon  ventured  to  approach  the  dog,  and  after  having  patted 
it  frequently  with  his  paw,  appeared  perfectly  sensible  that  his'  late  quarrelsome  companion  could  no 
more  insult  him,  and  from  that  time  he  quietly  returned  to  his  former  residence. 

Mr.  Whitley,  who  lived  at  Old  Brompton,  near  London,  had  a  cat  which  he  called  "The  Tra- 
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veller."  A  friend  of  his,  who  was  then  going  as  master  of  a  vessel  to  tho  West  Indies,  took  a  liking 
to  her,  Knd  so  she  was  given  to  him  as  a  token  of  remembrance.  Accordingly,  she  was  carried  from 
Old  Hi-  .....  pt.  MI,  through  London,  put  on  board  Mr.  Whitley'x  ship,  performed  the  voyage,  and  returned 
t.i  tin-  wharf  whence  she  set  out.  And  yet  she  had  not  forgotten  the  home  where  she  had  been 
nourished,  nor  the  haunts  to  which  she  had  become  attached  ;  for,  as  soon  as  she  possibly  could,  she 
e.scaped  from  the  vessel,  tracked  her  way  through  the  intricate  streets  and  lanes  of  the  metropolis,  and, 
t..  the  great  surprise  of  the  family,  arrived  in  safety  at  her  former  residence.  Other  well-attested  facts 
are  scarcely  less  singular. 

M.  Antoine  states,  tliat  in  a  cloister  in  France,  where  the  meal-times  were  announced  by  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell,  a  cat  was  regularly  in  attendance  as  soon  as  it  was  heard,  that  she,  too,  according  to 
custom,  might  be  fed.  One  day  it  happened  that  she  was  shut  up  in  a  room  by  herself  when  the  bell 
rang,  so  that  she  was  not  able  to  reach  the  usual  spot.  Some  hours  after  she  was  let  out,  when  she 
instantly  ran  to  the  place  where  she  was  accustomed  to  find  her  dinner,  but  there  was  none  for  her.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  dayr  the  bell  was  heard  ringing  at  an  unusual  time,  when  some  of  the  inmates, 
wishing  to  know  the  cause,  found  that  the  cat  was  clinging  to  the  bell-rope. 

A  friend  of  Gilbert  White  had  a  little  helpless  leveret  brought  to  him,  which  the  servants  fed 
with  milk  in  a  spoon,  and  about  the  same  time  his  cat  kittened,  and  the  young  were  dispatched  and 
buried.  The  hare  was  soon  lost,  and  supposed  to  be  killed  by  some  dog  or  cat.  However,  in  about  a 
fortnight,  as  the  master  was  sitting  in  his  garden,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  observed  his  cat,  with 
tail  erect,  trotting  towards  him,  and  calling  with  little,  short,  inward  notes  of  complacency  —  such  as 
they  use  towards  their  kittens  —  while  something  was  gamboling  after  him,  which  proved  to  be  the 
leveret,  that  the  cat  had  sustained  with  her  milk,  and  continued  to  support  with  great  affection. 
Captain  Marryatt  relates  the  following  circumstances,  which  are  still  more  curious  :  — 
"  A  little  black  spaniel  had  five  puppies,  which  were  considered  too  many  for  her  to  bring  up. 
As,  however,  the  breed  was  much  in  request,  her  mistress  was  unwilling  that  any  of  them  should  be 
destroyed,  and  she  asked  the  cook  whether  she  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  a  portion  of  them 
up  by  hand  before  the  kitchen  fire.  In  reply,  the  cook  observed  that  the  cat  had  that  day  kittened, 
and  that,  perhaps,  the  puppies  might  be  substituted.  The  cat  made  no  objection,  took  to  them  kindly, 
and,  gradually,  all  the  kittens  were  taken  away,  and  the  cat  nursed  the  two  puppies  only.  Now,  the 
first  curious  fact  was,  that  the  two  puppies  nursed  by  the  cat  were,  in  a  fortnight,  as  active  and  playful 
as  kittens  would  have  been  ;  they  had  the  use  of  their  legs,  barked,  and  gamboled  about  ;  while  the 
other  three,  nursed  by  the  mother,  were  whining  and  rolling  about  like  flat  slugs.  The  cat  gave  them 
her  tail  to  play  with,  and  they  were  always  in  motion  :  they  soon  ate.  meat,  and,  long  before  the  others, 
they  were  fit  to  be  removed.  This  was  done,  and  the  cat  became  very  inconsolable.  She  prowled 
about  the  house,  and,  on  the  second  day  of  tribulation,  fell  in  with  the  little  spaniel  who  was  nursing 
the  three  other  puppies.  '  Oh  !  '  says,  Puss,  putting  up  her  back,  '  it  is  you  who  have  stolen  my 
children.'  'No,'  replied  the  spaniel,  with  a  snarl,  'they  are  my  own  flesh  and  blood  !'  'That  won't 
do,'  said  the  cat  ;  '  I'll  take  my  oath  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  that  you  have  my  two  puppies.' 
Thereupon  issue  was  joined—  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  desperate  combat,  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
•  if  the  spaniel,  and  in  the  cat  walking  off  proudly  with  one  of  the  puppies,  which  she  took  to  her  own 
bed.  Having  deposited  this  one,  she  returned,  fought  again,  gained  another  victory,  and  redeemed 


iinothpr  puppy.     Now,  it  is  very  singular  that  she  should  only  have  taken  two,  the  exact  number  she 
hud  bren  deprived  of." 

Of  strange  attachments  on  the  part  of  cats,  reciprocated  by  very  different  animals,  there  are  many 

The  celebrated  stallion,  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  and  a  black   cat,  for  example,  were,  for 

v  years,  the  warmest  friends.     When  the  horse  died,  the  cat  sat  upon  his  carcase  till  it  was  put 

wind  ;  and  then,  crawling  slowly  and   reluctantly  away,  was  never  seen  again  till  her  dead 

found  in  a  hay-loft.     Portraits  of  the  Arabian  and  Cat  were  painted  by  Stubbs,  who  was 

,  in  his  day,  for  pictures  of  animals.     Some  years  ago  there  was  a  hunter  in  the  royal  stables 

•l'i'-h  a  cat  was  so  attached,  that  whenever  he  was  in  the  stable  she  would  never  leave 

Hie  horse's  back,  while  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  attention,  that,  to  accommodate 

(M  h0WM  will  sometimes  do)  standing.   This,  however,  was  found  to  injure  his  health, 
the  cat  was  ,!,„„•,  „.„  rcmovcd  ^  - 
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A  lady,  residing  in  Glasgow,  had  a  cat  sent  to  her  from  Edinburgh,  in  a  closed  basket,  which  was 
placed  in  a  carriage.  Puss  was  carefully  watched  for  two  months,  but  having  had  two  young  ones,  she  was 
left  to  herself  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  soon  disappeared  with  both  her  kittens.  Her  last  owner, 
prizing  her  highly,  wrote  to  her  friends  in  Edinburgh,  lamenting  the  loss'  of  the  cat,  and,  about  a  fort- 
night after  she  was  missed  at  Glasgow,  her  well-known  mew  was  heard  at  the  street-door  of  her  old 
mistress.  As  soon  as  it  was  opened,  there  were  puss  and  her  kittens  :  they  looking  plump  and  well,  but 
she  extremely  thin  ;  and  no  wonder,  when  the  task  she  had  performed  is  duly  considered.  The  distance 
between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  is  forty  miles  ;  and  as  the  cat  could  only  carry  one  kitten  at  a  time, 
if  she  took  it  part  of  the  way,  then  went  back  for  the  other,  and  thus  conveyed  them  by  turns,  she 
must  have  travelled  at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles ;  while  her  sagacity  must  have  suggested  the 
necessity  of  her  travelling  in  the  night,  as  well  as  other  precautions,  for  the  safety  of  her  young.  Her 
strong  attachment  to  her  former  abode  is  also  remarkable. 

"  A  favourite  cat,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Mason  Good,  "  that  was  accustomed  from  day  to  day  to  take  her 
station  quietly  at  my  elbow,  on  the  writing-table,  sometimes  for  hour  after  hour,  whilst  1  was  engaged 
in  study,  became  at  length  less  constant  in  her  attendance,  as  she  had  a  kitten  to  take  care  of.  One 
morning  she  placed  herself  in  the  same  spot,  but  seemed  unquiet,  and,  instead  of  seating  herself  as 
usual,  continued  to  rub  her  furry  sides  against  my  hand  and  pen,  as  though  resolved  to  draw  my  atten- 
tion, and  make  me  leave  off. 

"  As  soon  as  she  had  accomplished  this  point,  she  leaped  down  on  the  carpet,  and  made  towards 
the  door,  with  a  look  of  great  uneasiness.  I  opened  the  door  for  her,  as  she  seemed  to  desire ;  but, 
instead  of  going  forward,  she  turned  round,  and  looked  earnestly  at  me,  as  though  she  wished  me  to 
follow  her,  or  had  something  to  communicate.  I  did  not  fully  understand  her  meaning,  and,  being  much 
engaged  at  the  same  time,  shut  the  door  upon  her,  that  she  might  go  where  she  liked.  In  less  than  an 
hour  afterwards,  she  had  again  found  an  entrance  into  the  room,  and  drawn  close  to  me  ;  but,  instead 
of  mounting  the  table,  and  rubbing  herself  against  my  hand  as  before,  she  was  now  under  the  table, 
and  continued  to  rub  herself  against  my  feet ;  on  moving  which,  I  struck  them  against  something 
which  seemed  to  be  in  their  way,  and,  on  looking  down,  beheld,  with  equal  grief  and  astonishment,  the 
dead  body  of  her  little  kitten,  covered  over  with  cinder-dust,  and  which  I  supposed  had  been  alive 
and  in  good  health. 

"  I  now  entered  into  the  entire  train  of  this  afflicted  cat's  feelings.  She  had  suddenly  lost  the 
nursling  she  doted  on,  and  was  resolved  to  make  me  acquainted  with  it — assuredly  that  I  might 
know  her  grief,  and  probably,  also,  that  I  might  inquire  into  the  cause ;  and,  finding  me  too  dull  to 
understand  her  expression,  motioning  that  I  would  follow  her  to  the  cinder-heap  on  which  the  dead 
kitten  had  been  thrown,  she  took  the  great  labour  of  bringing  it  to  me  herself,  from  the  area  on  the 
basement  floor,  and  up  a  whole  flight  of  stairs,  and  laid  it  at  my  feet.  I  took  up  the  kitten  in  my 
hand,  the  cat  still  following  me,  made  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  its  death,  which  I  found,  on  summoning 
the  servants,  to  have  been  an  accident,  in  which  no  one  was  much  to  blame ;  and  the  yearning  mother 
having  thus  obtained  her  object,  and  got  her  master  to  enter  into  her  cause,  and  divide  her  sorrows 
with  her,  gradually  took  comfort,  and  resumed  her  former  station  by  my  side." 

There  are  no  records  of  the  histrionic  powers  of  cats,  like  those  of  rats*  and  poodles, t  already 
described.  Even  when  there  have  been  dramatic  representations  of  Whittingtoii's  Cat,  a  dog,  sewed 
up  in  some  pussy's  skin,  has  been  the  actual  performer ;  and  if  he  had  been  called  to  the  footlights  in 
his  own  proper  person,  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  old  and  young  for  his  destruction  of  the  king's  rats 
and  mice,  a  terrier  must  have  stood  confessed.  Cats  may  be  taught  to  perform  tricks,  such  as  leaping 
over  a  stick,  but  they  always  do  such  feats  unwillingly.  About  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  cats  in  Regent-street,  where  the  animals,  at  the  bidding  of  their  master,  an  Italian,  turned  a 
wheel,  drew  up  a  bucket,  and  rung  a  bell,  at  the  word  of  command.  But  the  sight  was  a  melancholy 
one  ;  for  the  commences,  corUinuez,  arretez  of  their  keeper,  always  enforced  with  a  threatening  eye,  and 
often  with,  a  heavy  blow,  showed  how  reluctant  was  their  obedience.  Their  aspect,  too,  was  subdued 
and  piteous  ;  but  the  scratches  on  their  master's  arms  proved  that  his  task  was  nofr  always  an  easy  one. 

De  la  Croix  witnessed,  however,  a  display  of  extraordinary  sagacity.  "  I  once  saw,"  he  says,  "a 
lecturer  on  experimental  philosophy  place  a  cat  under  the  glass  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  for  the  pm- 

*  Vol.  i.,  page  316.  t  Page  53. 
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poee  of  demonstrating  that  very  certain  fact,  that  life  cannot  be  supported  without  air.  The  lecturer 
had  already  made  several  strokes  with  the  piston,  in  order  to  exhaust  the  receiver,  when  the  animal, 
win.  began  to  feel  herself  very  uncomfortable  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  the  source  whence  Ifcr  uneasiness  proceeded.  She  placed  her  paw  on  the  hole  through  which 
the  air  escaped,  and  thus  prevented  any  more  from  passing  out  of  the  receiver.  All  the  exertions  of 
the  philosopher  wore  now  unavailing  ;  in  vain  he  drew  the  piston — the  cat's  paw  effectually  prevented 
its  operation.  II. 'ping  to  ell'ect  his  purpose,  he  let  air  again  into  the  receiver,  which,  as  soon  as  the  cat 
perceived,  she  withdrew  her  paw  from  the  aperture  ;  but  whenever  he  attempted  to  exhaust  the 
receiver,  she  applied  her  paw  as  before.  All  the  spectators  clapped  their  hands  in  admiration  of  the 
wonderful  sagacity  of  the  animal,  and  the  lecturer  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  liberating  her, 
ami  substituting  in  her  place  another,  that  possessed  less  penetration,  and  enabled  him  to  exhibit  the 
cruel  experiment." 

A  cat,  mentioned  by  Jesse,  was  much  petted  by  her  mistress,  and  one  day  was  struck  by  a  servant. 

She  resented  the  injury  so  much,  that  she  re- 
fused to  eat  anything  given  her  by  him.  Day 
after  day  he  handed  her  dinner  to  her,  but  she 
only  sat  in  sulky  indignation,  though  she 
eagerly  ate  the  food  as  soon  as  it  was  offered 
her  by  another  person.  Her  resentment  con- 
tinued against  him  for  upwards  of  six  weeks. 

The  same  cat,  having  been  offended  by  the 
housemaid,  watched  th.ree  days,  until  she  found 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  retaliation.  The 
servant  was  on  her  knees,  washing  the  passage, 
when  the  cat  flew  at  her,  and  left  indubitable 
marks  on  her  arms  that  grimalkin  was  not  to 
be  ill  treated  with  impunity.  And  yet,  strange 
to  say,  her  attachment  was  as  strong  as  her 
resentment,  and  she  took  a  very  singular  way 
of  showing  it.  All  the  dainty  mice  she  could 
catch,  and  all  the  tit-bits  she  could  steal  from 
the  pantry,  she  invariably  took  to  her  mistress, 
and  laid  them  at  her  feet.  She  has  been  known 
to  proceed  to  her  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  mew  till  it  was  opened,  when  she 
would  present  her  prey  to  her  mistress,  who,  it 
may  be  supposed,  would  rather  not  have  been 
disturbed  ;  but  it  was  only  after  the  cat  had 
done  this  that  she  was  qviiet  and  contented. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Gabriel,  formerly  Rector  of  Barkham,  Berkshire,  when  bait- 
ing his  horse  on  a  journey,  to  inquire  who  was  the  clergyman  of  the  village,  and  to  pass  half  an  hour 

with  him.     Happening  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  to  be  told  that  a  Mr.  was  the  clergyman,  he 

said,  "I  shall  go  and  see  him."  "Sir,"  replied  the  ostler,  "our  parson  is  a  very  particular  gentleman 
and  never  admits  a  visitor."  "  Oh  ! "  said  Dr.  Gabriel,  "  he  was  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  of  mine 
at  college  ;  we  lived  on  the  same  staircase,  and  were  continually  in  each  other's  rooms.  I  am  sure  he 
will  see  me." 

Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  the  rectory,  was  cordially  received  by  his  old  friend,  and  invited  to 
dinner.  A  Htroll  in  the  garden  was  proposed,  and,  on  Dr.  Gabriel's  return  to  the  parlour,  he  observed 
plates  laid  fur  ;i  party  of  three.  After  conjecturing  who  was  to  be  the  third  at  table,  the  dinner  was 
•1  up,  and,  svli.-n  the  doctor  and  his  friend  sat  down,  the  cat  jumped  up  from  the  hearth-rug,  and 
took  possession  of  the  third  chair.  The  rector  helped  his  guest  first,  when  instantly  puss  sprang  at  his 
face,  ami  in;i<l<'  on  it  :i  most  furious  attack.  It  appeared  now,  that  as  the  rector  and  the  cat  had  long 
liv«"'  .il..i,.-.  ;i  |,l;,t,  ]1!l(i  iihvuys  been  placed  on  the  table  for  her,  and  that,  as  she  had  been 
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accustomed  to  be  served  first,  she  was  jealous  of  the  preference  shown  to  the  stranger,  and  revenged 
herself  by  thus  flawing  and  wounding  her  master's  unfortunate  visage.  Whether  or  not  he  now  took 
his  revenge,  there  is  no  account. 

"  Cats,"  says  Mr.  Jesse,  "  have  been  known  to  do  their  best  to  protect  the  property  of  their  masters, 
as  well  as  dogs.  A  man  who  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  a 
robbery,  informed  me,  after  his  conviction,  that  he  and  two  others 
broke  into  the  house  of  a  gentleman  near  Hampton  Court.  While 
they  were  in  the  act  of  plundering  it,  a  large  black  cat  flew  at  one 
of  the  robbers,  and  fixed  her  claws  on  each  side  of  his  face.  He 
added  that  he  never  saw  a  man  so  much  frightened  in  his  life." 

Citizen  Martin,  of  Lyons,  in  an  authentic  report  to  the  Athentcum 
of  that  city,  gives  the  following  official  narrative  : — •"  On  the  22nd 
of  Mesidor,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  was  called  in  by  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  to  make  a  report  of  a  murder  committed  on  the 
person  of  a  woman  named  Pen-it.  Having  obeyed  his  summons,  I 
repaired  with  him  to  the  habitation  of  the  deceased,  where  I  found  on 
the  floor  the  body  of  a  young  woman  extended  lifeless,  and  weltering  in  her  blood.  A  spaniel  lay  at 
her  feet,  licking  them  from  time  to  time,  and  uttering  piteous  moans.  At  sight  of  us  he  rose,  did  not 
bark,  came  up  to  us,  and  then  returned  to  his  mistress.  A  large  white  eat,  likewise,  attracted  my 
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attention  ;  he  was  mounted  on  the  cornice  of  a  cupboard,  at  the  further  end  of  the  apartment,  where 
probably  he  had  taken  refuge  at  the  moment  of  the  assassination.  There,  sitting  motionless,  he  had 
liis  eyes  fixed  on  the  dead  body,  his  attitude  and  his  looks  expressing  horror  and  affright. 

"  After  slight  examination,  I  retired,  having  promised  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  I  would  return 
at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  with  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  faculty,  to  open  the  dead  body  in  his 
presence,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  persons  who  were  accused  of  the  murder.  Accordingly,  the  next 
day  I  returned  to  the  spot  in  pursuance  of  iny  promise.  The  first  object  that  caught  the  eye  of  Dr. 
Martin,  who  accompanied  me,  was  that  same  cat  which  I  had  observed  on  the  preceding  evening  ;  he 
still  continued  in  his  former  station,  in  the  same  attitude,  and  his  looks  had  acquired  so  strong  an 
expression  of  horror  and  rage,  as  to  inspire  niy  colleague  with  fear  that  the  animal  was  mad.  The 
.!|>.n  Unent  was  soon  filled  with  the  officers  of  justice  and  the  firmed  force,  but  neither  the  clattering 
of  the  soldiers'  anus,  nor  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  loud  and  animated  conversation  of  the  compuiiVi 
could  divert  the  attention  of  the  cat,  or  produce  any  change  in  his  menacing  attitude. 
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••When   tlir  :i.-i-us.Ml  IM-I-SI.IIS  were  brought  iii,  us  soon  as  the  cat — whose  motions  I  attentively 

watched saw  them,  his  eyes  glared  with  increased  fury,  his  hair  bristled  up,  he  darted  into  the  middle 

nf  the  apartment,  stopped  for  a  moment,  then  went  and  laid  down  under  the  bed  beside  the  spaniel, 
.  \  i.li'iitlv  sympathising  with  him  in  his  indignation  at  the  murder,  and  his  faithful  attachment  to  his 
tnktress.  These  mute  but  alarming  witnesses  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  assassins,  whose 
i- .iinteiiiinces  were  disconcerted  at  the  sight,  and  who  now,  for  the  first  time  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  business,  felt  themselves  abandoned  by  their  atrocious  audacity." 

A  cat,  brought  up  in  a  family,  became  strongly  attached  to  the  eldest  child,  a  little  boy,  who  was 
vcrv  fond  of  plaving  with  her.  She  bore,  with  the  greatest  patience,  any  maltreatment  she  received 
from  him,  and  which  even  good-natured  children  seldom  fail,  occasionally,  to  give  animals  in  their 
sports  with  them. 

As  she  grew  up,  she  daily  quitted  her  play-fellow — from  whom  she  had  previously  been  inseparable 
— in  order  to  catch  mice ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  had  caught  one,  she  brought  it  alive  to  him.  If  he 
showed  any  inclination  to  take  it  from  her,  she  allowed  it  to  run,  and  waited  to  see  if  he  was  able  to 
catch  it  If  he  were  not,  she  darted  at  it,  seized  it,  and  laid  it  before  him  ;  the  sport  continuing  as 
long  as  the  child  was  inclined  to  engage  in  it. 

At  length  the  child  was  attacked  with  small-pox,  and,  dining  the  first  days  of  his  disorder,  the  cat 
never  quitted  his  bedside ;  but,  as  his  danger  increased,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  cat,  and 
lock  it  up.  The  day  after  the  child  died,  she  somehow  escaped  from  her  confinement,  and  immediately 
ran  to  the  room  where  she  expected  to  find  her  playmate.  Disappointed  in  her  expectation,  she  ran, 
with  symptoms  of  great  uneasiness  and  loud  lamentations,  about  the  house,  till  she  came  to  the  room 
where  the  remains  of  the  child  lay.  Here  she  lay  down  apparently  disconsolate,  till  she  was  again 
locked  up. 

As  soon  as  the  child  was  buried,  the  cat  was  set  at  liberty,  but  speedily  disappeared,  and  it  was  not 
till  a  fortnight  afterwards  that  she  returned  to  the  house  quite  emaciated.  She  did  not,  however,  take 
any  nourishment,  but  ran  away,  with  dismal  cries.  At  length,  compelled  by  hunger,  she  made  her 
appearance  every  day  at  dinner-time,  but  always  left  the  house  as  soon  as  she  had  eaten  the  food  that 
was  given  her.  No  one  knew  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  time,  until  she  was  found  one  day  close 
to  the  grave  of  her  departed  friend  ;  and  during  five  successive  years — at  the  close  of  which  the  family 
removed  to  a  distance — she  never,  except  in  the  greatest  severity  of  winter,  passed  the  night  except 
on  the  same  spot. 

The  cat,  at  the  time  these  circumstances  were  related,  was  thirteen  years  old.  She  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness  by  every  person  in  the  family,  and  would  allow  herself  to  be  played  with  by 
the  younger  children  ;  but  to  no  one  thenceforward  did  she  exhibit  any  special  partiality. 

The  poet  tells  us  of 

"  Some  that  are  mad  if  the;  behold  a  cat; " 

and,  in  certain  instances,  the  antipathy  is  so  strong  that  they  are  ready  to  faint  if  one  be  detected 
in  the  same  room  with  them.  The  gallant  Highland  chieftain,  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  had 
'•  been  seen  to  change  into  all  the  colours  of  his  own  plaid,"  on  such  an  occasion.  Never  can  they  say, 
with  the  first  witch  in  Macbeth, 

"I  come,  Graymalkin ! " 

for  even  a  kitten  is  shunned  as  an  object  of  disgust,  if  not  terror. 

I  >Ulikc  appears  under  very  different  circumstances.  It  used  to  be  shown  by  schoolboys — the  present 
race  may,  and  ought  to  be,  more  humane — when  they  shod  cats  with  walnut-shells;  threw  them  from 
high  places  \\  illi  blown  bladders  tied  to  their  necks  j  set  Tabby,  however  great  a  favourite,  in  a  bowl  to 
n.i\i'_':ite  the  neighbouring  horse-pond  ;  or  baited  her  by  exciting  against  her  her  old  enemy  Toby,  the 
terrier.  Tales,  too,  have  been  perpetuated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cat,  and  the  encouragement  of 
this  prejudice.  Kveu  now,  when  old  Gooddy,  the  nurse,  would  not  think  of  attending  to  the  formula  for 
a  charm,  "Take  the  brain  of  a  black  cat,  the  blacker  the  better,"  she  will  determinately  drive  the 

ii.-out  nl  'tin- room,  "lest,"  forsooth,  "  it  should  suck  the  breath  of  the  baby."  That  it  is  impossible 
i  ,  do  so,  will  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  reflection,  since  the  construction  of  a  cat's  mouth  must  pre- 
M-nt  her  from  breathing  by  that  part  and  the  nose  at  the  same  time.  The  vulgar  notion  must  have 
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arisen  from  these  animals  nestling  about  infants  in  cradles  and  beds,  simply  to  procure  warmth.  Cats 
are  particularly  solicitous  to  be  comfortably  plsiri-d  sis  to  temperature  :  hence  in  winter,  they  lie  very 
near  the  fire  ;  and  in  a  more  genial  season,  the  following  fact  occurred  : — 

The  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox  was,  one  day,  walking  up  Bond-street,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.),  when  he  laid  a  wager  with  his  royal  highness  that  he  would  see  the 
greater  number  of  cats  as  they  went  onwards,  though  the  prince  might  take  which  side  of  the  street  lie 
liked.  On  arriving  at  the  top,  Mr.  Fox  won  his  wager,  having  seen  thirteen  cats,  while  the  prince  had 
not  observed  one,  which  led  him  to  ask  how  this  was.  Mr.  Fox  replied— "Your  royal  highness  took, 
of  course,  the  sJuidy  side  of  the  street,  as  the  more  agreeable  j  I  knew  that  the  sunny  side  would  be 
left  to  me,  and  that  is  the  one  that  cats  always  prefer." 

In  ancient  mythology  there  is  a  story  of  Galanthis— a  better  sort  of  person,  by  the  way,  than 
many  of  her  contemporaries— being  changed  into  a  cat,  and  that  Hecate  chose  her  compassionately  as 
her  attendant.  That  the  animal  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  witchcraft  of  former  times,  when 

"  'Twas  infamy  to  serve  a  hag, 
Cats  were  thought  imps,  her  broom  a  nag," 

there  is  abundant  evidence.  Thus  James  I.  was  supposed  to  be  the  special  object  of  the  wrath  of  the 
whole  sisterhood,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness  to  be  in  league  to  prevent  the  completion  of  his  union 
with  the  princess  of  Denmark.  Whilst  a  favouring  gale  forwarded  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  the  royal  pair 
were  vexed  with  storms,  and  the  ship  that  carried  the  queen  sprang  a  leak.  Nor  was  the  mischief 
confined  to  royalty,  for  the  loss  of  a  passage-boat,  between  Leith  and  Kinghorne,  was  attributed  to  the 
war  of  elements  raised  on  this  occasion.  We  slightly  modernise  a  specimen  of  one  of  these  conjurations  : 
"  Agnes  Sampson,  Janet  Campbell,  John  Fean,  Geilic  Duncan,  and  Meg  Dyer,  baptised  a  cat  in 
the  weaver's  house,  in  the  manner  following  :— First,  two  of  them  held  one  finger  in  the  one  side  of  the 
chimney  cruik,  and  one  other  held  one  other  finger  in  the  other  side,  the  two  ends  of  the  fingers  meet- 
ing together.  Then  they  put  the  cat  thrice  through  the  lynkis  of  the  cruik,  and  passed  it  thrice  under 
the  chimney.  Thereafter  at  Beigie  Todi's  house,  they  knit  to  the  four  feet  of  the  cat  four  joints  of  men  ; 
which  being  done,  the  said  Janet  fetched  it  to  Leith  ;  and  about  midnight,  she  and  two  persons  of  the 
name  of  Luikchop,  and  two  wives  called  Stobeis,  came  to  the  pier-head,  and  saying  these  words,  '  See 
that  there  be  no  deceit  among  us,'  and  they  cast  the  cat  in  the  sea,  so  far  as  they  might,  which  swam 
over  and  came  again,  and  they  that  were  in  the  panis  cast  in  another  cat  in  the  sea  at  eleven  o'clock ; 
after  which,  by  their  sorcery  and  enchantments,  the  boat  perished  betwixt  Leith  and  Kinghorne." 

Addison,  when  walking  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  by  the  side  of  one  of  his  woods,  was  applied 
to  by  an  old  woman  for  charity.  He  found  afterwards  from  his  host  that  she  had  the  reputation  of  a 
witch  all  over  the  country  ;  that  her  lips  were  observed  to  be  always  in  motion ;  and  that  there  was 
not  a  switch  about  her  house  which  her  neighbours  did  not  believe  had  carried  her  several  hundreds  of 
miles.  He  thus  describes  a  visit  they  paid  to  her  hovel  :— "  Upon  our  first  entering,  Sir  Roger  winked 
to  me,  and  pointed  to  something  that  stood  behind  the  door,  which,  upon  looking  that  way,  I  found  to 
be  an  old  broom-staff.  At  the  same  time  he  whispered  me  in  the  ear  to  take  notice  of  a  tabby  cat 
that  sat  in  the  chimney-corner,  which,  as  the  old  knight  told  me,  lay  under  as  bad  report  as  Moll 
White  herself ;  for,  besides  that  Moll  is  said  often  to  accompany  her  in  the  same  shape,  the  cat 
reported  to  have  spoken  twice  or  thrice  in  her  life,  and  to  have  played  several  pranks  above  the  capa- 
city of  an  ordinary  cat."  The  grotesque  engraving,  on  page  94,  reminds  us  of  the  notion  that  long 
prevailed  that  cats  were  witches,  and  that  witches,  transformed  into  cats,  met  together  for  the  eel 
tion  of  their  orgies. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  person,  calling  himself  Dr.  Katterfelto,  continued 
through  England,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  two  black  attendants,  and  two  or  throe  I 
cats,  usually  called  his  "devils."     All  were  packed  together  in  a  huge  old  coach  or  caravan,  winch 
contained  besides  his  stock  of  apparatus,  half-quack  and  half-conjuror  as  he  was,  as  Cowpei 

"  With  his  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread." 

On  reaching  any  town  where  he  intended  to  exhibit,  his  two  sable  assistants,  dn-ssrd    in  antiquated 
green  liveries,  went  through  the  streets,  blowing  trumpets,  and  expatiating  on  the  marvels  to  b,-  ]>.  , 
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formed  l>v  Katterfelto  and  his  cats.  We  have  110  account  of  the  particular  uses  to  wliich  he  turned 
his  feline  familiars;  it  is  not  unlikely  thai  he  employed  them — in  accordance  with  the  notions  which  still 
prevailed  as  svmUi'ls  of  supernatural  power.  His  long,  thin  person  was  comnioiily  enveloped  in  iv 
tawdry,  old-fashioned  green  gown,  while  his  head  was  covered  with  a  square  velvet  cap.  His  appearance 
was  provocative  of  mirth,  which  much  that  he  said  was  intended  to  sustain ;  but  instruction  was  con- 
veyed by  means  of  chemical,  magnetic,  and  electrical  experiments,  on  which  he  amusingly  expatiated. 
Mueli  that  was  true,  as  well  as  new,  might  have  been  borne  away  from  Katterfelto's  van. 

Cats  have  often  been  regarded  "  as  the  chosen  allies  of  womankind."  Mr.  Broderip,  who  wrote 
in  1847  savs  : — "A  friend,  not  less  noted  for  his  scientific  labours  than  his  fund  of  anecdotes,  tells  us 
that  some  twenty-five  or  (by'r  Lady)  thirty  years  ago,  a  tortoise-shell  Tom-cat  was  exhibited  in  Pic- 
cadilly, where  the  Liverpool  Museum  was  afterwards  shown " — subsequently  transferred  to  the  well- 
known  Egyptian  Hall — "and  where  dowagers  and  spinsters  thronged  to  his  levee,  as  was  recorded  iu 
the  caricatures  of  the  day.  One  hundred  guineas,  says  our  philosophical  friend  of  many  tales,  was  the 
price  asked  ;  and  I  saw  many  a  longing,  lingering,  coronetted  coach  at  the  door  of  the  exhibition- 
room  !" 

A  cat  mania  is  a  singular  thing ;  yet  it  existed  in  Mrs.  Grigga,  of  Southampton  Row,  who  died 
on  the  16th  of  January,  1792.  Her  executors  found  in  her  house  eighty-six  living  and  twenty-eight 
dead  cats!  Their  owner,  who  died  worth  £30,000,  left  her  black  servant  £150  per  annum  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  surviving  cats  and  himself.  Pope  records  an  instance  of  a  famous  Duchess  of 
R — : — ,  who  bequeathed  considerable  legacies  and  annuities  to  her  cats.  In  the  Mercure  Galante  there 
may  be  found  a  record  of  a  famous  law  suit,  relating  to  a  cat  of  Madame  de  Puis,  a  celebrated  per- 
former on  the  harp.  This  lady's  will,  in  favour  of  her  cat,  made  a  great  noise  at  the  "time.  It  settled 
a  large  pension  upon  her,  and  directed  that  so  many  visits  should  be  paid  her  every  week.  In  the 
.suit  carried  on  to  set  the  will  aside,  MM.  Weaurier  and  Vautier,  celebrated  lawyers,  were  engaged 
to  sustain  it,  while  M.  de  Ferriere,  equally  famous,  was  retained  on  the  opposite  interest. 

But  if,  of  the  gentler  sex,  there  are  those  "who  cradle  the  blind  offspring  of  their  Selirnas,  and 
adorn  the  pensive  mother's  neck  with  coral  beads,"  some  also  of  the  remarkable  among  our  sterner  race 
have  shown  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  these  luxurious  quadrupeds.  Mohammed,  for  instance,  hail 
a  cat  to  which  he  was  so  much  attached,  that  he  preferred  cutting  off  the  sleeve  of  his  garment  to 
disturbing  her  repose  when  she  had  fallen  asleep  upon  it.  Petrarch  was  so  fond  of  his  cat,  that  he  had 
it  embalmed  after  death,  and  placed  in  a  niche  in  liis  apartment.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  feline  favourite, 
and  when  it  was  ill,  declining  its  usual  food,  but  greedily  seizing  an  oyster  when  it  was  offered,  he  was 
accustomed  to  bring  home  for  her  daily  some  of  these  tempting  molluscs.  Mr.  Peter  King,  who  died 
at  Islington,  in  1806,  had  two. Tom  cats,  that  used  to  be  set  up  at  table  with  him  at  his  meals;  and 
as  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  fine  clothes  richly  laced,  he  thought  his  cats  might  like  them  too.  The 
grimalkins  were  accordingly  measured,  and  wore  rich  liveries  until  death. 

A  very  remarkable  man,  Gottfried  Mind,  who  died  at  Berne,  November  8th,  1814,  had  also  an 
extraordinary  fondness  for  cats.  He  and  they  were,  indeed,  inseparable.  Minette,  his  favourite,  was 
always  near  him  when  at  work  ;  and  he  seemed,  by  gestures  and  words,  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with 
her.  Sometimes  she  occupied  his  lap,  while  two  or  three  kittens  were  perched  on  each  shoulder,  or 
reposed  in  the  hollow  formed  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  while  sitting  in  a  stooping  posture  at  the  table. 
Mind  would  remain  in  this  posture  for  hours  together,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  companions  of  his 
solitude,  whose  complacent  purring  seemed  an  ample  compensation  for  any  inconvenience.  Not  at 
any  time  what  is  called  "a  good-humoured  man,"  he  was  particularly  surly  if  disturbed  by  visitors 
when  thus  situated. 

Placed  in  early  life  under  the  care  of  Frudeuberger,  a  clever  artist,  he  became  a  painter  of  bears  ; 
and  his  drawings  of  his  favourite  animals  were  so  admirable,  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  the  "  Raphael 
of  Cato."  No  artist  before  him  had  ever  succeeded  in  representing,  with  so  much  of  nature  and  spirit, 
the  mingled  humility  and  fiereeiiess,  suavity  ami  cunning,  which  the  appearance  of  these  animals  pre- 
sents, or  the  grace  of  their  various  postures  in  artion  and  repose.  Kittens  he  particularly  delighted  to 
ivpre-eiit.  He  Varied,  BO  far  ae  possible,  their  tine  attitudes  whilst  at  play  around  the  mother,  and 
exhibited  their  gambols  witli  inimitable  effect.  Each  of  his  cats,  too,  had  an  individual  character  and 
expression,  and  wa.  ,  in  fact,  a  portrait,  which  seemed  animalvd  ;  the  very  fur  appeared  so  soft  and 
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silky  as  to  tempt  a  caressing  stroke  from  the  spectator.  Travellers,  therefore,  made  it  a  point  to  visit 
him,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  his  drawings,  which  even  .sovereigns  coveted,  and  amateurs  treasured 
carefully  in  their  portfolios. 

Symptoms  of  madness  having  appeared  among  the  cats  of  Berne  in  the  year  1809,  orders  were  issued 
for  their  destruction,  to  Mind's  extreme  distress.      lie  cherished  his  dear  Minette  in  secret ;  but  hi* 
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sorrow  for  tlie  death  of  800  cats,  actually  immolated  to  the  public  safety,  was  inexpressible  ;  nor  was 
he  e\  er  completely  consoled.  To  soothe  his  regret,  he  began  to  paint  cats  with  increased  diligence,  and 
In  •  Amused  the  long  evenings  of  the  ensuing  winter  in  cutting  ehesnuts  into  the  miniature  figures  i  if 
cats  and  bears.  With  such  astonishing  address  were  these  (rifles  executed,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
dexterity,  he  was  Unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  them. 
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TIM'.   AVI  LI)   CAT.* 

THAT  the  genuine  Wild  <  'at  of  (.lie  British  islands  is  specifically  distinct  from  our  domestic  race  is  now 
universally  admitted;  «t  (lie  same  time,  it  ofien  happens  that  individuals  of  the  latter  breed  betake 
themselves  to  the'  woods  or  to  extensive  preserves  of  game,  where,  finding  their  supply  of  food  abundant, 
they  permanently  establish  themselves,  and  lead  an  independent  life.  Such  individuals  as  these  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  genuine  wild  cat — an  animal  essentially  distinct,  and  an  aboriginal  of  our 
i-land.  It  is  often  asserted  that  the  wild  and  tame  cat  breed  together,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  wild  eat  in  this  case  is  one  of  the  domestic  species,  leading  an  independent  life.  Such 
animals  have  been  known  to  haunt  coppices  and  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  farmhouses,  and  to  commit 
extensive  rax  ages  amoiiLT  the  poultry  and  pig 'oils. 

The  grounds  on  whieh  the  specific  distinction  between  the  domestic  cat  and  the  wild  cat  is  now 
admitted,  consist  in  their  decided  difference  of  general  conformation  :  besides  standing  higher  on  the 
limbs,  the  body  of  the  wild  cat  is  mueh  more  robust  than  in  the  tame  ;  the  tail  is  shorter,  and,  instead 
of  taper!  m;,  terminates  somewhat  abruptly,  being  even  fuller  at  its  extremity  than  at  its  base;  it  is 
,ilso  invariably  tipped  witli  black.  The  lips  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  also  black.  In  the  domestic  eat 
the  head  is  rounded  and  moderate,  the  body  slender,  the  tail  long  and  tapering,  the  colours  variable. 

Of  the  original  introduction  of  the  domestic  cat  into  our  island,  we  have  no  information  ;  but  we 
know  that  at  an  early  period  this  animal  was  highly  valued — a  circumstance  strongly  corroborative 
of  the  specific  distinction  between  it  and  the  wild  cat,  which — though  now  comparatively  rare — was 
formerly,  while  Kngland  was  only  imperfectly  cleared  of  the  dense  forests  xvhieh  extensively  covered  it, 
extremely  abundant,  insomuch  that  the  procuring  of  young  litters  could  have  been  of  little  difficulty. 
While,  however,  the  wild  eat  was  common,  the  domestic  cat  was  rare,  and  its  price  fixed  at  a  high 
ratio. 

The  wild  cat  is  found  throughout  Europe,  wherever  extensive  woods  afford  it  an  asylum.  It  is 
common  in  the  forests  of  (Jermany,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia;  and,  though  scarce, 
is  not  yet  extirpated  in  the  British  Islands.  Its  chief  strongholds  are  among  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land, of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  of  Wales  and  Ireland — the  larger  woods  being  its  place 
of  resort,  and  of  concealment  by  day.  Here  it  lurks  on  the  branches  of  large  trees,  in  the  hollows  of 
decayed  trunks,  and  in  the  clefts  and  holes  of  rocks,  issuing  forth  at  night  to  seek  its  prey.  On  hares, 
rabbits,  grouse,  partridges,  and  all  kinds  of  game,  it  commits  sad  havoc  ;  and  the  feathers  of  its  victims, 
r>'d  about,  often  betray  its  presence  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  rouse  the  indignation  and  fatal 
onslaught  of  the  gamekeeper.  Young  lambs  and  fawns  are  by  no  means  safe  from  its  attack  ;  indeed, 
of  all  our  native  beasts  of  prey,  at  present  living  within  the  precincts  of  our  island,  it  is  the  fiercest 
ami  inosl  destructive.  Pennant  calls  it  the  "  British  Tiger  ;"  and,  if  it  has  not  the  strength  and  size 
of  the  tiger,  it  has  all  its  ferocity.  The  destruction  of  the  wild  cat  is,  therefore,  attended  by  danger  ; 
for,  when  hard  pressed,  or  enraged  by  a  wound  too  slight  to  disable  it,  it  darts  fiercely  on  its  opponent, 
aiming  chiefly  at  the  face  and  eyes,  and  using  both  claws  and  teeth  with  vindictive  fury;  it  clings  on 
to  the  last,  tearing  and  rending  until  fairly  dispatched,  its  assailant  bearing  severe  marks  of  tin;  fray. 
The  wild  cat,  however,  like  all  the  smaller  fdidce,  shuns  the  face  of  man,  and  does  not  willingly 
hazard  an  encounter.  The  female  pertinaciously  defends  her  young,  and,  while  she  is  engaged  with 
them,  it  is  not  safe  to  disturb  her  in  her  retreat.  She  usually  produces  four  or  five  at  a  birth,  making 
a  bed  for  them  in  a  hollow  tree,  or  the  fissure  of  a  rock,  and  sometimes  she  even  usurps  the  nest  of  a 
l.n-g.-  bird  in  xvhich  to  rear  her  young. 

The  fin-  of  the  wild  cat  is  full  and  deep  ;  on  the  face  it  is  of  a  yellowish-gray  colour,  passing  into 

h-broxvn    on  the  head;    several  interrupted  black  stripes  extend  from  the    forehead,  and  pass 

en  the  ears  to  the  occiput  ;  the  general   colour  of  the  body   is  dark  gray,   a  dusky-black  stripe 

running   down   the   spine,   while  beautiful  transverse  wavings  of  an  obscure  blackish-brown  adorn  the 

sides  ;   the  tail  is  ringed  with  the  same  tinf,  except  at  the  tip,  which  is  black. 

\\  ••  haxr  givm  un  engraving  (page  97)  of  one  of  these  animals,  strongly  resembling  the  domestic 
M  :  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Canadian  cat,t  but  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  very  different  places, 
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not  only  in  the  country  which  supplies  this  name,  but  in  the  north  of  Asia,  and  ]irolialily  in 
Sweden. 

Another  engraving,  representing  the  Caffrarian  cat*  (page  101),  found  in  various  parts  of  Southern 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  Caffraria,  will  at  once  strike  the  eye  as  indicating  a  wild  species. 

Several  species,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  tiger,  are  called,  after  that  animal,  Tiger-cats.  Of 
these  we  give  the  teeth  of  onet  (page  101),  a  native  of  Borneo  and  ot  her  Kastern  islands  ;  the  tigor-cat 
of  Sumatra  +  (page  100),  remarkable  for  its  elegantly-coloured  skin,  though  not  for  its  si/.e  ;  and  another, 
the  Serval§  (page  105),  whose  characteristics  are  sufficiently  conspicuous.  This  animal  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa.  F.  Cuvier  has  described  a  very  young  male.  The  upper  parts  were  clear  yellowish, 
with  black  spots ;  the  lower  parts  white,  with  black  spots  also  ;  but  they  were  less  numerous.  Upon 
the  head  and  neck  the  markings  were  most  distinct,  and  formed  Symmetrical  lines  on  eaeh  side  towards 
the  shoulders.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  body  they  were  placed  irregularly.  On  the  back  they  were 
lengthened,  and  seemed  to  form  four  rows  ;  on  the  body  and  thighs  they  were  larger  and  round,  and 
they  were  smaller,  but  equally  round,  on  the  extremities.  Upon  the  face  and  muzzle  they  were 
minute.  The  back  of  the  ears  was  black  at  the  base,  succeeded  by  a  transverse  white  bar ;  the  tips 
wore  of  the  ground-colour  of  the  body.  On  the  inside  of  the  four  limbs  there  were  two  conspicuous 
black  transverse  bars;  the  hind  limbs  having  similar  markings,  but  less  defined  ;  the  last  joints  of  tins 
limbs  of  a  paler  tint  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  spots  on  them  round  and  very  small.  The  tail  had 
eight  black  rings,  the  tip  being  of  the  same  colour.  The  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  was  one  foot 
eleven  and  a  half  inches ;  the  tail,  nine  inches.  The  height,  when  standing  erect,  was  about  twelve 
inches  at  the  shoulders,  and  fifteen  inches  at  the  hind  quarters.  The  temper  of  this  creature  was  mild 
and  gentle,  and  its  disposition  sportive.  It  played  like  a  domestic  cat,  or  rather  kitten,  chasing  its 
tail,  and  amusing  itself  with  anything  that  it  could  roll  with  its  paw. 

Carrying  with  us  the  leading  facts  that  have  now  been  stated,  we  are  prepared  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  largest  specimens  of  the  Felidce,  in  whose  structure  and  habits  of  life  there  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  general  and  striking  resemblance.  A  lion,  a  leopard,  or  a  tiger,  is  little  more  than  a  huge 
wild  cat. 

Claudian  said  : — 

"All  that  with  potent  teeth  command  the  plain, 
All  that  run  horrid  with  erected  mane; 
Or,  proud  of  stately  horns  or  bristling  hair, 
At  once  the  forests  ornament  or  fear  ; 
Torn  from  their  deserts  by  the  Roman  power, 
Nor  strength  can  save,  nor  craggy  den  secure." 

Those  belonging  to  the  tribe  we  are  now  describing  were  chiefly  lions,  and  the  larger  spotted 
African  and  Asiatic  cats,  which  then  went  under  different  appellations  of  varii,  pardi,  pantherae,  &c. 
Lynxes  were  occasionally  exhibited,  but  tigers  only  once  or  twice. 

At  the  triumphs  they  were  either  led  in  procession,  as  trophies  from  the  vanquished  nation,  or,  in 
a  few  instances,  having  been  tamed,  they  were  made  to  draw  the  chariot  of  the  conqueror,  as  symbol- 
ical of  his  prowess.  But  the  most  frequent  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  animals  was  in  the  public  shows 
of  the  amphitheatre — an  amusement  which  became  a  passion  with  the  Romans.  Immense  sums  were 
lavished  in  their  arrangement ;  even  the  armies,  when  stationary  for  a  short  period,  must  have  their 
circus  ;  and  traces  of  such  buildings  have  been  found  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Training  men  to  these  sports  became  a  profession,  and  persons  of  rank  were  emulous  to  engage  in  them, 
because  they  were  thought  to  keep  up  the  martial  spirit  of  the  nation. 

The  number  of  fierce  animals  collected  at  the  shows  was  immense,  and  the  slaughter  no  less  so. 
Eutropius,  confirmed  by  other  historians,  tells  us  that  five  thousand  wild  beasts  of  all  kinds  were  slain 
at  the  dedication  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  introduced  to  the  shows  no 
fewer  than  sixty-three  lions  ;  while  Scylla  exhibited  one  hundred,  which  he  received  as  a  present  from 
Boschus,  king  of  Mauritania,  with  some  of  his  subjects  to  fight  with  them.  I'ompey,  at  the  opening 
of  his  theatre,  exhibited  a  variety  of  games  and  kittles  with  wild  beasts,  in  whioh  five  hundred  lions 
were  slain  in  five  days;  and  in  another  exhibition,  there  was  a  massacre  of  one  hundred  lions,  and  an 
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c.|iml   niinilHT  of  lion.-s.sfs,  two  hundred   leopards,  iitul  three  hundred  bears.      In  the  theatre  built  by 
Scaurus,  live  hundred  panthers  are  said  to  have  been  let  loose  in  the  arena. 

At  a  later  period,  during  the  zenith  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  the  number  of  beasts  and  birds  which 
were  kept  around  the  suM-n-i.mi.s  was  almost  incredible.  Many  thousand  elephants  were  always  at 
command,  :md  were  employed  in  the  ware,  or  in  assisting  to  drive  the  more  ferocious  and  cunning 
animals  into  inelosures,  where  they  could  be  taken.  Beasts  of  prey  were  captured  in  this  way,  and  were 
kept  in  royal  parks  to  be  hunted  at  leisure,  or  to  be  matched  against  each  other  at  public  fights.  The 
others  were  used  in  hunting,  and  were  equally  numerous,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  attendants. 
Genghis  Khan,  for  instance,  being  at  Zerinid  in  the  midst  of  winter,  ordered  that  his  soldiers  should 
be  thus  employed,  that  they  might  be  kept  in  action.  All  were  armed,  as  if  on  a  martial  expedition, 
with  helmets  of  iron,  corslets  of  leather,  bucklers  of  wither,  scimitars,  bows,  and  quivers  full  of  arrows. 
It  was  forbidden  to  kill  or  wound  any  animal,  whatever  violence  the  beast  offered.  The  circle 
appointed  by  the  huntsman  was  an  immense  number  of  leagues  in  circumference,  and  inclosed  a  great 
number  of  groves  and  woods,  with  all  the  animals  that  lived  in  them.  The  soldiers  marched  very 

close  together,  and  always  towards  the  centre,  driving 
before  them  the  beasts.  They  were  to  shout  and 
frighten  the  game  from  passing  the  inclosure  ;  and 
thus  they  marched  from  day  to  day,  driving  the 
beasts  before  them.  As  the  circle  lessened,  and 
the  beasts  found  themselves  pressed,  some  ran  to  the 
mountains,  some  to  the  valleys,  and  some,  only  to 
be  driven  back,  retreated  to  holes  and  burrows ;  but 
spades,  mattocks,  and  ferrets,  brought  them  out. 

"  Couriers  went  from  different  quarters,"  it  is 
said,  "  to  advise  the  Grand  Khan  of  what  was  passing, 
and  to  give  him  news  of  the  princes  who  shared  the 
diversion  and  confusion  of  the  chase.  The  emperor 
kept  a  strict  eye  on  the  conduct  of  the  troops.  The 
wild  beasts  being  now  hard  pressed,  the  strong  leaped 
on  the  weakest,  and  tore  them  in  pieces ;  but  their 
fury  did  not  last  long. 

"  The  timbrels,  drums,  and  other  instruments,  were  now  played  upon ;  which,  with  the  shouts 
and  cries  of  the  soldiers,  so  frightened  these  wild  animals,  that  they  lost  all  their  fierceness.  The 
liens  and  tigers  grew  gentle ;  bears  and  wild  boars,  like  the  most  timid  creatures,  seemed  cast  down 
and  amazed. 

"  The  trumpets  being  sounded,  the  Grand  Khan  entered  the  circle  first,  holding  in  one  hand  his 
naked  sword,  and  in  the  other  his  bow ;  his  quiver  was  across  his  shoulder.  He  was  attended  by 
uorno  of  his  sons,  and  all  his  general  officers.  He  himself  began  the  slaughter,  striking  the  fiercest 
beasts,  some  of  which  became  furious,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  their  lives.  At  last  the  Emperor 
retreated  to  an  eminence,  and  seated  himself  upon  a  throne  prepared  for  him.  From  thence  he  observed 
the  strength  and  agility  of  his  children,  and  all  the  officers  who  attacked  the  savage  animals.  What- 
ever danger  they  ran,  yet  no  one  avoided  it  or  gave  back,  but  rather  showed  more  eagerness,  well 
knowing  that  the  Grand  Khan,  by  this,  would  judge  of  their  merit." 

Tli'->i>  details  are  sufficient  to  show  the  scale  on  which  such  expeditions  were  sometimes  carried 
on,  and  the  immense  slaughter  of  animal  life  that  consequently  took  place.  They  will  also  account,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  reduction  of  the  numbers,  and  the  restriction  of  some  species,  in  many  parts 
•  •I  Northern  and  Western  Asia,  and  the  Knropean  boundary,  where  they  were  formerly  very  numerous. 
I  lie  wild  animals  of  Abyssinia  present  many  varieties,  as  might  be  expected,  in  so  extensive  a 
country  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  dexterous  horsemen.  The  chase  has,  therefore,  long  been  among 
them  a  lav.mrite  Held  sport  (page  111),  of  which  our  traveller,  Bruce,  has  given  a  curious  account. 


FOSSIL  SKULL  OF  OSE  OF  THE  FELJDJS,   POUND  AT 
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THE  LION.* 

Liox  is  the  English  name  for  the  form  iii  which  carnivorous  development  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  most  perfect.  It  is  the  Aitav  of  the  Greeks,  Atacva  standing  for  lioness  ;  the  leo  of  the  Romans, 
lea,  and  lecena,  lioness ;  the  leone  of  the  Italians,  leonessa,  lioness ;  lean  of  the  Spanish. ;  lion  of  the 
French,  lionne,  lioness,  linceau,  whelp  ;  lowe  of  the  Germans,  lijwinn,  lioness. 

The  true  lions  belong  exclusively  to  the  Old  World,  and  they  were  formerly  plentifully  and 
widely  diffused,  but  confined  at  present  to  Africa  and  Asia  they  are  daily  becoming  more  scarce  in 
those  parts  of  the  earth.  There  can  be  no  dovibt  that  lions  were  once  found  in  Europe.  Herodotus 
records  that  the  baggage  camels  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  were  attacked  by  lions,  the  other  beasts 
and  the  men  remaining  untouched,  in  the  country  of  the  Pseonians  and  Crestonsei,  on  their  march  from 
Acanthus  to  Therme,  afterwards  Thessalonica,  now  Saloniki.  Pausanias  tells  the  same  tale,  and  also 
states  that  lions  often  descended  into  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  which  separates  Macedonia 
from  Thessaly  ;  and  that  Polydamas,  a  celebrated  athlete,  slew  one  of  them,  though  he  was  unarmed. 
Pliny  affirms  that  the  lions  of  Europe  were  stronger  than  those  of  Africa  and  Syria. 

Lions  have  disappeared  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  where 
they  once  were  evidently  far  from  uncommon.  Under  the  symbol  of  one  of  these  creatures  the  power 
of  the  Jewish  nation  is  often  described  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  "  Behold,"  cried  Balaam,  when  from 
the  top  of  Pisgah  he  looked  down  on  the  innumerable  tents  of  Israel,  "  the  people  shall  rise  up  as  a 
great  lion,  and  lift  up  himself  as  a  young  lion  :  he  shall  not  lie  down  until  he  eat  of  the  prey,  and  drink 
the  blood  of  the  slain."  t 

Ezekiel  speaks  of  a  lioness — an  animal  with  which  Ids  people  must  have  been  acquainted  —  "she 
brought  up  one  of  her  whelps  :  it  became  a  young  lion,  and  it  learned  to  catch  the  prey  ;  it  devoured 
men.  Then  the  nations  set  against  him  on  every  side  from  the  provinces,  and  spread  their  net  over 
him  :  he  was  taken  in  their  pit."  f  Thus,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  the  Arabians  and  of 


*  Ftilis  Leo. 


f  Numb,  xx  iii.  21. 


Ezek.  xix.  3,  8. 
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other  people.     They  .In:,'  a  large  circular  pit,  and  at  night  introduced  into  it  a  goat,  which  they  bound 
,,,  .{  Nljlk  .....  .  pjllw  of  earth  lit  the  bottom,  and  then  inclosed  the  pit  with  a  hedge  of  branches,  that  it 

.,,uld  ,,o,  l,e  Been,  leaving  no  entrance.  The  lion,  hearing  in  the  night  the  voice  of  the  goat,  prowled 
around  tli.-  hedge,  and,  finding  no  opening,  leaped  over,  and  was  taken. 

When  tin-  hunter  proposed  to  catch  him  in  his  toils,  he  stretched  a  series  of  nets  in  a  semicircular 
form,  by  means  of  long  poles  li\ed  in  the  ground  ;  three  men  were  placed  in  ambush,  among  the  nets, 
one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  extremity.  The  toils  being  disposed  in  this  manner,  some  waved 
ll.imin-  others  made  a  noise  by  beating  their  shields,  thinking  that  lions  were  not  less  terrified 

bv  loud  sounds  than  by  fire.  The  men  on  foot  and  horseback,  skilfully  combining  their  movements, 
and  raising  a  great  bustle  and  clamour,  rushed  in  upon  them,  and  drove  them  towards  the  nets,  till, 
intimidated  bv  (he  shouts  of  the  hunters  and  the  glare  of  torches,  they  approached  the  snares  of  their 
own  an-onl,  and  became  entangled  in  the  folds. 

In  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  in  some  of  the  wild  districts  of  Persia,  and  in  the  vast  jungles  of 
India,  the  lion  still  maintains  a  precarious  footing;  but  from  the  classic  soil  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  both  of  which  were  once  exposed  to  his  ravages,  he  has  been  utterly  dis- 
lodged and  extirpated.  In  the  vast  and  untrodden  solitudes  of  Africa,  from  the  immense  deserts  of 
the  north  to  the  trackless  forests  of  the  south,  he  reigns  supreme  and  uncontrolled.  From  the  Cape 
of  (iood  Hope,  however,  he  is  annually  retiring  farther  and  farther  before  the  persecution  of  man. 

The  lion  is  subject  to  great  individual  variations,  as  to  size,  colour,  and  expression.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  lion  of  Asia  really  differs  more  from  the  lion  of  South  Africa  than 
the  latter  does  from  the  lion  of  Ashantee,  Barbary,  or  Nubia,  or  than  any  individual  of  these  races 
differ  from  one  another.  Some  time  ago  it  was  alleged  that  the  Asiatic  lion  differed  from  the  African 
lion  in  having  no  mane  ;  but  a  Goojerat  lion,  which  lived  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  for  three  years, 
was  as  thoroughly  nianed  as  the  Nubian  lion,  of  which  the  Society  had  a  fine  specimen  seven  years 
old.  A  Babylonian  lion  which  it  now  possesses  is  more  fully  maned,  in  proportion  to  his  age,  than 
his  neighbour  the  Cape  lion. 

In  colour  lions  vary  from  a  deep  red  chesnut  brown  to  gi'ay,  so  silvery,  indeed,  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  belief  that  a  race  of  white  lions  exists  in  South  Africa.  Equally  various  is  the  colour  of 
the  mane.  In  the  Nubian  lion  it  is  generally  pale  fulvous,  and  in  the  Cape  lion  black,  but  all  inter- 
mediate shades  are  discernible  in  Nubia  and  the  Cape  country. 

Dr.  Livingstone  says  :  "  When  a  lion  is  met  with  in  the  day-time,  a  circumstance  by  no  means 
(infrequent  to  travellers  in  South  Africa,  if  preconceived  notions  do  not  lead  them  to  expect  some- 
thing very  'noble'  or  'majestic,'  they  will  see  merely  an  animal  somewhat  larger  than  the  biggest  dog 
they  ever  saw,  and  partaking  very  strongly  of  the  canine  features.  Two  of  the  largest  I  ever  saw 
seemed  about  as  tall  as  common  donkeys,  but  the  mane  made  their  bodies  appear  rather  larger." 

A  communication  made  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  accords  with  the  popular  belief  that 
the  lion  lashes  his  sides  with  his  tail  to  stimulate  himself  into  rage.  To  this  Homer,  Lucan,  Pliny, 
and  others  had  all  contributed,  yet  none  of  them  advert  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  lion's  tail  to  which 
such  a  function  might  be  attributed.  Didymus  Alexandrinus,  a  commentator  on  the  "Iliad,"  having 
found  a  black  prickle-like  thorn  among  the  hair  of  the  tail,  immediately  conjectured  that  he  had 
discovered  the  true  cause  of  the  stimulus  when  the  lion  flourishes  his  tail  in  defiance  of  his  enemies. 
And  further,  M.  Deshayes  announced  that  he  had  actually  found  the  prickle  both  of  a  lion  and  a 
lioness,  which  had  died  in  the  menagerie  of  Paris.  He  described  it  as  a  little  nail  or  horny  production, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  presenting  the  form  of  a  small  cone,  a  little  recurved  upon  itself,  and 
adhering  by  its  base  only  to  the  skin,  and  not  to  the  last  caudal  vertebra,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  a  space  of  two  or  three  lines. 

I'roiu  that  time,  (1<S2!),)  Mr.  Woods  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape  him  ol  examining  the  tails  of 

e\rry  lion,  living  or  dead,  to  which  he  could  gain  access.     But  in  no  instance  did  he  succeed  in  finding 

a  prickle  till  OIK-  was  placed  in  his  hands  obtained  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  a  young  Barbary  lioni 

•  tin-   Xoolo^ieal    Society's   menagerie,   by  Sir   Thomas   Reade,   then  the   British   consul   at 

I  npoli.      II.-  dead  iln-d  it  as  formed  of  corneous  matter  like  an  ordinary  nail,  and  solid  throughout  the 

•r  part  ol  us  length  towards  the  apex,  where  it  is  sharp;  and  at  the  other  extremity  as  hollow 

and  a  liuh-  expanded.      Its  shupc  was  rather  singular,  being  nearly  straight  for  one-third  of  its  length, 
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tlii'ii  slightly  constricted,  forming  a  very  vtuso  angle  at  the  point  of  constriction,  and 
swelling  cut  like  the  bull)  of  a  bristle  to  its  termination.  It  was  laterally  flattened  throughout  its 
entire  length,  which  did  not  amount  to  quite  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  It  was  of  a  horn-colour,  but 
became  dark,  even  to  blackness,  at  the  tip. 

To  its  slight  adhesion  to  the  skin,  M.  Deshayes  attributed  its  usual  absence,  iu  stuli'ed  specimens, 
and  the  same  cause  will  account  for  its  absence  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  living  individuals. 
Mr.  Woods  remarked  that  its  presence  or  absence  docs  not  depend  on  age,  as  the  Paris  lions  in  which 
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it  was  found  were  of  considerable  size,  while  that  belonging  to  the  Society  from  which  the  prickle 
rer,.rred  to  was  taken,  was  very  small  and  young.  Nor  does  it  depend  on  sex,  for,  although  wanting 
in  the  female  cubs  of  the  same  litter  at  the  Society's  Gardens,  it  was  found  in  the  tail  of  a  lioness  at 
the  Jardin  du  Roi. 

Thinking  it  probable  that  these  prickles  might  exist  in  other  species  of  Fr/!*,  Mr.  Woods  had 
previously  examined  the  tails  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stuffed  specimens  in  the  Society's  Museum, 
but  only  detected  a  single  instance.  This  was  an  adult  Asiatic  leopard,  in  which  the  nail  was  evident, 
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\iivmeiy  snmll.     Nn  such  structure  could  be  detected  liy  Mr.  Wood*  afi  belonging  to  any  living 

in.li\i>lii:il  in  tin-  Sociel  y's  menagerie.  In  (lie  leopard,  therefore,  as  in  tin;  lion,  it  appears  to  lie  only  oc- 
casionally presen  t.  lu  both  it  is  seated  at  the  extreme  tip  of  tlie  tail,  mid  is  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  terminal  caudal  vertebra.  From  the  narrowness  and  shape  of  its  base,  the  circumference  of  which  is 

far  too  small  to  allow  of  its  being  fitted  like  a  cap 
on  the  end  of  the  tail,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Woods 
rather  to  be  inserted  into  the  skin,  like  the  bulb  of  a 
bristle  or  a  hair,  than  to  adhere  to  it  by  the  margin, 
as  described  by  M.  Desliayes.  Mr.  Woods'  conclusion 
was,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  use  of  this 
prickle,  but  that  it  could  not  be  important;  for, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  small  size  and  envelopment 
in  the  fur,  the  majority  of  individuals  are  —  from 
its  slight  adhesion  —  soon  deprived  of  it  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  That  it  was  a  stimulus 
to  anger  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 

The  opening  of  the  lion's  mouth  is  of  great 
extent  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  In 
travelling  menageries  it  has  long  been  a  custom, 
"  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance," 
however,  for  a  keeper  to  thrust  his  head  into  a  lion's 
mouth  —  a  practical  proof  of  its  capacity  —  to  the 
no  small  amusement  of  some,  and  the  equal  terror 
of  others,  among  the  gaping  spectators.  The 
muscles  which  move  the  lower  jaw  are  also  of  great 
bulk,  and  the  point  on  which  they  immediately 
act  is  brought  so  far  forwards,  in  consequence  of  the  breadth  and  shortness  of  the  muzzle,  as  to  give 
them  i  lie  highest  degree  of  attainable  force. 

There  is  yet  one  peculiar  distinction  of  the  lion,  as  well  as  of  all  animals  of  the  wune  family,  which 
deserves  particular  attention.  The 
most  obtuse  of  their  senses  is  that 
of  taste.  According  to  Desmoulins, 
the  lingual  nerve  of  the  lion  is  not 
larger  than  that  of  a  middle-sized 
dog.  The  tongue  of  all  animals  of 
the  cat  kind  is  an  organ  of  mas- 
tication, as  well  as  of  t 
Whatever  llesh  a  lion's  teeth  leave 
on  a  bone  is  scraped  away"  by  the 
sharp  and  horny  points,  inclining 
backwards,  of  his  tongue. 

The  roar  of  a  lion,  according 
to  Burchell,  sometimes  resembles 
Hie  sound  which  is  heard  at  the 
moment  of  an  earthquake;  and  is 
produced  by  laying  his  head  on 
Hie  -round,  and  uttering  a  half- 
''"-]  gn-wl,  by  which  means  the 
noise  is  eo,m.yed  along  the  earth. 

'   '""taut   it    is  h,,,rd    by   (he   animals   reposing   in    the   plains,    they   start,  up    in    alarm,    fly    in   all 
rush    into    the   danger  which  they  seek  to  avoid.      This  fearful   sound  is  produced 
c  sixe  of  ||1(.  larynx-the  part  of  the  throat  that   forms  the  upper  part  of  the 
>  .,  I  ,,f  live  ,,,rlil 
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The  lie  in  docs  not  disdain  to  prey  on  reptiles,  which  may  lie  in  his  path,  nor  on  a  goat,  or  other 
small  animal ;  but  he  prefers  the  open  plain,  where  large  herds  of  antelopes  and  other  creatures  teed 
together.  As  he  is  an  object  of  unceasing  dread,  strength  alone  would  not  enable  him  to  make  them 
his  prey,  and  hence  he  is  adapted  to  advance  upon  them  in  silence  and  stealth. 

Everyone  must  have  remarked  the  whiskers  on  a  cat's  upper  lip.  The  use  of  these,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  is  very  important.  They  are  organs  of  touch,  attached  to  a  bed  of  close  glands  under  the  skin, 
and  each  of  these  long  and  still'  hairs  is  connected  with  the  nerves  at  the  lip.  The  hairs  are  in  them- 
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solves  insensible,  but  their  slightest  contact  with  any  object  is  thus  felt  most  distinctly  by  the  animal. 
They  stand  out,  on  each  side,  in  the  lion,  as  well  as  in  the  common  cat,  .so  that,  from  point  to  point, 
they  are  equal  to  the  width  of  the  animal's  body. 

The  use  of  these  long  hairs  to  a  lion  stealing  through  a  covert  of  wood,  will  at  once  be  perceived. 
They  indicate  to  him,  through  the  nicest  feeling,  any  obstacle  which  may  present  itself  to  the  passive 
of  his  body;  they  prevent  the  rustle  of  boughs  and  leaves,  which  would  give  warning  to  his  prey, 
were  he  to  attempt  to  pass  through  too  close  a  bush  ;  and  thus  greatly  aid  his  noiseless  passage  to  his 
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victim.  In  the  middle  <>f  tin-  foot,  in  all  the  oat  tribe,  there  is  also  placed  a  large  ball  or  pail,  in  live 
|urt>.  formed  ..f  an  elastic-  substance,  intermediate  in  structure  between  cartilage  and  tendon  ;  and  at 
the  Uise  of  each  toe  is  a  similar  pad.  Meanwhile,  the  surface  of  the  foot  is  furry;  and,  therefore,  no 
meelmnism  for  a  stealthy  progress  can  be  more  complete. 

illy  well  adapted  are  the  organs  of  vision  for  the  capture  of  prey  by  night.  In  the  strong 
li.,'M  of  .lay,  the  iris  of  the  domestic  cat  is  contracted,  so  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  light  is  admitted 
to'tliis  mirror;  but  in  the  twilight  the  iris  opens,  and  then,  the  mirror  being  completely  exposed,  the 
,-ye  glares  in  a  m  inner  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  eye  of  the  cat  tribe  is,  therefore,  so  con- 
structed as  to  collect,  in  one  focus,  whatever  rays  of  light  there  may  be;  and  few  places  are  so  dark 
but  that  some  light  may  be  found.  An  eye  thus  peculiar  is  necessary  to  the  lion  to  perceive  his  prey ; 
and  he  creeps  towards  it  with  a  certainty  which  nothing  but  this  distinct  nocturnal  vision  could  give. 

The  claws  of  the  domestic  cat  do  not  touch  the  ground  when  it  walks,  and  yet  they  are  capable 
of  extension  for  the  seizure  of  prey.      This  is  a  peculiar  and  most  remarkable  property  of  all  the  cat 
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tribe.  At  play  with  his  mate  or  his  cubs,  the  lion  uses  an  unarmed  paw,  which  the  engraving  (Fig.  1.) 
exhibits,  showing  one  of  the  toes  with  the  claws  sheathed,  the  hair  being  a  little  thrown  back,  so  as 
to  leave  the  point  visible,  which  would  otherwise  be  quite  covered.  But  it  becomes  a  formidable 
weapon  when  the  claw  is  unsheathed,  as  in  the  act  of  striking,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  engraving 
(Fig.  ±),  for,  by  a  single  blow,  the  lion  can  rip  up  the  side  of  a  horse  or  a  buffalo.  The  engravings 
also  show  the  pads  with  which  the  toes  are  furnished ;  and  as,  to  preserve  the  points  of  the  claws 
constantly  sharp,  it  is  necessary  they  should  not  rub  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  are  always 
directed  with  their  points  upwards,  and  sunk  in  the  hair  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  toes. 

The  flexibility  of  the  lion's  vertebral  column  allows  him  to  throw  himself  on  his  prey  with 
prodigious  swiftness,  by  the  exercise  of  this  muscular  power ;  and  so  great,  indeed,  is  it  that  the  com 
prcssion  of  the  muscles  on  the  principal  artery  of  the  shoulder  would  derange  the  lion's  system,  were 
the  disaster  not  provided  against  by  a  most  singular  and  beautiful  expedient.  The  bone  of  the  shoulder 
is  perforated  in  the  lion  tribe,  to  give  a  more  direct  course  to  this  artery,  that  it  may  not  be  com- 
pre.ssed  by  the  muscles  when  called  into  extraordinary  action  by  the  violence  with  which  the  prey 
is  seized.  The  muscles  of  the  lion's  fore  leg  are  also  unusually  firm.  Flexible  as  are  the  joints  of  the 
larger  species  of  the  cat  tribe,  they  are  knit  together  by  the  remarkable  strength  of  the  muscles  ;  and 
no  other  provision  would  at  once  produce  that  pliancy  and  firmness  which  particularly  characterise  the 
limbs  of  the  lion  in  the  act  of  seizing  his  victim,  and  give  both  a  grace  and  a  power  to  all  his  ordi- 
nary movements.  • 

The  weight  of  the  lion's  body,  as  compared  with  his  size,  is  very  remarkable;  and  this  is  produced 
by  the  extraordinary  density  of  his  muscles,  and  the  compactness  of  his  principal  bones.  Great  is  the 
force,  then-fore,  with  which  he  must  alight  after  a  bound  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  compensation 
ag.iinst  the  jar  produced  by  such  a  leap  is  remarkable.  The  lion's  foot  has  nearly  as  many  bones  as 
tin-  human,  and,  in  like  manner,  they  are  arranged  into  a  great  number  of  joints,  so  as  to  produce  the 

required, 

Jiut  as  the  cat  tribe  are  exposed,  from  their  modes  of  life,  to  much  more  violent  jars  upon  the  foot 
than  man,  so  are  they  furnished  with  a  peculiar  provision  still  further  to  break  the  force  of  a  fall  or  a 
leap.  I  n  the  domttl  i<-  eat,  we  constantly  observe  the  natural  facility  with  which  such  creatures  balance 
themselves  when  sprin<.'ing  from  a  height,  so  that  it  is  said  "a  cat  will  always  fall  on  its  feet."  The 
power  ot  balancing  themselves,  whether  leaping  to  or  from  an  elevation,  is,  in  some  degree,  produced 
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by  the  flexibility  of  the  tail,  the  bones  of  which  have  no  fewer  than  lour  joints,  but  the  pads  of  the 
feet,  already  mentioned,  are,  at  such  times,  of  the  most  essential  service. 

"  The  immense  masses  of  muscle  around  the  lions  jaws,  shoulders,  and  fore  arms,"  says  Dr.  Living- 
stone, "proclaim  tremendous  force.  They  would  seem, however,  to  be  inferior  in  power  to  those  of  the 
Indian  tiger.  Most  of  those  feats  of  strength  that  I  have  seen  performed  by  lions — such  as  the  taking 
away  of  an  ox — were  not  carrying,  but  dragging,  or  trailing  the  carcase  along  the  ground.  They  have 
sprung,  on  some  occasions,  on  to  the  hind  quarters  of  a  horse;  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  them  on  tin; 
withers  of  a  giraffe.  They  do  not  mount  on  the  hind  quarters  of  an  eland  even,  but  tiy  to  tear  him  down 
with  their  claws." 

The  description  of  the  poet,  written  in  Southern  Africa,  differs  from  this  : — 


"  Heedless  at  the  ambush'd  brink 
The  tall  giraffe  stoops  down  to  drink ; 
Upon  him  straight  the  savage  springs 
With  cruel  joy  ! — The  desert  rings 
With  clanging  sounds  of  desperate  strife — 
For  the  prey  is  strong  and  strives  for  life  ; 
Now  plunging,  trie*,  with  frantic  bound, 
To  shake  the  tyrant  to  the  ground ; 
Then  bursts  like  whirlwind  through  the  waste, 
In  hope  to  'scape  by  headlong  haste ; 
While  the  destroyer  on  his  prize 
Rides  proudly — tearing  as  he  8ies. 
For  life  the  victim's  utmost  speed 
Is  muster'd  in  this  hour  of  need; 
For  life — for  life — his  giant  might 


He  strains,  and  pours  his  soul  in  flight; 
And  mad  with  terror,  thirst,  and  pain, 
Spurns  with  wild  hoof  the  thundering  plain. 
'Tis  vain  ;— the  thirsty  sands  are  drinking 
His  streaming  blood — his  strength  is  sinking; 
The  victor's  fangs  are  in  his  veins — 
His  flanks  are  streak'd  with  sanguine  stains; 
His  panting  breast  in  foam  and  gore 
Is  bath'd : — He  reels — his  race  is  o'er ! 
He  falls — and,  with  convulsive  throe, 
Resigns  his  throat  to  the  raging  foe, 
Who  revels  amidst  his  dying  moans: — 
While  gathering  round,  to  pick  his  bones, 
The  vultures  watch,  in  gaunt  array, 
Till  the  gorged  monarch  quits  his  prey." 


Livingstone  gives  a  singular  encounter,  as  described  to  him  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  Vardon  : — 

"  Oswell  and  I  were  riding  along  the  banks  of  the  Leinpopo,  when  a  water-buck  started  in  front 
of  us.  I  dismounted,  and  was  following  it  through  the  jungle,  when  three  buffaloes  got  up,  and,  after 
going  a  little  distance,  stood  still,  and  the  nearest  bull  turned  round  and  looked  at  me.  A  ball  from 
the  two-ouncer  crashed  into  his  shoulder,  and  they  all  three  made  off.  Oswell  and  I  followed  as  soon 
as  I  had  reloaded,  and  when  we  were  in  sight  of  the  buffalo,  and  gaining  on  him  at  every  stride,  three 
lions  leaped  on  the  unfortunate  brute  ;  he  bellowed  most  lustily  as  he  kept  up  a  kind  of  running 
fight ;  but  he  was,  of  course,  soon  overpowered  and  pulled  down. 

"  We  had  a  fine  view  of  the  struggle,  and  saw  the  lions  on  their  hind  legs  tearing  away  with  teeth 
and  claws  in  most  ferocious  style.  We  crept  up  within  thirty  yards,  and,  kneeling  down,  blazed 
away  at  the  lions.  My  rifle  was  a  single  barrel,  and  I  had  no  spare  gun.  One  lion  fell  dead  almost 
on  the  buffalo  ;  he  had  merely  time  to  turn  towards  us,  seize  a  bush  with  his  teeth,  and  drop  dead  with 
the  stick  in  his  jaws.  The  second  made  off  immediately  ;  and  the  third  raised  his  head,  coolly  looked 
round  for  a  moment,  then  went  on  tearing  and  biting  at  the  carcase  as  hard  as  ever.  We  retired  a 
short  distance  to  load,  then  again  advanced  and  fired.  The  lion  made  off,  but  a  ball  that  he  received 
oujhl  to  have  stopped  him,  as  it  went  clean  through  his  shoulder-blade.  He  was  followed  up  and  killed, 
after  having  charged  several  times.  Both  lions  were  males.  It  is  not  often  that  one  bags  a  brace  of 
lions  and  a  bull  buffalo  in  about  ten  minutes.  It  was  an  exciting  adventure,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

"  Such,  my  dear  Livingstone,  is  the  plain,  unvarnished  account.  The  buffalo  had,  of  course,  gone 
close  to  where  the  lions  were  lying  down  for  the  day ;  and  they,  seeing  him  lame  and  bleeding,  thought 
the  opportunity  too  good  a  one  to  be  lost." 

"When  encountered  in  the  daytime,"  says  Dr.  Livingstone,  "the  lion  stands  a  second  or  two 
gazing,  then  turns  slowly  round,  and  walks  as  slowly  away  for  a  dozen  paces,  looking  over  his  shoulder; 
then  begins  to  trot,  and,  when  he  thinks  himself  out  of  sight,  bounds  off  like  a  greyhound.  By  day 
there  is  not,  as  a  rale,  the  smallest  danger  of  lions,  which  are  not  molested,  attacking  man,  nor  even 
on  a  clear,  moonlight  night,  except  when  they  possess  the  breeding  oropyi)  (natural  affection) ;  this 
makes  them  brave  almost  any  danger ;  and  if  a  man  happens  to  cross  to  the  windward  of  them,  both 
lion  and  lioness  will  rush  at  him,  in  the  manner  of  a  bitch  with  whelps.  This  does  not  often  happen, 
as  I  only  became  aware  of  two  or  three  instances  of  it.  In  one  case  a  man,  passing  when  the  wind 
blew  from  him  to  the  animals,  was  bitten  before  he  could  climb  a  tree;  and,  occasionally,  a  man  on 
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horseback  has  1, ecu  caught  by  the  leg  under  the  same  circumstances.  So  general,  however,  is  the  sense 
of  security  on  moonlight  nights,  that  we  seldom  tied  up  our  oxen,  but  let  them  lie  loose  by  the  wagons; 
while  on  a  .lurk,  rainy  night,  if  a  lion  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  is  almost  sure  to  venture  to  kill  an 
or.  His  apj.ro.ich  is  always  stealthy,  except  when  wounded  ;  and  any  appearance  of  a  trap  is  enough  to 
cause  him  t.i  retrain  from  making  the  last  spring.  This  seems  characteristic  of  the  feline  species." 

When  a  li'in  is  hungry,  he  will  do  what  he  would  not  under  other  circumstances.  Thus,  one  had 
been  near  a  Bushman's  hut  the  whole  night,  doubtless  on  the  look-out  for  prey.  Two  Bechuana  herds- 
men, at  tending  the  cattle  near  the  place  next  morning,  saw  him,  and  ran  towards  a  neighbouring  kraal 
t . .  i  n f.  .rin  the  people.  On  their  way  thither  they  met  six  Griquas  coming  to  attack  the  formidable  creature, 
having  already  heard  he  was  there.  Advancing,  they  fired  and  wounded,  but  did  not  disable,  him. 

,'ed  by  the  smart,  he  took  some  steps,  when  the  Griquas  instantly  leaped  from  their  horses,  formed 
themselves  into  a  close  line,  with  their  tails  towards  the  lion,  and  took  their  stand  at  the  horses'  heads. 

The  lion  now  flew  on  a  Bechuana,  who  was  not  protected  by  the  intervention  of  the  horses,  and 
who  tried  to  defend  himself  with  his  sheep-skin  cloak.  The  lion,  however,  caught  him  by  the  arm, 
threw  him  on  the  ground,  and,  while  the  poor  man  still  tried  to  defend  himself,  by  keeping  his  cloak 
wrapped  round  him,  the  lion  got  under  it,  and  gnawed  part  of  his  thigh.  His  Bechuana  companion 
at  that  time  threw  his  spear,  which  penetrated  the  man's  cloak,  and  entered  the  lion's  back.  The  same 
man  threw  another  spear,  but,  instead  of  taking  the  direction  he  intended,  it  pierced  the  body  of  a  dog 
tint  was  barking  near.  The  Griquas  would  have  fired,  but  they  were  afraid  of  shooting  the  man. 
To  drive  him  away,  however,  if  possible,  they  made  a  great  noise,  and  threw  some  stones.  The  lion 
then  left  the  man  and  rushed  towards  them,  when  they  again  checked  his  attack  by  turning  the  horses 
round.  He  next  crept  under  the  belly  of  a  mare,  and  seized  her  by  the  fore  legs,  but,  with  a  powerful 
kick,  she  made  him  let  go  his  hold.  In  revenge,  and  by  one  stroke  of  his  paw,  he  tore  open  the  body 
of  the  mare,  and  retired.  After  this,  he  tried  to  get  round  the  horses  to  the  men  ;  but  when  within 
two  yards  of  one  of  them,  and  on  the  point  of  making  a  spring,  he  was  happily  killed  by  a  musket  shot, 
the  ball  penetrating  behind  the  ear. 

Mr.  Gordon  Gumming,  who  has  earned  for  himself  a  rather  unenviable  reputation  by  his  ruthless 
slaughter  of  anim  vis,  graphically  describes  a  terrific  scene  :  — "  All  had  retired  to  rest,  when 
suddenly  the  appalling  and  murderous  voice  of  an  angry,  bloodthirsty  lion  burst  upon  my  ears  within 
a  few  yards  of  us,  followed  by  the  shrieking  of  the  Hottentots.  Again  and  again  the  murderous  roar 
of  attack  was  repeated.  We  heard  John  and  Ruyter  shriek,  'The  lion  !  the  lion  !'  Still,  for  a  few 
moments,  we  thought  he  was  but  chasing  one  of  the  dogs  round  the  kraal,  but  the  next  instant  John 
Stofulus  rushed  into  the  midst  of  us,  almost  speechless  with  fear  and  terror,  his  eyes  bursting  from  their 
sockets,  and  shrieked  out,  '  The  lion  !  the  lion  !  he  has  got  Hendrick  !  he  dragged  him  away  from  the 
fire  beside  me.  I  struck  him  with  the  burning  brands  on  his  head,  but  he  wouldn't  let  go  his  hold. 
Hendrick  is  dead  !  O  God  !  Hendrick  is  dead!  let  us  take  fire  and  seek  him  !' 

"  The  rest  of  my  people  rushed  about  shrieking  and  yelling  as  if  they  were  mad.  I  was  at  once 
angry  with  them  for  their  folly,  and  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  stand  still  and  keep  quiet,  the  lion 
would  have  another  of  us,  and  that  very  likely  there  was  a  troop  of  them.  I  ordered  the  dogs,  which 
were  nearly  all  fast,  to  be  made  loose,  and  the  fire  to  be  increased  as  far  as  could  be.  I  then  shouted 
Eendrick'l  name,  but  all  was  still.  I  told  my  men  that  Hendrick  was  dead,  and  that  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  could  not  now  help  him  ;  and,  hunting  my  dogs  forward,  1  had  everything  brought  within  my 
kraal,  when  we  lighted  our  fire,  and  closed  the  entrance  as  well  as  we  could. 

"  It  appeared  that  when  the  unfortunate  Hendrick  rose  to  drive  in  the  ox,  the  lion  had  watched 

him  to  his  fireside,  and  he  had  scarcely  lain  down  when  the  brute  sprang  upon  him  and  Ruyter  (for 

Both  lay  onder  one  blanket),  with  his  appalling,  murderous  roar  ;  and,  roaring  as  he  lay,  grappled  him 

with  his  f«. ,,  lul  .-laws,  and  kept  biting  him  on  the  breast  and  shoulders,  all  the  while  feeling  for  his 

ii'-ek  :  having  got,  hold  of  which,  he  at  once  dragged  him  away  backwards,  round  the  bush  into  the 

•  shadr.      A  -  ili,.  n,,,,  lay  ,,„  t,]ie  ,mc(),.t.unate  man,  he  faintly  cried,   '  Help  me  !  help  me  !   O  God, 

men,  help  me  !'      After  which  the  fearful  beast  got  hold  of  his  neck,  and  then  all  was  still,  except  that 

his  comrade,  h.-anl  the  bones  of  his  neck  cracking  between  the  teeth  of  the  lion." 

1 '"•  l'"i.-.hm..]i  have  remarked  that  the  lion  generally  kills  and  devours  his  prey  in  the  morning 
at  sunriM-,  or  at  sunset ;  when,  therefore,  they  intend  to  kill  these  animals,   they  notice  where  the 
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spring-bucks  an>  gr.i/.ing  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  by  observing,  at  the  same  time,  if  they  appear 
frightened  and  run  oft',  they  conclude  that  they  have  been  attacked  by  the  lion.  Marking  accurately 
the  spot  where  the  alarm  took  place,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  and 
the  enemy  they  seek  is  supposed  to  be  fast  asleep,  they  carefully  examine  the  ground,  and,  finding  him  in  a 
state  of  unguarded  security,  they  lodge  a  poisoned  arrow  in  his  breast.  The  moment  the  lion  is  thus 
struck,  he  spring.*  from  his  lair  and  bounds  off  as  helpless  as  tlio  stricken  deer.  The  work  is  done  ; 
the  arrow  of  death  has  pierced  his  heart  without  even  breaking  the  slumbers  >of  the  lioness  which 
may  have  been  lying  beside  him;  and  the  Bushman  knows  where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  or 
even  less  time,  he  will  find  him  in  his  last  agonies,  or  actually  dead. 

It  is  only  when  fearful  of  being  disturbed  in  their  operations  that  lions  carry  off  the  body  from 
the  spot  where  it  has  fallen  ;  and  even  in  such  cases'  they  never  transfer  it  to  their  dens,  but  seek  out 
some  solitary  place  in  which  to  glut  their  ravenous  cravings.  When  satisfied,  they  quit  the  carcase, 
to  which  they  never  return,  and  retire  to  their  dens  to  sleep  off  the  effect  of  their  gluttonous  meal, 
not  again  to  awake  until  their  renovated  appetite  stimulates  to  a  repetition  of  the  slaughter  of  prey. 


TIIK    I.ION    OK    ISAIIBAUY. 


A  disgraceful  lion  and  dog  fight  took  place  at  Warwick  many  years  ago  ;  and  two  or  three  weeks 
after  Wedgebury,  the  proprietor  of  the  dogs  that  were  set  on  Nero  and  Wallace,  went  into  Womb- 
well's  menagerie,  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  when  it  was  at  Oxford  races.  He  was  standing  within 
a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  the  den  in  which  Nero  was  confined,  when  the  lion,  recognising  his  voice,  made 
a  dreadful  plunge  at  him,  and,  protruding  one  of  his  paws  between  the  iron  rails,  seized  hold  of  the 
back  part  of  his  coat.  Wedgebury,  however,  got  away,  without  any  injury  to  his  person  —  an  escape 
truly  providential,  as  Nero's  fury  was  absolutely  terrific. 

Sir  George  Davis,  who  was  English  consul  at  Naples,  when  a  great  plague  raged  there,  retired  in 
consequence  to  Florence.  Visiting,  one  day,  the  menagerie  of  the  Grand  Duke,  he  noticed  a  lion  at  the 
further  end  of  one  of  the  dens,  which  the  keepers  stated  they  had  been  unable  to  tame,  though  every  effort 
had  been  made  for  upwards  of  three  years.  Yet,  no  sooner  had  Sir  George  reached  the  gate  of  the 
den,  than  the  lion  ran  to  it,  reared  himself  up,  purred  like  a  cat  when  pleased,  and  licked  the  hand  that 
was  put  through  the  bars.  The  keeper  was  astonished,  and,  frightened  for  the  safety  of  his  visitor, 
entreated  him  not  to  trust  an  apparent  fit  of  frenzy,  as  the  lion  was  the  most  fierce  and  sullen  of  his 
tribe  he  had  ever  seen.  This,  however,  had  no  effect  on  Sir  George,  who  insisted  on  entering  the 
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linn'.-,  den.     Tin-  moment  ho  got  in  the  lion   manifested  tlie  greatest   delight,   threw  his  paws  on  his 
shouldei-s.  licked  liis  f.uv,  ran  about  him,  and  purred  like  an  affectionate  cat. 

This  occurrence  became  the  talk  of  Florence,  and  readied  the  cars  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  sent 
for  Sir  George,  and  requested  an  interview  at  the  menagerie,  that  he  might  personally  witness  the 
conduct  of  the  limi. 

"A  captain  of  a  ship  from  Birbary,"  .said  Sir  George,  "gave  me  this  lion  when  quite  a  whelp. 
I  brought  Ijirn  up  tame  ;  but,  when  I  thought  him  too  large  to  run  about  the  house,  I  built  a  den  for 
him  in  my  court- vard.  From  that  time  he  was  never  permitted  to  be  loose,  except  when  brought  to 
the  house  to  be  exhibited  to  my  friends.  When  he  was  five  years  old  he  did  some  mischief  by  pawing 
ami  playing  with  people  in  his  frolicsome  moods.  Having  gripped  a  man  one  day  a  little  too  hard,  I 
ordered  him  to  be  shot,  for  fear  of  incurring  any  guilt.  On  this,  a  friend,  who  was  dining  with  me, 
begged  him  as  a  present.  How  he  came  here  I  know  not." 

"Your  friend,  Sir  George,"  said  the  Grand  Duke,  "was  the  very  same  person  who  presented  this 
lion  to  me." 

The  lioness  is  considerably  smaller  than  tlie  lion,  and  her  form  is  much  more  slender  and  graceful; 
but  the  great  distinction  between  the  sexes  is  the  absence  of  the  ample  mane,  and  the  lengthened 
hair  which  adorns  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  her  motions  the  lioness  displays  more  agility,  and, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  various  passions,  seems  much  more  impetuous.  She  is  said  to  go  five  months 
with  young,  and  produces  generally  from  two  to  three  or  four  at  a  litter,  which  are  born  blind.  In 
captivity,  the  lioness  usually  becomes  very  savage  as  soon  as  she  is  a  mother;  and  in  a  state  of  nature 
both  guard  their  young  with  the  greatest  jealousy.  These  are  at  first  obscurely  striped  or  brindled, 
and  somewhat  tiger-like  in  the  coat.  There  is  generally  a  blackish  stripe  extending  along  the  back, 
from  which  numerous  other  bands  of  the  same  colour  branch  off,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  on  the 
sides  and  tail.  The  head  and  limbs  are  generally  obscurely  spotted. 

A  lion  and  lioness  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  distinguishable  by  their  having  a  mastiff  for  a  com- 
panion, are  of  English  birth ;  and  it  is  singular  that,  out  of  the  great  number  that  have  been  born  there, 
full  fifty  per  cent,  have  come  into  the  world  with  cleft  palates,  and  have  perished  in  consequence  of  not 
being  able  to  suck.  It.  has  been  suggested,  that  to  fill  their  nostrils  with  tow  would  prove  a  counteraction 
of  this  mortality.  When  young,  lions  mew  like  a  cat.  As  they  advance,  the  uniform  colour  is 
gradually  assumed,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  months  the  mane  begins  to  appear  in  the  males  ; 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  months  it  is  considerably  developed,  and  they  begin  to  roar.  The  natural  period 
of  a  lion's  life  has  been  estimated  at  twenty  or  twenty-two  years.  But  Pompey,  the  great  lion  which 
died  in  1760,  was  said  to  have  been  in  the  Tower  of  London  above  seventy  years ;  and  one  from  the 
river  Gambia  is  believed  to  have  died  there  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

The  following  fact  recalls  some  stories  of  the  cat.  Part  of  a  ship's  crew  being  sent  on  shore,  on 
the  coast  of  India,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  wood,  one  m,an,  induced  by  curiosity  to  stray  to  a 
considerable  distance  frpm  his  companions,  became  greatly  alarmed  as  he  saw  a  large  lioness  walking 
towards  him.  On  her  coming  up,  however,  his  fear  was  allayed  ;  she  laid  down  at  his  feet,  looking  very 
earnestly  first  in  his  face,  and  then  at  a  tree  a  little  way  off,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  tree,  yet 
looking  back,  as  if  she  wished  the  sailor  to  follow  h,er. 

At  length  he  ventured,  and  approaching  the  tree  he  saw-  a  huge  baboon,  with  two  cubs  in  his 
arms,  which  he  immediately  supposed  to  b3  those  of  the  lioness,  as  she  couched  down  like  a  cat,  and 
eyed  them  intently.  Afraid  to  ascend  the  tree,  the  man  decided  on  cutting  it  down  ;  provided  with 
hi-i  a\e.  lie  set  earnestly  to  work,  the  lioness  watching  apparently  every  movement ;  as  soon  as  the  tree 
tell  she  tor.'  the.  b-iboon  in  pieces,  and  then  turned  round  and  licked  her  cubs.  She  now  returned  to 
nlor.  nibbed  her  head  fondly  against  him,  and  then  carried  away  her  cubs  one  by  one. 
There.  \vas.  at  one  time,  in  the  Jardiu  diM  Plantes  of  Paris,  a  lioness,  which  permitted  a  dog  to 
live  in  her  den.  and  to  which  she  became  strongly  attached.  The  dog  was  equally  fond  of  her, 
gambolling  with  and  caressing  her  in  the  highest  possible  spirits.  The  lioness  was  most  attentive  to 
all  its  wants,  and.  when  the  keepers  let  the  little  creature  out  for  exercise,  she  seemed  exceedingly 
unhappy  till  it  had  returned. 

A  ho,,..,  k,.|,,  ;„  the  Tower  of  London,  in   1733,  had,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  so  attached 
"Inch  was  kept  with   her   in   her  den,  that 'she  would   not  eat  till  the  dog  was  first 
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satisfied.  Wlion  the  lioness  was  near  her  time  of  whelping,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  take  the  dog 
away;  but  shortly  after,  when  the  keepers  were  cleaning  the  dew,  the  dog,  by  some  uiean.s,  got  into  it, 
and  approached  the  lioness  with  his  wonted  fondness,  while  she  was  playing  with  her  cubs.  She  made 
a  sudden  spring  at  him,  and,  seizing  the  poor  little  animal  in  her  mouth,  seemed  us  if  she  would  tear 
him  to  pieces,  when,  as  -if  she  momentarily  recollected  her  former  kindness,  she  carried  him  to  the 
door  of  the  den,  and  suffered  him  to  be  taken  out  unhurt. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cages  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  is  that  which  contains  a  family 
party,  consisting  of  the  mastiff  with  the  lion  and  his  mate.  They  were  brought  up  together  from 
eulihood,  and  agree  marvellously  well,  though  thedog  would  prove  little  more  than  a  mouthful  for  either 
of  his  noble-looking  companions.  Visitors  express  much  sympathy  for  him,  and  fancy  that  the  lion  is 
only  saving  him  up,  as  the  Giant  did  Jack,  for  a  future  feast.  But  their  sympathy  appears  to  be 
thrown  away.  "Lion"  has  always  maintained  the  ascendancy  he  assumed  as  a  pup,  and  any  rough 
handling  on  the  part  of  his  huge  playfellows  is  immediately  resented  by  his  flying  at  their  n 
Although  the  dog  is  allowed  to  come  out  of  the  den  every  morning,  he  shows  a  great  disinclination  to 
leave  his  old  friends.  It  is,  however,  thought  advisable  to  separate  them  at  feeding-time. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1816,  the   Exeter  mail-coach  was  proceeding  to  London,  and  the  driver 
had  pulled    up  at  Winter's-Low-Hut,  seven   miles  from   Salisbury,  for  the  delivery  of  the  bags,  when 
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one  of  the  leaders  was  seized  by  a  ferocious  animal.  This  produced  great  consternation,  and  two 
inside  passengers  got  out  and  ran  into  the  inn,  while  the  horse  kicked  and  plunged  violently,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  coachman  could  prevent  the  mail  from  being  over- 
turned. 

He  and  the  guard  soon  observed,  by  the  light  of  the  lamps,  that  the  assailant  was  a  huge  lioness. 
The  horse,  when  first  attacked,  fought  with  great  spirit,  and  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  might,  perhaps, 
have  beaten  down  his  antagonist  witli  his  fore  feet,  but  in  plunging  he  had  become  embarrassed  by  the 
harness.  The  lioness,  it  appears,  attacked  him  in  front,  and,  springing  at  the  throat,  had  fastened  tli« 
talons  of  her  fore  feet  on  each  side  of  his  gullet,  close  to  the  head,  while  the  talons  of  her  hind  feet 
were  f. ».-rd  into  the  chest.  In  this  situation  she  hung,  missing  the  throat  and  the  jugular  vein,  while 
the  blood  was  streaming  down  the  horse,  whose  tears  and  moans  were  most  piteous  and  affecting. 

A  large;  mastiff  soon  came  up  and  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  lioness,  on  which  she  left  the  horse 
and  turned  upon  him;  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  only,  however,  to  be  killed  by  the  lioness  within  about, 
lorty  yards  of  the  spot  where  the  mail  stood.  The  lioness,  as  it  turned  out,  had  escaped  from  a  caravan 
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which  was  standing  by  the  road  side,  and  which  belonged  to  a  menagerie  on  its  way  to  Salisbury  Fair. 
She  had  been  considered  a  very  domesticated  creatuiv,  and  bef<  >iv  this  had  cxhibited,it  is  said,  no  ferocity ; 
but  if  so,  the  proof  was  now  decisive  that  there  is  danger  in  <-<m!i<ling  in  the  most  docile  of  these 
animals.  As  the  keepers  were  now  aroused  they  pursued  her,  carrying  the  dead  mastiff  in  her  teeth, 
into  a  granary,  which  served  for  keeping  agricultural  implements,  and  was  now  so  barricaded  as  to 
prevent  her  escape.  She  continued,  for  a  considerable  time,  roaring  dreadfully,  and  was  afterwards 
secured  and  conducted  safely  to  her  den.  A  large  picture  was  painted  of  this  extraordinary  attack, 
and  was  long  one  of  the  shilling  exhibitions  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  in  Piccadilly. 

One  Asiatic  lion  mentioned  is  that  of  Bengal.  Mr.  Bennett  points  out  the  differences  between 
the  Asiatic  race  and  that  of  Southern  Africa,  as  consisting  principally  in  the  larger  si/e,  the  more 
regular  and  graceful  form,  the  generally  darker  colour,  and  the  less  extensive  mane  of  the  African. 

Another  is  the  Persian  or  Arabian  lion,  which  is  stated  to  be  distinguishable  by  the  pale  Isabella 
colour  of  the  fur,  and  those  which  have  been  exhibited  in  England  as  Persian  lions  bear  out  this  remark  ; 
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but  Captain  Walter  Smee  states  that  one  seen  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  appeared  to  him  to 
differ  but  little  from  specimens  brought  from  Africa. 

The  third  is  called  the  maneless  lion.*  Olivier  says  : — "We  saw  five  individuals  of  this  race  in 
the  menagerie  of  the  pasha  of  Baghdad  :  they  had  been  there  five  years,  and  had  been  taken  young  in  the 
•MI v irons  of  Bassora.  There  were  three  males  and  two  females  ;  the  former  were  a  little  larger  than 
the  latter;  and  all  much  resembled  the  African  species,  excepting  that  they  were  smaller,  and  had  no 
inane.  We  were  assured  that  they  never  had  any,  and  that  no  lion  of  these  countries  had  one.  We 
have  often  regretted  that  we  did  not  ask  the  pasha  for  two  of  them,  that  we  might  make  a  close 
comparison  with  the  African  species,  and  satisfy  ourselves  whether  the  lion  of  Arabia  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  species  distinct  from  the  other,  or  as  a  degenerated  race." 

At  the  close  of  the  \,-ar  1  ,s:U,  Captain  Smee  exhibited  to  the  Zoological  Society  the  skins  of  a  lion 
:uid  linnet  killed  l/v  ],jla  jn  (!u/erat,  and  selected  from  eleven  obtained'  there  by  him,  eight  of  which 
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lie  had  brought  to  this  country.  This  lion,  he  stated,  is  distinguished  from  those  previously  known  by 
the  absence  of  a  mane — that  is,  us  maneless,  when  compared  with  other  lions — from  the  sides  of  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  the  middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  neck  being  alone  furnished  with  longer  liairs 
which  are  erect,  like  those  in  the  same  situation  in  the  cheetah.*  The  under  surface  of  the  neck  Ims 
long,  loose  silky  hairs,  and  there  is  a  tuft  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior  legs.  The  tail  is  also  shorter  than 
that  of  ordinary  lions,  and  is  furnished  at  its  tip  with  a  much  larger  brush  or  tuft. 

Captain  Smee  states  that  these  maneless  lions  are  found  in  Guzerat,  extending  through  a  range  of 
country  about  forty  miles  in  length,  including  several  villages,  and  among  them  those  of  Booroo  and 
Goliana,  near  which  he  killed  his  finest  specimens.  They  appear  to  be  very  destructive  to  the  domes- 
ticated cattle.  Captain  Smee  could  not  learn  that  any  men  had  been  attacked  by  thorn.  When  struck 
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by  a  ball,  they  exhibited  great  boldness,  standing  as  it  preparing  to  resist  their  pursuers,  and  then 
going  off  slowly,  and  in  a  very  sullen  manner. 

M.  Felix,  the  keeper  of  the  animals  at  Paris,  some  years  ago,  brought  two  lions — a  male  and 
female — to  the  national  menagerie.  Some  time  after,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  was  unable  to  attend  to 
them  ;  another  person  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  performing  this  duty.  The  male,  sad  and 
solitary,  remained  constantly  seated  at  the  end  of  his  cage,  refusing  to  receive  anything  from  the 
stranger,  whose  presence  he  hated,  and  whom  he  often  menaced  by  his  roar.  The  company  of  the 
lioness  seemed  now  to  displease  him,  and  he  paid  no  attention  to  her.  His  uneasiness  led  to  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  really  ill  ;  but  no  one  dared  to  approach  him. 

*  Felis  jubala. 
VOL.    II. 
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At  length.  "Vl  '•'•''  :  •'""''  ii'tendinu;  to  surprise,  the  lion,  ho  crawled  softly  ic>  (lie  cage,  :m<l 

showed  onlv  liis  face  between  iho  bars.  In  an  instant  tlio  lion  lenpoil  against  them,  patted  liiin  \viili 
liis  paws,  lieked  liis  face,  and  trembled  with  pleasure.  The  female  now  ran  to  him,  but  the  lion  drove 
her  back,  seemed  angry  that  she  should  snatch  any  favours  from  Felix,  when  he,  as  a  quarrel  was  about. 
to  take  place,  entered  the  cage  to  pacify  them.  He  caressed  them  by  turns,  and  was  afterwards  often 
seen  between  them.  So  great  was  his  command  over  these  animals,  that  whenever  he  wished  them  to 
separate,  and  retire  to  their  cages,  he  hud  only  to  give. the  order.  When  he  wished  them  to  lie  down, 
and  show  strangers  their  paws  or  throats,  a  sign  was  sufficient,  while  the  licking  of  his  hand  they 
considered  a  reeompeiiM'.  They  were  of  the  Asiatic  breed,  and,  at  this  time,  were  five  years  and  a 
half  old. 

London  can  furnish  anything  for  money,  and,  if  any  lady  or  gentleman  wishes  to  possess  a  lion  or 
a  tiger,  they  may  be  had  at  five  minutes'  notice,  of  dealers  in  Felidaf,  who  dwell  in  RatclifFe  Highway 
and  its  neighbourhood.  One  of  these  wild-beast  merchants  was  awakened  by  his  wife,  one  night,  who 
told  him  of  a  noise  in  the  back  yard,  where — on  the  previous  evening — he  had  placed  two  lions.  His 
room  was  on  the  ground-floor,  and,  putting  his  head  out  of  window,  there  they  actually  were,  both 
loose,  and  with  their  paws  on  the  window-sill,  looking  grimly  in  upon  him.  With  the  determined  air, 
indispensable  in  his  business,  and  armed  with  a  good  whip,  he  very  speedily  consigned  them  again  to 
their  cage.  On  another  occasion,  he  heard  a  noise  in  his  back  premises,  and  soon  found  out  the  cause,  to 
his  horror  :  an  elephant,  with  his  pick-lock  trunk,  had  actually  let  out  from  their  cages  a  hyaena  and  a 
nylghau,  and  was  busy  undoing  the  fastenings  of  a  den  full  of  lions  !  But  even  then  he  soon  restored 
order. 

THE  PUMA,  OB  AMERICAN   LION.* 

THIS  animal,  sometimes  called  the  Couguar,  has  a  very  extensive  range  over  both  North  and  South 
America.  The  total  length  of  the  body  of  the  adult  is  from  four  feet  to  four  feet  and  a  half,  that  of 
the  tail  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  and  a  half.  The  females  are  somewhat  less.  The  fur  is  thick  and 
close,  above  of  a  reddish-brown,  approaching  nearly  to  the  colour  of  a  fox  on  the  back.  It  lightens  on 
the  outsides  of  the  limbs  and  on  the  flanks,  and  on  the  belly  becomes  of  a  pale  reddish-white.  The 
muzzle,  chin,  throat,  and  insides  of  the  legs,  are  grayish-white,  and  on  the  breast  the  colour  becomes 
more  marked,  and  is  almost  pure  white.  The  part  from  which  the  whiskers  spring,  and  the  lips  and 
backs  of  the  ears,  are  black  ;  the  whiskers  themselves  white.  On  the  face  and  flanks  of  the  young 
animal  there  are  some  indications  of  stripes  or  brindling ;  but  when  the  puma  reaches  maturity  these 
are  lost,  and  the  colour  becomes  entirely  uniform,  except  where  it  shades  into  a  paler  tint. 

Though  very  active  in  climbing,  this  animal  seems  more  to  frequent  the  grassy  plains  of  the 
southern  part  of  America  and  the  marshy  meadow  lands  bordering  the  rivers,  than  the  forest,  and  is 
found  in  a  country  so  open,  as  to  be  frequently  taken  by  the  lasso,  when  attacking  the  herds. 

In  the  northern  districts  it  inhabits  the  swamps  and  prairies,  living  chiefly  on  different  species  of 
deer,  on  which  it  is  said  sometimes  to  drop  down  from  a  tree,  which  it  had  ascended  to  watch  their  path  ; 
or  it  makes  inroads  on  the  bogs  of  the  squatter,  who  has  gone  to  the  unopened  country.  Other  kinds 
of  food,  however,  are  sought  after,  and  taken  without  much  discrimination. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  animals  of  the  tribe,  it  is  not  satisfied  with  the  seizui'e  of  a  single  prey  ; 
but,  when  meeting  with  a  herd  of  animals,  will  kill  as  many  as  it  can,  sucking  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  blood  from  each.  It  is  thus  extremely  destructive  among  sheep,  and  has  been  known  to  kill  fifty 
m  one  night.  Active  means  ate  therefore  constantly  required  for  its  destruction,  and  it  is  either  hunted, 
speared,  or  shot. 

Two  hunters  went  out  iu  quest  of  game  on  the  Katskils  Mountains,  in  the  province  of  New 
York,  eaeli  armed  with  a  gun,  and  accompanied  by  his  dog.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  they 
should  go  in  contrary  directions  round  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  that  if  either  discharged  his  piece,  the 
other  sliould  cross  the  hill  as  expeditionary  as  possible,  to  join  his  companion  in  pursuit  of  the  game 
xliot  at. 

Shortly  after  sepai-a'in'/,  one  heard  the  other  fire,  and,  agreeably  to  their  compact,  hastened  to  his 
OOmnda  •i-ehin;;  for  him  for  some  time  without  etl'ect,  he  found  his  dog  dead  and  dreadfully 
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torn.  Apprised  by  tin's  discovery  that  the  animal  shot  at  was  large  and  ferocious,  he  became  anxious 
for  the  fate  of  his  friend,  and  assiduously  continued  the  search  for  him  ;  when  his  eyes  wure  suddenly 
directed,  by  the  deep  growl  of  a  puma,  to  the  large  branch  of  a  tree,  where  he  saw  the  animal  crouch- 
ing on  the  body  of  a  man,  and  directing  his  eyes  towards  him,  apparently  hesitating  whether  to 
descend  and  make  a  fresh  attack  on  the  survivor,  or  to  relinquish  his  prey,  and  take  to  flight. 

Conscious  that  much  depended  on  Celerity,  the  hunter  discharged  his  piece,  and  wounded  the 
puma  mortally,  when  it  and  the  body  of  the  man  fell  together  from  the  tree.  The  surviving  dog  then 
ilew  at  the  prostrate  beast ;  but  a  single  blow  from  his  paw  laid  him  dead  by  his  side.  Finding  that 
his  comrade  was  dead,  and  that  there  was  still  danger  in  approaching  the  wounded  animal,  he  retired, 
and,  with  all  hasto,  brought  several  persons  to  the  spot,  where  the  unfortunate  hunter  and  both  the 
dogs  were  lying  dead  together.  The  skin  of  this  animal  was  (and  perhaps  still  is)  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  New  York,  as  a  memorial  of  the  story. 

The  following  curious  encounter  with  a  puma  is  related  by  Sir  E.  Head,  in  his  "  Journey  Across . 
the  Pampas  :" — 

"  The  fear  which  all  wild  animals  in  America  have  of  man  is  very  singularly  seen  in  the  Pampas. 
I  often  rode  towards  the  ostriches  and  zamas,  crouching  under  the  opposite  side  of  my  horse's  neck ; 
but  I  always  found  that,  although  they  would  allow  any  loose  horse  to  approach  them,  they,  even 
when  young,  ran  from  me,  though  little  of  my  figure  was  visible ;  and  when  I  saw  them  all  enjoying 
themselves  in  such  full  liberty,  it  was  at  first  not  pleasing  to  observe  that  one's  appearance  was  every- 
where a  signal  to  them  that  they  should  fly  from  their  enemy.  Yet  it  is  by  this  fear  '  that  man  hath 
dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,'  and  there  is  no  animal  in  South  America  that  does  not  acknow- 
ledge this  instinctive  feeling.  As  a  singular  proof  of  the  above,  and  of  the  difference  between  the  wild 
beasts  of  America  and  the  Old  World,  I  will  venture  to  relate  a  circumstance  which  a  man  sincerely 
assured  me  had  happened  to  him  in  South  America  : — 

"  He  was  trying  to  shoot  some  wild  ducks,  and,  in  order  to  approach  them  unperceived,  he  put 
the  corner  of  his  poncho  (which  is  a  sort  of  long,  narrow  blanket)  over  his  head,  and  crawling  along 
the  ground  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  the  poncho  not  only  covered  his  body,  but  trailed  along  the 
ground  behind  him.  As  he  was  thus  creeping  by  a  large  bush  of  reeds,  he  heard  a  loud,  sudden  noise, 
between  a  bark  and  a  roar  :  he  felt  something  heavy  strike  his  feet,  and,  instantly  jumping  up,  he 
saw,  to  his  astonishment,  a  large  puma  actually  standing  on  his  poncho  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  animal  was 
equally  astonished  to  find  himself  in  the  immediate  presence  of  so  athletic  a  man.  The  man  told  me 
he  was  unwilling  to  fire,  as  his  gun  was  loaded  with  very  small  shot ;  and  he  therefore  remained 
motionless,  the  puma  standing  on  liis  poncho  for  many  seconds  :  at  last,  the  creature  turned  his  head, 
and  walking  very  slowly  away  about  ten  yards,  he  stopped  and  turned  again  :  the  man  still  maintained 
his  ground,  upon  which  the  puma  tacitly  acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  walked  ofl'." 

A  dreadful  famine  raged  at  Buenos  Ayr'es,  during  the  government  of  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  in 
Paraguay  ;  yet,  afraid  to  give  the  Indians  a  habit  of  spilling  Spanish  blood,  he  forbade  the  inhabitants, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  go  into  the  fields  in  search  of  relief,  placing  soldiers  at  all  the  outlets  to  the 
country,  with  orders  to  fire  on  those  who  should  attempt  to  transgress  his  orders.  A  woman,  how- 
ever, called  Maldonata,  was  artful  enough  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  and  escape.  After 
wandering  about  the  country  for  a  long  time,  she  sought  shelter  in  a  cavern  ;  but  she  had  scarcely 
entered  it,  when  she  became  dreadfully  alarmed,  by  espying  a  female  puma.  She  was,  however,  soon 
quieted,  by  the  animal  approaching  and  caressing  her.  The  poor  brute  was  in  a  state  in  which  assist- 
ance is  of  the  most  service,  and,  when  rendered,  is  gratefully  remembered,  even  by  the  brute  creation. 
Of  this  the  puma  gave  her  benefactress  the  most  sensible  proofs.  She  never  returned  from  searching 
alter  her  daily  subsistence  without  laying  a  portion  of  it  at  the  feet  of  Maldonata,  until,  her  whelps 
being  strong  enough  to  walk  abroad,  she  took  them  with  her,  and  never  returned. 

Some  time  after,  Maldonata  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and,  being  brought  back  to 
Buenos  Ay  res,  was  conducted  before  Don  Francis  Ruez  de  Galen,  who  then  commanded  there.  She 
was  charged  with  having  left  the  city,  contrai'y  to  orders,  (lalcn  was  a  man  of  cruel  and  tyrannical 
:i  Ion,  and  condemned  the  unfortunate  woman  to  a  death  which  none  but  the  most  cruel  tyr:;nt  could 
li;ive  devised.  He  ordered  some  soldiers  to  take  her  into  the  country,  and  leave  her  tied  to  a  tree, 
either  to  perish  with  hunger,  or  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  as  he  expected.  Two  days  after 
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/»c  sent  tbe  same  soldiers  to  see  what  had  been  her  fate,  when,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  found  liei 
alive  and  unhurt,  though  surrounded  by  pumas  and  jaguars,  while  a  female  puma  at  her  feet  kept  them 
at  bin  "i  as  the  puma  saw  the  soldiers,  she  retired  to  some  distance  ;  and  they  unbound  Mal- 

donatji,  who  related  to  them  the  history  of  this  puma,  whom  she  knew  to  be  the  same  she  had  formerly 

•  d  in  the  cavern.  On  the  soldiers  taking  Maldonata  away,  the  lioness  approached,  and  fawned 
upon  her,  as  if  unwilling  to  part.  The  soldiers  reported  what  they  had  seen  to  their  commander, 
who  eould  not  but  pardon  a  woman  so  singularly  protected,  without  appearing  more  inhuman  than 
pumas  thcniM'hes. 

The  puma  i*  very  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  harmless,  and  even  affectionate.  Keau,  the  actor, 
possessed  one,  called  "  Tom,"  which  followed  him  about,  and  was  often  introduced  to  company  in  his 
drawing-room.  Another  was  extremely  gentle  and  playful,  and  showed  no  symptoms  of  ferocity  to 
strangers  who  went  to  see  it.  It  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  society  of  those  to  whose  company  it  was 

•.imed  ;  laid  down  on  its  back  between  their  feet,  and  played  with  the  skirts  of  their  garmouts, 
exactly  like  a  kitten.  It  was  very  fond  of  water,  frequently  jumping  into  and  out  of  a  large  tub, 
rolling  it. -elf  about,  and  apparently  greatly  pleased  with  the  refreshment. 


It  was  brought  from  the  city  of  St.  Paul's,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  that  name,  in  the  Brazils. 
During  its  voyage,  it  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  several  dogs  and  monkeys,  none  of  which  it  ever 
attempted  to  injure  ;  nor  did  it  even  attempt  to  return  the  petty  insults  which  the  latter  sometimes 
offered.  But  if  an  unfortunate  fowl  or  goat  came  within  its  reach,  it  was  immediately  mapped  at  and 
killed.  While  in  London,  it  escaped  into  the  street  during  the  night,  but  allowed  itself  to  be  taken  by 
a  watchman,  without  offering  even  a  show  of  resistance.  After  its  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  it  was  not 
indulged  with  living  prey,  and  the  only  animals  which  had  fallen  victims  to  its  rapacity,  when  we  last 
heard  of  it,  were  a  mallard  and  cock-pheasant,  both  of  which  approached  inadvertently  within  the 
circle  of  its  spring,  and  were  each  killed  by  a  blow  of  its  fore  paw. 

THE  TIGER* 

XKAIM.Y  e<|iial  to  the  lion   in  strength,  and,  perhaps,  surpassing  him  in  activity,  the  Tiger  has  been 
generally  placed  .second  in  this  tribe  of  animals.      Its  general  form  and  appearance  are  so  well  known, 
!'i-w  v.  i. rds  of  description  will  suffice.     The  tiger  has  no  trace  of  the  shaggy  mane  which  add.;  so 
Ij  in  the  bold-looking  front  of  the  lion;  and   his  countenance,  scowling  under  the  different   pas- 
sions, OOnveyi  l.ln-  idea  of  wanton  treachery  and  cruelty.      In  shape   he  is  more  slender  and   lengthened 
than  the  lion  ;  (he  head  is  rounder,  the  whole  form  is  more  cat-like,  and  all  his  motions  are  performed 
wil1'  :1I'!i::  and  the  greatest  grace. 


THE  TIGER.  1-5 

A  tiger,  in  good  health,  having  the  hair  thick,  fine,  and  shining,  the  colour  bright-tawny  yellow, 
shaded  into  pure  white  ou  the  under  parts,  and  beautifully  marked  with  dark  bands  and  brindlings, 
exhibits  a  distribution  of  colour  not  only  pleasing,  but  beautiful.  These  markings  vary  in  number  and 
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THE    BENGAL  TIGER. 


intensity  of  ihade  in  the  young,  and  in  females;  and  very  young  tigers  are  of  a  gray  colour,  with  obscure 
dusky  transverse  bands. 

The  range  of  the  tiger  is  entirely  Asiatic.  It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  hot  plains  of  India. 
At  eei-iiiin  seaaona  it,  is  found  at  a  high  altitude  in  the  Himalaya,  and  it  also  occurs  for  to  the  eastward 
in  China.  Of  these  regions  travellers  have  said  : — 
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"  Here  (Touched  (he  panting  tiger  on  (lie  »at<:h ; 
Impatient,  but  unmoved,  his  tin  ball  eves 
Made  horrid  twilight  in  the  sunless  jungle, 
Till  on  the  heedless  buffalo  he  sprang, 
Dragged  the  low-bellowing  monster  to  his  lair — 
Crashed  through  his  ribs  at  once  into  his  heart — 
Quaffed  the  hot  blood,  and  gorged  the  quivering  flesh, 
Till  drunk  he  lay,  as  powerless  as  the  carcase." 

A  buffalo,  belonging  to  a  peasant  in  India,  having  fallen  into  a  quagmire,  the  man  was  himself 
unable  to  extricate  it,  and  went  to  call  the  assistance  of  his  neighbours.  Meanwhile,  a  large  tiger 
i-,.iiiiiiu'  t<i  (lie  spot,  seized  upon  the  buffalo,  and  dragged  him  out.  When  the  men  came  to  the  place, 
they  saw  the  tiger  with  the  buffalo  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  in  the  act  of  retiring  with  him  towards 
the  jungle.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  observe  the  men,  than  he  let  fall  the  dead  animal,  and  pre- 
cipitately escaped.  On  coming  up,  they  found  the  buffalo  quite  dead,  and  his  whole  blood  sucked  out. 
Some  notion  may  be  gained  of  the  immense  power  of  the  tiger  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  ordi- 
nary weight  of  a  buffalo  is  above  a  thousand  pounds,  and,  consequently,  considerably  more  than  double 
its  own  weight. 

Combats  between  these  animals  were  once  frequent  in  the  island  of  Java,  and,  when  they  were  to 
fijjht  for  the  amusement  of  the  court,  they  were  brought  to  the  field  in  large  cages.  The  place  was 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  the  people  four  feet  deep,  with  levelled  pikes,  that,  if  the  creatures  endeavoured 
to  break  through,  they  might  be  immediately  killed.  When  all  was  in  readiness,  the  cage  of  the 
buffalo  was  first  opened  at  the  top,  and  his  back  rubbed  with  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  which  occasioned 
him  intolerable  pain  ;  when  the  animal  leaped  out,  roaring  most  dreadfully.  The  cage  of  the  tiger 
was  then  opened,  and  fire  thrown  into  it  to  make  the  beast  quit  it,  which  he  generally  did,  running 
backwards  out  of  it.  No  sooner  did  the  tiger  perceive  the  buffalo,  than  he  sprang  upon  him;  his 
huge  opponent  standing  expecting  him,  with  his  horns  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  catch  him  upon 
them,  and  throw  him  in  the  air.  If  the  buflalo  succeeded,  and  the  tiger  recovered  from  his  fall,  he 
was  generally  indisposed  to  renew  the  contest ;  and  if  the  tiger  avoided  this  first  attempt  of  the  buffalo, 
lie  sprang  upon  him,  and,  seizing  him  in  the  neck  or  other  parts,  tore  his  flesh  from  his  bones.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  strength  of  the  buffalo  overcame  the  address  and  ferocity  of  the  tiger. 

On  another  occasion,  a  lofty  bamboo  palisade  was  erected  at  Siam,  which  occupied  an  area  of 
about  one  hundred  feet  square.  Into  this  enclosure  two  elephants  were  introduced,  with  their  licul, 
and  trunks  shielded  by  a  kind  of  mask.  A  large  tiger  was  now  brought  from  its  den,  and  held  with 
cords  till  one  of  the  elephants  approached,  and  inflicted  two  or  three  blows  on  its  back  with  his  trunk, 
BO  heavily  laid  on  that  it  fell  stunned  as  if  dead.  Then  they  loosed  the  tiger.  No  sooner  did  he 
recover  than  he  sprang  with  a  dreadful  roar  at  the  elephant's  trunk,  stretched  out  in  act  to  strike  him, 
but  the  wary  elephant  drew  up  his  trunk,  and,  receiving  the  tiger  on  his  tusks,  hurled  him  into 
the  air.  This  checked  the  fury  of  the  tiger— as  it  well  might — and  he  gave  up  the  contest  with  the 
elephant ;  but  he  ran  several  times  round  the  palisade,  frequently  springing  at  the  spectators.  After- 
wards, three  elephants  were  set  upon  him,  and  they,  in  turn,  dealt  him  such  heavy  blows  that  he  again 
lay  senseless,  and  would  have  been  killed,  had  not  the  struggle  been  stopped.  Such  a  trial  of  strength, 
however,  was  wanton  and  cruel,  but  it  placed  beyond  all  doubt  the  "pluck"  of  the  tiger. 

The  tigress  brings  forth  three  or  four,  or  four  or  five,  cubs  at  a  time.  She  is  a  very  fond  mother, 
braving  every  danger  for  them,  and  furiously  attacking  man  and  beast  in  their  defence.  With  this 
fact,  it  appears,  from  the  epigrams  of  Martial  and  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  that  these  ancient  poets  were 
:ici|uainted.  1 1  is  OH  record  that,  in  modern  times, a  tigress  devoured  her  cub ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  unnatural  act  was  done  in  captivity,  and  that  rabbits,  sows,  and  cats,  have  done  the  same. 

But  thiil.  the  maternal  feeling,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  strong  in  the  tigress,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
<':i|.t:.in  Williamson,  for  example,  relates  that  two  tiger-cubs  were  brought  to  him  when  he  was 
Miiiii.iic,!  in  an  Indian  dUlriet.  The  country-people  had  found  four  in  the  absence  of  the  tigress.  The 
tun  brought  to  the  captain  \\rre  put  into  a  stable,  where  they  made  a  loud  noise  for  several  nights. 
The  bcrcii\c,|  i  ,  ,,|  .,,  ].(sti)  ,.,.j, iying  to  their  cries  with  frightful  howlings,  and  the  cubs  were 

•'•HO,  under  the  a],|,n-h.-nMon   that,  infuriate  as  she  was,  she  would  break  hi.      In  the  morning  it 

ti.iii.d  that  .-lie  had  e.irried  (hem  auav. 


TII ic 

Slraiigr  indeed  is  it  that  so  voracious  an  animal  a:  the  li^er  should  lie  regarded  uilli  super- 
slitioiis  reverence  ;  yet  so  it  is  by  the  natives  of  Sumatra,  according  to  the  most  indisputable  testimony. 
Sir  T.  S.  Rallies  says  : — "  One  of  the  villagers  in  the  vicinity  of  Bencoolen  told  me  that  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  carried  off  by  tigers  j  and  there  is  scarcely  a  family  that  has  not  lost  some  of  its 
members  by  them.  In  many  places  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  resigned  the  dominion  to  the  I  i 
and  take  few  precautions  against  them,  regarding  them  as  sacred.  The  natives  hold  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  and  call  the  tiger  their  nene — that  is,  grandfather — upon  the  supposition  that  tho  souls  of  t  heir 
ancestors  are  dwelling  in  the  tigers.  On  the  banks  of  one  of  the  rivers,  above  one  hundred  p. 
were  devoured  by  the  tigers  in  a  single  year.  When  a  tiger  enters  the  village,  the  people  prepare  rice 
and  fruits,  and  place  them  at  the  entrance,  supposing  that  the  tiger  will  be  pleased  with  this  hospitable 
reception,  and  will  pass  oil  without  doing  them  liana." 

The  testimony  of  Lady  Raffles  is  equally  decisive  : — "  The  coolies,  in  passing  through  a  forest,  came 
upon  a  tiger  that  was  crouched  upon  the  path.  They  immediately  stopped,  and  addressed  him  in  terms 
of  supplication,  assuring  him  that  they  were  poor  people,  carrying  the  tiian  basar  (or  great  man's 
luggage),  who  would  be  very  angry  with  them  if  they  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and,  therefore,  they 
implored  permission  to  pass  quietly,  and  without  molestation.  The  tiger,  being  startled  at  their 
appearance,  got  up,  and  walked  quietly  into  the  depths  of  the  forest ;  and  they  came  on,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  their  petition  that  they  passed  in  safety." 

"  It  was  my  lot,"  says,  a  traveller,  "  to  be  stationed  for  several  years  in  a  remote  part  of  our 
Indian  possessions,  adjoining  the  Mysore  frontier,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great  chain  of 
Western  Ghauts.  In  the  pathless  thickets  of  their  eternal  forests,  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  the 
tigress  reared  her  young,  and  wandered  with  her  savage  partner  into  the  smaller  jungles  of  the  plain — 
proving  a  scourge  that  drove  eveiy  feeling  of  security  from  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants. 

"In  such  a  country,  inhabited  by  the  poorest  classes,  living  in  small  villages  surrounded  by  jungle, 
and  forced  to  seek  their  subsistence  among  the  tigers'  haunts,  numerous  casualties,  of  course,  occurred; 
and  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  studying  the  habits  and  witnessing  the  ravages  of  this  formidable 
animal.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  havoc  committed  by  tigers,  when  I  mention,  from  returns 
made  by  Government,  that,  in  one  district,  three  hundred  men  and  five  thousand  cattle  were  destroyed 
during  three  years. 

"Whilst  confined  in  the  forest,  the  tiger  is  comparatively  harmless.  There,  feeding  principally  on 
deer,  he  rarely  encounters  man  ;  and,  when  the  solitary  hunter  does  meet  the  grim  tyrant  of  the  woods, 
instinctive  fear  of  the  human  race  makes  the  stupid  monster  avoid  him.  But  in  the  open  country  he 
becomes  dangerous.  Pressed  by  hunger,  he  seeks  his  prey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  and  carries 
off  cattle  before  the  herdsmen's  eyes.  Still,  he  rarely  ventures  to  attack  man,  unless  provoked,  or 
urged  to  desperation.  But,  under  whatever  circumstances  human  blood  is  first  tasted,  the  spell  of  fear 
is  for  ever  broken ;  the  tiger's  nature  is  changed,  he  deserts  the  jungle,  and  haunts  the  very  doors  of 
his  victims.  Cattle  pass  unheeded,  but  their  driver  is  carried  off;  and  from  that  time  the  tiger 
becomes  a  man-eater." 

The  following  are  the  dreadful  particulars  which  attended  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Munro,  only  sou 
of  Sir  Heeton  Munro,  K.B.,  by  a  Bengal  tiger,  as  given  by  an  eye-witness  of  that  distressing  event, 
dated  from  on  board  the  ship  Shaw  Ardasier,  off  Saugur  Island,  December  23rd,  1792  : — 

"  To  describe  the  awful,  horrid,  and  lamentable  accident  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of,  is 
impossible.  Yesterday  morning  Captain  George  Downey,  Lieutenant  Pyefinch,  poor  Mr.  Munro  (of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Service),  and  myself  (Captain  Consar),  went  on  shore,  on 
Saugur  Island,  to  shoot  deer.  We  saw  innumerable  tracks  of  tigers  and  deer  ;  but  still  we  wen- 
induced  to  pursue  our  sport,  and  did  so  the  whole  day.  About  half-past  three  we  sat  down  on  tin- 
edge  of  the  jungle  to  eat  some  cold  meat,  sent  to  us  from  the  ship,  and  had  just  commenced  our  meal, 
when  Mr.  Pyefinch  and  a  black  servant  told  us  there  was  a  fine  deer  within  six  yards  of  us.  Captain 
Downey  and  I  immediately  jumped  up  to  take  our  guns;  mine  was  nearest,  and  I  had  but  just  laid 
hold  of  it,  when  I  heard  a  roar  like  thunder,  and  saw  an  immense  royal  tiger  spring  on  the  unfortunate 
Munro,  who  was  sitting  down;  in  a  moment  his  head  was  in  the  beast's  mouth,  and  lit-  rushed  into 
the  jungle  with  him  with  as  much  ease  as  I  could  lift  a  kitten,  tearing  him  through  the  thickest 
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l.u-hes  and  tree-,  c\  cr\ -thing  yielding  to  his  monstrous  strength.  The  agonies  of  horror,  regret,  and,  I 
must  say,  fear  (for  there  were  two  tigers),  rushed  on  me  at  once;  the  only  effort  1  could  make  was  to 
fire  at  him.  though  the  poor  youth  was  still  in  his  mouth.  J  relied  partly  on  Providence,  partly  on 
my  own  aim,  and  fired  a  musket.  The  tiger  staggered,  and  seemed  agitated,  which  I  took  notice  of  to 
my  companion-.  Captain  Downey  then  fired  two  shots,  and  I  one  more.  We  retired  from  the  jungle, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Munro  came  up  to  us,  all  over  blood,  and  fell.  We  took  him  on  our 
backs  to  the  boat,  and  got  every  medical  assistance  for  him  from  the  Valentine  Indiaman,  which  lay 
at  anchor  near  the  island,  but  in  vain.  He  lived  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  utmost  torture  ;  his  head 
and  skull  were  all  torn  and  broke  to  pieces,  and  he  was  also  wounded  by  the  animal's  claws  all  over 
his  neck  and  shoulders  ;  but  it  was  better  to  take  him  away,  though  irrecoverable,  than  leave  him  to 
be  mangled  and  devoured.  We  have  just  read  the  funeral  service  over  his  body,  and  committed  it  to 
the  deep.  Mr.  Munro  was  an  amiable  and  promising  youth. 

"I  must  observe,  there  was  a  large  fire   blazing  close  to  us,  composed  of  ten  or  a  dozen  whole 
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trees.  I  made  it  myself,  on  purpose  to  keep  the  tigers  off,  as  I  had  always  heard  it  would.  There 
were  eight  or  ten  of  the  natives  about  us  ;  many  shots  had  been  fired  at  the  place  ;  there  was  much 
noise  and  laughing  at  the  time,  but  this  ferocious  animal  disregarded  all. 

"  The  human  mind  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  scene  :  it  turned  my  very  soul  within  me.  The 
beast  was  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  nine  long.  His  head  appeared  as  large  as  that  of  an 
ox,  his  eyes  darting  fire,  and  his  roar,  when  he  first  seized  his  prey,  will  never  be  out  of  my  recollec- 
tion. We  had  scarcely  pushed  our  boat  from  that  cursed  shore  when  the  tigress  made  her  appearance, 

••_',  almost  mad,  and  remained  on  the  sand  as  long  as  the  distance  would  allow  me  to  see 
her." 

per  will  sometimes  attack  an  alligator,  but  the  latter  may  prove  a  redoubtable  antagonist,  as 
tin-  following  fact  will  show,  related  by  the  captain  of  a  (Juineaman  vessel  : — "The  ocean  was  very 
smooth  and  the  heat  very  great,  which  made  us  so  languid,  that  almost  a  general  wish  overcame  us,  on 
the  approach  of  the  evening,  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  the  Congo.  However,  I  and  Johnson  were 
deterred  from  it  by  an  apprehension  of  sharks,  many  of  which  we  had  observed  in  the  course  of  our 
•u'e,  and  th.-c  vi-ry  lai^'e. 
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"  ( 'ampbrll  alone,  who  had  been  drinking  too  much,  was  obstinately  bent  on  going  overboard,  and 
although  we  used  every  means  in  our  power  to  persuade  him  to  the  contrary,  he  dashed  into  the  water, 
and  had  swum  some  distance  from  the  vessel,  when  we  on  board  discovered  an  alligator  making 
towai-ds  him,  behind  a  rock  that  stood  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  His  escape  I  now  considered 
impossible,  and  I  applied  to  Johnson  to  know  how  we  should  act,  who,  like  myself,  affirmed  the 
impossibility  of  saving  him,  and  instantly  seized  on  a  loaded  carbine,  to  shoot  the  poor  fellow  ere  he 
fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  monster.  I  did  uot,  however,  consent  to  this,  but  waited  with  horror  the 
event ;  yet,  willing  to  do  all  in  my  power,  I  ordered  the  boat  to  be  hoisted,  and  we  fired  two  shots  at 
the  approaching  alligator,  but  without  effect,  for  they  glided  over  his  scaly  covering  like  hailstones  on 
a  tiled  penthouse,  and  the  progress  of  the  creature  was  by  no  means  impeded.  The  report  of  the  piec-e. 
and  the  noise  of  the  blacks  from  the  sloop,  soon  made  Campbell  acquainted  with  his  danger ;  he  saw 
the  creature  making  towards  him,  and  with  all  the  strength  and  skill  he  was  master  of  he  made  for  the 
shore.  And  now  the  moment  arrived  in  which  a  scene  was  exhibited  beyond  the  power  of  my  humble 
pen  perfectly  to  describe.  On  approaching  within  a  very  short  distance  of  some  canes  and  shrubs  that 
the  bank,  while  closely  pursued  by  the  alligator,  a  ferocious  tiger  sprang  towards  him,  at  the 
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instant  the  jaws  of  his  first  enemy  were  extended  to  devour  him.  At  this  awful  moment  Campbell 
was  preserved.  The  eager  tiger,  by  overleaping,  fell  into  the  gripe  of  the  alligator.  A  horrible  conflict 
then  ensued.  The  water  was  coloured  with  the  blood  of  the  tiger,  whose  efforts  to  tear  the  scaly 
covering  of  the  alligator  were  unavailing,  while  the  latter  had  also  the  advantage  of  keeping  his  mUer- 
sary  under  water,  by  which  the  victory  was  presently  obtained;  for  the  tiger's  death  was  now  e.tleetrd. 
They  both  sank  to  the  bottom,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  the  alligator.  Campbell  was  recovered,  and 
instantly  conveyed  on  board ;  he  spoke  not  while  in  the  boat,  though  his  danger  had  completely 
sobered  him  ;  but  the  moment  he  leaped  on  the  deck,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  returned  thanks  to  the 
Providence  that  had  so  protected  him  ;  and,  what  is  most  singular,  from  that  moment  to  the  time  I  am 
now  writing,  he  has  never  been  seen  the  least  intoxicated,  nor  has  he  been  heard  to  utter  a  single  oath." 
The  ravages  of  tigers  in  India  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  various  devices  for  their  destruction,  both 
on  the  part  of  natives  and  Europeans.  It  may,  however,  be  premised  that  while  the  skin  of  the  tiger 
has  a  value  varying  with  the  size,  beauty,  and  diversity  of  the  spots,  every  native  who  brings  to  the 
eollertor  or  magistrate  of  the  district  a  tiger's  head  and  feet,  receives  a  handsome  reward.  In  former 
times,  availing  themselves  of  the  neglect  of  subordinates,  instances  occurred  of  the  same  head  being 
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produced  oxer  and  iivcr  again,  tin-  emming  Hindoo  tlius  reaping  triple  and  quadruple  tin-  amount 
fiiirlv  due  to  him  ;  but,  on  one  occasion,  craft,  as  usual,  overreached  itself — the  head  presented  was  so 
fi-i-rlittullv  dei-.iin]i.ised  that  the  fraud  was  immediately  detected,  and,  to  prevent  its  repetition,  all  the 
tiger's  remains  that  were  brought  were  burnt. 

A  kind  of  spring-bow  was  formerly  laid  in  the  tiger's  way,  discharging  a  poisoned  arrow,  generally 
with  fatal  ellcct,  when  the  animal  came  in  contact  with  a  cord  stretched  out  for  the  purpose.  Again,  a 
heavy  beam  was  suspended  over  (lie  way  traversed  by  the  tiger,  which  fell  and  crushed  him  on  his 
disengaging  a  cord  which  let  the  beam  fall.  A  Persian  device  is  said  to  consist  of  a  large  spherical, 
strong,  interwoven  liamlioo  cage,  or  one  made  of  other  suitable  materials,  with  intervals  without  three 
or  four  inches  broad.  Under  this  shelter,  which  is  picketed  to  the  ground  in  the  tiger's  haunt,  a  man, 
provided  with  two  or  three  strong  spears,  takes  post  by  night,  with  a  dog  or  goat  as  his  companion, 
wraps  himself  in  his  quilt,  and  goes  to  sleep.  A  tiger  arrives,  of  whose  presence  the  man  is  warm 
the  dog  or  the  goat,  and  generally,  after  smelling  about,  rears  himself  up  against  the  cage,  upon  which 
the  man  stabs  him  resolutely  with  his  short  spear,  through  the  interstices  of  the  wicker-work. 

A  more  perilous  method  was  adopted  by  the  Nairs,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  A  partially  cleared 
space  was  fixed  upon,  near  a  much-frequented  thoroughfare  for  travellers,  and  a  he-goat  was  pitted  in 
the  centre,  without  food  or  water.  At  convenient  distances,  in  a  circle,  several  pits  were  dug  and 
previously  well  cemented  ;  these  were  just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man,  and  they  varied  in 
depth  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  On  either  side  of  the  interior  strong  wooden  plugs  were  inserted,  to 
serve  as  steps,  on  which  the  naked-footed  Nairs  balanced  themselves  whilst  on  the  look-out  for  prey. 
Supported  upon  these,  their  arms  and  shoulders  free,  and  each  one  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  these 
men  patiently  waited  the  arrival  of  the  foe  ;  nor  were  they  kept  long  in  suspense.  A  heavy  rustling 
amongst  the  grass  and  brushwood  was  heard,  succeeded  by  a  bound,  a  roar,  a  piercing  shriek  from  the 
terrified  goat,  and  half  a  score  arrows  quivering  in  the  body  of  the  aggressor,  who,  in  some  instances, 
got  his  quietus  at  the  first  discharge.  In  other  instances  the  wounds  were  only  trivial,  and  then  the 
tiger,  lashing  his  tail  with  impotent  rage,  would  rush  at  the  pits,  and  tiy  to  claw  out  the  Nairs,  who  by 
this  time  were  crouched  at  the  bottom,  and,  secure  in  their  retreat,  gave  with  their  unexpended  arrows 
many  a  vigorous  thrust,  which  ultimately  debilitated  the  tiger.  Such  assaults  are  usually  fatal;  but,  in 
one  instance,  a  Nair's  arrow  got  entangled  between  his  legs,  which  impeded  his  descent,  while  the 
tiger,  with  a  bound  and  a  blow,  dislocated  the  unfortunate  man's  neck. 

A  plan,  much  more  convenient  and  far  less  perilous,  may  now  be  mentioned.  When,  despite  of 
all  precautions,  a  tigress  will  insist,  night  after  night,  in  carrying  off  sheep,  bullocks,  children,  and 
sometimes  men  and  women,  the  people,  driven  to  desperation,  hire  one  or  two  men,  known  to  be  crack 
shots,  and  to  have  had  some  experience  in  tiger-killing.  A  platform  is  erected  amongst  the  loftiest 
branches  of  some  trees  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  which  is  thatched  over  as  a  defence  from  severe 
heat  or  rain.  Here,  seated  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  couples,  well  shrouded  from  view  by  the 
foliage,  these  men  wait  patiently  hour  after  hour.  Within  range  of  their  guns  is  the  carcase  of  an 
ox,  dragged  hither  as  a  decoy  for  any  hungry  tiger  that  may  be  prowling  in  the  vicinity.  Already, 
indeed,  has  it  proved  attractive  :  vultures,  gorged  to  excess,  hop  lazily  from  stone  to  stone,  as  the 
growling  contentions  of  a  crowd  of  pariah  dogs  and  jackals  scare  them  from  the  carnival.  And  almost 
distracted  are  the  men  in  ambush,  lest  they  should  not  leave  even  a  bone  to  entice  their  longed-for 
victim.  They  dare  not  drive  these  felons  away,  nor  must  they  even  fire  among  them — this  would  deter 
the  tiger  from  any  approach  ;  they  can  only  wait  to  see  if  he  will  come. 

At  length,  their  hearts  palpitate  almost  audibly,  as  the  crackling  of  dry  leaves  and  the  swaying 
to  and  fro  of  tall  grass  give  proof  that  he  is  near.  Nor  do  they  only  know  this  :  the  jackals  are  off  at 
a  canter  ;  the  pariah  dogs  are  gone,  only  the  vultures  remain,  as  if  fearless  of  the  tiger  coming.  Cat- 
like and  stealthy,  yet  noble  in  mien  and  beautiful  in  skin,  out  creeps  now  the  royal  tiger;  and  bending 
*n<l  crouching  for  a  final  bound,  he  aims  at  the  throat  of  the  prostrate  carrion.  The  silence  is  but 
momentary,  broken  by  the  sharp  click  of  the  gun-hammer ;  then  comes  a  flood  of  light,  a  loud  explo- 
sion, and  a  roar  of  agony,  for,  as  the  sportsman  looks  out  from  his  leafy  shelter,  he  sees  the  tiger  pros- 
trate by  the  dead  ox  that  lured  him  to  his  fate. 

Hunting  the  tiger  is  a  sport  exclusively  Indian  ;  it  has  even  been  looked  upon  as  much  pre-eminent 
-norts  as  that  of  the  fox  in  Britain  is  held  superior  to  a  chase  with  rabbit  beagles.     It 
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has  been  pursued  with  great  parade  and  show,  possessing  the  excitement  of  being  attended  with 
considerable  danger. 

The  only  animal  found  suitable  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  the  tiger  is  the  elephant,  which  often 
displays  great  courage!  and  coolness  in  the  chase,  and  at  times  a  sagacity  which  has  saved  the  rider's  life. 
On  notice  being  given  that  there  was  a  tiger  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  whole  station  was  aroused,  and 
in  a  state  of  preparation  began  to  proceed  to  the  cover ;  the  elephants  were  brought  out,  and  the  tumult 
that  arose  before  all  was  ready,  between  mahouts  and  syces,  dogs  and  horses,  elephants  and  their 
masters,  strongly  contrast  with  the  hunting  establishments  of  our  country,  where  rule  and  regularity 
prevail.  From  ten  to  thirty  of  these  animals,  each  carrying  a  sportsman  armed  with  rifles  of  various 
descriptions,  have  generally  started  for  the  jungle  (though 
sometimes  a  field  of  nearly  100  elephants  have  been  out),  and 
commenced  regularly  to  beat  for  the  game.  We  now  adopt  a 
sketch  of  Captain  Mundy's  : — • 

"We  found  immense  quantities  of  game,  wild  dogs,  hogs 
and  the  neil-ghie,  literally  the  blue  cow.  We,  however,  strictly 
abstained  from  firing,  reserving  our  whole  battery  for  the  nobler 
game — the  tiger.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  we  did  not 
find  one  in  the  thick  part  of  the  forest,  as  the  trees  were  so 
close  set,  and  so  interwoven  with  thorns  and  parasite  plants, 
that  the  elephants  were  often  obliged  to  clear  for  themselves  a 
passage  by  their  own  pressing  exertions.  It  is  curious,  on  these 
occasions,  to  see  the  enormous  trees  these  animals  will  over- 
throw on  a  word  from  the  mahout :  they  place  their  foreheads 
against  the  obnoxious  plants,  twisting  their  trunks  round  it, 
and  gradually  bending  it  towards  the  ground,  until  they  can 

place  a  foot  upon  it.  This  done,  down  comes  the  tree  with  crashing  stem  and  upturned  roots.  The 
elephant  must  be  well  educated  to  accomplish  this  duty  in  a  gentleman-like  manner  ;  that  is,  without 
roaring  sulkily,  or  shaking  his  master  by  too  violent  exertions. 

"  On  clearing  the  wood,  we  entered  an  open  space  of  marshy  grass,  not  three  feet  high ;  a  large 
herd  of  cattle  were  feeding  there,  and  the  herdsman  was  sitting  singing  under  a  bush  ;  when,  just  as 
the  former  began  to  move  before  us,  up  sprang  the  very  tiger  to  whom  our  visit  was  intended,  and 
cantered  off  across  a  bare  plain,  dotted  with  small  patches  of  bush-jungle.  He  took  to  the  open 
country  in  a  style  that  would  have  more  become  a  fox  than  a  tiger,  who  is  expected  by  his  pursuers  to 
fight  and  not  to  run  ;  and  as  he  was  flushed  on  the  flank  of  the  line,  only  one  bullet  was  fired  at  him 
ere  he  cleared  the  thick  grass.  He  was  unhurt,  and  we  pursued  him  at  full  speed. 

"  Twice  he  threw  us  out  by  stopping  short  in  small  strips  of  jungle,  and  then  tearing  back  after 
we  had  passed  ;  and  he  had  given  us  a  very  fast  trot  of  about  two  miles,  when  Colonel  Arnold,  who 
led  the  field,  at  last  reached  him  by  a  capital  shot,  his  elephant  being  in  full  career.  As  soon  as  he 
felt  himself  wounded,  the  tiger  crept  into  a  close  thicket  of  trees  and  bushes,  and  crouched.  The  two 
leading  sportsmen  overran  the  spot  where  he  lay ;  and  as  I  came  up  I  saw  him,  through  an  aperture, 
rising  to  attempt  a  charge.  My  mahout  had  just  before,  in  the  heat  of  the  chase,  dropped  his  goad, 
which  I  had  refused  to  allow  him  to  recover  ;  and  the  elephant  being  notoriously  savage,  and  further 
irritated  by  the  goading  he  had  undergone,  became,  consequently,  unmanageable ;  he  appeared  to  see 
the  tiger  as  soon  as  myself,  and  I  had  only  time  to  fire  one  shot,  when  he  suddenly  rushed  with  the 
greatest  fury  into  the  thicket,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  nailed  the  tiger  with  his  tusks  to  the  ground. 

"  Such  was  the  violence  of  the  shock,  that  my  servant,  who  sat  behind,  was  thrown  out,  and  one 
of  my  guns  went  overboard.  The  struggles  of  my  elephant  to  crush  his  still  resisting  foe,  who  had 
fixed  one  paw  on  his  eye,  were  so  energetic  that  I  was  obliged  to  hold  on  with  all  my  strength,  to  keep 
myself  in  the  lioudnh.  The  second  barrel,  too,  of  the  gun  which  I  still  retained  in  my  hand,  went  off 
in  the  scuffle,  the  ball  passing  close  to  the  mahout's  ear,  whose  situation,  poor  fellow,  was  anything 
but  enviable.  As  soon  as  my  elephant  was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  killing  part  of  the  business  to 
the  sportsmen,  they  gave  the  roughly-used  tiger  the  coup  de  grace..  It  was  a  very  tine  female,  with 
the  most  beautiful  skin  I  ever  saw." 
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ir  f,.llo\v  int;  umphic  account  of  a  tiger  hunt,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  is  from  the  pen  of 
l>r  II,  I.,  r.  I  !i.-h..p  of  Calcutta  :  — 

"At  KuIlean|H.or,  the  young  Rajah  Gourman  Singh  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
there  was  a  tiger  in  the  adjoining  tope,  which  had  done  a  good  deal  of  mischief;  that  he  should  have 
simie  after  it  himself  had  he  not  been  ill,  and  had  he  not  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  diversion  for 
Mr.  lionlclerson,  the  collector  of  tlie  district,  and  me.  I  told  him  I  was  no  sportsman,  but  Mr.  Boul- 
derson's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  name  of  tiger,  and  he  expressed  great  anxiety  to  beat  up  his  quarters  in 
the  afternoon.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  did  not  like  to  deprive  him  of  his  sport,  as  he  would  not 
leave  m.-  by  myself,  and  went,  though  with  no  intention  of  being  more  than  a  spectator.  Mr.  Boul- 
derson, however,  advised  me  to  load  my  pistols,  for  the  sake  of  defence,  and  lent  me  a  very  fine 
doul.Ic-biirrelled  gun  for  the  same  purpose.  We  set  out  a  little  after  three  on  our  elephants,  with  a 
servant  behind  each  lioudah,*  carrying  a  large  chatta,  which,  however,  was  almost  needless.  The 
Rajah,  in  spite  of  his  fever,  made  his  appearance  too,  saying  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  left  behind.  A 
number  of  people,  on  foot  and  horseback,  attended  from  our  camp  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
the  same  sort  of  interest  and  delight  was  evidently  excited,  which  might  be  produced  in  England  by  a 
great  coursing  party.  The  Rajah  was  on  a  little  female  elephant,  hardly  bigger  than  the  Durham 
ox,  and  almost  as  shaggy  as  a  poodle.  She  was  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  wood,  where  they  are 
generally,  though  not  always,  of  a  smaller  size  than  those  of  Bengal  and  Chittagong.  He  sat  in  a  low 
houdah,  with  two  or  three  guns  ranged  beside  him  ready  for  action.  Mr.  Boulderson  had  also  a 
formidable  apparatus  of  muskets  and  fowling-pieces,  projecting  over  his  mahout's  head.  We  rode 
about  two  miles  across  a  plain  covered  with  long,  jungly  grass,  which  very  much  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  countiy  near  the  Cuban.  Quails  and  wild  fowl  arose  in  great  numbers,  and  beautiful  antelopes 
were  seen  scudding  away  in  all  directions. 

"  At  last  the  elephants  all  drew  up  their  trunks  into  the  air,  and  began  to  roar,  and  stamp  vio- 
lently with  their  fore  feet.  The  Rajah's  little  elephant  turned  short  round,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her 
mahout  (driver)  could  say  or  do,  took  up  her  post,  to  the  Rajah's  great  annoyance,  close  in  the  rear  of  Mr. 
Boulderson.  The  other  three  (for  one  of  my  baggage  elephants  had  come  out  too,  the  mahout,  though 
unarmed,  not  caring  to  miss  the  show)  went  on  slowly,  but  boldly,  with  their  trunks  raised,  their  ears 
expanded,  and  their  sagacious  little  eyes  bent  intently  forward.  '  We  are  close  upon  him,'  said  Mr. 
Boulderson  ;  'fire  where  you  see  the  long  grass  shake,  if  he  rises  before  you.'  Just  at  that  moment  my 
elephant  stamped  again  violently.  'There,  there  !'  cried  the  mahout ;  '  I  saw  his  head.'  A  short  roar, 
or  rather  growl,  followed,  and  I  saw,  immediately  before  my  elephant's  head,  the  motion  of  some  large 
animal  stealing  through  the  grass.  I  fired  as  directed,  and,  a  moment  after,  seeing  the  motion  still 
more  plainly,  fired  the  second  barrel.  Another  short  growl  followed  ;  the  motion  was  immediately 
quickened,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  more  distant  jungle.  Mr.  Boulderson  said  : — '  I  should  not  wonder 
if  you  hit  him  that  last  time  ;  at  any  rate,  we  shall  drive  him  out  of  the  cover,  and  then  I  will  take 
care  of  him.'  In  fact,  at  that  moment,  the  crowd  of  horse  and  foot  spectators  at  the  jungle  side  began 
to  run  off'  in  all  directions.  We  went  on  to  the  place,  but  found  it  was  a  false  alarm  ;  and,  in  short, 
we  had  seen  all  we  were  to  see  of  him,  and  went  twice  more  through  the  jungle  in  vain. 

"  I  asked  Mr.  Boulderson,  on  our  return,  whether  tiger-hunting  was  generally  of  this  kind,  which 
I  could  not  help  comparing  to  that  chase  of  bubbles,  which  enables  us  in  England  to  pursue  an  otter. 
In  a  jungle,  he  answered,  it  must  always  be  pretty  much  the  same,  inasmuch  as,  except  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  or  when  a  tiger  felt  himself  severely  wounded,  and  was  roused  to  revenge  by 
despair,  his  aim  was  to  remain  concealed,  and  to  make  off  as  quietly  as  possible.  It  was  after  he  had 
bn.ken  cover,  or  when  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  so  as  to  be  fairly  at  bay,  that  the  serious  part  of 
the  sport  began,  in  which  case  he  attacked  his  enemies  boldly,  and  always  died  fighting.  He  added, 
that  the  lion,  though  not  so  large  or  swift  an  animal  as  the  tiger,  was  generally  stronger  and  more 
eoiirnu'eoiis.  Those,  which  have  been  killed  in  India,  instead  of  running  away  when  pursued,  through 
:i  .iun-ile,  seldom  Reem  to  think  its  cover  necessary  at  all.  When  they  see  their  enemies  approaching, 
Ley  spring  out,  to  meet  them,  open-mouthed,  in  the  plain,  like  the  boldest  of  all  animals— a  mastiff 
••re  thus  generally  shot  with  very  little  trouble;  but,  if  they  are  missed,  or  only 

The  houdah  ia  a  seat  somewhat  resembling  the  body  of  a.  gig,  and  is  fastened  by  girths  to  the  back  of  the  elephant. 
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slightly  wounded,  they  are  truly  formidable  enemies.  Though  not  swift,  (liny  leap  witli  vast  strength 
and  violence;  and  their  large  heads,  immense  paws,  and  the  great  weight  of  their  l>o<lv  forwards,  often 
enable  them  to  spring  on  the  head  of  the  largest  elephants,  and  fairly  pull  them  down  to  the  ground, 
riders  and  all.  When  a  tiger  springs  on  an  elephant,  the  latter  is  generally  able  to  shake  him  oft"  under 
his  feet;  and  then,  woe  be  to  him  !  The  elephant  either  kneels  on  him,  and  eruslies  him  at  imee,  or 
gives  him  a  kiek,  which  breaks  half  his  ribs,  mid  sends  him  flying,  perhaps,  twenty  puces.  The  elephants, 
however,  are  often  dreadfully  torn  ;  and  a  large  old  tiger  sometimes  clings  too  fast,  to  be  thus  dealt  with. 


THE   TKiEK    AND   THE    LKol'.U:  1 1. 


In  this  case,,  it  often  happens  that  the  elephant  himself  falls  from  pain,  or  from  the  hope  of  rolling 
on  his  enemy  ;  and  the  people  on  his  back  are  in  very  considerable  danger,  both  from  friends  and  foes  ; 
for  Mr.  Boulderson  said,  the  scratch  of  a  tiger  was  sometimes  venomous,  as  that  of  a  cat  is  said  to  be. 
But  this  does  not  often  happen  ;  and,  in  general,  persons  wounded  by  his  teeth  or  claws,  if  not  killed 
outright,  recovered  easily  enough." 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  tiger,  purchased  to  be  sent  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  was  placed  in  the  Tower  of  London,  there  to  remain  for  a  few  days  till  the  vessel  designed 
to  take  the  animal  abroad  was  ready.  It  was  confined  in  a  large,  sufficiently-ventilated  wooden  ra-e, 

fe 
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lim-d  with  iron  hoor,  Ml '  "hich   he  ripped  off  during  the  first  iiight  of  his  confinement,  and 

gnawed  the  ease  jKirilv  through. 

bung  pereeived,  the  next  day  the  case  was  repaired  by  the  addition  only  of  a  strong  piece  of 
wood  being  nailed  on  the  outside.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  tiger  renewed  his  efforts,  and,  in 
the  ooune  of  the  following  night,  made  his  escape,  springing  upon  a  wall  ten  feet  high,  where  he 
,vni:iiiied  till  Mason,  the  ko.'per,  eame  in  the  morning.  The  fear  of  losing  so  valuable  an  animal 
indueed  him,  t'"i-  :i  reward  of  ten  guineas,  to  ha/ard  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  tiger. 

He  now  engaged  a  Serjeant  and  some  other  persons  to  assist  him,  whom  he  placed  in  a  room,  the 
door  of  which  opened  upon  the  leads,  from  whence  he  could  reach  the  animal.  He  then  provided 
himself  with  a  strong  rope,  one  end  of  which  he  gave  through  the  window  to  his  companions,  and 
with  the  other — having  a  running  noose  upon  it — he  slowly  approached  the  tiger,  and  threw  it  over 
his  neck.  This  was  the  critical  moment  :  the  people  within  were  directed  to  pull  the  rope  and  secure 
the  bea-t. 

Unfortunately,  the  noose  slipped  oil;  and  the  enraged  tiger  immediately  sprang  upon  the  keeper, 
fixing  his  teeth  into  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  and  tearing  his  breast  and  hand  in  a  shocking  manner 
with  his  claws.  In  this  dreadful  situation  poor  Mason  lay  under  the  tiger  ;  while  the  Serjeant  cut  a 
bullet  into  four  parts,  and,  having  loaded  his  musket,  he  fired  through  the  window  at  the  animal,  who, 
the  moment  he  received  the  shot,  quitted  his  hold,  and,  after  staggering  for  a  few  moments,  died.  1  he 
bullet,  however,  which  destroyed  the  tiger  had  nearly  been  equally  fatal  to  the  man — one  of  the  quar- 
ters having  glanced  against  his  temple,  and  deprived  him  of  all  sense  and  motion  for  a  considerable 
time.  But,  after  keeping  his  bed  a  fortnight,  he  gradually  recovered,  and  became  perfectly  well,  though 
he  carried  the  marks  of  his  enemy  about  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Carter,  who  obtained  the  name  of  the  "  Lion  King,"  was,  perhaps,  never  exceeded  in  daring  and 
self-possession.  A  full-grown  and  powerful  Bengal  tiger  was,  on  one  occasion,  landed  from  an  India- 
man  for  him,  and  was  to  be  trained  for  his  theatrical  exhibitions.  Carter  expressed  no  anxiety  at  his 
task  ;  and,  at  the  moment  he  considered  most  fitting,  he  caused  the  door  of  the  cage  to  be  opened,  and 
armed  only  with  a  slight  horsewhip,  suddenly  stood  before  the  astonished  beast.  Cowed  by  Carter's 
stern  glance,  the  tiger  went  crouching  into  the  farthest  corner  of  the  cage.  At  the  pointing  of  a  finger 
and  a  stroke  with  the  whip,  the  terror-stricken  animal  was  sent  to  the  other  corner,  and  kept  moving 
about  from  spot  to  spot  till  Carter  left  the  cage,  and  declared  that  the  tiger  was  thoroughly  subdued. 
Van  Amburgh  is  said  not  to  have  been  so  fortunate,  a  struggle  with  a  tiger  having  proved  fatal. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  from  Bombay,  one  day  visiting  the  stupendous  cavern-temple  of  Elephanta, 
discovered  a  tiger's  whelp  in  one  of  the  obscure  recesses  of  the  edifice.  Desirous  of  kidnapping  the 
cub  without  encountering  the  fury  of  the:  dam,  they  took  it  up  hastily  and  cautiously,  and  retreated. 
Being  left  entirely  at  liberty,  and  extremely  well  fed,  the  tiger  grew  rapidly,  appeared  tame,  and  attached 
as  a  dog  ;  it  wa.s,  indeed,  in  every  respect,  entirely  domesticated.  At  length,  when  having  grown  to  a 
great  size,  and,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  gentleness,  it  began  to  inspire  terror,  by  its  tremendous 
power  of  doing  mischief,  a  piece  of  raw  meat,  dripping  with  blood,  fell  in  its  way.  Up  to  that  time  it 
had  been  kept  from  raw  animal  food;  but,  the  instant  it  had  dipped  its  tongue  in  blood,  it  darted 
fiercely  and  with  glaring  eyes  on  its  prey,  tore  it  furiously  in  pieces,  and,  growling  and  roaring  in  the 
most  dreadful  manner,  rushed  off  towards  the  jungles. 

The  tiger  is  readily  tamed  when  taken  young,  but  its  temper  may  be  said  to  be  scarcely  so  much  to 
be  depended  on  as  that  of  the  lion.  The  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox  had  a  young  one  which  followed 
him  about  like  a  dog.  He  had  reared  it  from  its  infancy,  and  fed  it  entirely  on  milk  and  vegetables. 
But)  one  day,  while  he  was  sitting  reading,  the  tiger  went  up  and  licked  his  hand,  which  was  hanging 
over  tin;  arm  or  the  back  of  his  chair.  Before  he  was  aware  of  the  fact,  the  animal's  tongue  had 
scraped  away  a  portion  of  the  skin.  Mr.  Fox,  happening  to  turn  round  his  head,  instantly  discovered, 
with  horror,  that  tin;  tiger's  eyes  were  glaring,  and  its  whole  spirit  was  aroused  at  this  first  taste  of 
blo,,.l.  (1,-utly  rising  from  his  seat,  and  without  withdrawing  his  hand  from  the  tiger's  mouth,  he  led 
it,  with  kindly  words,  into  the  next  room,  over  the  chimney-piece  of  which  was  hanging  a  loaded  pistol. 
'••  b'ouil  lie, wed  more  rapidly,  the  tiger's  eyes  glared  more  fiercely  ;  but,  providentially,  Mr.  Fox 
was  able  to  HJM  ilir  pistol  ;  he  levelled  it  at  the  tiger's  head,  which  instantly  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 

whirl,  \\as   brought  from  China    in  the  "Pitt"  Kast   Indiaman,  at  the  age  of  ten 
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months,  was  so  tame  us  to  admit  of  every  kind  of  familiarity  from  UK-  people  on  board.  It  was  n* 
harmless  and  playful  as  a  kitten.  It  frequently  slept  in  tin-  sailors'  hammocks;  and,  when  stretched 
on  the  deck,  would  allow  two  or  three  of  them  to  repose,  with  their  heads  resting  on  it  for  a  pillow. 
It  was,  like  the  cat,  given  to  thieving,  and  frequently  stole  the  sailors'  meat.  One  day,  having  stolen 
a  piece  of  beef  from  the  carpenter,  he  followed  it,  and,  after  taking  the  flesh  out  of  its  mouth,  b. 
severely  for  the  theft,  which  it  suffered  without  offering  to  retaliate.  It  would  frequently  run  out  on- 
the,  bowsprit,  climb  about  the  ship  like  a  cat,  and  perform  a  number  of  tricks  with  surprising  agility. 
There  was  a  dog  on  board,  with  which  it  would  often  play  in  the  most  diverting  manner.  This  animal 
was  placed  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Tower  of  London,  where  it  remained  many  years,  and  never 
any  ferocity.  It  was  called  Harry,  and  answered  to  this  name  like  a  dog. 


THE  TREE  TIGER* 

TEMMIN-CK  gives  the  length  of  this  animal  as  five  feet  six  inches,  of  which  the  tail  measures  two  feet 
and  a  half.  Dr.  Horsfield's  measurement  of  a  female  exceeded  this,  although  it  had  scarcely  attained 
its  full  size :  the  total  length  was  five  feet  six  inches,  of  which  the  tail  made  two  feet  eight  inches  ;  and 
at  the  shoulders  it  stood  in  height  one  foot  four  inches.  We  shall  now  give  some  particulars  from  Dr. 
Horsfield's  description  of  this  specimen,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  peculiar  marking  of  the  skin, 
the  strength  of  the  limbs,  and  the  fulness  and  length  of  the  tail,  will  .at  once  distinguish  it  from  any 
known  species. 

"  The  head  of  the  Felis  macrocelis  is  proportionally  small,  somewhat  attenuated,  obtuse,  and  rather 
high  in  its  vertical  dimensions.  The  upper  lip  is  full  and  distended,  the  lower  lip  is  less  swelled  and 
projecting  than  in  several  other  species  of  this  genus.  The  termination  of  the  muzzle  is  abrupt.  The 
forehead  is  rather  depressed  and  plain,  and  the  nose  but  slightly  elevated.  The  general  aspect,  even  in 
a  state  of  nature,  indicates  less  ferocity  than  that  of  the  tiger  or  leopard  ;  the  character  of  the  eyes  and 
the  physiognomy  have  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  domestic  cat.  On  the  upper  lip  and 
cheeks  short  whiskers,  alternately  of  a  white  and  black  colour,  are  scattered  ;  small  fascicles  of  stiff 
hairs  are  also  situated  above  the  eyes.  The  ears  are  small  and  rounded.  The  teeth,  as  far  as  regards 
the  generic  character,  present  nothing  peculiar  :  in  the  specimen,  before  me,  the  second  set  of  canine 
teeth  is  protruding,  while  the  first  still  occupies  its  original  situation.  The  neck  is  rather  slender,  and 
of  moderate  length.  In  its  general  habit,  this  animal  has  much  of  the  elegance  and  gracefulness  of  the 
leopard  :  the  form  of  the  body  is,  on  the  whole,  cylindrical  ;  the  breast  and  flanks  have  a  moderate 
rotundity,  and  not  the  flatness  which  is  frequently  observed  in  the  tiger  ;  but,  in  the  character  of  the 
extremities,  our  animal  resembles  the  latter  species.  The  strength  and  robustness  of  the  thighs,  legs, 
and  feet,  give  it  a  peculiarity  which  has  very  properly  been  taken  by  M.  Temminck  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  species.  The  tail  is  of  greater  length  and  fulness  than  any  other  species  of  Felis  hitherto 
discovered  :  it  is  equal  in  length  to  the  body  and  neck  together.  The  hairy  covering  of  the  tail  is 
longer  and  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  body  ;  it  increases  in  thickness  towards  the  extremity  of  that 
organ,  where  it  has  a  lanuginous  texture.  In  general,  the  animal  is  thickly  clothed  with  fur,  which 
is  of  moderate  length,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  provided  at  the  base  with  a  soft  down. 

"  The  ground  colour  of  this  animal  is  a  whitish-gray,  inclining  to  cinereous  or  to  brownish-gray  ; 
and  one  of  the  peculiarities  mentioned  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  yellow  or 
red  in  the  external  tint.  On  the  upper  portions  of  the  neck  and  back,  the  tint  is  more  purely  cinereous." 

Dr.  Horsfield  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  most  distinguishing  character  of  the  animal  und.  r 
examination  is  afforded  by  the  marks  of  the  shoulder,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  These  are  oblong, 
irregular,  of  great  breadth,  transversely  disposed  and  connected  on  the  shoulders,  and  interrupted  and 
angular  on  the  sides  and  flanks.  In  all,  the  posterior  margin  has  uniformly  a  deep  velvet-black  tint, 
and  consists  of  a  curved  or  irregularly  waving  line.  The  marks  on  the  shoulders  and  on  the  sides 
are  separated  by  narrow  gray  interstices,  which  give  a  tesselated  appearance  to  the  covering. 

The  surface  of  the  large  marks  of  the  Felis  macrocelis  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  gray  and  black 
hairs,  among  which  small  black  dots  are  distributed  ;  the  anterior  margin  is,  in  most  cases,  without 

*  Felis  macrocelia.     Temminck. 
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any  denned  lK.un.lMry,  whit.-  a  distinguishing  character  of  our  animal  is  atlorded  hy  a  deep  velvet- 
black  nun-gin,  which  confines  tlif  spits  posteriorly. 

The  Felia  nuicrocelia  seems  to  be  of  a  less  mischievous  disposition  than  many  of  the  other  cats. 
In  the  forest*  of  Sumatra,  it  lives  much  upon  the  trees,  pursuing  and  feeding  on  birds  ;  and  it  is  said 
l.v  l  lie  natives  to  be  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  stretched  across  the  fork  of  a  large  bough.  "While  in  a 
state  of  confinement,"  says  Sir  Stamford  Riffles,  "these  animals  were  remarkable  for  good  temper  and 
playfulness.  No  domestic  kitten  could  be  more  so  ;  they  were  always  courting  intercourse  with  persons 
pacing  by,  and  in  the  expression  of  their  countenance,  which  was  always  open  and  smiling,  showed  the 
greatest  delight  when  noticed,  throwing  themselves  on  their  backs,  and  delighting  in  being  tickled 
and  rubbed.  On  board  ship  there  was  a  small  Musi  dog,  who  used  to  play  round  the  cage  with  the 
animal,  and  it  was  amusing  to  observe  the  playfulness  and  tenderness  with  which  the  latter  came  in 
contact  with  his  inferior-sized  companion.  When  fed  with  a  fowl  that  had  died,  he  seized  the  prey, 
and.  after  sucking  the  blood  and  tearing  it  a  little,  he  amused  himself  for  hours  in  throwing  it  about 
and  jumping  after  it,  in  the  manner  that  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse  before  it  is  quite  dead. 

"  He  never  seemed  to  look  on  man  or  children  as  prey,  but  as  companions,  and  the  natives  assert 
that  when  wild  these  animals  live  principally  on  poultry,  birds,  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  deer.  They 
are  not  found  in  numbers,  and  may  be  considered  rather  a  rare  animal,  even  in  the  southern  part  of 
Sumatra.  Both  specimens  were  procured  from  the  interior  of  Bencoolen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bencoolen 
River.  They  are  generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  villages,  and  are  not  dreaded  by  the  natives,  except 
as  far  as  they  may  destroy  their  poultry.  The  natives  assert  that  they  sleep  and  often  lay  wait  for  their 
prey  on  trees  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  they  derive  the  name  of  Dalian,  which  signifies  the  fork 
formed  by  the  branch  of  a  tree,  across  which  they  are  said  to  rest,  and  occasionally  stretch  themselves. 

"  Both  specimens  constantly  amused  themselves  in  jumping  and  clinging  to  the  top  of  their  cage, 
and  throwing  a  somerset,  or  twisting  themselves  round  in  the  manner  of  a  squirrel  when  confined,  the 
tail  being  extended,  and  showing  to  great  advantage  when  so  expanded." 

One  of  these  animals,  upon  its  arrival  in  this  country,  was  sent  to  Exeter  Change,  where  the 
noise  and  novelty  of  the  menagerie  appear  to  have  rendered  it  very  intractable  for  a  few  days  ;  but  it 
soon  became  perfectly  familiar,  and  fond  of  the  persons  who  were  employed  about  it.  It  was  rather 
less  voracious  than  a  leopard,  and  was  fed  with  beef  and  the  heads  of  fowls. 

The  Fdis  macrocelis  inhabits  Sumatra.  M.  Temminck  considers  that  it  is  also  found  on  the 
continent  of  India,  having  received  several  of  the  mantles  of  the  Daiakkers  which  were  made  of  the 
skin  of  this  animal. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  has  also  mentioned  a  very  large  Sumatran  animal  : — "It  is  called  RimaM- 
•mawj  in  the  southern  districts,  and  is  described  as  larger  than  the  tiger,  more  dangerous  and 
destructive,  and  as  making  his  attacks  in  a  different  manner,  not  crouching  and  darting  from  a  covert, 
but  rushing  furiously  and  steadily  forward,  and  enforcing  his  way  into  villages  and  houses.  It  is 
stated  to  have  a  mane  of  long  hair  on  its  head  and  neck,  to  have  a  tuft  at  the  extremity  of  its  tail,  to 
be  of  a  more  uniform  and  dark  colour,  and  to  have  a  larger  and  longer  head  than  the  tiger.  It  has 
been  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  by  no  means  common." 


THE  LEOPARD.* 

THIS  animal  is  usually  about  four  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  long  ;  it  is  of  a  rich  yellowish  fawn  colour,  paler  on  the  sides,  and  lost  in  the  pure  white  of  the 
belly.  It  is  covered  with  a  variety  of  annular  or  oval  black  spots,  and  the  sides  and  part  of  the  tail 
are  occupied  by  numerous  distinct  roses,  formed  by  the  near  approach  of  three  or  four  elongated  small 
dark  spots,  which  surround  a  central  area,  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  of  a  somewhat  deeper  colour  than 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  placed.  There  are  some  black  lines  on  the  lips,  and  bands  of  the  same 
OOiOtll  on  the  insidcs  of  the  legs  ;  two  or  three  imperfect  black  circles,  alternating  with  white,  also 
occur  (..wards  (he  extremity  of  the  tail. 

The  habits  of  the  Leopard  resemble  those  of  its  tribe,  already  described,  but  it  is  less  powerful. 

*  Felis  leopardus.     DSamareet. 
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This  twaui  i,  however,  superior  t,,  them  i..  one  reject— in  the  extreme  pliability  of  his  sp,,,e,  which 

him  nil  agility  and  velocity  surpass..,!,  perhaps,  l,y  no  other  ;mimal.  He  climbs  tivcs  with  such 
n-tonishing  rapidity  that  few  animals  are  safe  from  his  ravages.  Man  alone  seems  to  be  respected  by 
him  •  but, "if  presse  1  hint  by  the  hunter,  the  leopard  will  turn  upon  him,  and  it  requires  both  skill 
;in  ,  pi  ,  :,,,.,  the  fury  of  his  attacks.  .Many  instances  have  occurred  of  man  falling  a 

victim  to  the  leopard,  though  he  must,  in  general,  be  pressed  to  the  onset. 

T,,  !,f  the  lenpard  is  widely  extended  over  the  Old  World,  even  more  so  than   that  of 

the  lion  himself. 

In  the  year  17'IS,  Kolhen  rel  lies  that  two  leopards,  a   male  and  female,  with  three  nibs,  entered 

pfoldd  the  Oapeof  <!ood   Hope.      The  old  ones   killed  nearly  a  hundred   sheep,   and   regaled 

,'lves  on   the  blood.      When   they  were  saiialed,  they  tore  a  carcase  into  three  pieces,  and  gave 

a  part  to  ea-h  of  their  young  ones.      They  then  took  each  a  whole  sheep  ;  and,  thus  laden,  began  to 

move   i.tl1.   bur.   wc^re  discovered   in   their   retreat;  and  the   female,  with   the  young   ones,  was  killed, 

while  the  male  effected  his  escape. 

The  following  adventure  took   place  in   a  frontier  district  of  Southern   Africa   in    lX-2'2,  and  was 
ibed  by  one  of  the  two  individuals  so  perilously  engaged  in  it  : — 

Two  boors  returning  from  hunting  the  hartebecst  (the  <r,th-li>i>f  /mf,ri'!s),  fell  in  with  a  leopard  in 
a  mountain  ravine,  and  immediately  gave  chase  to  him.  The  animal  at  first  endeavoured  to  esca pe, 
b\-  clambering  up  a  precipice,  but,  being  hotly  pressed,  and  slightly  wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  he 
-11  his  pursuers  with  that  frantic  ferocity  which,  on  such  emergencies,  he  frequently  displays, 
aud.  springing  upon  the  man  who  had  fired  at  him,  tore  him  from  his  horse  to  the  ground,  biting  him 
at  the  same  time  verv  severely  on.  the  shoulder,  and  tearing  his  face  and  arms  with  his  claws.  The 
other  hunter,  seeing  the  danger  of  his  comrade,  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  attempted  to  shoot  the 
le  .pard  through  the  head  :  hut,  whether  owing  to  trepidation,  or  the  fear  of  wounding  his  friend,  or 
the  sudden  motions  of  the  animal,  he  unfortunately  missed  his  aim. 

Tli;-   leopard,   abandoning  his    prostrate   enemy,   darted   with    redoubled    fury  upon    this   second 

..•list,  and   so   fierce   aud    sudden  was   his  onset,  that,  before   the   boor  could  stab  him  with  his 

hunting-knife,  he  struck  him  in  the  eyes  with  his  claws,  and  had  torn  the  scalp  over  his  forehead.      In 

this  frightful  condition,  the  hunter  grappled  with  the  raging  beast,  and,  struggling  for  life,  they  rolled 

ner  down  a  steep  declivity.      All  this  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  other  man   had  scarcely  time  to 

:•  from  the  confusion  into  which  his  feline  foe  had  thrown  him,  to  seize  his  gun,  and  rush  forward 

to  aid  his  comrade,  when  he  beheld  them  rolling  together  down  the  steep  bank,  in  mortal  conflict.      In 

a  few  moments  he  was  at  the  bottom  with  them,  but  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  his  friend,  who  had  so 

gallantlv  defended  him.      The  leopard  had  torn  open  the  jugular  vein,  and  so  dreadfully  mangled  the 

throat  of  the  unfortunate    man,   that    his    death    was    inevitable  ;    and   his    comrade   had   only   the 

melaiicho!  .ion  of  completing  the  destruction  of  the  savage  be-ast,  which   was  already  much 

exhausted  by  several  deep  wounds  in  the  breast  from  the  desperate  knife  of  the  expiring  huntsman. 

It  i-,  onlv  when  fearful  of  being  disturbed  that  leopards  carry  off  the  body  of  their  victim   from 

the  spot  where  it  has  fallen  ;  and  even  in  such  cases  they  never  transfer  it  to  their  dens,  but  seek  out 

•-olitarv  place  in  which  to  glut  their  ravenous  cravings.      When   satiated  they  quit  the  carcase, 

to  which  they  never  return,  and  retire  to  their  dens  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  their  gluttonous  meal, 

until  their  renovated   appetite   stimulates   them  to  a  fresh   pursuit  of  prey.      Even 

iln'  female  is  not  -.infrequently  called  upon  to  protect  their  mutual  offspring  from  the  ravenous  jaws  of 
her  mali'  comp: 

Next  to  their  ferocity,  the  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  all  the  feline  tribe  is  suspicion.      It  is 

this  which  imparts,  even  to  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  group,  an  air  of  wiliness  and  malignity 

but  ill  assorting  with  their  gigantic  size  and  immense  muscular  power.      Of  this  feeling  they  can  never 

di\ested  ;   it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  even  in  the  domesticated  race,  but  becomes  still  more 

iiieh  are  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement      Those,  for  instance,  in  the  Zoological 

Gardens,  though  they  may  appeal-  reconciled  to  their  condition,  and  even  attached  to  their  keepers,  are 
Itertwd   by  the  unusual    occurrence,   and    become  restless,   uneasy,  and  mistrustful,  whenever 

Bl  place  in  the  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Sir  Emerson    'IV 'nt    has   recently  favoured    us  with    some   interesting   facts   in    reference  to    the 
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npard,  the  only  fonnidulile  example  of  the  /'V//r/(r  in  (  V\l<m.  ll<  'i>  •  .eribes  it,  MS  never  voluntarily 
intruding  itself  on  man,  and  as  hastily  retreating  from  his  presence,  ljut  as  sometimes  carry  in;,'  i.ll'dogs, 
and  even  men.  Tho  small-pox  makes  dreadful  ravages  in  the  island,  and  the  peculiar  odour  of  this 
disease  is  an  attraction  to  the  leopards. 

The  opinion  of  Major  Skinner,  who  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  interior  of  (  Vylon,  is 
quoted  by  Sir  Emerson,  in  favour  of  the  leopard's  pacific  disposition  towards  man,  adding  tin-  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  the  major  in  illustration  of  it : — 

"On  the  occasion  of  one  of  my  visits  to  Adam's  Peak,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  military  rceon- 
naisances  of  the  mountain  zone,  I  fixed  on  a  pretty  little  patena  (i.  e.,  meadow),  in  the  midst  of  an 
extensive  and  dense  forest  in  the  southern  segment  of  the  Peak  Range,  as  a  favourable  spot  for 
operations.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  after  descending  from  the  cone  of  the  peak,  to  have  found 
one's  way  to  this  point,  in  the  midst  of  so  vast  a  wilderness  of  trees,  had  not  long  experience  assured 
me  that  good  game  tracks  would  be  found  leading  to  it;  and  by  one  of  them  I  reached  it.  It  was  in 
the  afternoon,  just  after  one  of  those  tropical  sun-showers  which  decorate  every  branch  and  blade  with 
its  pendent  brilliants,  and  the  little  patena  was  covered  with  game,  either  driven  to  the  open  space  by 
the  drippings  from  the  leaves,  or  tempted  by  the  freshness  of  the  pasture.  There  were  several  pairs  of 
elk,  the  bearded,  antlered  male  contrasting  finely  with  his  mate,  and  other  varieties  of  garni;  in  a 
profusion  not  to  be  found  in  any  place  frequented  by  man.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  allow 
them  to  be  disturbed  by  the  rude  fall  of  the  axe,  in  our  necessity  to  establish  our  bivouac  for  the  night, 
and  they  were  so  unaccustomed  to  danger  that  it  was  long  before  they  took  alarm  at  our  noises. 

"  The  following  morning,  anxious  to  gain  a  height  in  time  to  avail  myself  of  the  clear  atmosphere 
of  sun-rise  for  my  observations,  I  started  off  by  myself  through  the  jungle,  leaving  orders  for  mv  men 
with  my  surveying  instruments  to  follow  my  track  by  the  notches  which  I  cut  in  the  bark  of  the  trees. 
On  leaving  the  plain,  I  availed  myself  of  a  fine  wide  game-track,  which  lay  in  my  direction,  and  had 
gone  perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  camp,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  slight  rustling  in  the  nilloo  (a  species 
of  acunthacem)  to  my  right,  and  in  another  instant,  by  the  spring  of  a  magnificent  leopard,  which,  in 
a  bound  full  eight  feet  in  height  over  the  lower  brushwood,  lighted  at  my  feet,  within  eighteen  inches 
of  the  spot  whereon  I  stood,  and  lay  in  a  crouching  position,  his  fiery,  gleaming  eyes  fixed  upon  me. 

"  The  predicament  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  I  had  no  weapon  of  defence,  and,  with  one  spring  or 
blow  of  his  paw,  the  beast  could  have  annihilated  me.  To  move  I  know  would  only  encourage  his 
attack.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment  that  I  had  heard  of  the  power  of  man's  eye  over  wild 
animals,  and  accordingly  I  fixed  my  gaze  as  intently  as  the  agitation  of  such  a  moment  enabled  me  on 
his  eyes.  We  stared  at  each  other  for  some  seconds,  when,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  the  beast  turned 
and  bounded  down  the  straight,  open  path  before  me.  This  scene  occurred  just  at  that  period  of  the 
morning  when  the  grazing  animals  retired  from  the  open  patena  to  the  cool  shade  of  the  forest  : 
doubtless,  the  leopard  had  taken  my  approach  for  that  of  a  deer,  or  some  such  animal.  And  if  his 
spring  had  been  at  a  quadruped  instead  of  a  biped,  his  distance  was  so  well  measured,  that  it  must 
have  landed  him  on  the  neck  of  a  deer,  an  .elk,  or  a  buffalo  ;  as  it  was,  one  pace  more  would  have  done 
for  me.  A  bear  would  not  have  let  his  victim  off  so  easily." 

THE   PANTHER.* 

THE  length  of  the  Panther  is  nearly  six  feet,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  three  feet.  The 
colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  bright  tawny-yellow,  paler  011  the  sides,  and  nearly  white  on 
the  belly;  the  animal  is  beautifully  marked  on  the  sides,  back,  and  flanks,  with  black  spots,  dispersed  in 
circles,  from  four  to  five  in  each,  and  a  spot  of  the  ordinary  colour  of  its  fur  appears  in  the  centre.  On 
the  face,  breast,  and  legs,  the  spots  are  single.  The  ears  are  short,  and  more  pointed  than  those  of 
the  tiger. 

Although  the  names  of  "leopard"  and  "panther"  have  been  long  familiar  in  common  language, 
and  have  conveyed  the  idea  of  two  distinct  species,  yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  scientific  writer  of 
the  Ia.it  generation  either  described,  or,  indeed,  appeared  to  know,  in  what  respect  the  animals  dill'eivd. 

*  Fells  Panlus.     Linnreus. 
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Colonel  H.  Smith  —whose  long  experience  and  accuracy  of  observation  we  have  often  rendered  available 
niul  who  deservedly  ranks  as  an  authority,  in  this  department  of  nature,  above  that  of  any  other  of  our 

n.u nralists says  : — "The  leopard,  when  compared  with  the  jaguar  and  the  panther  of  naturalists,  is 

uniformly  of  a  paler  yellowish  colour,  rather  smaller,  and  the  dots  rose-formed,  or  consisting  of  severa. 
.lots  |urti;illy  united  into  a  circular  figure,  in  some  instances,  and  into  a  quadrangular,  triangular,  or 
other  less  determinate  form,  in  others  ;  there  are  also  several  single  isolated  black  spots,  which  more 
especially  occur  on  the  outside  of  the  limbs." 

The  panther,  according  to  Professor  Lichtenstein,  of  Berlin,  "resembles  the  jaguar  in  having  the 
same  number  of  rows  of  spots,  but  is  distinguished  by  having  no  full  spots  on  the  dorsal  line."  But, 
as  Colonel  H.  Smith  observes,  it  does  not  appear  that  full  spots  on  the  dorsal  line  always  constitute  the 
specific  character  of  the  jaguar;  and  the  Asiatic  leopard  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity, 
though  it  does  not,  in  other  respects,  resemble  the  American  animal.  Mr.  Swaiiison — after  copying 
Colonel  Smith's  description  of  the  leopard — proceeds  to  say  : — "  Our  own  opinion  of  the  specific  dis- 
similarity between  the  leopard  and  the  panther,  judging  from  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  is  in 
perfect  unison  with  that  of  Colonel  Smith  ;  whilst  the  following  remark  of  that  observing  naturalist 
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incidentally  inserted  in  his  account  of  the  panther  of  antiquity,  seems  to  us  almost  conclusive  : — '  The 
open  spots,  which  mark  all  the  panthers,  have  the  inner  surface  of  the  annuli,  or  rings,  more  fulvous  (in 
other  words,  darker)  than  the  general  colour  of  the  sides  ;  but,  in  the  leopard,  no  such  distinction 
appears;  nor  is  there  room,  as  the  small  and  more  congregated  dots  are  too  close  to  admit  it.'  In 
truth,  if  there  is  any  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  most  accurate  figures  hitherto  published,  the  SHIM] I 
spots  of  the  leopard  and  the  large  ones  of  the  panther  must  strike  even  a  casual  observer,  and  lead 
him  to  believe  that  the  two  animals  were  called  by  different  names." 

The  following  interesting  particulars  of  an  encounter  with  one  of  these  animals  are  from  the  pen 
of  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  it  : — 

"  I  was  at  Jaffna,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
when,  one  morning,  my  servant  called  me  an  hour  or  two  before  my  usual  time,  with  '51 
i-  !  people  sent  for  master's  dogs — tiger  in  the  town  !'     Now,  my  clogs  chanced  to  be  some  very 
MgeiMCate   specimens  of  a  fine  species,  called  the  Poligar  dog,  which  I  should  designate  as  :i  sort    of 
wiry  haired  greyhound,  without  scent.      I   kept   them  to  hunt  jackals;  but  tigers  are  very  different 
things.      By  the  way,  there  are  no  real  tigers  in  Ceylon  ;   but  leopards  and  panthers  are  always  calleil 
so,   h\    nurs.-lves  as  well   as  by  the  natives.     This  turned  out  to   be  a  panther.     My  gun  chanced 
•  be  put  together ;  and,  while  my  servant  was  doing  it,  the  collector  and  two  medical  men,   who 
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had  recently  arrived,  in  consequence  of  the  cholera-morbus  having  just  then  readied  Ceylon  from  the 
( 'ontinent,  came  to  my  door,  tlie  former  armed  with  a,  fowling-piece,  and  the  two  latter  with  remark- 
ably blunt  hog-spears.  They  insisted  upon  setting  off,  without  waiting  for  my  gun  — •  proceeding  nut 
much  to  my  taste.  The  tiger  (I  must  continue  to  call  him  so)  had  taken  refuge  in  a  hut,  tin'  root'  ot 
which,  like  those  of  Ceylon  huts  in  general,  spread  to  the  ground  like  an  umbrella  ;  the  only  aperture 
into  it  was  a  small  door,  about  four  feet  high.  The  collector  wanted  to  get  the  tiger  out,  at  once.  I 
begged  to  wait  for  my  gun ;  but  no — the  fowling-piece  (loaded  with  ball,  of  course,)  and  the  two  hog- 
spears  were,  quite  enough.  I  got  a  hedge-stake,  and  awaited  my  fate,  from  very  shame.  At  this 
moment,  to  my  great  delight,  there  arrived  from  the  fort  an  English  officer,  two  artillerymen,  and  a 
Malay  captain  ;  and  a  pretty  figure  we  should  have  cut  without  them,  as  the  event  will  show.  ]  was 
now  quite  ready  to  attack,  and  my  gun  came  a  minute  afterwards.  The  whole  scene  which  follows 
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took  place  within  an  inclosure,  about  twenty  feet  square,  formed,  on  three  sides,  by  a  strong  fence  (it 
palmyra  leaves,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  hut.  At  the  door  of  this  the  two  artillerymen  planted  them- 
selves, and  the  Malay  captain  got  at  the  top,  to  frighten  the  tiger  out,  by  worrying  it — an  easy 
operation,  as  the  huts  there  are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  loaves.  One  of  the  artillerymen  wanted  to  go 
in  to  the  tiger,  but  we  would  not  suffer  it.  At  last,  the  beast  sprang.  This  man  received  him  on  his 
bayonet,  which  he  thrust  apparently  down  his  throat,  firing  his  piece  at  the  same  moment.  The 
bayonet  broke  off  short,  leaving  less  than  three  inches  on  the  musket  ;  the  rest  remained  in  the  nnimal, 
but  was  invisible  to  us.  The  shot  went,  probably,  through  his  cheek,  for  it  certainly  did  not  seriously 
injure  him,  as  lie  instantly  rose  upon  his  legs,  with  a  loud  roar,  and  placed  his  paws  upon  the  soldier's 
l>reast.  At  this  moment  the  animal  appeared  to  me  about  to  reach  the  eentre  of  the  man's  face  ;  but 
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I  had  -.-arc, -lv  time  to  observe  this  when  the  tiger,  stooping  his  head,  seized  the  soldier's  arm  in  his 
mouth,  timir'd  him  half  round,  staggering,  threw  him  over  on  his  hack,  and  fell  upon  him.  Our  dread 
n,,w  was  ilmt,  if  we  ihvd  u)>on  the  tiger,  we  might  kill  the  man.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  pause, 
ulicn  his  comrade  attacked  the  beast  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gallant  fellow  himself  had 
done,  lie  struck  his  bayonet  into  his  head;  the  tiger  rose  at  him— he  fired;  and  this  time  the  ball 
took  effect,  and  in  the  head.  The  animal  staggered  backwards,  and  we  all  poured  in  our  tire,  lie 
still  kicked  and  writhed,  when  the  gentlemen  with  the  hog-spears  advanced,  and  fixed  him,  while  he 
wa>  finished  by  some  natives  beating  him  on  the  head  with  hedge-stakes.  The  brave  artilleryman 
was,  after  all,  but  slightly  hurt.  He  claimed  the  skin,  which  was  very  cheerfully  given  to  him. 
There  was,  however,  a  cry  among  the  natives,  that  the  head  should  be  cut  off.  It  was  ;  and  in  so 
doing  (lie  knife  caine  directly  across  the  baymtet.  The  animal  measured  little  less  than  four  feet,  from 
the  root  of  the  tail  to  the  muzzle.  There  was  no  tradition  of  a  tiger  having  been  in  Jaffna  before. 
Indeed,  this  one  must  have  either  come  a  distance  of  almost  twenty  miles,  or  have  swam  across  an  arm 
of  the  sea  nearly  two  in  breadth  ;  for  Jaffna  stands  on  a  peninsula,  on  which  there  is  110  jungle  of  any 
magnitude." 

The  following  interesting  account  of  a  panther,  named  Sal,  is  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Mrs.  Bowdich 
(afterwards  Mis.  Lee),  and  is  too  valuable  to  suffer  abridgment.  Not  only  is  the  story  beautifully  told, 
but  it  is  clearly  shown  that,  at  least,  some  of  the  race  become,  through  kind  treatment,  capable  of  great 
attachment  and  gentleness  : — 

"  This  panther  and  another  were  found,  when  very  young,  in  the  forest,  apparently  deserted  by 
their  mother.  They  were  taken  to  the  King  of  Ashantee,  in  whose  palace  they  lived  several  weeks, 
when  my  hero,  being  much  larger  than  his  companion,  suffocated  him  in  a  fit  of  romping,  and  was 
then  sent  to  Mr.  Hutchison,  the  i-esident  left  by  Mr.  Bowdich  at  Coomassie.  This  gentleman,  observing 
that  the  animal  was  very  docile,  took  pains  to  tame  him,  and  in  a  great  measure  succeeded.  When 
he  was  about  a  year  old,  Mr.  Hutchison  returned  to  Cape  Coast,  and  had  him  led  through  the  country 
by  a  chain,  occasionally  letting  him  loose  when  eating  was  going  forward,  when  lie  would  sit  by  his 
master's  side,  and  receive  his  share  with  comparative  gentleness.  Once  or  twice  he  purloined  a  fowl, 
but  easily  gave  it  up  to  Mr.  Hutchison,  on  being  allowed  a  portion  of  something  else.  The  day  of  his 
arrival  he  was  placed  in  a  small  court,  leading  to  the  private  rooms  of  the  governor,  and,  after  dinner, 
was  led  by  a  thin  cord  into  the  room,  where  he  received  our  salutations  with  some  degree  of  roughness, 
but  with  perfect  good  humour.  On  the  least  encouragement,  he  laid  his  paws  upon  our  shoulders, 
rubbed  his  head  upon  us,  and,  his  teeth  and  claws  having  been  filed,  there  was  no  danger  of  tearing 
our  clothes.  He  was  kept  in  the  above  court  for  a  week  or  two,  and  evinced  no  ferocity,  except  when 
one  of  the  servants  tried  to  pull  his  food  from  him  ;  he  then  caught  the  offender  by  the  leg  and  tore 
out  a  piece  of  flesh,  but  he  never  seemed  to  owe  him  any  ill-will  afterwards.  He  one  morning  broke 
his  cord  ;  and,  the  cry  being  given,  the  castle  gates  were  shut,  and  a  chase  commenced.  After  leading 
his  pursuers  two  or  three  times  round  the  ramparts,  and  knocking  over  a  few  children,  by  bouncing 
against  them,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  caught,  and  led  quietly  back  to  his  quarters,  under  one  of  the 
guns  of  the  fortress. 

"By  degrees  the  fear  of  him  subsided,  and,  orders  having  been  given  to  the  sentinels  to  j  ire  vent 
liis  escape  through  the  gates,  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased,  and  a  boy  was  appointed  to 
prevent  him  from  intruding  into  the  apartments  of  the  officers.  His  keeper,  however,  generally  passed 
his  watch  in  sleeping,  and  Sa'i,  as  the  panther  was  called,  after  the  royal  giver,  roamed  at  large.  On 
NMMB  li<- found  his  servant  sitting  on  the  step  of  the  door,  upright,  but  fast  asleep,  when  he 
lifted  his  paw,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which  laid  him  flat,  and  then  stood  wagging 
his  tail,  as  if  enjoying  the  mischief  he  had  committed.  He  became  exceedingly  attached  to  the 
!»ir,  and  followed  him  everywhere  like  a  dog.  His  favourite  station  was  at  a  window  of  the 
sitting-room,  which  overlooked  the  whole  town  ;  there,  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  his  fore  paws  resting 
"ii  the  ledge  of  the  window,  and  his  chin  laid  between  them,  he  appeared  to  amuse  himself  with  what 
•was  passing  beneath.  The  children  also  stood  with  him  at  the  window  ;  and  one  day,  finding  his 

""  ineumbrance,  and  that  they  could  not  get  their  chairs  close,  they  used  their  united  eit'ons 

io  pull  him  down  by  the  tail.  He  one  morning  missed  the  governor,  who  was  settling  a  dispute  in 
tli.-  h;dl,  and  who,  being  surrounded  by  black  people,  was  hidden  from  the  view  of  his  favourite.  Sat 
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wandered,  with  a  dejected  look,  to  various  parts  of  tlu>  fortress  in  search  of  him  ;  and,  while  absent  on 
this  errand,  the  audience  ceased,  the  governor  returned  to  his  private  rooms,  and  seated  himself  at  a 
table  to  write.  Presently  he  heard  a  heavy  step  coming  up  the  stairs,  and,  raising  his  eves  to  the  open 
dour,  he  beheld  Sa'i.  At  that  moment  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  for  Sal  immediately  sprang  from  the 
door  on  to  his  neck.  Instead,  however,  of  devouring  him,  he  laid  his  head  close  to  the  gmeniniv, 
rubbed  his  cheek  upon  his  shoulder,  wagged  his  tail,  and  tried  to  evince  his  happiness.  (  Iccasionally) 
however,  the  panther  caused  a  little  alarm  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  castle,  and  the  poor  woman  who 
swept  the  floors,  or,  to  speak  technically,  the  pra-pra  woman,  was  made  ill  by  her  fright.  She  was 
one  day  sweeping  the  boards  of  the  great  hall  with  a  short  broom,  and  in  an  attitude  nearly  approaching 
to  all-fours,  and  Sai,  who  was  hidden  under  one  of  the  sofas,  suddenly  leapt  upon  her  back,  where  lie 
stood  in  triumph.  She  screamed  so  violently  as  to  summon  the  other  servants,  but  they,  seeing  the 
panther,  as  they  thought,  in  the  act  of  swallowing  her,  one  and  all  scampered  off  as  quickly  as  possible; 
nor  was  she  released  till  the  governor,  who  heard  the  noise,  came  to  her  assistance.  Strangers  were 
naturally  uncomfortable  when  they  saw  so  powerful  a  beast  at  perfect  liberty,  and  many  were  the 
ridiculous  seencs  which  took  place,  as  they  did  not  like  to  own  their  alarm,  and  were  yet  perfectly 
unable  to  retain  their  composure  in  his  presence. 

"This  interesting  animal  was  well  fed  twice  every  day,  but  never  given  anything  with  life  in  it. 
He  stood  about  two  feet  high,  and  was  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  thickly  spotted  with  black  rosettes  ; 
and,  from  the  good  feeding,  and  the  care  taken  to  clean  him,  his  skin  shone  like  silk.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  very  animated  and  good-tempered,  and  he  was  particularly  gentle  to  children  ; 
lie  would  lie  down  on  the  mats  by  their  side  when  they  slept,  and  even  the  infant  shared  his  caresses, 
and  remained  unhurt.  During  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Cape  Coast  I  was  much  occupied  by 
making  arrangements  for  my  departure  from  Africa,  but  generally  visited  my  future  companion  every 
day,  and  we,  in  consequence,  became  great  friends  before  we  sailed.  He  was  conveyed  on  board  the 
\essel  in  a  large  wooden  cage,  thickly  barred  in  the  front  with  iron.  Even  this  confinement  was  not 
deemed  a  sufficient  protection  by  the  canoe-men,*  who  were  so  alarmed  at  taking  him  from  the  shore 
to  the  vessel,  that,  in  their  confusion,  they  dropped  cage  and  all  into  the  sea.  For  a  few  minutes  I 
gave  up  my  poor  panther  as  lost,  but  some  sailors  jumped  into  a  boat  belonging  to  the  vessel,  and 
dragged  him  out  in  safety.  The  beast  himself  seemed  completely  subdued  by  his  ducking,  and,  as  no 
one  dared  to  open  his  cage  to  diy  it,  he  rolled  himself  up  in  one  corner,  nor  roused  himself  till  after 
an  interval  of  some  days,  when  he  recognised  my  voice.  When  I  first  spoke  he  raised  his  head,  held 
H  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  to  listen  ;  and  when  I  came  fully  into  his  view,  he  jumped  on  his  legs 
and  appeared  frantic  ;  he  rolled  himself  over  and  over,  he  howled,  he  opened  his  enormous  jaws  and 
cried,  and  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  torn  his  cage  to  pieces.  However,  as  his  violence  subdued,  he 
contented  himself  with  thrusting  his  paws  and  nose  through  the  bars  of  the  cage,  to  receive  my  caresses. 
I  suspect  that  he  had  suffered  from  sea-sickness,  as  he  had  apparently  loathed  all  food  ;  but  after  this 
period  he  ate  everything  that  was  given  to  him. 

"  The  greatest  treat  I  could  bestow  upon  my  favourite  was  lavender  water.  Mr.  Hutchison  had 
told  me  that,  on  the  way  from  Ashantee,  he  drew  a  scented  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  which  was 
immediately  seized  on  by  the  panther,  who  reduced  it  to  atoms ;  nor  could  he  venture  to  open  a  bottle 
of  perfume  when  the  animal  was  near,  he  was  so  eager  to  enjoy  it.  I  indulged  him  twice  a-week,  by 
making  a  cup  of  stiff  paper,  pouring  a  little  lavender  water  into  it,  and  giving  it  to  him  through  the 
ban  ofhia  cage  :  he  would  drag  it  to  him  with  great  eagerness,  roll  himself  over  it,  nor  rest  till  the 
smell  had  evaporated.  By  this  I  taught  him  to  put  out  his  paws  without  showing  his  nails,  always 
refusing  the  lavender  water  till  he  had  drawn  them  back  again;  and,  in  a  short  time,  he  never,  on  anv 
occasion,  protruded  his  claws  when  offering  me  his  paw. 

•'  Wi-  lay  eight  weeks  in  the  river  Gaboon,  where  he  had  plenty  of  excellent  food,  but  was  never 
suffered  to  leave  his  cage,  on  account  of  the  deck  being  always  filled  with  black  strangers,  to  whom  he 
had  a  very  decided  aversion,  although  lie  was  perfectly  reconciled  to  white  people.  His  indignation, 
however,  was  constantly  excited  by  the  pigs,  when  they  were  suffered  to  run  past  his  cage  ;  and  the 

•The  panther,  in  these  countries,  is  a  sacred  or  Fetish  animal;  and  not  only  is  a  heavy  fine  extorted  from  those  who  kill 
lint  the  Fetish  is  supposed  to  revenge  his  death  by  cursing  the  offender. 
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-ii;lit  of  one  of  tin-  monkevs  put  liini  in  complete  fury.  While  at  anchor  in  tin-  before-ment  ioned 
ri\  IT.  MII  urMiii;  outani;  (.^ i  in  in  Siifi/i-im)  w.tn  brought  for  sale,  and  lived  three  days  mi  hoard  ;  and  1 
shall  never  forget  tin-  uncontrollable  rage  of  the  one,  or  the  agony  of  tlie  other,  at  this  meeting.  The 
•  inuii.'  «:!•*  alimit  three  feet  high,  and  very  powerful  in  proportion  to  his  si/e  ;  so  that  when  lie  fled, 
\iiih  extraordinary  rapidity,  from  the  panther  to  the  further  end  of  the  deck,  neither  men  nor  things 
remained  upright  when  they  o]iposed  his  jirogi-ess  :  there  he  took  refuge  in  a  sail,  and,  although 
sjenrrallv  obedient  to  the  voiee  of  his  master,  force  was  necessary  to  make  him  quit  the  shelter  of  its 
folds.  As  to  the  jiauther,  his  back  rose  in  an  arch,  his  tail  was  elevated  and  perfectly  stiff,  his  eyes 
flashed,  and,  as  he  howled,  he  showed  his  huge  teeth  ;  then,  as  if  forgetting  the  bars  before  him,  he 
tried  to  spring  on  the  orang,  to  tear  him  to  atoms.  It  was  long  before  he  recovered  his  tranquillity  ; 
da\  and  night  he  appeared  to  be  on  the  wateh  ;  and  the  approach  of  a  large  monkey  we  had  on  board, 
or  the  intrusion  of  a  black  man,  brought  a  return  of  his  agitation. 

"  We,  at  length,  sailed  for  England,  with  an  ample  supply  of  provisions;  but,  unhappily,  we  were 
boarded  by  pirates  during  the  voyage,  and  nearly  reduced  to  starvation.  My  panther  must  have 
]>erished  had  it  not  been  for  a  collection  of  more  than  three  hundred  parrots  with  which  we  sailed  from 
the  river,  and  which  died  very  fast  while  we  were  in  the  north-west  trades.  Sa'i's  allowance  was  one 
per  diem  ;  but  this  was  so  scanty  a  pittance  that  he  became  ravenous,  and  had  not  patience  to  pick  all 
the  feathers  off  before  he  commenced  his  meal.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  became  very  ill,  and 
refused  even  this  small  quantity  of  food.  Those  around  tried  to  persuade  me  that  he  suffered  from  the 
colder  climate;  but  his  dry  nose  and  paws  convinced  me  that  he  was  feverish,  and  I  had  him  taken 
out  of  his  cage  ;  when,  instead  of  jumping  about  and  enjoying  his  liberty,  he  lay  down,  and  rested  his 
head  upon  my  feet.  I  then  made  him  three  pills,  each  containing  two  grains  of  calomel.  The  boy  who 
had  the  charge  of  him,  and  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  held  his  jaws  open,  and  I  pushed  the 
medicine  down  his  throat.  Early  the  next  morning  I  went  to  visit  my  patient,  and  found  his  guard 
sleeping  in  the  cage  with  him  ;  and  having  administered  a  further  dose  to  the  invalid,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  perfectly  cured  by  the  evening.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  London 
Docks  Sai  was  taken  ashore  and  presented  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  who  placed  him  in  Exeter  Change, 
to  be  taken  care  of,  till  she  herself  went  to  Oatlands.  He  remained  there  for  some  weeks,  and  was 
suffered  to  roam  about  the  greater  part  of  the  day  without  any  restraint.  On  the  morning  previous  to 
the  Duchess's  departure  from  town,  she  went  to  visit  her  new  pet,  played  with  him,  and  admired  his 
healthy  appearance  and  gentle  deportment.  In  the  evening,  when  her  Royal  Highness's  coachman 
went  to  take  him  away,  he  was  dead,  in  consequence  of  an  inflammation  of  his  lungs." 

THE  JAGUAE* 

THIS  is  the  form  of  the  leopard  found  in  the  New  World;  and  hence  it  is  called  the  American  panther. 
It  is  robust,  far  stouter  than  the  leopard,  and  is  very  strongly  built.  The  body  is  thicker,  the  limbs 
shorter  and  fuller,  and  the  tail  scarcely  reaches  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  well  up  on  its  feet. 
The  head  is  larger,  and  rather  shorter  than  that  of  the  leopard,  and  the  profile  of  the  forehead  more 
prominent.  When  full  grown,  the  animal  is  said  to  measure  from  four  to  five  feet  from  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  tail. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  given  the  best  description  of  the  jaguar.  Showing  how  it  varies  from  the  leopard^ 
,  >  :  '-These  differences  of  form  are  accompanied  by  differences  of  colour  and  markings  equally 
decisive.  The  general  appearance  is,  at  the  first  glance,  the  same  in  both;  but  the'  open  roses  of  the 
leopard  are  scarcely  more  than  half  the  si/.e  of  those  of  the  jaguar,  and  they  all  inclose  a  space  of  one 
uniform  colour,  in  which,  unless  in  some  rare  and  accidental  instances,  no  central  spots  exist  ;  while  in 
the  latter  animal,  most  of  those  which  are  arranged  along  the  upper  surface,  near  the  middle  line  of 
the  back,  an-  distinguished  by  one  or  two  small  black  spots  inclosed  within  their  circuit.  The  middle 
line  it-elf  i~  occupied  in  the  leopard  by  open  roses  intermixed  with  a  few  black  spots  of  small  sixe  and 
roundish  form  ;  that  of  ilic  jaguar,  on  the  contrary,  is  marked  by  one  or  two  regular  longitudinal  lines 
of  broad,  elongated,  deep-black  patches,  sometimes  extending  several  inches  in  length,  and  occasionally 

*  Fclia  on<;a.     Linna-us — Felis  onza.     Marcgrave. 
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forming  an  almost  continuous  band  from  between  the  shoulders  to  the  tail.  The  black  rings  towards 
the  tip  of  the  hitter  are  also  more  completely  circular  than  in  the  leopard." 

The  jaguar  is  a  native  of  South  America — principally  Paraguay  and  the  Brazils — but  it  is  said  to 
have  been  found  from  the  southern  extremity  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  boa  constrictor  is  its 
mortal  enemy.  Humboldt  thus  describes  the  nocturnal  life  of  the  jaguar  in  his  journals,  written  on 
the  spot  : — 

"A  striking  evidence  of  the  impenetrability  of  particular  parts  of  the  forest  is  afforded  by  a  trait, 
related  by  an  Indian,  of  the  habits  of  the  large  American  tiger,  or  panther-like  jaguar.  While  in  the 


THE   JAGUAR,    OR   AMERICAN   PAOTHER. 

Llanos  of  Verinas  and  the  Meta,  and  in  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayi-es,  the  introduction  of  European 
cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  has  enabled  the  beasts  of  prey  to  find  an  abundant  subsistence — so  that, 
since  the  first  discovery  of  America,  their  numbers  have  increased  exceedingly  in  those  extended  grassy 
steppes,  their  congeners  in  the  dense  forests  around  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco  lead  a  very  different 
and  far  less  easy  life.  In  a  bivouac,  near  the  junction  of  the  Cassiquaire  with  the  Orinoco,  we  had  the 
misfortune  of  losing  a  large  dog,  to  which  we  were  much  attached,  as  the  most  faithful  and  affectionate 
companion  of  our  wanderings.  Being  still  uncertain  whether  he  had  actually  been  killed  by  the 
VOL.  II.  19 
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jaguars,  a  faint  ho|>e  of  recovering  liini  induced  UH,  in  return!  11.1;  from  tin-  mission  of  Esmeralda  through 
the  swarms  of  mnsqtiitoes  by  which  it  is  infested,  to  spend  another  nitwit  at  the  .spot  where  we  hail  so 
long  sought  him  in  vain.  \V~e  heard  the  cries  of  the  jaguar — probably  the  very  individual  which  \ve 
suspected  of  the  deed — extremely  near  to  us  ;  and,  as  the  clouded  sky  made  astronomical  observations 
im|M>s.sible,  we  passed  part  of  the  uight  in  making  our  interpreter  repeat  to  us  the  accounts  given  by 
our  native  boat's  crew  of  the  tigers  of  the  country.  The  black  jaguar  was,  they  said,  not  unfreqnent  ly 
found  there  :  it  is  the  largest  and  most  bloodthirsty  variety,  with  the  black  spots  scarcely  distinguishable. 
on  its  deep-brown  skin.  It  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Maraguaca  and  Unturan.  One  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Durimund  tribe  then  related  to  us  that  jaguars  are  often  led,  by  their  love  of  wandering 
and  by  their  rapaeitv,  to  lose  themselves  in  such  impenetrable  parts  of  the  forest,  that  they  can  no 
longer  hunt  along  the  ground,  and  live,  instead,  in  the  trees,  where  they  are  the  terror  of  the  families 
of  monkeys  and  the  kinkajou."  * 

The  proprietor  of  a  farm  told  Humboldt,  when  visiting  a  small  farm,  the  Conuco  of  Bermudez, 
opposite  tlie  Bisco  del  Cuchivano,  that  the  latter,  or  crevice,  was  inhabited  by  jaguars.  They  passed 
the  day  in  caverns,  and  roamed  around  human  habitations  at  night.  Being  well  fed,  they  grew  there 
to  the  length  of  six  feet.  One  of  them  had,  during  the  preceding  year,  devoured  a  horse  belonging 
to  the  farm,  lie  dragged  his  prey,  011  a  fine  moonlight  night,  across  the  savannah,  to  the  foot  of  a 
silk  cotton-tree  of  an  enormous  size.  The  groans  of  the  dying  horse  awoke  the  slaves  of  the  farm,  who 
went  out  armed  with  lances  and  long-bladed  knives.  The  jaguar,  crouching  over  his  prey,  calmly 
waited  their  approach,  and  fell  only  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance. 

On  one  occasion,  in  his  travels,  where  the  bushes  were  thickest,  the  horses  of  the  party  were 
frightened  by  the  yell  of  an  animal  that  seemed  to  follow  them  closely.  It  was  a  large  jaguar,  which 
had  roamed  for  three  years  among  the  neighbouring  mountains.  He  had  constantly  escaped  the  pur- 
suits of  the  boldest  hunters,  and  had  earned  off  horses  and  mules  from  the  midst  of  inelosures  ;  but, 
having  no  want  of  food,  had  not  yet  attacked  men.  The  negro  who  conducted  the  travellers  uttered 
wild  cries,  expecting,  by  these  means,  to  frighten  the  jaguar  •  but  his  efforts  were  ineffectual. 

At  another  time,  Humboldt  says: — "Whilst  picking  up  some  spangles  of  mica  agglomerated 
together  in  the  sand,  I  discovered  the  recent  footsteps  of  a  jaguar,  easily  distinguishable  from  their  form 
and  size.  The  animal  had  gone  towards  the  forest,  and,  turning  my  eyes  on  that  side,  I  found  mvself 
within  eighty  paces  of  a  jaguar  that  was  lying  under  the  thick  foliage  of  a  silk  cotton-tree.  No  tiger 
had  ever  appeared  to  me  so  large.  I  was  extremely  alarmed,  yet  sufficiently  master1  of  myself  and  my 
motions  to  enable  me  to  follow  the  advice  the  Indians  had  so  often  given  us  as  to  how  we  were  to  act 
in  such  cases. 

"I  continued  to  walk  on  without  running,  avoided  moving  my  arms,  and  I  thought  I  observed 
that  the  jaguar's  attention  was  fixed  on  a  herd  of  capybarast  which  was  crossing  the  river.  I  then 
began  to  return,  making  a  large  circuit  towards  the  edge  of  the  water.  As  the  distance  increased,  I 
thought  I  might  accelerate  my  pace.  How  often  was  I  tempted  to  look  back,  in  order  to  assure  myself 
that  I  was  not  pursued  !  Happily,  I  yielded  very  tardily  to  this  desire.  The  jaguar  had  remained 
motionless.  These  enormous  cats  with  spotted  robes  are  so  well  fed  in  countries  abounding  with  capy- 
baras,  pecaries,  and  deer,  that  they  rarely  attack  men.  I  arrived  out  of  breath,  and  related  my  ad\  «-n 
ture  to  the  Indians ;  but  they  appeared  very  little  interested  with  my  story."  They  went,  as  soon  as 
they  had  loaded  their  guns,  in  pursuit  of  the  jaguar  ;  but  he  was  gone. 

The  tigers,  or  jaguars,  enter  the  village  at  Atures,  and  devour  the  swine  of  the  poor  Indians.  One 
day,  two  of  their  children — a  boy  and  a  girl — about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  were  seated  on  the 
grass  near  it,  in  the  middle  of  a  savannah.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  jaguar  issued  from  the 
forest,  and  approached  the  children,  bounding  around  them  ;  sometimes  he  hid  himself  in  the  high 
grass,  sometimes  he  sprang  forward,  his  back  bent,  his  head  hung  down  in  the  manner  of  our  cats. 
'I'll-  li'  I  le  boy  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  his  danger  only  when  the  jaguar,  with  one  of  his  paws,  gave  him 
.some  blows  on  the  head.  These  blows,  at  first  slight,  became  ruder  and  ruder;  the  claws  of  the 
.jaguar  wounded  the  ehild,  and  the  blood  flowed  freely.  The  little  girl  then  took  the  branch  of  a  live, 
strurk  the  animal,  and  it  (led  from  her.  The  Indians  ran  up  at  the  cries  of  the  children,  and  saw  the 

*  Cercoleptes  caudivolrulus.     (See  vol.  i.,  page  353.)  f  Vol.  i.,  page  240. 
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jaguar,  which  then  bounded  oil'  without,  making  the  least  show  of  resistance.  "The  little  boy,"  says 
Humboldt,  "  was  brought  to  us,  and  he  appeared  lively  and  intelligent.  The  elaw  of  the  jaguar  had  torn 
away  the  skin  from  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  and  there  was  a  second  scar  at  the  top  of  the  head. 


THE  JAGUAR  STRANGLED  1ST  THE  BOA. 

This  was  a  singular  fit  of  playfulness  in  an  animal  which,  though  not  difficult  to  be  tamed  in  our 

geries,  nevertheless  always  shows  itself  wild  and  ferocious  in  its  natural  state.     If  we  admit  that, 

being  sure  of  its  prey,  it  played  with  the  little  Indian  as  our  cats  play  with  birds  whose  wings  have 
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beeu  cli|i|M-il,  how  skill  we  explain  the  jwitience  of  a  jaguar  of  large  size,  which  finds  itself  attacked  by 
a  jjirl  f  It'  the  jaguar  were  not  pressed  by  hunger,  why  did  it  approacli  the  children  at  all?  There  is 
something  mysterious  in  the  affections  and  hatreds  of  animals.  We  have  known  lions  kill  three  or 
four  dogs  that  were  put  into  their  den,  and  instantly  caress  a  fifth,  which,  less  timid,  took  the  king  of 
animals  by  the  inane.  These  are  instincts  of  which  we  know  not  the  secret" 

THE  CHEETAH.* 

THIS  animal,  called  also  the  Chetah  and  the  Hunting  Leopard,  exhibits,  both  in  its  external  forms 
and  habits,  such  a  mixture  of  the  feline  and  canine  tribes,  as  to  justify,  apparently,  the  appropriate 

name  C-ytuiilurug,  employed  by  M.  Wagler  to  designate  it  as  a 
genus. 

Thus,  as  Mr.  Bennett  observes,  the  hunting  leopard,  uniting 
to  the  system  of  dentition  the  general  habit  and  many  of  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  cats,  some  of  the  distinguishing 
features,  and  much  of  the  intelligence,  the  teachableness,  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  dog,  becomes  a  sort  of  connecting  link 
between  two  groups  of  animals  otherwise  completely  separated, 
and  exhibiting  scarcely  any  other  character  in  common  than 
the  carnivorous  propensities  by  which  both  are  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  actuated  and  inspired. 

Mr.  Bennett  continues  :  "  Intermediate  in  size  and  shape 
between  the  leopard  and  the  hound,  he  is  slenderer  in  his  body,  more  elevated  on  his  legs,  and  less 
flattened  on  the  fore  part  of  his  head  than  -the  former,  while  he  is  deficient  in  the  peculiarly  graceful 
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and  lengthened  form,  both  of  head  and  body,  which  characterises  the  latter.     His  tail  is  entirely  that 
'••»<  ;  and  Ins  limbs,  although  more  elongated  than  in  any  other  species  of  that  group,  seem  to  lie 
*  Felisjiibata.    Schreber  —  Cynailurus  jubatus.    Wagler. 
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better  fitted   for  strong  muscular  exertion  than    for  action  and  long-continued  speed."       Thus   Mi. 
Bennett  is  of  opinion  that  the  cheetah  more  nearly  approaches  the  cats  than  the  dogs,  and  cimtinurs 
it  among  the  former. 

The  anatomy  of  this  animal,  as  demonstrated  by  Professor  Owen,  shows,  indeed,  that  in  internal 
structure  this  creature  is  undoubtedly  feline.  He  commenced  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  remarking  on 
Felix  as  a  truly  natural  genus,  and  by  observing  that  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  animals  composing 
it  offers  even  fewer  differences  than  their  outward  forms. 

The  principal  deviation  from  the  common  type  was  stated  to  be  that  which  obtains  in  the  organ  , 
of  voice  of  the  lion  (and,  as  Mr.  Martin  has  observed,  in  those  of  the  jaguar  also),  where  the  larynx  is 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  bony  palate,  the  soft  palat  < 
the  tongue  being  proportionally  increased  in  length,  thus  forming  a  gradually  expanded  passage,  which 
leads  from  the  glottis,  where  the  air  is  rendered  so  sonorous,  to  the  mouth.  This  structure,  Professor 
Owen  remarks,  may  contribute  in  the  lion  to  produce  the  peculiar  roar  of  that  animal. 

The  ground  colour  of  the  cheetah  is  bright  yellowish  fawn  above;  nearly  pure  white  beneath  ; 
covered  above  and  on  the  sides  by  innumerable  closely-approximating  spots,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
incli  in  diameter,  which  are  intensely  black,  and  do  not,  as  in  the  leopard  and  others  of  the  spotted 
cats,  form  roses  with  a  lighter  centre,  but  are  full  and  complete.  These  spots,  which  are  wanting  on 
the  chest  and  under  part  of  the  body,  are  larger  on  the  back  than  on  the  head,  sides,  and  limlis,  when: 
they  are  more  closely  set ;  they  are  also  spread  along  the  tail,  forming,  on  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent, 'interrupted  rings,  which,  however,  become  continuous  as  they  approach  its  extremity,  the  tlnve 
or  four  last  rings  surrounding  it  completely. 

The  tip  of  the  tail  is  white,  as  is  also  the  whole  of  the  under  surface,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rings  just  mentioned  ;  it  is  equally  covered  with  long  hair  throughout  its  entire  length,  which  is  more 
than  half  that  of  the  body.  The  outside  of  the  ears,  which  are  short  and  rounded,  is  marked  by  a 
broad  black  spot  at  the  base  ;  the  tip,  as  also  the  inside,  being  whitish.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  is 
of  a  deeper  tinge  ;  and  there  is  a  strongly-marked  flexuous  black  line,  of  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth, 
extending  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  extremity  of  the  nose  is 
black,  like  that  of  a  dog.  The  mane  is  not  very  remarkable,  consisting  of  a  series  of  longer,  crisped, 
and  more  upright  hairs,  which  extend  along  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  spine. 
The  fur  has  little  of  the  sleekness  that  characterises  the  cats,  but  exhibits,  on  the  contrary,  a  peculiar 
crispness  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  animal  of  the  tribe. 

Chardin,  Bernier,  Tavernier,  and  others  of  the  older  travellers,  related  that  in  several  parts  of 
Asia  it  was  customary  to  make  use  of  a  large  spotted  eat  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  that  this  animal 
was  called  souze  in  Persia,  and  cheetah  in  India;  but  so  imperfect  were  their  statements,  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  recognise  the  particular  species  intended.  It  is  now,  however,  known  that  the 
animal  thus  employed  is  the  one  we  are  describing,  and  that  it  inhabits  the  greater  part  both  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  common  in  India  and  Sumatra,  as  well  as  in  Persia,  and  is  well  known  in 
Senegal  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  natives  of  the  latter  countries  has 
not,  so  far  as  is  yet  observed,  been  exerted  in  rendering  its  services  available  in  the  chase  in  the  manner 
so  successfully  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  and  Hiudostan. 

Mr.  Swainsou  states  that  the  hunting  leopards  appear  to  be  of  two  species — one  inhabiting  A  trie, i, 
the  other  India  ;  and  that  it  deserves  attention  that  one  of  these  possesses  a  sort  of  mane,  of  which  the 
other  is  said  to  be  destitute.  In  specimens  from  both  localities,  however,  the  inane  appears  to  be 
much  the  same.  The  animal  figured  by  Pennant  as  the  hunting  leopard  w:i-s  brought  by  Lord  Pigot 
from  India;  and  three  others,  captured  at  Seringapatam  among  the  effects  of  Tippoo,  were  presented  by 
Lord  Harris  to  George  III.,  who  placed  them  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  cheetah  was  very  imperfectly  known  till  of  late  years.  Linn;eus  does  not  appear  to  have  IMVII 
acquainted  with  it,  and  Buffon's  guepard  was  described  from  the  skin  only.  Guepard  is  the  name  by 
which  the  skin  of  the  animal  was  known. in  reference  to  the  Senegal  market ;  and  Mr.  Bennett  was  of 
opinion  that  BufTou  described  it  without  suspecting  its  identity  with  the  Asiatic  animal,  "the  trained 
haliits  of  which,  misled  probably  by  the  authority  of  Tavernier,  he  erroneously  attributed,  to  his 
imaginary  ounce.  Subsequent  French  zoologists  had  rectified  this  error,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  tame  leopard  of  Bernier,  the  souze,  the  guepard,  and  Ta vernier's  ounce,  were  one  and  the  same 
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animal  ;  but  it  was  not  till"  about  thirty  years  ago  "that  the  possession  of  a  living  specimen,  brought 
from  Senegal,  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  du  lloi,  enabled  M.  F.  (Juvier  to  ascertain  its  character 
with  precision.  The  comj>arison  of  this  African  specimen  with  the  skins  sent  from  India,  and  with 
the  notes  and  drawings  made  in  that  country  by  M.  Duvaucel,  at  once  puts  an  end  to  all  doubts  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  animals." 

U'lien  these  animals  are  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  chase,  they  are  carried  hooded  to  the 
field,  chained  on  low  cara  As  the  hunter  comes  within  view  of  a  herd  of  antelopes,  a  leopard  is 
unchained,  his  hood  is  removed,  and  the  game  is  pointed  out  to  him  ;  for  he  is  directed  in  the  pursuit 
by  his  sight.  Then  the  cheetah  steals  along  cautiously  and  crouchingly,  taking  advantage  of  every 
means  of  masking  his  attack,  till  lie  has  approached  the  herd  unseen,  within  killing  distance,  when  he 
suddenly  launches  himself  on  his  quarry  with  five  or  six  vigorous  and  rapid  bounds,  strangles  it, 
instantly,  and  drinks  its  blood.  The  huntsman  now  approaches  the  leopard,  caresses  him,  wins  him 
from  his  prey  by  placing  the  blood  which  he  collects  in  a  wooden  ladle  under  the  nose  of  the  animal, 
or  by  tin-owing  to  him  pieces  of  meat ;  and  whilst  he  is  thus  kept  quiet  hoods  him,  leads  him  back  to 
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his  car,  and  there  chains  him.     If  the  cheetah  fails  in  consequence  of  the  herd  having  taken   timely 
alann,  he  attempts  no  pursuit,  but  returns  to  his  car  with  a  dejected  and  mortified  air. 


THE  OUNCE.* 

THE  length  of  this  animal,  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  is  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  tail  is  about 
two  feet  and  a  half.  The  Ounce  is  long-backed  and  short-legged.  Its  hair  is  long  and  of  a  light  gray 
colour,  tinged  with  yellow,  somewhat  lighter  on  the  breast  and  belly  ;  the  head  is  marked  with  small 
round  spots  ;  behind  each  ear  there  is  a  large  black  spot ;  the  back  is  beautifully  varied  with  a  number 
oi  oval  figures,  formed  by  small  spots  almost  touching  each  other;  the  spots  on  the  sides  are  more 
irregular  ;  those  on  the  legs  and  thighs  are  small,  and  thinly  dispersed;  the  tail  is  full  of  hair,  and 
irregularly  marked  with  large  black  spots. 

1  he  mince  is  said  to  be  more  gentle  in  its  manners  than  the  leopard.  It  is  a  native  of  many 
parts  ol  Africa,  such  as  Marbary,  Arabia,  and  Persia  ;  and  is  to  be  found  in  Asia,  as  far  as  China.  It 
i-<  frequently  t rained  to  the  chose,  like  the  cheetah,  or  hunting  leopard. 

•  Felis  Uncia.     Gmelin. 


THE  OCELOT.* 

Tire  Ocelot  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  tribe,  aud  is  less  in  si/.e  than  the  leopard  ;  its  length, 
exclusive  of  the  tail,  is  about  three  feet,  and  its  height  about  eighteen  inches.  The  colour  of  its  I'm-  is 
gray,  slightly  tinged  with  pale  fawn  ;  the  whole  body  and  legs  are  covered  with  longitudinal  chain- 
like  stripes,  broken  into  patches  of  some  inches;  black  at  the  margins,  and  pale  inside,  with  an  open 
spare  in  the  centre,  of  the  ordinary  ground  colour  of  the  fur  ;  on  the  neck  and  head  these  black  lines 
have  no  central  opening.  The  colours  of  the  female  are  less  vivid  than  those  of  the  male. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  South  America,  where  it  frequents  the  depths  of  the  forest,  living  on 
deer  and  birds.  It  seldom  attacks  man,  though  instances  have  occurred  of  its  doing  so.  When 
limited  and  overtaken,  it  defends  itself  with  great  obstinacy.  Its  natural  disposition,  however,  is  timid 
and  rather  cowardly. 

The  ocelot  seems  less  susceptible  of  domestication  than  other  members  of  the  cat  tribe.  In 
confinement  it  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  motion,  and  will  not  submit  to  the  caresses  of  its  keeper.  A 
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male  and  female  wore  taken  to  France,  some  years  ago,  which  had  been  caught  when  very  young.  At 
the  age  of  three  months  they  became  so  strong  and  fierce,  as  to  kill  a  bitch  by  which  they  were  nursed. 
When  a  live  cat  was  thrown  to  them  they  immediately  pounced  upon  it,  and  sucked  its  blood,  but  left 
the  flesh  untouched.  The  male  seemed  to  have  an  entire  ascendancy  over  the  female,  as  he  ne\er 
allowed  her  to  partake  of  a  meal  till  he  was  satisfied. 

D'Azara,  however,  mentions  an  ocelot  which  was  so  tame  as  to  be  left  at  perfect  liberty  ;  it 
seemed  strongly  attached  to  its  master,  and  never  tried  to  escape. 

The  name  of  lynxes  is  applied  by  zoologists  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Felid<e,  well  marked  externally, 
and  elevated  by  Dr.  Gray  to  the  rank  of  a  genus. t 

Linnreus  mentions  but  one  species,}  to  which  he  assigns  the  woods  of  Europe  and  Canada  as 
localities.  This  was  probably  the  European  lynx,  and  the  descriptions  may  have  been  founded  on 
lyn\.'s  from  Canada  as  well  as  from  Knrope. 


Felia  Pardalis.    Limifeus. 
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Felia  Lynx. 
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THE  EUROPEAN   LYNX. 


Tun  1'nr  of  this  animal  is  long,  of  a  dull  reddish  gray  above,  with  oblong  spots  of  reddish  gray  on 
the  sides,  tln>  s|K>ts  on  the  limbs  rounder  and  smaller  ;  it  is  whitish  below,  mottled  with  black.  The 
length  is  alxnit  three  feet. 

This  species  varies  greatly.     In  winter  the  fur  is  much  longer  than  it  is  in  summer,  and  has  a  hairy 
ajijK-arance  in  the  former  season,  owing  to  the  long  hair  being  then  tipped  with  a  grayish  white.     The 
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tail,  which  is  black  at  the  end,  is  not  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  in  length.  This  lynx  feeds  on 
small  quadrupeds  and  birds,  in  search  of  which  it  often  climbs  trees.  Nearly  allied  to  this  is  another 
lynx.*  M.  Lesson  enumerates  no  fewer  than  eight  species  of  this  genus.  The  most  remarkable  one 
we  shall  now  describe. 


THE  CARACAL.t 

THIS  animal  is  said  to  be  found  in  Persia,  India,  and  Barbary,  by  Pennant ;  in  Persia,  Turkey,  .v<-., 
by  Cuvier ;  and  in  the  whole  of  Africa,  from  Egypt  and  Barbary  to  the  extremity  of  Catfraria,  and  the 
southern  half  of  Asia,  at  least  as  far  eastward  as  the  Ganges,  by  Bennett 

The  latter  has  described  one  of  these  creatures  as  larger  than  the  fox.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body  was  of  a  deep  and  uniform  brown,  the  hairs  being,  for  the  most  part,  slightly  tipped 
with  gray  ;  the  upper  and  under  parts  were  nearly  white  ;  and  the  chin,  lower  lip,  and  two  spots,  one 
on  the  inner  side  of  and  above  the  eye,  and  the  other  beneath  its  outer  angle,  completely  white  ;  the 
neck  and  the  throat  of  a  lighter  and  brighter  brown  than  the  rest  of  the  fur  ;  the  ears  long  and 
upright,  tapering  gradually  to  a  fine  tip,  surmounted  by  a  pencil  of  long  black  hairs,  and  black  extre- 
mity, and  whitish  within  ;  the  whiskers  short ;  in  front  of  the  neck,  on  each  side,  a  short  and  thick 
lull  of  lighter  coloured  hairs;  the  tail  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  of  the  same  uniform  colour  as  the 
body  IVr.ni  1MS(.  (,,  tip. 

Tins  animal  derives  its  name  of  Caracal  from  the  Turkish  words  '  kara,'  black,  and  'kulach,'  ear. 
It  is  fluid  to  f<,U,,w  the  lion  and  other  Felidce,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  what  they  leave.  It  feeds 
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also  on  small  quadrupeds,  and  birds,  which  it  pursues  actively  on  trees.     According  to  M.  Tomniinck, 
the  caracals  hunt  in  packs,  like  wild  dogs,  and  so  run  down  their  prey. 

A  young  caracal  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  was  very  familiar  and  anxious  to  bo  noticed,  pleased 
with  being  caressed,  and  as  playful  as  a  kitten.     But  Dr.  Charleton  relates  that  ho  saw  ono  fall  on  a 
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hound,  which  he  killed  and  tore  in  pieces  in  a  moment,  though  the  creature  defended  itself  to  the 
utmost. 

An   animal,  whose  head  we  give,*  is  by  some  naturalists  classed  with  the  lynx.      At  Chili  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  huina. 

Another  Family  f  of  digitigrade  carnivorous,  mammalia  is  distinguished  by  having  their  fore  legs 
longer  than  their  hind  legs,  by   their  rough   tongue,  their 
cutting  and  crushing  teeth,  their  projecting  eyes,  large  ears, 
and  by  a  deep  and  glandular  pouch  in  the  hinder  part  of 
the  body.     Their  nails  are  more  retractile. 

The  false  molars — three  above  and  four  below — are 
conical,  blunt,  and  very  large.  The  upper  flesh-tooth  has  n 
small  tubercle  within,  and  in  front ;  but  the  lower  one  has 
none,  and  presents  only  two  trenchant  points.  The  whole 
dental  organization,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  cranial  structure, 
has  been  formed  to  bring  into  the  most  available  action  the 
formidable  natural  instruments  which  enable  the  hyenas 
to  break  the  hardest  bones. 


HEAD   OK    FEUS   FAGEROS. 


THE  STRIPED    IIV.ENA.J 


Tins  animal,  which  is  found  from  Persia  through  India,  and  along  the  North  of  Africa  to  Abyssinia 
uiiil  Senegal,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  nice. 

The  Hywna  feeds  principally  at  night,  and  o.mvids  himself  during   the   day   in    his  den,   among 
ruins   craggy   rocks,  or  solitary  thickets.      As  evening  draws   in,  these  animals   begin   their   prowl— 
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Immlin"  the  streets  ,-f  rObf*  ;«ud  towns,  where  they  devour  the  offal,  not  refusing  the  hardest  bones, 
which  they  .rush  int..  small  fra-^nents  with  their  powerful  jaws.  In  this  work  of  clearing  the  street* 
they  are  j',.ine,l  by  the  vulture,  between  whom  and  themselves  a  friendly  alliance  appears  to  exist. 
The  bytaa  -I.K-S  n..t,  however,  c6nfine  his  visits  to  towns  and  villages,  nor  his  food  to  the  offal  there. 
He  also  minis  round  the  country,  in  packs,  in  search  of  living  prey.  The  ass  is  his  favourite  food  ;  but 
cattle  of  all  descriptions  are  ravenously  destroyed. 

Major  Denhara  says: — "The  hyaenas  are  everywhere  in  legions,  and  grow  now  so  extremely 
ravenous,  that  a  good  large  village,  where  I  sometimes  procured  a  draught  of  sour  milk  on  my  duck- 
Bhooting  excursions,  had  been  attacked  the  night  before  my  last  visit,  the  town  absolutely  carried  by 
Htorm,  notwithstanding  defences  of  nearly  six  feet  high  of  branches  of  the  prickly  triUoh,  and  two 
donkeys— whose  flesh  these  animals  are  particularly  fond  of— carried  off,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
people.  We  constantly  heard  thorn  close  to  the  walls  of  our  town  at  night,  and,  on  a  gate  being  partly 
left  open,  they  would  enter  and  carry  off  any  unfortunate  animal  they  could  find  in  the  streets." 

Of  another  place,  the  same  traveller  says  : — "The  hyaenas  came  so  close  to  the  tents  last  night,  that 
a  camel,  which  lay  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  inclosure,  was  found  nearly  half  eaten.  A  lion  first 
made  a  meal  on  the  poor  animal,  when  the  hyaenas  came  down  upon  what  he  had  left." 

Bruce  says  : — "  The  hytenas  were  the  scourge  of  Abyssinia,  in  every  situation,  both  of  the  city  and 
the  field ;  and  they  seemed  to  surpass  even  the  sheep  in  number.  From  evening  till  the  dawn  of  day 
the  town  of  Gondar  was  full  of  them  :  here  they  sought  the  different  pieces  of  slaughtered  carcases 
which  were  exposed  in  the  streets  without  burial. 

"  Many  a  time  in  the  night,  when  the  king  had  kept  me  late  in  the  palace,  on  going  across  the 
square  from  the  king's  house,  I  have  been  apprehensive  lest  they  should  bite  me  in  the  leg.  They 
grunted  in  great  numbers  around  me,  although  I  was  surrounded  with  several  armed  men,  who  seldom 
passed  a  night  without  wounding  or  slaughtering  some  of  them.  One  night,  I  went  out  of  my  tent, 
and,  returning  immediately,  I  saw  two  large  blue  eyes  glaring  at  me  in  the  dark.  I  called  my  servant 
to  bring  a  light,  and  we  found  a  hyaena  standing  near  the  head  of  the  bed  with  two  or  three  large 
bunches  of  candles  in  his  mouth  ;  by  keeping  which  he  seemed,  at  that  time,  to  wish  for  no  other  prey. 
I  was  not  afraid  of  him,  and,  with'a  pike,  struck  him  as  near  the  heart  as  I  could.  It  was  not  till  1 
hail  done  this  that  he  showed  any  signs  of  fierceness ;  but,  upon  feeling  his  wound,  he  dropped  the 
candles,  and  endeavoured  to  run  upon  the  shaft  of  the  spear  to  arrive  at  me  ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to 
draw  a  pistol  from  my  girdle  and  shoot  him  ;  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  my  servant  cleft  his  skull 
with  a  battle-axe.  In  a  word,  the  hyaenas  were  the  plague  of  our  lives,  the  terror  of  our  night-walks, 
and  the  destruction  of  our  mules  and  asses,  which  are  their  favourite  food." 

It  is  recorded  that  an  old  hyaena,  kept  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  had  its  leg  broken, 
when,  one  night,  it  bit  off  the  leg  at  the  broken  part  and  ate  it.  Similar  facts  are  stated  as  to  other 
animals.  Thus,  in  Wombwell's  menagerie,  a  leopard  had  got  its  hind  legs  lacerated  by  another  leopard 
in  a  neighbouring  cage.  On  the  following  night,  after  being  properly  secured  in  its  cell,  the  leopard 
actually  gnawed  off  its  two  hind  feet  to  the  extent  of  several  inches  up  the  ankle,  and  crushed  and  ate 
its  own  flesh  and  bones. 

Dr.  Buckland  remarks,  on  visiting  Wombwell's  collection  : — "  I  was  enabled  to  observe  the 
hyaena's  mode  in  proceeding  with  the  destruction  of  bones.  The  shin-bone  of  an  ox  being  presented 
to  this  animal,  he  began  to  bite  off  with  his  molar  teeth  large  fragments  from  its  upper  extremity,  and 
swallowed  them  whole  as  fast  as  they  were  broken  off.  On  his  reaching  the  medullary  cavity,  the  bone 
split  into  angular  fragments,  many  of  which  he  caught  up  greedily  and  swallowed  entire.  He  went  on 
cracking  till  he  had  extracted  all  the  marrow,  licking  out  the  lowest  portion  of  it  with  his  tongue  ;  this 
dune,  lie  left  untouched  the  lower  condyle,  which  contains  no  marrow,  and  is  very  hard. 

"  I  gave  the  animal  successively  three  shin-bones  of  a  sheep ;  he  snapped  them  asunder  in  a 
moment,  dividing  each  into  two  parts  only,  which  he  swallowed  entire,  without  the  smallest  mastication. 
(  hi  the  keeper  potting  a  spar  of  wood,  two  inches  in  diameter,  into  his  den,  he  cracked  it  in  pieces  as 
if  it  had  IM-CII  touchwood,  and  in  a  minute  the  whole  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of  splinters.  The  power 
of  Ins  jaws  far  •  •. \eeeded  any  animal  force  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw  exerted,  and  reminded  me  of  nothing 
0  nnii-h  as  a  miner's  crushing-mill,  or  the  scissors  with  which  they  cut  off  bars  of  iron  and  copper  in 
t  lie  metal  fnundrii 
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When  the  hyivna  is  represented  as  laughing  the  representation  is  correct,  as  its  broken  roar  is 

singularly  like  :ni  r\,  iterated  human  laugh. 

THE  SPOTTED   HYAENA.* 

-Mi:.  STEEDMAX  gives  most  appalling  accounts  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Spotted  Hytenas  in  South  Africa. 

lie  states  that  Mr.  Shepstone,  iu  a  letter  from  Mamlmlan.l,  relates  that  tlu-ir  nightly  attacks  have  l«-,-n 


THE    HY.J.NA   OF    ALGERIA. 


very  destructive  among  the  children  and  youth  ;  for,  within  a  few  months,    not    fewer   than  forty 
instances  came  to  his  knowledge  in  which  they  had  made  a  most  dreadful  havoc. 

"  To  show  clearly,"  says  that  gentleman,  "  the  preference  of  this  animal  for  human  flesh,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  notice  that  when  the  Mambookies  build  their  houses,  which  are  in  form  like  beehives,  and 
tolerably  large,  often  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  the  floor  is  raised  at  the  higher  or  back  part 
of  the  house,  until  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  front,  where  it  suddenly  terminates,  leaving  an  area 
from  thence  to  the  wall,  in  which  every  night  the  calves  are  tied,  to  protect  them  from  the  storms,  or 
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fnnn  the  wilil  Ix-itsts.     Now,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that,  should   the  liyiriia  enter,  lie  would 

tin-  tir.-t  nl'jcct  for  liis  prey,  especially  as  the  natives  always  lie  with  the  fire  at  their  feet;  but, 

notwithstanding  this,  the  constant  practice  of  this  animal  has  been  to  pass  by  the  calves  in  the  area, 

and  even  by  the  fire',  and  to  take  the  children  from  under  the  mother's  kaross;  and  this  in  such  a 

gentle  and  cautious  manner,  that  the 
poor  parent  has   been   xinconscious   of 
her  loss   until    the  cries   of  her  little 
innocent  have  reached  her  from  with- 
out, when  it  has  been  a  close  prisoner 
in   the    jaws   of  the   monster."       Mr. 
Shepstone  then  mentions  two  instances 
— one  of  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age, 
N^yjFjj        and  the  other  of  a  girl  about  eight,  who 
C^'f- — -iv0M      '""'  'ieen  carried  off  by  this  species,  and 
~"      wretchedly  mangled,  but  recovered  by 
himself  and  his  friends. 

The  size  of  the  hyaena  is  that  of  a 
large  mastiff;  but  the  head  and  neck 
are  of  great  thickness,  and  possess  tre- 
mendous strength.  In  combat,  he  fears 
no  animal,  and  will  even  resist  the  lion. 
His  coat  consists  of  long,  harsh  hairs, 
which  form  a  mane  running  down  the 
back  from  the  shoulders  ;  the  colour  is 
a  dirty  gray,  clouded  with  transvor.se 
stripes  of  a  darker  tint.  The  hysena 
stands  higher  before  than  at  his  hind 
quarters  :  his  hind  legs,  indeed,  seem  bowed  and  proportionally  weak ;  hence  his  walk  is  a  shuffling, 
awkward  pace,  and  yet  he  can  run  with  great  celerity.  Like  the  dog,  he  is  impatient  of  confine- 
ment :  this  and  ill  usage  combine  to  break  his  temper,  and  render  him  distnistful  and  savage. 

Startling  as  it  may  seem,  no  wild  animal  is  more  easily  trained,  or  exhibits  more  affection. 
Cuvier  observes  that  in  a  domestic  state,  "  it  would  doubtless  render  to  man  services  of  the  same  kind 
and  degree  as  the  canine  species."  Barrow  states  that  in  the  districts  of  Sneuberg,  the  hysena  was 
actually  domesticated,  was  considered  one  of  the  best  hunters  after  game,  and  was  as  faithful  and 
diligent  as  any  of  the  common  sort  of  domestic  dogs.  And  to  these  facts  it  may  be  added  that  Bishop 
llrl>rr  saw  in  India  a  hysena,  the  property  of  Mr.  Traill,  which  followed  him  about  like  a  dog,  and 
fawned  on  those  with  whom  it  was  acquainted. 


TEETH   OF  SPOTTED  HYyKNA. 


THE  VILLOSE  HYAENA.* 

THE  Dutch  colonists  of  the  Cape  call  this  animal  the  straand-wolf.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
but  is  by  no  moans  so  common  as  the  spotted  species,  and  is  found  chiefly  along  the  sea-coast,  but  has 
l"-cii  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nieuveld  Mountains,  a  considerable  distance  fn  the  interior 
»f  tin:  country.  It  devours  carrion,  and  such  dead  animal  substances  (whales,  for  instance,)  as  the  sea 
casts  up  ;  but,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  its  habits  seem  to  resemble  those  of  the  other  species,  for  it  then 
ri.iiiniits  srri.nis  depredations  on  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  colonists,  who  hold  its  incursions  in  great 
dread. 

Mr.  Bteedman,  who  states  this,  says  that  he  saw  a  veiy  fine  specimen  which  had  been  shot  by  a 
t:innrr  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Blamoberg,  and  was  informed  that  it  had  destroyed  three  of  his  large 
He  adds  tliiit  it  is  said  to  be  a  remarkably  cunning  animal,  retiring  to  a  considerable  distance 


calves. 
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from  tlie  scene  of  its  depredations  to  elude  pursuit,  and  concealing  itself  during  the  day-time  in  the 
mountains,  or  in  the  thick  bush  which  extends  in  largo  patches  throughout  the  sandy  district,  in  which 
it  is  usually  found. 

The  Villose  Hyaena  stands  about  two  feet  four  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  and  measures  four 
feet  four  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  long  and  coarse.  Its 
general  colour  is  dusky 
gray,  variegated  with  in- 
definite clouds  or  oblique 
bands  of  black,  the  latter 
prevailing  on  the  limbs- 


THE  PROTELES.* 

THIS  is  the  aard-wolf,  o* 
earth-wolf  of  the  Dutch 
colonists  of  the  Cape. 
It  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa.  In  general  cus- 
tom and  manners  it  much 
resembles  the  former 
animals,  but  is  of  in- 
ferior size.  The  hindei 
quarters  are  low  and 
trailing ;  the  shoulders 
thick  and  muscular ; 
while  a  full,  coarse  mane 
runs  along  the  spine. 

In  dentition  it  is  very  remai-kaole,  as  the  molars  are  j-j,  much  separated  from  each  other.  Of  those 
above  the  first  three  are  false,  and  the  fourth  is  small  and  tuberculous,  with  three  points.  The  three 
molars  below  have  each  the  character  of  false  molars.  The  incisors  and  canines  are  as  usual. 

The  form  of  the  head  more  resembles  that  of  the  civets  t  than  the  hysenas,  being  somewhat  elon- 
gated, and  having  the  muzzle  conical  and  pointed.     There  are  no  decided  scent  pouches  as  in  the  civet, 

but  a  fuiTow  in  their  stead.     The  ears  are 

^  long,  erect,  acute,  and   thinly   covered  with 

hair ;  the  whiskers  are  strong ;  the  tail  is 
short  and  bushy,  with  coarse  hair.  Woolly 
fur,  intermixed  with  long,  coarse  hairs,  covers 
the  body.  On  the  fore  feet  there  are  five  toes, 
but  the  thumb  is  short,  rudimentary  and  high 
on  the  carpus,  as  in  the  dog ;  the  hinder  feet 
have  four  toes.  The  claws  are  strong,  large, 
blunt,  and  well  adapted  for  scratching.  The 
young  are  much  darker,  both  in  general  colour 
and  their  markings,  than  adults.  The  male 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  female. 

The  Proteles  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
and  constructs  a  deep  burrow,  at  the  bottom 
This  subterranean  chamber,  to  which  there  are  three  or 

four  different  entrances,  is  usually  occupied  by  several  individuals,  so  that  the  animal  appears  to  be 
partially  gregarious.  Notwithstanding  the  trailing  contour  of  its  hind  quarters,  it  runs  with  consider- 
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of  which  it  lies  concealed  during  the  day-time. 
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u I ili- quickness  :  wh.-n  irritated,  it  erects  its  mane,  like  the  hy;ena.     Its  food  consists  of  carrion  and 
small  animals,  not  excluding  ants,  which  were  found  by  Span-man  in  the  stomach  of  one  he  killed. 
Of  another  genus,*  formed  by  Cuvier,  a  well-known  animal  now  to  be  considered,  is 


THE  COMMON   BAUGER.f 

THIS  animal  was  clawed    by  Linnaeus  and  other  naturalists  with  the  bear.       It  belongs,  like  that 
creature,  to  tin1  class  of  plantigrade  animals,  the  forumtio  i  of  the  extremities  compelling  it  to  rest  upon 

the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  in  standing  or 
walking  ;  but  it  is  separated  from  the  bear 
by  its  dental  formation.  This  is  adapted 
for  masticating  vegetable  substances,  and 
when  in  confinement  it  shows  a  marked 
preference  for  this  kind  of  food.  In  its 
natural  state  it  lives  chiefly  upon  roots, 
fruits,  insects,  and  frogs  ;  and  it  is  likewise 
destructive  to  the  eggs  and  young  of  phea- 
sants, partridges,  and  other  birds,  whieh 
build  their  nests  on  the  ground.  Occasion- 
ally it  attacks  the  nest  of  the  wild  bee,  plun- 
dering the  store  of  honey  without  dread  of 
the  sting  of  the  bee,  which  cannot  penetrate 
the  thick  skin  of  the  badger,  even  if  the 
long  hair  of  the  animal  were  not  sufficient 
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protection. 

The  Badger  is  about  the  size  of  a  middling  dog,  but  its  body  being  broader  and  flatter,  and 
supported  by  short  legs,  it  stands  much  lower  than  a  dog.  Its  external  characteristics  are — head  long 
and  pointed,  ears  almost  concealed  in  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  the  tail  so  short  that  it  scarcely  reaches 
to  the  middle  of  the  hind  legs,  the  hair  trailing  along  the  ground  on  each  side  as  the  animal  moves  ; 
colour  a  sandy  gray,  yellow  towards  the  roots,  bluish  browii  in  the  middle,  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  at 
the  tips,  which  mixture  of  deep  brown  and  pale  yellow  combined,  gives  a  gi-ay  appearance  to  the  colour 
of  the  badger;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  called  "the  gray."  Indeed,  it  bears  various 
names ;  one  of  them,  the  "  brock,"  is  its  old  Saxon  name,  which  has  been  applied  to  it  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years.  The  feet  of  the  badger  are  furnished  with  strong  claws,  and  the  legs  being  short 
and  muscular,  it  naturally  makes  a  subterranean  habitation. 

When  attempted  to  be  dug  out,  it.  proceeds  from  one  point  to  another  with  so  much  activity, 
forming  behind  it  a  sort  of  earthen  outwork,  that  the  eifort  is  difficult.  The  formation  of  the  feet 
equally  well  fits  it  for  obtaining  roots  as  food.  The  badger  prefers  a  sandy  or  light  gravelly  soil  in 
which  to  make  its  burrow,  which  has  one  external  entrance,  leading  into  different  chambers,  and 
terminating  in  a  circular  one  at  the  extremity.  This  latter  is  lined  comfortably  with  dry  grass  and 
hay,  and  here  it  spends  the  live-long  day  in  repose,  moving  out  only  at  night  in  search  of  food. 

The  badger  leads  a  most  quiet  and  solitary  life,  not  being  found  in  company  even  with  the  females 
of  its  own  species.  Sleeping  all  day  long,  rolled  up  on  its  bed  of  warm  hay,  appears  to  agree 
singularly  well  with  it,  as  it  is  always  fat.  Though  invariably  choosing  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the 
woods  for  its  abode,  where,  if  anywhere,  it  could  remain  in  peace,  the  badger  is  a  scarce  animal. 
Tin-  number  of  its  young  is  usually  from  three  to  five  annually  at  one  birth.  They  are  suckled  for  five 
or  six  weeks,  and  then  taught  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  numbers  of  badgers  are  kept  down  by  various  means  ;  moonlight  nights,  and  when  they 
I'-av.-  their  burrows  for  food,  affording  the  best  opportunities  for  pursuing  and  destroying  them. 
Though  harmless,  the  badger,  when  attacked,  shows  great  resolution  and  courage,  and  is  no  mean 
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ontagonist,  grappling  with  a  dog  of  twice  its  own  weight ;  and  from  tlio  manner  in  which  the  under- 
jaw  is  joined  to  tin-  skull,  keeping  a  firm  liold  with  its  teeth.  AY' hen  llie  young  are  taken,  they  may  '»• 
easily  tamed,  and  evince,  much  docility  and  playfulness.  No  treatment,  however  kind,  can  change  ilic 
character  of  the  adult  animal. 


- 


r-' 


lOMMON    ItAIMiKKS. 

The  skin  of  the  badger  makes  excellent  pistol  holsters,  and  the  hair  is  used  in  painters'  brushes, 
and  as  trimmings  for  articles  of  dress. 

THE  AMERICAN   BADGER.» 

THIS  species  measures,  when  full  grown,  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  tail,  which 
is  six  inches  more.  Its  snout  is  less  attenuated  than  that  of  the  European  species,  though  its 
head  is  equally  long  ;  its  ears  are  short  and  round  ;  the  claws  of  its  fore  feet  much  longer  in  propor- 
tion than  those  of  the  common  species ;  its  tail  comparatively  shorter ;  its  fur  of  a  quality  altogether 
different  ;  its  colour,  also,  very  different,  and  its  appetite  more  decidedly  carnivorous;  the  head  and 
extremities  alone  are  covered  with  short,  coarse  hair  ;  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  furnished 
with  remarkably  soft,  fine,  silky  fur,  upwards  of  four  inches  in  length,  and  differing  only  in  being 
rather  more  sparingly  supplied  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  parts. 

According  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  this  species  frequents  the  sandy  plains,  or  prairies,  which  skirt 
the  Rocky  Mountains  as  far  north  as  the  banks  of  the  Peace  River  and  the  sources  of  the  River  of  the 
Mountains,  in  lat.  58°.  It  abounds  on  the  plains  watered  by  the  Missouri,  but  its  exact  northern 
range  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  sandy  prairies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carl  ton  House,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  also  <m  the  Red  River  that  flows  into  Lake  Winipeg,  are  per- 
forated by  innumerable  badger-holes,  which  are  a  great  annoyance  to  horsemen,  particularly  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow. 

These  holes  are  partly  dug  by  the  badgers  for  their  habitations,  but  the  greater  number  of  them 
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:in-  merely  enlargements  of  the  burrows  of  the  Acetorni/x  Ilnoilil  and  lti<-li,<r<lxtniii,  which  the  badgers 
di"  uii  and  prey  upon.  Whilst  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  the  badger  rarely  or  never  comes 
from  its  hole;  :uid  it  is  supposed  that  in  that  climate  it  passes  the  winter,  from  the  beginning  of 
November  to  April,  in  a  torpid  state.  Indeed,  as  it  obtains  the  small  animals  on  which  it  feeds  by 

surprising  them  in  their  burrows,  it  has  little 
chance  of  digging  them  out,  at  a  time  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  into  a  solid  rock. 

Like  the  bears,  the  badgers  do  not  lose  much 
flesh  during  their  long  hybcrnation,  for,  on  coming 


TKKTll    (IF    AMKK1CAN    BADGER. 


BADGEU    OF   JAPAN. 


abroad  in  the  spring,  they  are  observed  to  be  very  fat.  As  they  pair,  however,  at  that  season,  they 
soon  become  lean.  The  badger  is  a  slow  and  timid  animal,  taking  to  the  first  loose  earth  it  meets  with 
when  pursued  ;  and,  as  it  makes  its  way  through  the  sandy  soil  with  the  rapidity  of  a  mole,  it  soon 
places  itself  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 


THE   AMERICAN    BADGER. 


'Ph.-  strength  of  its  fore  feet  and  claws  is  so  great,  that  one  which  had  insinuated  only  its  head 
and  shoulders  into  a  hole,  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  two  stout  young  men,  who  endeavoured  to 
•Img  it  .nit  by  the  legs  and  tail,  until  one  of  them  tired  the  contents  of  his  fowling-piece  into  its  body. 
KMI-IV  ni  the  sprin.,',  h"wi-\er,  when  they  first  begin  to  stir  abroad,  they  may  lie  easily  caught  by  pour- 
iu-  water  int.,  their  hoh-s  ;  for  the  ground  being  frozen  at  that  period,  the  water  does  not  escape 
through  the  sand,  but  soon  fills  the  hole,  and  its  tenant  is  obliged  to  come  out. 


TUB  AMERICAN   liADOKU. 


Ifil 


Tin-  American  badger  appears  to  be  a  more  carnivorous  :uiiiu:il  tliau  the  European  "He.  A  female 
whieh  Sir  John  Riehardsun  killed,  had  a  small  marmot,  nearly  etit.ire,  together  with  some  field-mice, 
in  its  stomach.  It  had  also  been  eating  some  vegetable  matters.  As  to  tho  southern  limit  of  the  geo- 
graphical range  of  this  species,  at  least  in  one  direction,  we  may  state,  it  is  known  to  inhabit  Mexico. 


THE   INDIAN   BADGEU.» 


THIS  animal  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  badger,  but  stands  higher  upon  the  legs,  and  is  at  once 
distinguished  by  its  attenuated  muzzle,  ending  in  a  truncated  snout,  like  that  of  the  common  hog,  and 
by  its  small  and  nearly  naked  tail.  It  is  called  by  the  Hindoos  l.halloo-soor,  or  Bear-pig.  Its  whole 
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height  is  about  twenty  inches,  and  the  length  of  its  tail  nine  inches.  It  has  the  body  and  limbs  of  a 
bear,  with  the  snout,  eyes,  and  tail  of  a  hog.  Its  ears  are  short,  completely  covered  with  hair,  sur- 
rounded by  a  slight  border  of  white. 


THF.    INDIAN    ISAlMlliK. 


M.  Duvancel  has  described  a  male  and  female,  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Governor-General  at  I!:ir- 
raekpoor,  as  remarkably  shy  and  wild.  The  female  was,  however,  less  savage  than  the  male,  and 
showed  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence,  giving  reason  to  believe  that,  if  taken  young,  this  animal 
might  be  easily  domesticated.  They  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  buried  beneath  the  straw  of 
their  den  in  deep  sleep.  All  their  movements  were  remarkably  slow.  Though  they  did  not  altogether 
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refuse  animal  food,  yet  they  exhibited  a  marked  predilection  for  bread,  fruits,  and  other  substances  ot 
a  vegetable  nature.  When  irritated,  they  uttered  a  peculiar  kind  of  grunting  noise,  and  bristled  up 
the  hair  of  their  back  ;  if  still  further  tormented,  they  would  raise  themselves  on  their  hind  legs,  like 
a  bear,  and  appeared,  like  that  animal,  to  possess  a  power  in  their  arms  and  claws,  not  less  formidable 
than  their  teeth. 

Another  species  of  badger*  is  found  in  Japan  :  we  give  a  head  of  this  animal. 


THE   TELKDU. 


Another  genus,t  separated  from  the  preceding  animals,  has  the  following  characters  : — Five  toes 
on  each  foot,  united  up  to  the  last  phalanx  by  a  very  narrow  membrane  ;  claws  proper  for  digging,  very 
large  on  the  fore  feet,  moderate  on  the  hind  feet ;  tail  rudimentary ;  pupil  round  ;  no  external  ears. 
Dental  formula: — Incisors,  |;  canines,  j^f ;  false  molars,  f^f;  flesh-cutting  molars,  J;J  ;  tuberculous 
molars,  \^\  =  34.  The  following  is  the  type  of  this  genus  : — 


THE   TELEDU.J 

THIS  creature  agrees  in  size  generally  with  the  polecats  of  Europe  and  America.  The  eyes  are  placed 
high  in  the  head,  resembling  those  of  the  hog.  The  fur  is  composed  of  long,  delicate,  closely-arranged 
hairs,  silky  at  the  base,  and  forming  a  warm  coat.  The  colour  blackish-brown,  more  or  less  intense  on 
every  part  of  the  body,  except  the  head  ;  the  limbs  short  and  stout  ;  the  feet  plantigrade.  It  has  two 
glands  of  an  oblong  form,  and  secretes  a  fluid  having  a  strong  odour.  The  length  of  the  body  and 
head,  from  the  extremity  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  I  foot  2J  inches  ;  of  naked  tail,  J  an  inch  ; 
of  tail,  with  hairy  covering,  2  inches. 

The  dwelling  of  the  Teledu  is  formed  at  a  slight  depth  beneath  the  soil,  under  the  roots  of  a  large 
tree,  where  it  constructs  a  globular  chamber  several  feet  in  diameter,  smooth  and  regular,  and  there  is 
:i  MbtarrMMOUl  approach  to  it  about  six  feet  long,  the  external  entrance  to  which  the  animal  conceals 
with  twi;;*  ami  dry  leaves.  Here  it  remains  hidden  during  the  day,  and  at  night  comes  forth  to  seek 
tin-  insects  and  their  larvae,  and  common  earthworms,  which  are  its  food.  The  fetid  matter  it  emits 
is  very  volatile,  and,  e<>iise<|ii<>iitly,  spreads  to  a  great  extent.  The  tcledu  is  well  known  in  Java  and 
other  Kar.tern  I.slancls. 
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Another  genus*  has  the  hotly  elongated  :md  atvhrd;  ilie  toes  i^paratttd,  and  armed  with  long 
rl.-nvs,  the  anterior  proper  for  burrowing  ;  the  tail  long  and  very  bushy,  or  entirely  wanting,  and  the 
anal  glands  secreting  a  fetid  odour.  We  give  a  specimen. 

THE  HUDSON'S  BAY  SKUNK.f 

THIS  animal  is  low  on  its  legs,  with  a  broad,  fleshy  body.  It  has  a  white  forehead  ;  the  eyes  are  small, 
and  the  ears  short  and  round.  A  narrow  white  mesial  line  runs  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  occiput, 
where  it  dilates  into  a  broad  white  mark.  It  is  again  narrowed,  and  continues  so  until  it  passes  the 
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shoulders,  where  it  forks,  the  branches  running  along  the  sides,  and  becoming  much  broader  as  they 
recede  from  each  other.  They  approach  posteriorly,  and  unite  on  the  ramp,  becoming  at  the  same, 
time  narrower.  In  some  few  specimens  the  white  stripes  do  not  unite  behind,  but  disappear  on  the 
flanks.  The  black  dorsal  line  included  by  the  stripes  is  egg-shaped,  the  narrow  end  of  which  is  towards 
the  shoulders.  The  sides  of  the  head  and  all  the  under  parts  are  black.  The  hair  on  the  body  is  long. 
The  tail  is  covered  with  very  long  hair,  and  has  generally  two 
broad  longitudinal  white  stripes  above,  on  a  black  ground. 
Sometimes  the  colours  of  the  tail  are  irregularly  mixed ;  its 
under  surface  is  black.  The  claws  on  the  fore  feet  are  very 
strong  and  long,  being  fitted  for  digging. 

Sir  John  Richardson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our 
acquaintance  with  this  animal,  says  that  the  noisome  fluid  which 
it  discharges  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour ;  and  that  the  stench  is  so 
durable,  that  the  spot  where  a  skunk  has  been  killed  will  retain 
the  taint  for  many  days.  We  give  a  head  of  the  skunk  of  Chili. 

In  a  third  genus*  we  find  an  animal  of  whom  marvellous 
accounts  have  been  given,  setting  forth  its  cruel  and  destructive 
powers,  its  inordinate  voracity,  and  the  means  it  adopts  for  filling 
itself  till  it  is  ready  to  burst,  and  for  getting  rid  of  the  load  it  has  swallowed.  Of  these  tales  Olaus 
Magnus  appears  to  have  been  the  source  ;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  BufFon,  Ysbrandt,  and  other 
too  credulous  writers.  We  pass  from  these  to  (lie  most  trustworthy  authorities. 
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TliETH    OK    GLUTTON. 


Till:   GLUTTON,  OR  WOLVERENE.* 

ACCORDING  to  Lesson,  this  animal  inhabits  a  complete  circle  round  the  north  pole,  in  Europe-. 
and  Asia,  as  well  as  America.  Its  head  is  broad  and  compact,  suddenly  rounded  off  on  every  side 
to  form  the  nose ;  the  jaws  resembling  those  of  a  dog  in  shape  ;  the  back  arched  ;  the  tail  low 

and  bushy  ;  the  leg.-?  thick  and  short ;  the  whole 
aspect  indicating  strength  without  much  ac- 
tivity. The  fur  is  generally  dark  brown,  pass- 
ing, in  the  height  of  winter,  almost  into  black. 
A  pale  reddish-brown  band,  mure  or  less 
distinct,  and  sometimes  fading  into  soiled 
brownish- white,  commences  behind  the  shoul- 
ders, and,  running  along  the  flanks,  turns 
up  on  the  hip,  and  unites  with  its  fellow 
on  the  rump.  The  short  tail  is  thickly 
covered  witli  long  black  hair ;  there  are 
some  white  markings,  not  constant  in  size 
or  number,  on  the  throat  and  between  the 
fore  legs ;  the  legs  are  brownish-black ;  the 
claws  strong  and  sharp. 

Mr.  Graham  states  that  the  Wolverenes 
are  extremely  mischievous,  and  that  they  do  more 
damage  to  the  small  fur  trade  than  all  the  other 
animals  conjointly.  They  will  follow  the  marteii- 
huuter's  path  round  a  line  of  traps  extending  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  miles,  and  render  the  whole 
unserviceable,  merely  to  come  at  the  baits,  which  are  generally  the  head  of  a  partridge  or  a  bit  of 
dried  veuisou.  They  are  not  fond  of  the  martens  themselves,  btit  never  fail  of  tearing  them  in  pieces, 
or  of  burying  them  in  the  snow  by  the  side  of  the  path,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  trap. 
Drifts  of  snow  often  conceal  the  repositories  thus  made  of  the  martens  at  the  expense  of  the  hunter, 
in  which  case  they  supply  a  feast  for  the  hungry  fox,  whose  sagacious  nostrils  guide  him  unerringly 
to  the  spot ;  and  two  or  three  foxes  are  often  seen  following  the  wolverene  for  this  purpose. 

The  Glutton  is  so  suspicious,  that  it  will  rarely  enter  a  trap  itself;  but,  beginning  behind,  pulls  it 
to  pieces,  scatters  the  logs  of  which  it  is  built,  and  then  carries  off  the  bait.  It  feeds  also  on  meadow- 
mice,  marmots,  and  other  rodents,  and  occasionally  on  disabled  quadrupeds  of  a  larger  size.  Sir  John 
Richardson  has  seen  one  chasing  an  American  hare,  which  was  at  the  same  time  harassed  by  a  snowy 
owl. 

The  glutton  resembles  the  bear  in  its  gait,  and  is  not  fleet,  but  it  is  very  industrious,  and  no  doubt 
feeds  well,  as  it  is  generally  fat.  It  is  much  abroad  ill  the  winter,  and  the  track  of  its  journey  in  a 
single  night  may  be  often  traced  for  many  miles.  From  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  it  makes  its  way 
through  loose  snow  with  difficulty  ;  but  when  it  falls  on  the  beaten  track  of  a  marten- trapper,  it  will 
pursue  it  for  a  long  way. 

Sir  James  lloss  thus  describes  an  incident  that  occurred  in  Victoria  harbour  : — "  In  the  middle  of 

the  winter,  two  or  three  months  before  we  abandoned  the  ship,  we  were  one  day  surprised  by  a  visit 

irom  a  glutton,  which,  pressed  hard  by  hunger,  had  climbed  the  snow-wall  that  surrounded  our  vessel, 

anil  came  boldly  on  deck,  where  our  crew  were  walking  for  exercise.      Undismayed  at  the  presence  of 

twelve  or  fourteen  men,  he  seized  upon  a  canister  which  had  some  meat  in  it,  and  was  in  so  ravenous  a 

state,  that  whilst  busily  engaged  at  his  feast  he  suffered  me  to  pass  a  noose  over  his  head,  by  which  he 

was  immediately  secured  and  strangled.     By  discharging  the  contents  of  two   secreting  organs,   it 

I  a  most,  insupportable  stench.      These  secreting  vessels  are  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and 

MbMga  a  fluid  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  by  the  rectum,  when 

hard  proved  by  its  enemia  ." 
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The  wolverene  produces  young  once  a  year,  in  number  from  two  to  four.  The  cubs  are  covered 
with  a  downy  fur  of  a  pale-cream  colour.  Pennant  says  that  the  skin  is  sold  in  Siberia  for  four  or  MX 
.shillings;  at  Yakutsk,  for  twelve  shillings;  and  still  dearer  in  Kamtschatka,  where  the  women  dress 
their  hair  with  its  white  paws,  which  they  reckon  a  great  ornament.  The  fur,  he  adds,  is  greatly 
esteemed  in  Kurope  ;  and  he  remarks  that  the  skins  of  the  wolverene  of  the  north  of  Kurope  and  Asia, 


THE   OLUTT03. 


which  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  furriers'  shops,  are  infinitely  finer,  blacker,  and  more  glos-sy 
than  those  from  America.     Sir  John  Richardson  says  that  the  fur  of  the  American  glutton  bears  a 
great  similarity  to  that  of  the  black  bear,  but  that  it  is  not  so  long,  nor  of  so  much  value. 
Another  genus*  contains 


THE   CAPE   liATEL.f 

Ix  size  this  animal  is  about  equal  to  the  badger,  to  which  it  also  bears  a  distant  resemblance  in  form. 
The  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  which  is  singularly  broad  and  flat,  comprehending  the  top 
of  the  head  and  neck,  the  entire  plane  of  the  back,  and  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  of  a  dull-ash  gray,  whiter 
towards  the  head,  and  strongly  contrasting  with  the  under  parts,  including  also  the  muzzle,  the  contour 
of  the  eyes  and  of  the  ears,  the  limbs,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tail,  which  are  throughout  perfectly 
black. 

The  hair  all  over  the  body,  though  tolerably  smooth,  is  remarkably  stiff  and  wiry,  and  the  hide 
beneath  it  is  excessively  tough.  It  is  so  loose,  that  Sparrmau  says  : — "If  anybody  catches  hold  of  the 
Ratel  by  the  hind  part  of  his  neck,  he  is  able  to  turn  round,  as  it  were,  in  his  .skin,  and  bite  the  arm 
of  the  person  that  seizes  him."  The  claws  on  the  fore  feet  are  extremely  long,  and  though  not  very 
strongly  curved,  of  considerable  power,  being  formed  especially  for  digging  up  the  earth,  which  it  is 
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said  to  perform  with  .nival  dexterity.  Of  these  claws  the  middle  three  are  much  larger  than  the  lateral, 
and  tli>'  interim!  one  is  placed  far  behind  the  others.  On  the  hind  feet  the  claws,  also  live  in  number, 
are  of  nearly  equal  length,  but  lire  much  shorter,  and  proportionably  much  less  powerful  than  those  of 
the  anterior  members.  The  total  length  of  the  animal  i.s  about  three  feet,  of  which  its  tail  forms  little 
more  than  a  sixth.  Its  height  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  the  length  of  its  fore  claws, 
when  not  worn  down  by  constant  use,  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 

According  to  Span-man,  the  bees  furnish  the  ratel  with  its  principal,  if  not  its  only  means  of 
subsistence.  These  insects  are  accustomed  to  take  up  their  abode  in  holes  in  the  earth,  formed  by 
various  burrowing  animals,  and  the  ratel  is  endowed  with  peculiar  sagacity  for  discovering  their 
nests,  which  it  undermines  with  its  powerful  claws,  in  order  to  feast  on  the  honey  contained  in 
them. 

Aware  that  sun-set  is  the  period  at  which  the  bees  return  to  their  homes,  it  chooses  that  time 
for  making  its  observations,  which  are  conducted  in  a  very  curious  manner.  Seated  on  the 
ground,  with  one  of  its  paws  raised  so  as  to  shade  from  its  eyes  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  it 
jieers  cautiously  on  either  side  of  this  singular  kind  of  parasol,  until  it  perceives  a  number  of 
bees  flying  in  the  same  direction.  These  it  carefully  marks,  and  follows  in  their  ti-ack  till  it  has 
safely  lodged  them  in  their  iie.st,  which  it  immediately  commences  pillaging.  But  if  it  should 
happen  that,  contrary  to  their  iisual  custom,  they  have  built  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  the  ratel  being 
unable  to  climb,  and  angry  at  its  disappointment,  wreaks  its  vengeance  on  the  senseless  stock  by 
biting  around  it ;  and  the  Hottentots  know  well  that  such  marks  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  are  certain  • 
indications  of  a  bees'  nest  being  contained  within  it. 

In  attacking  an  angry  swarm  the  toughness  of  the  ratel' s  hide  must  be  a  most  effectual  defence  ; 
and  it  is  even  stated  that  so  difficult  is  it  to  penetrate  its  skin,  that  a  pack  of  dogs,  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  dispatch  a  moderate-sized  lion,  have  sometimes  failed  in  their  attack  on  so  comparatively 
insignificant  an  animal.  Such  is  its  tenacity  of  life,  that  Mr.  Barrow  states  that  "  it  is  a  species  of 
amusement  for  the  South  African  farmers  to  run  knives  through  different  parts  of  its  body,  without 
being  able  for  a  length  of  time  to  deprive  it  of  existence."  Major  Denham  was,  however,  informed 
by  the  natives  of  Central  Africa,  where  it  is  also  found,  that  a  single  blow  on  the  nose  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  it  almost  instantaneously,  which  may  probably  be  owing  to  the  thinness  of  that  part  of  the 
skull.  In  the  same  regions  it  has  obtained  credit  for  so  much  ferocity,  as  to  be  said,  at  certain  seasons, 
to  venture  singly  to  attack  a  man. 


THE   INDIAN   RATEL.» 

GENERAL  HARDWICKE  states  that  the  Ratel  is  found  in  several  parts  of  India,  in  the  high  banks 
bordering  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  from  which  it  rarely  issues  by  day,  but  prowls  at  night  around 
the  habitations  of  the  Mohammedan  natives,  scratching  up  the  recently-buried  bodies  of  the  dead, 
unless  their  graves  are  protected  by  thorn}'  bushes  placed  over  them  for  the  purpose.  It  burrows  with 
such  celerity  that  it  will  work  itself  under  cover  in  the  hardest  ground  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes. 

The  natives  sometimes  dig  them  out  pf  their  holes  and  take  them  alive  ;  the  old  ones,  however 
are  witli  difficulty  secured,  and  seldom  liye  long  in  captivity.  The  young,  on  the  contrary,  are  very 
manageable,  docile,  and  playful.  Their  general  food  is  flesh  in  any  state,  but  birds  and  living  rats 
apiK-ar  to  be  peculiarly  acceptable.  They  are  fond  of  climbing,  but  perform  this  operation  in  a 
clumsy  manner,  although  they  will  ramble  securely  along  every  arm  of  a  branching  tree,  provided  it 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  their  weight.  They  sleep  much  during  the  day,  but  become  watchful  at 
night,  and  manifest  their  uneasiness  by  a  hoarse  call  or  bark  proceeding  from  their  throat. 

\  r.itcl  sent  from  .Madras  was,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  It  appeared,  with 
re-;, vd  to  man,  at,  least,  one  of  the  most  playful  and  good-tempered  of  beasts,  soliciting  the  attention 
.)  almost  every  visiW  ^jy  throwing  its  clumsy  body  into  a  variety  of  antic  postures,  and,  when  noticed, 
aunbling  over  head  and  heels  with  every  symptom  of  delight.  But  towards  animals  it  exhibited  no 

*  Mellivora  Indies.    .  x 
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such  mildness  of  temper ;  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  cat-like  eagerness  with  which  it  watched 
the  i notions  of  any  of  the  smaller  among  them  that  happened  to  pass  before  its  den,  and  the  instinctive 
dread  manifested  by  the  latter  on  perceiving  it.  Its  food  consisted  of  bread  and  milk  in  the  morning, 
and  flesh  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

The  Weasel  Tribe,*  a  family  of  digitigrade  carnivorous  animals,  claims  now  our  consideration, 
of  which  the  common  weasel  is  the  type.  Were  these  creatures  as  large  and  powerful  us  they  are 
active,  wily,  and  daring,  they  would  be  more  formidable  than  the  lion  or  the  tiger,  and  infinitely  more 
destructive,  as  they  kill,  when  opportunity  offers,  by  wholesale,  sucking  the  blood  and  devouring  only 
a  portion  of  their  victims,  thereby  effecting  a  great  waste  of  life  within  the  sphere  of  their  predatory 
operations. 


THK   CAPK    RATKL. 


Subtle  and  bold,  the  weasel  tribe  usually  take  their  prey  by  surprise,  and  no  animals  are  better 
endowed  naturally  for  an  insidious  attack.  Their  form  is  long  and  slender ;  and  such  is  their  snake- 
like  pliability,  that  they  .can  twist  themselves  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  and  insinuate  them- 
selves into  holes  or  crevices  which  one  would  think  it  impossible  for  them  to  enter.  The  limbs  are 
short  but  powerful,  and  the  toes  are  armed  with  sharp  claws  ;  hence  they  climb  trees,  or  the  sides  of 
rough  walls  or  buildings,  with  great  agility.  In  their  movements  they  appear  to  glide  along,  but  they 
can  bound  and  spring  with  considerable  vigour,  and  know  well  how  to  fasten  on  their  adversary.  In 
attacking  their  victims  they  generally  aim  at  the  neck,  below  the  ear,  where  they  pierce  the  large 
veins  with  their  teeth ;  or  they  fix  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  drive  their  canine  teeth  through  the 
skull. 

Their  habits  are  nocturnal  or  crepuscular.  The  day  is  passed  in  their  retreats,  such  as  the  hollows 
of  decayed  trees,  burrows  in  the  ground,  holes  in  walls  and  ruined  masonry,  and  fissures  in  rocks.  As 
the  shades  of  evening  prevail,  they  rouse  themselves  from  their  repose  and  begin  their  prowl. 


Mustelida?. 


CASSELL'S  POPULAR  NATURAL   HISTORY. 

THE   COMMON  AVEASEL.» 

THK  length  of  this  uninm],  exclusive  of  the  tail,  is  about  seven  inches,  and  its  height  not   abo-,  < 
and  a  half.      The  colour  of  its  upper  parts  is  a  pale  reddish  brown,  and  its  breast  and   belly  are  white  ; 
but  on  eaeli  side,  below  the  corners  of  the  month,  is  a  brown  spot.     The  ears  are  small  and  rounded, 
and  the  eyes  black. 

Small  as  it  is,  it  has  all  the  courage  and  ferocity  of  its  race,  and  will  prey  on  leverets,  chickens, 
vomit;  pigeons,  and  ducklings;  its  favourite  food,  however,  are  mice,  rats,  water-rats,  and  even  moles. 
In  the  tanner's  stack-yard  and  granary  it  well  repays  for  its  occasional  pilferings  by  valuable  services. 
It  keeps  up  an  incessant  warfare  with  rats  and  mice,  which,  from  their  excessive  numbers,  often 
occasion  a  serious  loss  in  grain,  besides  undermining  the  barns  and  outhouses. 

The  Weasel  climbs  trees  and  runs  up  the  side  of  a  wall  with  facility,  its  movements  being 
singularly  graceful.  When  it  attacks  its  prey,  it  fixes  its  teeth  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  pierces 
the  brain,  which  it  then  devours.  It  is  said  to  prefer  putrid  flesh  to  that  just  killed ;  but  this  is 
doubtful,  and  has  arisen,  most  probably,  from  dead  birds  in  a  putrid  state  having  been  fcmnd  in  or 
near  its  hole.  The  weasel  hunts  by  scent,  like  a  dog,  and  follows  mice  and  moles  with  the  utmost 
perseverance,  tracking  them  through  all  their  runs  or  winding  galleries.  It  will  even  cross  the  water 
in  their  pursuit,  if  its  prey  be  in  sight;  nor  does  swiftness  avail,  for  onwards  will  the  weasel  travel, 
till  its  victim  fails  from  exhaustion. 

The  weasel  breeds  two  or  three  times  in  a  year,  having  a  litter  of  five  at  each  birth.  She  makes 
her  nest  of  dried  herbage ;  a  hole  in  a  bank  side,  among  brambles,  or  in  an  old  tree,  is  the  usual  place 
of  her  retreat ;  and  when  molested  she  defends  herself  and  her  pi'ogeny  with  indomitable  courage. 

Although  Buffon  was  of  opinion  that  the  weasel  was  an  animal  incapable  of  domestication,  we 
have  the  following  interesting  account  of  one  in  a  letter  of  Mademoiselle  de  Laistre  : — "  If  I  pour 
some  milk  into  my  hand,"  says  she,  "it  will  drink  a  good  deal ;  tint  if  I  do  not  pay  it  this  compliment 
it  will  scarcely  take  a  drop.  When  it  is  satisfied  it  generally  goes  to  sleep.  My  chamber  is  the  place 
of  its  residence  ;  and  I  have  found  a  method  of  dispelling  its  strong  odours,  by  perfumes.  During 
day  it  sleeps  inside  a  quilt,  entering  by  a  place  that  is  unsewed  in  its  edge,  which  it  accidentally 
discovered.  At  night  I  keep  it  in  a  wired  cage,  which  it  always  enters  with  much  reluctance,  but 
leaves  with  joy.  If  the  servant  sets  it  at  liberty  before  I  am  up  in  the  morning,  after  a  thousand 
gambols,  it  comes  into  my  bed,  and  reposes  in  my  hand,  or  on  my  bosom.  If  I  am  up  before  it  is  let 
out,  it  will  fly  to  me  in  rapture,  and  spend  half  an  hour  in  caressing  me,  playing  with  my  fingers,  and 
nibbling  at  them  with  its  teeth  like  a  little  dog,  leaping  on  my  head  and  on  my  neck,  and  then 
running  round  my  arm  with  the  softness  and  elegr.nce  of  a  squirrel.  Such  is  its  agility,  that  it  will 
leap  into  my  hands,  although  upwards  of  a  yard  distant,  if  I  present  them  to  it.  It  exhibits  much 
adroitness  and  cunning  to  obtain  any  wished-for  object ;  and  it  is  so  capricious,  at  times,  as  to  perform 
certain  acts,  apparently  from  contradiction.  It  seems  at  all  times  exceedingly  desirous  of  being  noticed, 
watching  my  eye  during  all  its  little  pranks,  to  see  if  I  observe  it.  If  I  am  inattentive  to  its  sports 
it  seems  to  have  no  pleasure  in  them,  immediately  desists,  and  lays  itself  down  to  repose.  It  is  so 
lively,  that  the  moment  I  awake  it,  however  sound  its  sleep  may  be,  it  instantly  resumes  its  gambols 
with  as  much  spirit  as  before  it  slept.  It  never  is  out  of  temper,  unless  when  much  teased,  or  when 
under  confinement,  which  it  greatly  detests,  in  which  case  it  displays  its  displeasure  by  a  kind  of  low 
murmur,  quite  opposed  to  the  sound  of  its  voice  when  pleased. 

"This  little  creature  can  distinguish  my  voice  amid  twenty  others,  and  springs  over  every  one  in 
the  room  till  it  has  found  me.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  lively  and  pleasing  way  it  caresses  me  with 
its  two  little  paws  ;  it  frequently  pats  me  on  the  chin,  in  a  manner  that  expresses  the  utmost  fondness. 
This,  with  a  thousand  other  kindnesses,  convinces  me  of  the  sincerity  of  its  attachment.  He  is  quite 
aware  of  my  intention,  when  dressed,  to  go  out,  and  then  it  is  with  much  difficulty  1  can  rid  myself 
of  him.  On  these  occasions  he  will  conceal  himself  behind  a  cabinet  near  the  door,  and  spring  on  me 
as  I  pass  with  astonishing  quickness. 

*  Musttla  vulgaris. 
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"His  vivacity,  agility,  and  voice,  with  the  manner  he  utters  it.  have  a  strong  similitude  to  1li<>  a 
faculties  in  a  squirrel.  In  the  summer  season  he  runs  about  all  night,  squeaking  ;  but  since  the  cold 
set  in  he  has  desisted  from  this  practice,  but  has  sometimes  expressed  this  particular  sound  when 
rolling  on  my  bed  in  the  sunbeams. 

"  It  seems  extremely  probable  that  the  weasel  sips  the  dew,  judging  from  the  remarkable  m.-mne.i- 
he  drinks  milk  from  my  hand.  He  will  never  drink  water  when  he  can  get  milk,  and  then  in  sin-h  .1 
small  way,  that  he  appears  only  to  do  it  to  cool  his  tongue,  for  he  evinced  fear  on  several  occasions 
when  water  was  presented  to  him.  During  the  summer  showers  I  caught  some  rain-water,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  him  to  enter  it  to  bathe  himself,  but  this  he  would  not  do.  I  then  dipped  a  piece 


1.    THE    BEECH   MARTEN.         2.    THE    WEASEL. 

of  linen  cloth  in  it ;  this  seemed  to  afford  him  much  pleasure,  by  rolling  himself  over  it,  which  he  did 
frequently. 

"  The  curiosity  of  this  little  pet  is  unbounded,  for  it  is  impossible  to  open  a  drawer  or  box  without 
his  roving  through  every  part  of  them  ;  if  even  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  book  is  looked  at,  he  will  also 
examine  it  with  attention.  Everything  I  take  into  my  hand  he  must  run  up  to,  and  survey  with 
an  attentive  scrutiny.  I  have  a  young  dog  and  cat,  with  both  of  which  he  is  veiy  familiar ;  he 
will  scamper  over  their  necks,  backs,  and  legs,  without  their  offering  him  the  smallest  injury." 

Strozza  felt  so  strong  an  attachment  to  a  weasel,  that  at  its  death  he  composed  a  Latin  elegy, 
which  may  thus  be  translated  : — 

"  Loving  and  loved  !  thy  master's  grief 

Thou  coulilst  th'  uncounted  hours  begu;le: 
And  nibbling  at  his  fingers  soft, 

Watch  anxious  for  th'  approving  smile. 
Or  stretching  forth  the  playful  foot, 

Around  in  wanton  gambols  rove  ; 
Or  gently  sip  the  rosy  lip, 

And  in  light  murmurs  speak  thy  love." 

The  following  fact   shows  the  existence  of  very  different  qualities : — One  fine  summer  evening 
vol.  ii.  22 
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the  father  of  Captain  Brown,  the  naturalist,  was  returning  from  Gilmerton,  near  Edinburgh,  by  the 
Dalkeith  road.  He  observed,  on  the  high  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance,  betwixt  him  and  Craig- 
inillar  Castle,  a  man,  who  was  leaping  about,  performing  a  number  of  antic  gestures,  more  like  those 
of  a  madman  than  of  a  sane  person.  After  contemplating  this  apparently  absurd  conduct,  he 
began  to  think  it  might  be  some  unfortunate  maniac,  and,  climbing  over  the  wall,  made  directly 
towards  him  ;  when  he  got  pretty  near,  he  perceived  that  the  man  had  been  attacked,  and  was  defending 
himself  against  the  assaults  of  a  number  of  small  animals,  which  he  tit  first  took  for  rats,  but  which 
in  fact  turned  out>  on  getting  closer,  to  be  a  colony  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  weasels,  and  which  the 
unfortunate  man  was  tearing  from  him,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  from  his  throat.  He  joined  in  the 
combat,  and,  having  a  stick,  contrived  to  hit  several  of  them,  and  laid  them  lifeless.  Seeing  this,  the 
animals  became  intimidated,  and  speedily  fled  towards  a  rock  hard  by,  and  disappeared  in  its  fissures. 
The  gentleman  was  nearly  overcome  with  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  having  been  engaged  in  his  struggle 
with  the  weasels,  as  far  as  he  could  guess,  upwards  of  twenty  minutes  ;  and  but  for  the  fortunate  and 
timely  assistance  he  received,  he  said  he  must  have  inevitably  fallen  a  victim  to  their  fury,  as  he  found 
himself  quickly  losing  strength  from  the  violence  of  his  exertion.  His  chief  attention  was  turned  to 
keeping  them  from  his  throat,  to  which  they  seemed  instinctively  to  direct  their  course.  He  was  a 
powerful  man,  otherwise  he  must  have  sunk  under  their  ferocity.  He  had  squeezed  two  to  death  while 
tearing  them  from  him.  His  hands  were  much  bitten,  and  were  streaming  with  blood  from  the  wounds. 
The  account  he  gave  of  the  commencement  of  the  affray  was,  that  he  was  walking  slowly  through 
the  park,  when  he  happened  to  see  a  weasel ;  he  ran  at  it,  and  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
strike  it  with  a  small  ratan  he  had  in  his  hand  ;  on  coming  near  the  rock  above  mentioned  he  got 
betwixt  it  and  the  animal,  and  thus  cut  off  its  retreat ;  the  weasel  squeaked  aloud,  when  an  instanta- 
neous sortie  was  made  by  the  whole  colony,  and  the  attack  commenced, 

THE   STOAT,   OR  ERMINE  WEASEL.* 

THIS  creature  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  weasel,  but  is  considerably  larger,  being  upwards  of  nine 
inches  long,  excluding  the  tail.  Its  habits  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  that  animal,  but  it  preys 
habitually  on  larger  game,  as  hares,  leverets,  &c. ;  but  not  excluding  the  rat,  and  the  water-rat.  Of 
the  latter,  indeed,  it  destroys  great  numbers,  following  them  into  their  burrows.  It  hunts  its  prey  by 
the  scent. 

Some  idea  of  the  Stoat's  depredations  may  be  conceived  from  the  circumstance  of  two  leverets,  two 
leverets'  heads,  two  young  partridges,  and  a  pheasant's  egg  having  been  found  in  the  retreat  of  one. 
In  our  climate  the  stoat  becomes  partially  white  during  the  winter,  but  in  more  northern  regions  this 
change  is  complete,  the  tip  of  the  tail  alone  remaining  black.  Large  importations  of  ermine-fur  are 
made  from  Russia,  Norway,  and  Siberia,  to  our  country.  The  British  importation  in  1833  was 
105,139  skins;  and  187,000  in  1850. 

Captain  Lyon,  R.N.,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  a  captive  ermine  : — "  He  was  a  fierce  little  fellow, 
and  the  instant  he  obtained  day-light  in  his  new  dwelling  he  flew  at  the  bars,  and  shook  them  with 
the  greatest  fury,  uttering  a  very  shrill,  passionate  cry,  and  emitting  a  strong,  musky  smell.  No 
threats  or  teasing  could  induce  him  to  return  to  the  sleeping-place,  and  whenever  he  did  so  of  his  own 
accord,  the  slightest  rubbing  on  the  bars  was  sufficient  to  bring  him  out  to  the  attack  of  his  tormentors. 
He  soon  took  food  from  the  hand,  but  not  until  he  had  first  used  every  exertion  to  reach  and  bite  the 
fingers  which  conveyed  it.  This  boldness  gave  me  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  keep  my  little  captive 
alive  through  the  winter,  but  he  was  killed  by  an  accident." 

THE  MARTENS. 

THESE  animals  differ  from  the  weasel  and  others  of  the  family,  merely  by  the  addition  of  a  false 
'  tooth  on  each  side  above  and  below,  and  by  a  little  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  their  lower 
sanine.     The  fur  of  all  the  species  is  exquisitely  soft  and  beautiful. 

*  Mustela  erminea.   , 


THE  PINE  MABTEN* 


THE  fur  of  this  animal  is  highly  prized,  and  an  article  of  extensive  commerce.  The  animal  is  found  in 
the  immense  to  rests  of  the  north,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  where  it  lives  like.  a  squirrel  among  the 
trees,  which  it  climbs  with  the  utmost  facility.  It  is  said  to  usurp  the  nest  of  a  squirrel  or  bird,  the 
original  possessor  of  which  has  fallen  a  victim  to  its  rapacity  ;  and  in  this  homestead,  which  another's 
abours  have  founded,  the  female  rears  her  young.  The  general  colour  of  the  fur,  which  consists,  as  is 
usual,  of  two  sorts  of  hair,  is  a  deep  chesntit,  except  on  the  throat  and  margin  of  the  ears,  where  the 
i  hesnut  colour  abruptly  gives  place  to  a  fine  yellow.  In  summer  the  tints  not  only  become  lighter 
but  the  fur  shorter;  and  the  toes,  which  during  the  winter  were  well  protected  with  woolly  hair,  are 
deprived  of  their  covering,  and  the  claws  are  completely  exposed. 

According  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  the  Pine  Marten  inhabits  the  woody  districts  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  be  especially 
abundant  where  the  trees  have  been  killed  by  fire,  but  are  still  standing.  Particular  races  of  martens, 
distinguished  by  the  fineness  and  dark  colour  of  their  fur,  appear  to  inhabit  certain  rocky  districts 
The  rocky  and  mountainous  but  woody  district  of  the  Nipigon,  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Superior,  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  black  and  valuable  marten-skins. 

The  importation  of  them  from  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  Canada  is  great  ; 
upwards  of  100,000  skins  have  long  been  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain. 

The  author  just  quoted  gives  the  length  of  the  head  and  body  at  from  1  8  to  20  inches.  The  marten 
preys  on  birds'  eggs,  mice,  hares,  and  partridges.  It  does  not  reject  carrion,  and  often  destroys  the 
hoards  of  meat  and  fish  laid  up  by  the  natives,  when  they  have  accidentally  left  a  crevice  by  which  it 
can  enter.  When  its  retreat  is  cut  off,  it  shows  its  teeth,  sets  up  its  hair,  and  hisses  like  a  cat.  It  will 
seize  a  dog  by  the  nose,  and  bite  so  hard,  that,  unless  the  latter  is  well  used  to  the  combat,  it  escapes. 
It  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  attached  to  its  master,  but  is  not  docile. 


THE   BEECH  MARTEN.f 

THE  head  of  the  Beech  Marten  is  somewhat  triangular  ;  the  muzzle  pointed ;  the  nose  extending  a  little 

beyond  the  lips ;  the  eyes  large,  prominent,  and  remarkably  lively  ; 

the  ears  largo,   open,  and  rounded ;  the  body   much  elongated  and 

very  flexible  ;  the  tail  long,  thick,   and  somewhat  bushy  ;  the  feet 

rather  short ;  the  toes  generally  naked,  but  at  times,  probably  in 
the  winter,  covered  beneath  with  a  thin,  short 
hair.  The  fur  is  of  two  sorts  :  the  inner  ex- 
tremely short,  soft,  copious,  and  of  a  light  yel- 
lowish gray  colour ;  the  oiiter  very  long, 
shining,  ash-coloured  at  the  roots,  brown  at  the 
extremity,  but  of  different  degrees  of  intensity  at 
different  parts  of  the  body.  The  length  of  the 
head  and  body  is  one  foot  six  inches  ;  of  the  tail 
nine  inches  six  lines. 
This  animal  is  the  bela  graig  of  the  Welsh,  the  Stone  Marten  of  the  English,  and  la  fouine  of  the 

French.     It  is  found  in  northern  and  temperate  Europe,  and  Western  Asia. 


TEETH    OF   STOAT. 


TEETH   OK    KFECII    MAKTKX. 


THE   SABLE.  J 

A  STILL  more  celebrated  fur  is  that  of  the  Sable,  a  single  skin  having,  it  is  said,  sometimes  sold  for 
.£11  or  £\5.     The  average  ratio  is,  however,  from  £1  to  .£10,  according  to  the  quality,  there  being  a 


*  Mu3tela  abietum. 


f  JIustela  foina.     Gmelin. — M.  fagorum. 
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great  diUbrciico,  according  to  the  time,  the  year,  the  age,  and  state  of  the  animal  when  killed — the 
darker  the  colour  the  more  is  the  fur  esteemed.  The  skin  of  the  throat,  called  in  the  furriers'  shopx 
"gills,"  and  that  of  the  tail,  are  also  sold  separately.  The  sable  fur  may  bo  distinguished  by  the  hairs 
lyiug  any  way  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 

The  sable  is  so  much  like  the  pine  marten,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  not  of  the  same 
species.  The  former  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  inhabiting  the  forests  and  mountains  of  that  inhospitable 
region,  where  its  chase  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  arduous  of  labours  which  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
\\ivu-hed  exile  or  a  desperate  hunter.  The  pursuit  takes  place  in  the  winter,  when  the  fur  is  finest; 
and  the  hunters  in  small  troops,  carrying  witli  them  their  store  of  provisions,  which  too  often  fail,  press 
onwards  over  frozen  plains,  when  many  a  tempest  sweeps  into  the  bosom  of  mighty  woods,  and  where 
no  vestige  of  human  beings,  save  themselves,  are  there  to  cheer  the  bleak  and  savage  scene.  Some  sal  tics 


•'V-r"'S-:S?'j[l 


ERMINES    IN    SUMMER    CLOTHING. 


are  shot  with  single  ball,  some  caught  in  traps,  some  pursued  to  their  retreats,  nets  being  placed  over 
the  entrance,  while  the  hunter,  suffering  from  cold,  below  zero,  and  enduring  the  greatest  privations, 
has  to  watch,  perhaps  for  days,  before  he  can  obtain  his  booty. 


THE  POLECAT,  OR  FOUMART.* 

THIS  animal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  farm-yard,  is  as  mischievous  as  a  fox,  and  even  more  so  ;  whole 
broods  of  chickens  are  often  destroyed  during  a  single  night,  and  the  bodies  left  on  the  spot.  The 
shortness  of  the  muzzle,  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  and  the  solidity  of  the  skull,  afford  a  good  index 
of  the  natural  habits  of  the  Polecats.  The  skull  is  long  and  flattened  in  its  contour,  and  a  broad  space 
of  seven  lines  intervenes  between  the  orbits.  The  dentition  is  as  follows  :  —  Upper  jaw,  incisors  six  : 
canines  on  each  side,  one ;  false  molars  on  each  side,  two,  followed  by  a  tricuspid  lauiary  molar,  to 
which  succeeds  a  bi-lobed  tubercular  molar. 

In  accords v,  iih  the  contour  of  the  skull,  the  head  presents  a  triangular-flattened  shape,  and 

terminates  in  a  long,  flexible  neck.     The  eyes  are  sharp  and  piercing ;  the  ears  small,  and  the  senses 

*  Mustela  putorius. 


THE  POLECAT. 
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of  sight,   smell,   and    hearing,  are  acute.     In   all  the  genus  the  subcaudal  glands  secrete  a  fluid  of 
unpleasant  odour,  and  particularly  so  in  the  polecat. 

The  fi-malc  breeds  in  the  spring,  making  a  nest  of  dry  grass  in  her  burrow;  the  young  are  from 
three  to  five  ill  number.  The  adult  polecat  measures  about  one  foot  four  or  five  inches,  exclusive  of 
the  tail,  which  is  comparatively  short.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  woolly  undercoat ;  and  this,  with 
the  base  of  the  long  hairs  which  form  an  outer  garment,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  the  extremities  of  the 
long  hairs  are  of  a  deep,  glossy,  blackish-browii.  The  margins  of  the  ears  and  part  of  the  lips  are 
white.  Though  by  no  means  so  valuable  as  that  of  the  sable  or  marten,  the  fur  of  this  animal, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Fitch,  is  imported  very  extensively  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
is  abundant  in  the  furriers'  shops  in  the  metropolis. 


THE   POLECAT. 


THE    FERKKT. 


Aldrovandus,  Johnson,  and  several  of  the  old  writers,  mention  that  the  polecat  will  prey  upon 
fish.  The  following  fact  is  recorded  in  Bewick's  "Quadrupeds  :" — "During  a  severe  storm,  one  of 
these  animals  was  traced  in  the  snow  from  the  side  of  a  rivulet  to  its  hole,  at  some  distance  from  it. 
As  it  was  observed  to  have  made  freqiient  trips,  and  as  other  marks  were  to  be  seen  in  the  snow, 
which  could  not  easily  be  accounted  for,  it  was  thought  a  matter  worthy  of  great  attention.  Its  hole 
was  accordingly  examined,  the  foumart  taken,  and  eleven  fine  eels  were  discovered  to  be  the  fruits  of 
its  nocturnal  exertions.  The  marks  on  the  snow  were  found  to  have  been  made  by  the  motions  of 
the  eels  while  in  the  creature's  mouth." 

THE  FEBEET.* 

THIS  animal  is  a  native  of  Africa,  whence,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  imported  into  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  rabbits,  with  which,  at  one  period,  that  country  was  injuriously  overrun.  From 
Spain  it  has  spread  through  the  rest  of  Europe,  not  as  a  wild,  but  as  a  domesticated,  animal.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  Ferret  was  used  in  the  capture  of  rabbits,  by  being  turned  muzzled  into  their 
burrows.  Pliny  alludes  to  this  practice  in  his  Eighth  Book. 

*  Mustela  furo. 
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Tin-  colour  of  the  ferret  is  yellowish-white,  but  there  are  specimens  of  a  brown  colour.     These 

-aid  to  be  of  the  mixed  breed  between  the  polecat  and  the  ferret ;  and  probably  were  so,  as  they 

w.-iv  always  J:ir<;rr  and  .stouter  than  the  white.     The  ferret  generally  sleeps  during  the  day,  and  feeds 

at   night.      In  a  domesticated  state,  it  is  usually  fed  on  bread  and  milk.     It  breeds  twice  in  the  year, 

and  brings  forth  from  five  to  eight  at  a  birth. 

Mr.  Jesse  relates  that  a  poor  woman  rushed,  screaming  with  agony  and  flight,  into  the  house  of  a 
surgeon,  a  friend  of  his,  with  a  child  that  had  been  almost  killed  by  a  ferret.  The  face,  neck,  and  anus 
were  dreadfully  lacerated,  the  jugular  vein  had  been  opened,  as  also  the  temporal  artery,  and  the  eyes 
\vi-rc  greatly  injured.  The  surgeon,  having  done  what  he  could,  returned  with  the  mother  to  the 
cottage,  when  the  ferret  was  instantly  seen  rushing  from  behind  some  sticks,  where  he  had  taken 
shelter,  and,  with  his  head  erect,  boldly  came  forward  and  met  the  infuriated  parent  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  still  holding  the  infant  in  her  arms.  On  the  surgeon  kicking  the  ferret,  as  the  first  impulse 


f  — 


THE   ZOBILLE. 


of  protection,  the  animal  endeavoured  to  seize  his  leg,  and  not  until  its  back  was  broken  by  repeated 
kicks,  did  it  give  over  its  earnest  and  reiterated  attempts  to  renew  its  sanguinary  feast ;  and,  indeed, 
the  piteous  screams  of  the  child  seemed  to  rouse  it  to  efforts,  happily  in  vain,  to  regain  its  prey. 

The  ferret  was  of  large  growth,  and  much  distended  with  the  infant's  blood;  and,  although 
formerly  of  peculiar  shyness,  yet  it  lost  sight  of  fear,  and  became  ferocious  in  the  pursuit  of  the  unfor- 
tunate infant.  It  appears  that  the  poor  woman  had  left  her  child,  about  six  months  old,  in  a  crudli- 
whilst  she  went  to  market,  when,  it  was  supposed,  the  infant's  cry  had  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
ferret,  who  managed  to  make  its  escape,  and  thus  effected  its  purpose.  There  was  good  reason  to 
believe  it  must  have  passed  more  than  half  an  hour  in  the  indulgence  of  its  appetite,  from  the  noigh- 
Uurs  having  heard  the  piercing  shrieks  of  the  child  for  a  long  time,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
the  mother's  absence. 

THE  CAPE  POLECAT,  OR  ZORILLE.* 

A  STHOXI;  family  resemblance  in  habits  and  manners  runs  through  the  group  now  under  consideration, 

ng,  as  it.  wrrr,  together  even  species  occupying  distant  and  opposite  portions  of  the  globe,  and 

UMDMI   that   cannot   be   mistaken.       The  Cape  Zorille,  however,  betrays  a 

*  Putorius  Capensis.        , 
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departure,  in  a  few  minor  points,  from  the  typical  characters,  as  it  differs  in  colour,  in  the  texture  of 
its  fur,  and  the  strength  of  its  claws,  from  its  northern  congeners. 

This  animal  lives  in  burrows  or  holes  of  its  own  excavating  ;  hence  the  claws  of  the  fore  feet 
are  remarkably  powerful,  and  well  adapted  to  its  work.  Its  hair  is  long, 
coarse,  and  moderately  thick  on  every  part  of  the  body — the  head  being  ex- 
cepted,  where  it  is  short  and  smooth.  Its  colour  on  the  back  is  an  irregular 
mixture  of  black  and  white  longitudinal  stripes ;  the  head  is  black,  with  a 
white  oval  mark  on  the  forehead,  and  a  white  mark  occupying  the  space  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  the  ears ;  the  under  surface  and  limbs  are  wholly  black. 
The  diversity  which  takes  place  in  the  stripes  among  individuals  all  called 
zorille,  has  led  to  the  belief  of  there  being  several  different  species.  In  the 
Cape  zorille,  the  tail,  which  is  furnished  with  long  hairs,  is  carried  erect,  and 
the  hair  spread  so  as  to  form  a  plume. 

We    add  a  representation    of  the  teeth   of  a  species  established  by  M.   TEKTI,  OK  MUSTEI.A  I-ATA- 
d'Orbigny,  Mustda  Patagonica.  GOSH -A. 

The  species  of  another  genus  of  the  family  Muatelidce,  known  by  the  common  name  of  Otters, 
remain  to  be  considered.  In  the  British  Islands  we  have  but  one  species.  But  the  numbers  of  thu 
genus  are  very  numerous,  and  spread  respectively  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  nor  are  all  confined 
to  fresh  waters ;  on  the  contrary,  some  are  fishers  in  the  sea,  and  take  up  their  abode,  like  seals,  in 
the  crevices  of  rocks  on  the  shore.  Of  these  we  may  instance  a  native*  of  the  polar  regions. 


THE   SEA  OTTEB.t 

THE  length  of  this  animal  is  generally  about  four  feet,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  thirteen  inches.  The 
fur  is  extremely  soft,  and  of  a  deep  glossy  black.  The  ears  are  small  and  erect,  and  the  whiskers  long 
and  white.  The  legs  are  short  and  thick,  the  hinder  ones  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  seal. 
The  weight  of  the  largest  Sea  Otters  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds. 

They  are  perfectly  harmless  in  their  general  habits  of  life,  and  to  their  offspring  they  are  very 
strongly  attached.  They  will  never  desert  them  ;  will  even  starve  themselves  to  death  on  being 
robbed  of  them,  and  strive  to  breathe  their  last  on  the  very  spot  where  they  have  been  destroyed. 
The  female  produces  only  a  single  young  one  at  a  time ;  this  she  suckles  almost  a  whole  year,  and  till 
it  takes  to  itself  a  mate.  The  sea  otters  often  carry  their  young  between  their  teeth,  and  fondle 
them,  frequently  throwing  them  up  and  catching  them  again  in  their  paws.  Before  these  can  swim, 
the  old  ones  will  take  them  in  their  fore  feet,  and  swim  about  with  them  on  their  backs. 

The  sea  otters  swim  sometimes  on  their  sides,  at  others  on  their  backs,  or  in  an  upright  position. 
They  are  very  sportive,  and,  apparently,  extremely  affectionate.  When  attacked,  they  make  no  resist- 
ance, but  seek  safety  in  flight ;  if,  however,  they  are  closely  pressed,  and  can  see  no  way  of  escape,  they 
.scold  and  grin  like  an  angry  cat.  On  receiving  a  blow,  they  immediately  lie  on  their  side,  draw  up 
their  hind  legs  together,  cover  their  eyes  with  their  fore  paws,  and  thus  seem  to  prepare  for  death. 
But  only  let  them  escape  their  pursuer,  and  very  diverting  tricks  do  they  play — at  one  time  keeping 
themselves  on  end  in  the  water,  and  jumping  over  the  waves,  holding  the  fore  paw  over  the  eyes  as  if 
to  shade  them  from  the  sun  while  looking  out  for  the  foe,  throwing  their  young  down  into  the  water, 
and  fetching  them  up  again.  In  their  escape,  they  carry  their  offspring  in  their  mouths,  and  drive 
before  them  those  that  are  full  grown. 

The  sea  otter  haunts  sea- washed  rocks,  lives  mostly  in  the  water,  and  approximates  to  the  seals 
more  than  to  the  otters  in  its  habits.  Its  food  is  fish.  It  is  found  in  the  North  Pacific,  from  Kams- 
chatka  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  ou  the  Asiatic  side,  and  from  Alaska  to  California,  on  the  American  coast. 

The  fur  was  at  one  time  eagerly  sought  after,  and  ia  still  prized,  but  not  so  much  as  formerly. 
Pallas  states  that  the  old  and  middle-aged  sea  otter  skins  were  sold  at  Kiachta  by  the  Russians  to  the 

*  Lutra  stelleri.  f  Lutra  marina.     Shaw. — Mustela  lutris.     Linnaeus. 
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•  liinese  at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  rubles  a  skin,  or  from  XI  6  to  £20  each.  The  trade  was  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  by  Behring  and  Tschirikow,  sent  mercantile  expeditions  there. 


THE  COMMON  OTTER.* 


"  Where  rages  not  oppression  ?     Where,  alas ! 
Is  innocence  secure?     Rapine  and  spoil 
Haunt  even  the  lowest  deeps.    Seas  have  their  sharks ; 
Rivers  and  ponds  enclose  the  rav'nous  pike ; 
He,  in  his  turn,  becomes  a  prey;  on  him 
Th'  amphibious  Otter  feasts.     Just  is  his  fate 
Deserved;  but  tyrants  know  no  bounds;  nor  spears, 
That  bristle  on  his  back,  defend  the  perch 
From  his  wide,  greedy  jaws ;  nor  burnish'd  mail 


The  yellow  carp;  nor  all  his  arts  can  save 
Th'  insinuating  eel,  that  hides  his  head 
Beneath  the  slimy  mud ;  nor  yet  escapes 
The  crimson-spotted  trout,  the  river's  pride. 
And  beauty  of  the  stream.     Without  remorse, 
This  midnight  pillager,  raging  around, 
Insatiate,  swallows  all.     The  owner  mourns 
Th'  unpeopled  rivulet,  and  gladly  hears 
The  huntsman's  earlv  call." 


THE  Romans,  on  their  arrival  in  this  island,  found  the  Otter  among  the  objects  of  chase,  in  which  the 
Britons  spent  a  great  portion  of  their  time.  Voracious,  subtle,  active,  and  bold,  it  is  notorious  for  its 
devastations  among  the  fish  in  our  rivers  and  lakes,  which  are  not  protected  from  this  foe  either  by 
the  element  in  which  they  live,  or  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motions  in  it.  Like  them,  the  otter  is  at 
home  in  the  water,  swimming  at  any  depth  with  the  utmost  velocity  and  address. 

It  follows  up  its  prey  silently,  and  with  indomitable  perseverance,  through  every  turn  and  maze, 
ever  keeping  the  victim  in  sight,  which,  after  a  chase  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  is  exhausted,  cap- 
tured, and  killed.  Nor  is  the  otter  less  remarkable  for  its  graceful  elegance  than  for  the  vigour  of  its 
movements  in  the  water.  Whoever  has  witnessed  the  feeding  of  those  kept  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  the  fine  sweep  of  the  body  as  the  otter  plunges  into 
the  water,  its  undulating  movements  beneath  the  surface  while  exploring  the  prey,  the  abrupt  and 
arrow-like  velocity  of  the  pursuit,  and  the  easy  return  to  the  surface  with  the  captured  fish,  which  is 
taken  to  its  den  and  devoured.  The  otter  then  re-enters  the  water  and  takes  another,  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  manner,  and  this  process  is  repeated  until  no  more  fish  are  left.  Sometimes,  however, 
instead  of  catching  them  thus  separately,  it  contrives  to  bring  up  several  at  a  time,  managing  not  only 
to  seize  them  with  great  dexterity,  but  to  carry  them  hanging  from  its  mouth.  Eight  or  ten  fish  serve 
for  a  single  meal ;  but  it  is  well  known  that,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  an  otter  slaughters  a  much  larger 
number  of  fish  than  it  devours ;  and  thus  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  annual  havoc  occasioned  by 
a  pair  of  otters  in  a  river,  or  preserve  for  fish,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  themselves  and  their 
young  ones. 

The  otter  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  aquatic  habits.  Its  body  is  long  and  flexible,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  lengthened,  robust,  but  tapering  and  somewhat  compressed  tail,  which  serves  as  a  sort  of 
rudder  in  the  performance  of  the  evolutions  of  the  animal  in  the  water.  The  limbs  are  very  short, 
but  remarkably  muscular  and  powerful ;  and  the  feet,  which  consist  of  five  toes  each,  are  webbed,  so  as 
to  serve  as  paddles  or  oars.  The  eyes  are  large,  the  ears  short,  and  the  lips  are  provided  with  strong 
whiskers.  The  covering  consists  of  two  kinds  of  fur — an  under-vest  of  close,  short,  waterproof  wool, 
and  an  outer-vest  of  long,  coarse,  glossy  hairs.  Shy  and  recluse,  the  otter  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
lurking  by  day  in  its  burrow,  which  opens  near  the  water's  edge,  concealed  among  intertangled  herbage, 
and  is  generally  carried  to  a  great  depth  in  the  bank.  Here,  on  a  bed  of  leaves  and  grass,  the  female 
brings  forth  and  rears  her  young,  attending  to  their  wants  with  great  assiduity,  and  exhibiting  for 
them  a  remarkable  share  of  maternal  solicitude.  She  produces  four  or  five  young  at  a  birth,  in  May 
or  June. 

Among  the  sports  of  our  forefathers,  otter-hunting  was  not  one  of  the  least  esteemed.  A  breed 
of  rough-haired,  powerful  dogs  were  employed  in  aiding  the  exertions  of  the  hunters.  As  the  water 
is  the  congenial  element  of  the  otter,  a  single  dog  has  there  little  chance  against  so  active  and  resolute 
an  antagonist ;  nor,  indeed,  could  any  number  associated  bring  him  to  bay.  When  forced  from  his 
retreat,  it  is  in  the  water,  therefore,  that  the  otter  takes  refuge  :  here  a  host  of  dogs  assailing  him 

*  Lutra  vulgaris.    Shaw. — Mustek  lutra.     Linnaeus,— Le  loutre.    Button. 
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would  oblige  him  to  swim  beneath  the  surface  as  long  as  he  couM  hold  his  breath,  and,  on  his  rising 
to  breathe,  hu  would  be  met  by  a  shower  of  spears,  launched  at  him  by  the  hunters  on  the  bank. 
Tims  attacked  on  every  side,  still  his  activity  and  resolution  would,  under  ordinary  eiremnstaiices, 
enible  him  to  baffle  for  a  long  time  the  most  vigilant  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  and  not  unfrcijucntly  to 
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escaj>e.     But,  at  length,  the  poor  animal  perished,  as  too  often  happened,  wounded  and  oppressed  by 
numbers,  yet  fighting  to  the  last. 

The  otter  is  found  still  on  the  wild  shores  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  has  long 
been  a  favourite  sport  among  the  Highlanders  to  hunt  it  with  dogs  of  the  terrier  breed.  Parties  will 
sally  out  with  torches  at  night-time,  when  the  otter  leaves  his  hole  to  seek  for  food.  During  the  day 
he  conceals  himself  under  the  large,  bare  stones,  or  fragments  of  rock,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
forming  what  is  called  a  "  cairn."  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  force  him  from  this  retreat. 

A  visitor  to  one  of  the  Hebrides,  a  few  years  ago,  accompanied  a  party  of  gentlemen,  attended  by 
gamekeepers,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  this  sport.  It  was  a  fine  morning  in  September.  Landing 
on  one  of  the  islands  from  a  boat,  the  terriers  were  loosened  from  the  couples,  and  left  to  their  own 
instinct  to  find  the  otter's  den.  After  scrambling  a  considerable  distance  over  masses  of  rock  and  loose 
pebbles,  on  a  remarkably  wild  and  beautiful  shore,  the  dogs,  by  their  eagerness  of  manner  and  incessant 
barking,  convinced  the  party  that  the  game  was  within  scent. 

The  gentlemen,  with  guns  cocked,  then  arranged  themselves  in  convenient  situations  for  inter- 
cepting the  passage  of  the  otter,  should  he  attempt  to  take  refuge  in  the  sea ;  some  mounted  on  the 
tops  of  rocks,  others  stood  near  the  water,  or  in  the  boat  which  had  accompanied  tlie  party  from  the 
landing-place.  The  keepers,  in  the  meantime,  now  assisted  the  dogs  in  their  efforts  to  discover  the 
lurking-places  of  their  prey.  One  of  them,  a  thick-set  Highlander,  displayed  a  very  ehanicteristic 
enthusiasm.  Addressing  the  dogs  in  Gaelic,  he  set  to  work  with  all  the  ardour  of  the  tenders  them- 
selves, tearing  away  large  stones  from  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  half  burying  himself  to  enable  the 
dogs  to  come  at  their  object ;  while  they,  in  the  meantime,  ran  about  yelping  in  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, and  scratching  at  every  aperture  between  the  stones. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on  at  one  hole,  a  large  otter  poked  his  head  out  of  another,  and  looked 
about  with  as  much  astonishment  as  his  countenance  was  capable  of  expressing,  until,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  his  enemies,  he  instantly  disappeared.  This  incident  having  been  observed,  the 
attention  of  the  party  was  transferred  to  the  retreat  thus  betrayed.  A  large  stone  was  first  uplifted, 
and  hurled  upon  the  top  of  the  pile,  with  the  intention  cither  of  forcing  the  inmate  out  by  the 
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shock,  or  of  breaking  some  of  the  stones.  Then  a  pole  was  thrust  into  the  crevice,  which  was 
enlarged,  so  as  to  admit  a  dog.  One  of  the  canine  besiegers  immediately  rushed  in,  and,  after  a  few 
seconds  spent  in  grappling  with  his  antagonist,  an  otter  was  dragged  forth,  at  whom  the  whole 
body  of  dogs  ran  a-tilt. 

His  .lei'enee  was  most  heroic,  many  of  his  assailants  giving  proof  of  the  power  of  his  bite.  The 
Imttle  was  continued  for  several  minutes  j  dogs  and  otter,  involved  in  one  compact  group,  rolled  down 
a  precipitous  ledge  of  crags,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it,  the  power  of  numbers  prevailing,  the  poor  otter 
"  died  "  as  it  was  said,  "  very  hard."  Two  more  otters  were  taken  directly  after  at  the  same  cairn  ; 
one  was  shot  as  he  made  towards  the  water,  the  other  was  dragged  by  the  tail  by  one  of  the  men 
from  his  hole,  and  bagged  alive. 

In  our  day,  otter-hunting  is  far  less  commonly  practised  than  it  used  to  be,  as  the  animal  is  more 
scarce,  as  well  as  more  limited  in  its  localities ;  it  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  forgotten.  But 
traps,  nooses,  <fec.,  are  now  usually  employed  in  order  to  rid  the  pond  or  river  of  so  destructive  a  guest. 

So  far  from  being  confined  to  the  fresh  waters,  the  common  otters  are  known  to  frequent  the 
sea  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  to  hunt  far  out.  In  Cornwall,  the  otter  wiH  go  a  mile  from  the 
shore  in  the  summer  and  good  weather  after  its  prey.  On  the  sea-shore,  rocky  coves,  with  scattered 
blocks,  hollows,  and  cavities  under  large  stones,  are  its  haunts. 

In  the  Prcedium  ftustiaim  of  Vaniere  mention  is  made  of  tame  otters  being  employed  in  fishing, 
in  a  passage  which  may  be  thus  translated  : — 


"  Should  chance  within  this  dark  recess  betray 
The  tender  young,  bear  quick  the  prize  away. 
Tamed  by  thy  care,  the  useful  brood  shall  join 
The  watery  chase,  and  add  their  toils  to  thine; 


From  each  close-lurking  hole  shall  force  away, 
And  drive  within  their  nets  the  silver  prey  ; 
As  the  taught  hound  the  timid  stag  subdues, 
And  o'er  the  dewy  plain  the  panting  hare  pursues." 


Every  angler,  too,  will  remember  the  passage  in  Walton,  where  good  Mr.  Piscator  is  anxious  to 
l>ossess  himself  of  one  of  the  young  otters  which  the  huntsman,  after  the  death  of  the  "  bitch  otter," 
had  found  :  —  "  Look  you,"  says  the  huntsman,  "  thereabout  it  was  she  kennelled  ;  look  you,  here  it 
was,  indeed,  for  here's  her  young  ones  —  no  less  than  five.  Come,  let's  kill  them  all."  "  No,"  exclaims 
Piscator  ;  "  I  pray,  sir,  save  me  one,  and  I'll  try  if  I  can  make  her  tame,  as  I  know  an  ingenious 
gentleman  in  Leicestershire,  Mr.  Nich.  Seagrave,  has  done,  who  hath  not  only  made  her  tame,  but  to 
catch  fish,  and  do  many  other  things  at  pleasure." 

At  Pondicherry,  Bishop  Heber  passed  a  row  of  nine  or  ten  very  large  and  beautiful  otters,* 
tethered  with  straw  collars  and  long  strings  to  bamboo  stakes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Matta  Colly. 
Some  were  swimming  about  at  the  full  extent  of  their  strings,  or  lying  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 
water  ;  others  were  rolling  themselves  in  the  sun  on  the  sandy  bank,  uttering  a  shrill,  whistling  noise, 
as  if  in  play.  The  bishop  was  told  that  most  of  the  fishermen  in  the  neighbourhood  kept  one  or  more 
of  these  animals,  who  were  almost  as  tame  as  clogs,  and  of  great  use  in  fishing,  sometimes  driving  the 
shoals  into  the  nets,  sometimes  bringing  out  the  larger  fish  with  their  teeth. 

James  Campbell,  near  Inverness,  procured  a  young  otter,  which  he  brought  up  and  tamed.  It 
would  follow  him  wherever  he  chose  ;  and,  if  called  on  by  its  name,  would  immediately  obey.  When 
apprehensive  of  danger  from  dogs,  it  sought  the  protection  of  its  master,  and  would  endeavour  to 
spring  into  his  arms  for  greater  security.  It  was  frequently  employed  in  catching  fish,  and  would 
sometimes  take  eight  or  ten  salmon  in  a  day.  If  not  prevented,  it  always  made  an  attempt  to  break 
the  fish  behind  the  anal  fin,  which  is  next  the  tail  ;  and,  as  soon  as  one  was  taken  away,  it  always 
dived  in  pursuit  of  more.  It  was  equally  dexterous  at  sea-fishing,  and  took  great  numbers  of  young 
cod  and  other  fish  there.  When  tired,  it  would  refuse  to  fish  any  longer,  and  was  then  rewarded  with 
as  much  as  it  could  devour.  Having  satisfied  its  appetite,  it  always  coiled  itself  round,  and  fell 
asleep,  in  which  state  it  was  generally  carried  home. 

A  domesticated  otter,  belonging  to  a  poor  widow,  when  led  forth,  plunged  into  the  Urr,  or  the 
neighbouring  burns,  and  brought  out  all  the  fish  it  could  find.  Another,  belonging  to  Mr.  Monteith, 
of  f'arstiiirx,  was  also  very  tame,  and  though  he  often  stole  away  at  night  to  fish  by  the  pale  light  of 

noon,  and  associate  with  his  kindred  by  the  river  side,  his  master,  of  course,  was  too  generous  to 
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find  any  fault  with  his  mode  of  spending  his  evening  hours.  In  the  morning,  lie  was  always  at  his 
post  in  the  kennel,  and  no  animal  understood  better  the  secret  of  keeping  his  own  side  of  the  house. 
Indeed,  his  pugnacity  in  this  respect  gave  him  a  great  lift  in  the  favour  of  the  gamekeeper,  who  talked 
of  his  feats  wherever  he  went,  and  avowed,  besides,  that  if  the  best  cur  that  ever  ran  "  only  dared  to 
girn"  at  his  protege,  he  would  soon  "mak'  his  teeth  meet  through  him."  To  mankind,  however,  he 
was  much  more  civil,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  gently  lifted  by  the  tail,  though  he  objected  to  any 
interference  with  his  snout,  which  was  probably  with  him  the  seat  of  honour. 

A  person  who  kept  a  tame  otter  taught  it  to  associate  with  his  dogs,  who  were  upon  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  it  on  all  occasions,  and  it  would  follow  him  in  different  excursions,  in  company 
with  his  canine  attendants.  He  was  in  the  practice  of  fishing  rivers  with  nets  ;  on  which  occasions 
the  otter  proved  highly  useful  to  him,  by  going  into  the  water,  and  driving  trout  and  other  fish 
towards  the  net.  It  was  very  remarkable  that  dogs  accustomed  to  otter  hunting  were  so  far  from 
offering  it  the  least  molestation,  that  they  would  not  even  hunt  any  other  otter  while  it  remained  with 
them;  on  which  account,  the  owner  was  under  the  necessity  of  parting  with  it. 


THE    COMMON    OTTKR. 


A  man,  named  Collins,  who  resided  near  Wooler,  in  Northumberland,  had  a  tame  otter,  which 
followed  him  wherever  he  went.  He  frequently  took  it  to  fish  in  the  river  for  its  own  food,  and,  when 
satiated,  it  never  failed  to  return  to  its  master.  One  day,  in  his  absence,  the  otter,  being  taken  out  to 
fish  by  his  son,  refused  to  return  at  the  accustomed  call,  and  was  lost.  Collins,  after  several  days' 
search  in  vain,  being  near  the  place  where  his  son  had  lost  it,  and  calling  it  by  its  name,  found,  to  his 
great  joy,  the  otter  creeping  to  his  feet,  with  every  mark  of  its  strong  attachment.  An  otter  kept  at 
Corsbie  House,  Wigtonshire,  evinced  a  great  fondness  for  gooseberries,  fondled  about  its  keeper's  feet 
like  a  pup  or  a  kitten,  and  even  seemed  inclined  to  salute  her  cheek,  when  permitted  to  carry  its 
freedom  so  far. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  permitted  the  otter  to  be  eatjen  on  maigre  days.  Pennant  saw  one 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  Carthusians,  near  Dijon,  under  preparation  for  the  dinner  of  that  rigid  order, 
who  are  prohibited  from  eating  fish  during  their  whole  lives.  Mr.  Macgillivray  states  that  he  knew  a 
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m  in  in  Harris  who  procured  :i  considerable  numhi-r  every  year,  when  tin-  .skins  were  in  more  request 
now,  mill  who  generally  cooked  tlie  tlesh,  of  which  the  naturalist  once  partook  with  the  family. 
••  It  «ra%"  he  >W%  "dark-colonred,  rank,  ami  sapid  enough,  but  not  agreeably  so;  and  under  the 
skin  w,is  a  layer  of  fat,  as  in  the  seal,  which  might  render  it  pleasant  food  to  a  Greenhinder  or 
starving  Hehridean." 

THE  CAPE  OTTER.* 

THIS  animal  has  the  fur  soft,  full,  and  thick,  chestnut-brown,  deepest  on  the  rump,  limbs,  and  tail, 
brighter  on  the  sides,  and  brownish-gray  upon  the  head  ;  the  under  part  of  the  body  white.  The 
length,  two  feet  ten  inches  from  the  muzzle  to  the  tail,  which  is  one  foot  eight  inches. 

THE  CANADA   OTTER.f 

THE  length  of  this  creature,  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  eighteen  inches,  is  about  five 
feet  It  has  the  fur  above  and  below  of  shining  brown,  and  much  resembling  that  of  the  beaver.  In  its 
habits  and  food  it  resembles  the  European  species.  In  the  winter  season  it  frequents  rapids  and  falls 
for  the  advantage  of  open  water  ;  and,  when  its  usual  haunts  are  frozen  over,  it  will  travel  to  a  great 
distance  through  the  snow  in  search  of  a  rapid  that  has  resisted  the  frost.  When  seen  and  pursued  by 
the  hunters — as  it  is  on  these  journeys — it  throws  itself  forward  on  its  belly  and  slides  through  tin- 
snow  for  several  yards,  leaving  a  deep  furrow  behind  it.  This  movement  is  described  as  being  repeated 
with  so  much  rapidity,  that  even  a  swift  runner  in  snow-shoes  has  great  difficulty  in  overtaking  it.  It 
also  doubles  on  its  track  with  much  cunning,  and  dives  under  the  snow  to  elude  its  pursuers.  When 
closely  pressed,  it  will  turn  and  defend  itself  obstinately.  When  Sir  John  Richardson  mid  his  party 
were  at  Great  Bear  Lake,  these  otters  robbed  their  nets,  which^  had  been  set  under  the  ice  a  few  yards 
from  a  piece  of  open  water.  They  generally  carried  off  the  heads  of  the  fish,  leaving  the  bodies 
sticking  in  the  net. 

The  Mackenzie  and  other  rivers  near  to  the  Arctic  Sea  are  the  common  residence  of  this  otter. 
The  fur  varies  with  the  season.  It  is  nearly  as  fine  as  beaver-wool,  but  not  so  long,  and  consequently 
is  not  so  well  adapted  for  felt.  Sir  John  Richardson  says,  that  seven  thousand  or  eight  thousand  skins 
are  annually  exported  to  England. 

Other  species  are  mentioned,  as  the  Irish  otter,J  and  the  Brazilian  otter  :§  on  these,  however, 
we  cannot  expatiate,  but  must  now  conclude  our  account  of  the  FLESH-EATING  ANIMALS. 

*  Lutra  Capensis— genus,  Aonix.     Lesson.  f  Lutra  Canadensis.     Sabine.  J  Lutra  Roensis. 

§  Lutra  Braziliensis. 


THICK-SKINNED  ANIMALS,   OK  PACHYDEEMES.* 

Wi;  pass  now  fi'om  tlie  Garni  voi'a  to  a  group  of  animals — =the  DlckluMter  of  the  Germans,  the  Pachy- 
dermes  of  the  French — interesting  from  their  peculiarities,  and  some  from  being  remnants  of  a  very 
extensive  tribe,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  earth,  but  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  They 
feed  on  grass,  but  do  not  ruminate,  nor  are  they  cloven»footed.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  huge, 
unwieldy  animals,  with  thick  integuments,  rendered  tough  by  a  large  mass  of  condensed  cellular  sub- 
stance. The  greater  sensibility  of  the  parts  about  the  face  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  as  some  com- 
pensation for  the  general  obtnseness  of  feeling  resulting  from  the  thickness  of  the  hide  which  covers 
the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  first  family  of  Pachydrrmes  in  thisvarrangement  consists  of  those  which  have  a  prolwscis 
and  tusks,  and  which  are  named  Proboscideans.  One  genus  consists  of  the  Mastodons,  which  is 
extinct. 


THE  MAMMOTH,  OR  ELEPHANT  OF  THE  LENA. 

THE  Tungnsians,  who  are  a  wandering'  people  of  Northern  Europe,  remain  but  a  little  time  in  the 
same  place.  Those  who  live  in  the  forests  often  take  ten  years  or  more  to  travel  over  the  vast  regions 
between  the  mountains  ;  nor,  during  this  time,  do  they  once  return  to  their  habitations.  In  one  of  his 
annual  trips,  Schumachoff,  a  hunter,  who  was  also  a  collector  of  fossil  ivory,  observed  among  the  icc- 
lilocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena  a  huge,  indefinite  mass,  but  could  not  ascertain  what  it  was.  In 
a  subsequent  visit  he  behold  the  entire  side  of  a  gigantic  animal,  and  an  enormous  tusk,  quite  free 
from  the  ice. 

On  his  return  to  the  borders  of  the  lake  Oncmil,  he  communicated  this  extraordinary  discovery  to 
his  wife  and  some  of  his  friends,  but  was  grieved  by  the  way  in  which  they  considered  the  matter. 
The  old  men  related  their  having  heard  their  fathers  say,  that  a  similar  monster  had  been  formerly 


*  Pachyderaiftta.    ™X'"M  thick; 
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seen  in  the  same  peninsula,  and  tlmt  all  the  family  of  its  discoverer  had  died  soon  afterwards.  It  was, 
then-tore,  unanimously  considered  as  an  augury  of  future  calamity,  and  Sclmrnachoff  was  so  much 
alarmed  that  he  became  seriously  ill ;  but  becoming  convalescent,  his  first  idea  was  the  profit  he  might 
obtain  by  Helling  the  tusks  of  the  animal,  which  were  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  He  ordered 
that  tin-  plaer  where  the  creature  was  found  should  be  carefully  concealed,  and  that  trustworthy 
jiooplc  might  watch,  that  the  treasure  might  not  be  carried  off. 

The  animal  proved  to  be  a  mammoth,  and  seven  years  after  its  discovery  Schumachoff  found  it 
still  in  the  same  place,  but  sadly  mutilated.  So  fresh  was  its  flesh,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jakataski  fed 
their  dogs  with  it ;  and  the  white  bears,  gluttons,  wolves,  and  foxes,  had  left,  by  their  footmarks  around 
it,  proofs  that  they  had  held  a  banquet  there.  The  skeleton,  almost  fleshless,  was  complete,  with  the 
exception  of  one  fore  leg.  The  ligaments  and  portions  of  the  skin  held  together  the  vertebral  column, 
one  shoulder-blade,  the  haunch  bones,  and  the  other  extremities.  A  dry  skin  covered  the  head,  and 
one  well-preserved  ear  was  still  tufted  with  hair.  The  apex  of  the  lower  lip  had  been  gnawed  away  ; 
the  upper  lip  and  proboscis  had  been  devoured,  and  the  molar  teeth  were  visible.  In  the  skull  was  the 
brain,  but  it  was  very  dry.  Only  twenty-eight  or  thirty  vertebrae  of  the  tail  remained  ;  but  a  fore  foot 
and  a  hind  foot  were  covered  with  skin,  and  the  sole  remained  attached. 

A  part  of  the  skin  and  some  of  the  hair  were  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  presented  it  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  their  museum.  Of  such  extraordinary  weight  was 
this  entire  covering  that  ten  persons  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  transport  it  to  the  shore.  The  hair 
was  entirely  separated  from  the  skin,  excepting  in  one  very  small  part,  where  it  remained  firmly 
attached.  It  consisted  of  two  sorts,  common  hair  and  bristles,  and  of  each  there  were  several  varieties, 
differing  in  length  and  thickness.  The  colour  of  the  skin  was  the  dull  black  of  the  living  elephants. 
The  skeleton,  with  the  tusks,  is  mounted  in  the  museum  of  the  Petropolitan  Academy  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  only  living  genus  of  Proboscideans  is  the  Elephant,  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

THE  ELEPHANT.* 
MONTGOMERY  says : — 


"  Calm  amid  scenes  of  havoc,  >n  his  own 
Huge  strength  impregnable,  the  elephant 
Offendeth  none,  but  leads  a  quiet  life 
Among  his  own  contemporary  trees, 
Till  Nature  lays  him  gently  down  to  rest 
Beneath  the  palm,  which  he  was  wont  to  make 
His  prop  in  slumber;  there  his  relics  lie 
Longer  than  life  itself  had  dwelt  within  them. 
Bees  in  the  ample  hollow  of  his  skull 
Pile  their  wax  citadels,  and  store  their  honey; 


Thence  sally  forth  to  forage  through  the  fields, 
And  swarm  in  emigrating  legions  thence: 
There,  little  burrowing  animals  throw  up 
Hillocks  beneath  the  overarching  ribs; 
While  birds,  within  the  spinal  labyrinth 
Contrive  their  nests : — So  wandering  Arabs  pitch 
Their  tents  amid  Palmyra's  palaces ; 
So  Greek  and  Roman  peasants  build  their  huts 
Beneath  the  shadows  of  the  Parthenon, 
Or  on  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol." 


And  this  is  true,  unless  he  is  destroyed  by  man.  The  elephant,  from  the  simple  structure  of  his 
stomach  and  intestines,  which  require  frequent  supplies — from  the  great  quantity  of  food  consumed  for 
his  ordinary  support— from  the  waste  which  is  necessarily  produced  by  the  weight  and  bulk  of  his 
body — and  from  the  conformation  by  which  he  is  fitted  to  move  on  level  ground — is  evidently  the 
inliabitant  of  rich  and  luxuriant  plains,  where  grass  aboun'ds,  and  the  woods  yield  him  their  succu- 
lent shoots. 

If  we  go  back,  desirous  to  trace  the  earliest  knowledge  of  the  elephant,  we  are  lost  in  traditions 
referring  to  heroes  or  kings  whose  names  survive,  but  of  whose  acts,  however  famous,  no  record 
remains.  Thus,  Bacchus,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  India,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  yoked  the 
elephant  to  a  car  ;  and,  according  to  Lucian,  he  brought  not  only  gems,  but  the  bones  of  elephants 
from  Ethiopia,  which  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Dea-Syria. 

Throughout  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  ivory  is  but  once  mentioned,  and  that  notice  occurs  in  the 
description  of  the  bit  of  a  horse's  bridle,  belonging  to  a  Trojan.  But  in  the  Odyssey,  the  palace  of 
M'-n-  I  UK.  utter  his  return  from  his  voyages  in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  is  enriched  with  ornaments  of 
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ivory,  as  well  as  ambrr  and  gold.  Of  the  chrys-deplMiUvne  statuary,  or  the  union  of  gold  and  ivory  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  works  of  art,  we  have  many  accounts. 

Ancient  historians,  such  as  Diodorus,  the  Sicilian,  relate  the  following  tale: — Stiiiiirainis,  tlm 
Assyrian  Queen,  longed  for  the  conquest  of  India,  but  dreaded  the  elephants  which  Stabrobates,  the 
king  she  purposed  attacking,  could  bring  into  the  field.  She  therefore  directed  300,000  black  oxen  to 
be  slain,  and  of  the  skins,  sewn  together  and  stuffed  with  straw,  artificial  elephants  to  be  formed,  so 
that  each  one  might  be  carried  by  a  camel,  and  directed  by  a  man.  All  this  being  secretly  done,  and 
the  horses  of  the  army  familiarised  with  the  machines,  Semiramis  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  an 
immense  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry. 

Stabrobates,  meanwhile,  had  increased  the  number  of  his  elephants,  and  furnished  them  completely 
with  offensive  and  defensive  armour.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Queen  with  protests-  against  her 
invasion  and  threats  of  her  destruction,  but  her  reply  was  a  smile,  and  proceeding  to  the  Indus  she 
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sank  a  thousand  of  his  vessels,  and  took  a  great  number  of  captives.  Stabrobates  feigned  a  panic,  and 
fled ;  the  feint  took  ;  Semiramis  crossed  the  river,  and  pursued  the  Indians  with  the  greater  part  of 
her  forces. 

In  her  front  she  placed  the  artificial  elephants.  Stabrobates  repented  of  his  retreat  when  he 
heard  of  their  number,  but  he  was  comforted  by  the  tidings  of  deserters  as  to  their  true  character. 
Semiramis,  supposing  the  cheat  undiscovered,  led  on  the  attack  ;  the  machines  frightened  the  horses  so 
that  they  threw  their  riders,  or  rushed  with  them  among  the  enemy.  But  vain  was  the  contention 
when  the  true  elephants  of  Stabrobates  came  up ;  dreadful  was  the  carnage.  The  Assyrians  fled,  and 
the  life  of  their  queen,  pierced  in  the  arm  by  one  of  his  arrows,  and  in  the  shoulder  by  one  of  his 
darts,  was  only  saved  by  the  fleetness  of  her  horse. 

The  Scriptures  contain  no  allusion  to  the  elephant  till  the  time  of  David,  when  we  find  mention 
is  made  of  "  ivory  palaces."*  In  the  reign  of  Solomon  ivory  was  imported  by  the  vessels  of  Thurshish 
from  India,  with  other  productions  of  that  country. t  We  read  of  "  a  great  throne  of  ivory,"  J  ami 
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afterwards  of  "  beuehe.-.  MIH!  horus"*  of  the  siinu;  substance,  as  it  formed  part  of  the  merchandise  of 
"  the  proud  city"  of  Tyre. 

The  Israelites,  however,  were  most  likely  unacquainted  with  the  animal  itself,  until  its  introduc- 
tion, at  a  hit  IT  |>erii«l,  into  the  armies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when  its  use  in  the  wars  of  neighbouring 
nation*  must  have  rendered  it,  in  some  degree,  familiar. 

Haifa  century  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  the  battle  of  Heniclea  (li.c.  280),  were — 

"Cuirassiers  all  in  steel  for  standing  tight, 
Chariots,  and  elephants  indorsed  with  towers 
Of  archers." 

It  is  stated  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  that  in  the  army  of  Antiochus  "  to  every  elephant  they 
appointed  a  thousand  men,  armed  with  coats  of  mail,  and  five  hundred  horsemen  of  the  best ;  these 
were  ready  on  every  occasion  ;  wherever  the  beast  was,  and  whithersoever  he  went,  they  went  also  ; 
and  upon  the  elephants  were  strong  towers  of  wood,  filled  with  armed  men,  besides  the  Indian  that 
mled  them." 

Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  with  elephants,  considering  them  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war;  and  when  they  perished  he  was  supplied  with  large  reinforcements  from  Carthage.  At  the 
battle  of  Canute  (B.C.  216),  the  incidents  occurred  which  are  thus  given  by  Siluis  Italicus  : — 


"  The  yet  prevailing  Roman,  to  withstand 
The  fury  of  these  monsters,  gives  command 
That  burning  torches,  wheresoe'er  they  go, 
Should  be  opposed,  and  sulph'rous  Barnes  to  throw 
Into  their  towers.     This,  with  all  speed,  obey'd, 
The  elephants  they  suddenly  invade ; 
Whose  smoking  backs  with  flames  collected  ahined, 
That,  driven  on  by  the  tempestuous  wind, 
Through  their  high  bulwarks  fire  devouring  spread, 
As  when  on  Rhodope  or  Pindus'  head 
A  shepherd  scatters  fire,  and  through  the  groves 
And  woods,  like  a  hot  plague,  it  raging  moves, 
The  Irafy  rocks  are  fired,  and  all  the  hills, 
Leaping  now  here,  now  there,  bright  Vulcan  fills. 

In  stately  show  these  animals  bore  a  conspicuous  part  ; 


But  when  the  burning  sulphur  once  begun 
To  parch  their  skins,  th'  unruly  monsters  run 
Like  mad,  and  drive  the  cohorts  from  their  stand  ; 
Neither  durst  any  undertake  at  hand 
To  fight  them  ;  but  their  darts  and  javelins  thruw 
At  distance  :  burning,  they  impatient  grow, 
And,  through  the  heat  of  their  vast  bodies,  here 
And  there,  the  flames  increasing  bear; 
Till,  by  the  smooth  adjoining  stream,  at  last 
Dtceiv'd  themselves,  into  't  they  headlong  cast ; 
And  with  them  all  their  flames,  that  still  appear 
'Bove  the  tall  banki,  till,  both  together,  there, 
}n  the  deep  channel  of  the  flood,  expire  " 


4<  Trampling  the  snows 

The  war-horse  reared,  and  the  towered  elephant 
Upturned  his  trunk  into  the  murky  sky."  ' 

In  the  year  802  an  elephant  was  sent  to  Charlemagne  by  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens. 

Milton  has  said : — 

"  The  unwieldy  elephant 

To  make  them  mirth  used  all  his  might,  and  wrcalh'd 
His  lithe  proboscis ;" 

and,  according  to  ^Elian,  the  elephants  of  Germanicus  were  trained  to  take  part  in  the  per- 
formances of  the  Roman  theatre.  On  one  occasion  twelve 
of  the  most  sagacious  and  well-trained  were  selected, 
who  marched  into  the  theatre  with  a  regular  step  at 
the  voice  of  their  keeper,  sometimes  in  a  circle,  and 
sometimes  divided  into  parties,  scattering  flowers  over 
the  pavement.  The  Romans,  after  this  display,  feasted 
the  elephants  with  prodigal  luxury.  Splendid  couches 
were  placed  in  the  arena,  ornamented  with  paintings, 

and  covered  with  tapestry.     Before  the  couches,   upon  tables    of  ivory  and  cedar,  was  spread  the 

banquet  of  the  elephants,  in  vessels  of  gold  and  silver. 

On   the  preparations  being  completed,  the  twelve   elephants   marched  in,  six  males  clad  in  the 
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robes  of  men,  and  six  females  attired  as  women.     They  laid  down  in  order  on  their  couches,  and  at  a 

signal  extended  their  trunks  and  ate  with  praiseworthy  modern 
tion.  Not  one  of  them  appeared  the  least  voracious,  or  manifested 
any  disposition  for  an  unequal  share  of  the  food,  or  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  delicacies.  They  were  as  moderate  also  in  their 
drink,  and  received  the  cups  that  weiic  presented  to  them  with 
the  greatest  decorum.  According  to  Pliny,  at  the  spectacles  g!\en 
by  Germanicus,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  elephants 
hurl  javelins  in  the  air,  and  catch  them  in  their  trunks,  fight  with  one  another  as  gladiators,  and  then 
execute  a  Pyrrhic  dance.  Lastly,  they  danced  upon  a  rope,  and  their  steps  were  so  practised  and 
certain,  that  four  of  them  traversed  the  rope,  or  rather  parallel  ropes,  bearing  a  litter,  which  eon- 
tained  one  of  their  companions,  who  feigned  to  be  sick.  Such  feats  seem  scarcely  credible,  but  many 
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ancient  writers  of  authority  agree  with  Pliny,  that  the  elephants  trained  at  Rome  would  not  only  walk 
forward  aloni;  a  rope,  but  retire  backward  with  equal  precision. 

And  Busbequius,  who  visited   Constantinople  about  the  middle   of  the  sixteenth   century,  the, 
witnessed  an  elephant  not  only  dance  with  accuracy  and  elegance,  but  play  at   ball  with  gre 
tossing  it  with  his  trunk,  and  catching  it  again,  as  easily  as  a  man  could  with  his  hands 

An  old  writer  tells  us  that  Csesar,  having  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  cro<s 
a  la,,,,,  elephant  which  he  had  with  him  with  a  coat  of  mail,  built  a  large  turret  on  his  back,  ai 
it  with  bowmen  and   slingers,  ordered  them  to  pass  first  into  the   sin,,,,,.      The  lint, 
at  the  sight  of  this  unknown  and  monstrous  animal,  and  Hed  in  the  wildest  contusion.  ^  ^ 

VOL.   II. 
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Matiliew  Piiris  relates  that, about  the  year  1255,  an  elephant  was  sent  over  to  England  as  a  grand 
present  IV" ni  tin-  Kin-,'  of  France  to  Henry  III.  ;  and  states  that  it  was  believed  to  be  the  first  and 
only  elephant  ever  seen  in  Kiijjliind,  or  even  on- this  side  the  Alps;  and  that,  consequently,  the  people 
fU-ke.l  in  laix'e  iiuiiilx-rs  to  behold  so  great  a  novelty  on  its  arrival.  Among,  the  Close  Rolls,  one  of 
about  this  date  is  extant,  in  which  the  Sheriff  of  Kent  is  ordered  to  proceed  to  Dover  in  person  to 
arrange  in  what  manner  the  king's  elephant  might  be  most  conveniently  brought  over,  and  to  provide 
a  ship,  and  other  things  necessary  to  convey  it;  and  directing  that,  if  the  king's  mariners  judged  it 
practicable,  it  should  be  brought  to  London  by  water.  Another  order  was  shortly  after  issued  to  the 
sheriffs  of  London,  commanding  them  to  cause  to  be  built,  without  delay,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a 
house,  forty  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  for  the  king's  elephant ;  and  directing  that  it  should 
be  so  strongly  constructed  that,  whenever  there  should  be  need,  it  might  be  adapted  to  and  used  for 
other  purposes.  Next  year,  on  the  llth  of  October,  the  king,  in  like  manner,  commanded  the  sheriff 
"  to  find  for  the  said  elephant  and  his  keeper  such  necessaries  as  should  be  reasonable  and  needful." 

Shakespeare,  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  compares  the  slowness  of  Ajax  to  that  of  the  elephant. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  elephant  had  been  adopted  in  his  time  as  the  sign  of  a  public 
inn.  Antonio,  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  tells  Sebastian  : — 

"  In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  '  Elephant' 
Is  best  to  lodge:  I  will  bespeak  our  diet, 
While  you  beguile  your  time." 

This  animal  was  occasionally  beheld,  with  great  astonishment,  by  the  visitors  of  our  travelling 
menageries,  in  former  days,  as  it  was  subsequently  at  Exeter  Change,  in  the  collections  of  Polito  and 
Cross ;  but,  latterly,  our  Zoological  Gardens  have  rendered  it  especially  familiar. 

The  enormous  magnitude  of  the  skull  of  the  elephant  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye,  sur- 
veying the  skeleton,  conjoined  with  the  bold  elevation  of  the  forehead;  though  the  brain  is  by  110 
means  conformable  to  the  promise  which  the  skull  holds  out.  Its  magnitude,  indeed,  is  owing  to 
causes  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  development  of  the  cerebral  mass  :  it  is,  in  fact,  occasioned 
by  the  distance  to  which  the  two  tables  of  the  bones  are  parted  asunder,  the  intermediate  space  being 
filled  up  by  a  sort  of  irregular  honeycomb  structure.  This  peculiarity  especially  prevails  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  over  the  forehead ;  hence  its  elevation,  and  the  almost  perpendicular  bearing 
of  its  outline.  In  destroying  the  celebrated  elephant  "  Chuny,"  in  Exeter  Change,  whose  skeleton 
graces  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  a  difficulty  arose  from  the  balls  lodging  in  the 
space  between  the  outer  and  inner  tables  of  the  skull,  filled  up  with  these  cellular  intersections,  without 
their  piercing  the  brain  or  injuring  any  organ  ofr  vital  importance. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  is  also  the  skull  of  a  fine  elephant,  which  became 
long  since  a  target  for  the  hunter's  rifle.  There  are  three  bullet  wounds — all  healed — in  the  face,  and 
the  bullets  are  still,  doubtless,  lodged  in  the  reticular  diplije  between  the  tables  of  the  skull.  One  of 
these  wounds  is  in  the  forehead,  the  hunter  having  evidently  aimed  at  the  point  where  the  nasal  aper- 
ture is  situated  ;  and,  had  the  ball  entered  there,  it  would  most  probably  have  brought  the  animal 
down,  as  it  would  have  had  only  to  encounter  the  comparatively  thin  wall  of  bone  at  the  back  of  the 
chamber.  A  little  to  the  left  of  this  is  the  second  hole.  The  third  ball  passed  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  great  temporal  muscle  of  the  right  side,  and  entered  far  into  the  osseous  net- work.  Admirably  has 
the  curative  process  been  completed  ;  for,  if  the  finger  be  introduced,  a  smooth-walled,  circular,  bony 
nin:il  will  be  felt  as  far  as  can  be  reached.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  remember  that  the  chamber  of  the 
brain,  which  last  forms  sA0th  part  of  the  elephant's  body,  is  but  of  comparatively  small  extent,  while 
there  is  ample  room  for  such  a  centre  of  the  nervous  system  as  the  animal  requires. 

The  head  of  the  elephant  is  also  ponderous  from  its  enormous  tusks,  which  often  attain  the  length 
of  six  fret,  and  sometimes  even  more.  They  are  implanted  in  alveoli,  or  sockets,  in  the  upper  jaw  ; 
and,  if  we  examine  tliein,  we  shall  find  them  occupying  the  whole  anterior  portion  of  the  face.  The 
proportion!  necessary  for  these  alveoli,  or  sockets  of  the  tusks,  render  the  upper  jaw  so  high,  and  so 
much  shorten  the  bones  of  the  nose,  that  the  nostrils  are  found  in  the  skeleton  towards  the  upper  part 
<>f  the  lace;  but,  in  the  living  animal,  they  are  prolonged  into  the  well-known  proboscis,  or  trunk. 
'•'I'lie  largest,  tusk.-,"  says  a  traveller,  "I  ever  saw  in  Bengal,  did  not  weigh  more  than  seventy  pounds." 
J'-ut  tin-re  an-  .some  in  the  India  House,  and  other  places,  that  weigh  more  than  one-hundred  and  fifty 
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pounds.  "  Varf.c>ni:i.ims  also  saitli,"  to  quote  Topsell,  "  that  lie  saw,  in  tins  island  of  Sumatra,  two 
elephaats'  teeth  which  weighed  three  hundred  six-aud-thirty  pounds."  A  tusk,  sold  at  Amsterdam,  is 
said  to  have  writhed  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

in  the  development  of  these  parts  the  ivory  is  deposited  by  successive  secretions  of  a  vascular 
pulp,  in  very  thin  layers  from  within.  An  elephant's  tusk  is  well  known  to  be  hollow  ;  this  cavity, 
then,  is  the  seat  of  the  pulpy  substance,  in  which  are  sometimes  found  musket-balls  and  other  foreign 
bodies.  These  have  entered  when  the  ivory  was  in  its  soft  state,  and  have  become  firmly  imbedded  in 
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the  hardened  tusk.  How  vascular  this  "part  is,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  an  elephant  at  Exeter 
Change  nearly  bled  to  death  from  the  laceration  of  the  vessels  of  the  pulp,  contained  in  the  cavity 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  constant  internal  additions  of  successive  laminse,  as  the  tusk  is  worn 
down  externally. 

The  enormous  tusks  constitute  the  elephant's  weapons  of  defence,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  the 
instruments  by  which  he  upturns  trees  and  roots.     Hence  the  neck,  unlike  that  of  the  -stag  or  the  ginille* 
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is  -li,.rt  and  tliiek,  in  order  that  it  may  bo  better  able  to  cnduvc  the  strain  occasioned  by  tlie  weight  at  (he 
1-N.tremitv.  Tliis  -,h..rtiiess  of  the  neck  in  so  huge  an  animal  forbids  the  possibility  of  the  mouth  being 
brought  to  the  ground  to  feed,  or  of  its  even  being  applied,  with  anything  like  ease  or  address,  to 
leaves  or  boughs  of  an  elevation  level  with  itself.  But  independent  of  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  and 
its  consequent  want  of  flexibility,  the  projecting  tusks  also  offer  an  impediment  to  the  free  use  of  the 
uiouth,  as  seen  in  herbivorous  mammalia. 

To  make  amends  for  all  this,  or,  in  other  words,  to  keep  up  that  harmony  of  parts,  dependent  on 
each  other,  which  we  see  in  all  organic  living  bodies,  the  elephant  is  endowed  with  an  additional 
instrument,  compensating  for  every  deficiency.  This  is  the  trunk,  which  has  in  all  ages  commanded 
the  notice  and  admiration  of  the  intelligent,  and  invited  the  scrutiny  of  the  lovers  of  nature  ;  it  is, 
indeed,  a  marvellous  structure,  admirably  calculated  to  set  forth  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  artificer. 

The  trunk  consists  of  a  bundle  of  muscular  fibres,  inclosing  two  canals  ;  these  muscles  have 
different  directions,  some  being  disposed  transversely,  others  longitudinally,  and  at  different  angles. 
It  is  from  their  contraction  and  relaxation  in  different  degrees,  and  under  different  modifications,  that 
the  trunk  is  capable  of  shortening,  or  elongating,  or  twisting,  or  coiling  up  in  any  direction.  Cuvier 
reckons  the  number  of  distinct  muscles  in  this  organ,  each  having  its  own  action,  as  not  less  than 
40,000  ;  hence  that  union  of  strength  and  pliability,  of  force  and  address,  which  this  wonderful  piece 
of  mechanism  exhibits. 

This  organ  is  armed  at  its  extremity  with  a  kind  of  muscular  finger,  antagonising  against  the 
division  or  wall  of  partition,  between  the  two  canals,  which  runs  down  its  whole  length.  This  finger 
is  so  delicate,  sensitive,  and  pliable,  that,  opposed  by  a  sort  of  thumb,  it  can  take  hold  of  any  object, 
and  even  pick  up  a  small  coin  or  a  pin  from  the  floor.  But,  besides  this,  it  endows  the  animal  to 
some  extent  with  a  sense  of  touch — a  faculty  •which,  possessed  by  man  in  the  highest  degree,  greatly 
contributes  to  his  information,  and  gives  to  the  elephant,  also,  an  elevated  position  among  animals. 

One  of  the  most  philosophical  poets  of  ancient  Rome  calls  the  elephant  "  anguimanus,"  or  "  snake- 
hand,"  and  Cicero  speaks  of  its  proboscis  as  "  the  elephant's  hand."  Even  the  Kaffir  has  been  known, 
in  the  vast  forests  of  Africa,  on  slaying  one  of  these  animals,  to  amputate  the  trunk,  and  bury  it  with 
a  feeling  of  awe,  exclaiming,  "  The  elephant  is  a  great  lord,  and  the  trunk  is  his  hand." 

The  strength  and  minute  touch  of  the  proboscis  are  equally  available  in  the  collection  of  his  daily 
supplies.  If  he  meet  with  long  herbage,  he  twists  his  trunk  spirally  round  the  roots  and  crops  them 
off.  The  bundle  which  he  gathers  is  thus  held  between  what  may  be  called  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  trunk,  and  is  then  conveyed  to  his  mouth.  If  the  objects  he  is  collecting  are  too  small  to  repay 
him  for  this  trouble,  he  holds  them  one  by  one  behind  his  thumb  till  he  has  gathered  enough  for  a 
K/ad.  And  when  the  object  which  he  wants  is  difficult  to  reach,  or  .requires  force  for  its  removal,  ho 
completely  curls  his  trunk,  and,  elevating  himself  on  his  hinder  legs,  pulls  it  down. 

The  canals  of  the  trunk,  by  the  action  of  the  numerous  vessels  surrounding  them,  constitute  two 
self-acting  sucking-pumps,  by  means  of  which  the  elephant  drinks.  "When  young,  he  takes  the  mother's 
milk  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but  in  drinking  he  dips  the  end  of  this  double  tube  into  the  water,  fills  it 
with  the  fluid,  then  turns  it  round  into  the  mouth,  to  be  there  emptied,  or  turns  the  contents  in  the 
form  of  a  shower-bath  over  the  body,  as  well  to  cool  it  as  to  drive  away  the  flies. 

The  only  teeth  which  the  elephant  possesses,  with  the  exception  of  the  ivory  tusks,  are  the 
grinders.  In  their  general  structure,  they  closely  resemble  those  of  the  rodents,  being  composed  ot 
osseous  layers,  disposed  vertically,  enveloped  in  enamel,  and  consolidated  together  by  a  substance 
termed  cortical.  Wearing  down,  as  they  do  perpetually,  from  their  grinding  upon  one  another  in 
reducing  the  food  to  pulp,  there  is  an  obvious  necessity  for  their  renovation.  In  the  rodents,  the 
teeth,  as  they  wear  down,  are  perpetually  growing ;  and  so  energetic  is  this  law,  that  if  a  tooth  be  lost 
by  accident,  its  opposite  fellow,  having  no  counterbalancing  detrition,  grows  to  an  enormous  six.e,  so  as 
often  to  prove  an  impediment  in  mastication.  In  the  elephant,  the  teeth  are  lost  and  renewed  in 
regular  succession ;  but  the  new  tooth  does  not  succeed  by  pushing  out  the  old  one  from  beneath, 
Which  is  the  usual  mode,  but  by  rising  behind  it,  and  pushing  it  forwards  in  proportion  as  it  wears 
away,  till  at  last  it  is  expelled  altogether.  Hence,  as  Cuvier  observes,  there  is  at  first  only  one 
grinder  -,t  eae],  side,  above  and  below,  and  presently  two  ;  the  loss,  however,  of  the  first  reduces  the 
niiinl.er  again  to  one,  but  presently  another  makes  its  appearance  to  expel  its  predecessor.  The 
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number  of  times  this  change  takes  place  in  the  life  of  un   individual  i.s  uiicertiiiii  ;  but  the  pron 
slow,  and  six  or  eight  of  these  revolutions  may  be  the  extent. 

The  ivory  tnska  are  changed  only  once,  the  permanent  one*  succeeding  on  the  los.s  of  the  milk 
tusks,  which  fall  out  early,  and  are  very  small. 

A  difference  is  obvious  between  the  molars  or  grinders  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  elephants. 
In  the  former,  they  are  disposed  like  a  waving  ribbon,  folded  backwards  and  forwards  on  itself,  so  as 
to  cross  the  crown  of  the  tooth.  In  the  latter,  the  molars  are  irregularly  lozenge-shaped.  There  are, 
however,  other  distinguishing  characteristics  between  the  two  species.  If  we  look  at' their  skulls,  wo 
find  the  forehead  of  the  Asiatic  concave,  that  of  the  African  convex,  and  altogether  of  a  ronndi-r 
outline.  The  tusks  are  also  larger,  and  the  alveoli  or  sockets  in  proportion — circumstances  which  give 
a  very  different  expression  to  the  physiognomies  of  the  living  animals. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  wrote  his  "  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and 
Common  Errors,"  he  stated  it  to  have  been  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the  elephant  had  no  joints,  and 
never  lay  down.  Donne  affirms  that  "  Nature  hath  given  him  no  knees  to  bend."  In  an  old  Natural 
History,  it  is  gravely  asserted  that  "the  olefaunte  boweth  not  the  knees."  A  woman  is  described  in 
an  old  play  as  "  stubborn  as  an  elephant's  leg  in  bending  her ;"  and  even  Shakespeare  says,  "  The 
elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  courting  ;  his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure." 

These  notions  have  been  exploded  by  numerous  facts.  As  the  limbs  have  a  great  weight  to 
sustain,  the  several  bones  which  compose  the  pillars  for  its  support  are  arranged  nearly  in  vertical 
lines.  The  joints  of  the  elbow  and  knee  are  placed  low  from  the  body  ;  the  ulna  in  the  fore  legs  and 
the  fibula  in  the  hinder  are  fully  developed,  and  are  distinct  from  the  radius  and  the  tibia. 

The  intestines  are  voluminous,  the  stomach  simple,  and  the  coecum  enormous.  The  mammae,  two 
in  number,  are  situated  on  the  breast,  and  the  young  suck  with  the  mouth,  and  not  with  the  trunk. 

The  whole  of  the  family  have  five  toes  on  each  foot,  completely  formed  in  the  skeleton,  but 
so  incrusted  in  the  callous  skin  that  surrounds  the  foot  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  them  externally, 
except  as  they  may  be  traced  by  the  nails  attached  to  the  border  of  this  species  of  shoe.  On  these 
various  points  we  might  enlarge  indefinitely,  but  enough  has  been  said  for  our  present  purpose  on  the 
astonishing  structure  of  this  animal.  Thus  admirably  adapted  to  his  circumstances,  he  appears,  as 
Southey  has  described  him  in  his  native  forests  : — 

''Trampling  his  path  through  wood  and  brake, 
And  canes,  which  crackling  fall  before  his  way, 
And  tassel-grass,  whose  silvery  feathers  play 
O'ertopping  the  young  trees, 
On  comes  the  elephant,  to  slake 
His  thirs',  at  noon,  in  yon  pt-llmid  springs. 
Lo !  from  his  trunk,  upturned,  aloft  he  flings 
The  grateful  shower  ;  and  now, 
Plucking  the  broad-leaved  bough 
Of  yonder  plume,  with  waving  motion  slow, 
Fanning  the  languid  air, 
He  waves  it  to  and  fro." 


THE  ELEPHANT  OF  INDIA* 

THIS  animal  serves  the  Indians  as  the  symbol  of  the  highest  knowledge,  Ganeosa,  the  god  of  Art  and 
Science,  being  represented  with  an  elephant's  head.  More  especially  is  this  animal  honoured  by  the 
Hindoos,  who  make  it  the  companion  of  the  gods,  the  warder  of  the  porch  of  the  temple,  the  caryatide 
and  ornament  of  their  architecture.  They  believe  that  the  souls  of  princes  and  Brahmins  do  penance 
in  the  bodies  of  elephants,  and  a  Hindoo  of  low  caste  may,  therefore,  hold  one  of  them  to  be  higher 
than  himself.  A  bride,  according  to  the  law  of  Menu,  should  have  the  graceful  gait  of  a  flamingo  or 
a  young  elephant;  and  to  this  day  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  dynasties  are 
taught  the  step  of  the  elephant.  When  the  Rajah  of  Bickanecr  went  to  visit  Lord  Elleuborough,  he 
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i-iit.  ml  tin'  tent  witli  a  heavv  tivad,  eonlorniably  to  the  instinct  ions  he  liad  received  in  this  branch  of 
Indian  eti.pirtte. 

The    Kmperor  .laliaiii,'in-ir  states,    in  his  autobiography,  that  when  the  province  of  Berar,  in  the 
Deccan,    was    surrendered  to  his  authority,    there  were  sent  to  him,  as  a  symbol  of  submission,   a 
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train  of  elephants,  four  hundred  in  number,  each  one  furnished  with  caparisons,  chains,  collars,  and 
bells,  all  of  gold,  and  each  laden,  besides,  with  gold  to  the  value  of  nearly,£9,000  of  our  money!  Such 
accounts  nui^t  appear  to  Knmpeans  ludicrously  extravagant;  but  there  is  abundant  proof  that  the 
wealth  oftlii>  emperor  was  prodigious. 
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When  the  two  sons  of  Tippoo  were  received  as  hostages  by  Lord  Cornwall!*,  they  were  each 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  richly  caparisoned,  and  seated  in  a  silver  houdiih.  At  Vizier  All's  wedding, 
in  17!t.">,  the  procession  consisted  of  about  twelve  hundred  elephants,  richly  caparisoned,  drawn  up  in 
a  regular  line,  like  a  tile  of  soldiers.  Al.iout  one  linndred  elephants  in  llie  centre  had,  however,  dales 
or  castles,  covered  with  silver.  In  the  midst  of  those  appeared  the  nabob,  mounted  ou  an  enormously 
large  elephant,  within  a  houdah  covered  with  silver,  richly  set  with  precious  stones. 

The  elephant  has  indeed  long  played  an  important  part  in  the  immense  retinues  of  great  persons 
in  India.  When  Sir  Jasper  Nicholls,  the  comniander-in-chief  during  a  recent  war,  arrived  at  the  camp 
at  Ferozepoor,  eighty  elephants  swelled  his  train.  He  had,  in  addition,  three  hundred  camels,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  draught  oxen.  About  a  thousand  attendants  ware  present  merely  for  Sir 
Jasper's  personal  service,  and  to  attend  to  the  animals.  When  the  Governor-General  made  his  entry, 
he  took  with  him  one  hundred  and  thirty  elephants,  and  seven  hundred  camels. 

An  ordinary  elephant  costs  one  thousand  rupees  (.£100),  and  his  keep  forty  rupees  a-month.  In 
its  wild  state  it  attains  an  age  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ;  but  when  tamed  not  much  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  is  said  that  in  Ceylon  scarcely  two  in  a  hundred  have  tusks.  As  soon  as 
an  elephant  armed  with  tusks  is  caught,  the  greater  portion  of  his  tusks  is  sawn  off,  and  the  extremities 
of  what  remains  are  incased  in  gold  or  silver.  On  occasions  of  festivity  the  Mahmouds  take  much  pains 
to  paint  his  head  and  trunk  with  arabesque  designs  in,  white,  red,  yellow,  or  blue. 

There  is  a  singular  feeling  of  novelty  and  excitement  the  first  time  of  riding  this  creature.  First 
of  all,  there  is  placed  on  its  back  a  cushion,  thickly  stuffed  with  hair,  for  this  is  the  tenderest  part  of 
the  elephant,  and  the  greatest  care  of  the  attendant  is  to  guard  against  all  injury  to  this  place,  the 
more  especially  as  wounds  are  difficult  to  heal.  Over  this  cushion  there  is  thrown  a  long  hanging 
cloth,  red,  and  embroidered  with  gold,  upon  which  the  houdah  rests,  fastened  with  cords  and  girths. 
The  houdah  is  made  to  contain  two  persons  and  their  servant.  The  mahoud  sits  upon  the  neck  behind 
the  creature's  ears,  guiding  turn  with  an,  iron  fork,  one  prong  of  which  is  curved  out,  whilst  a  man  runs 
alongside  with  a  large  staff,  and  hastens  his  advance  by  blows  or  cries.  A  ladder  hanging  at  one  side 
completes  the  appointments. 

When  it  is  desired  to  mount,  the  mahmoud  cries  bell,  belt,  that  is,  "  kneel  down,"  whereupon  the 
animal  kneels  down,  the  ladder  is  ascended,  and  the  rider  takes  his  seat.  The  gait  of  the  animal,  of 
course,  regulates  the  motion  of  his  rider;  sometimes  it  is  pleasant,  and  at  others  fatiguing.  His  pace 
when  urged  onwards  is  so  quick,  that  a  horseman  must  trot  to.  keep  by  his  side  ;  but  he  soon  slackens 
his  speed,  and  it  is  not  without  difficulty  that  he  accomplishes  twenty-four  miles  a-day.  To  cool  him- 
self, or  to  remove  dust,  he  now  and  then  sprinkles  himself  with  water  drawn  up  into  his  trunk. 

A  mahmoud  bestows  great  attention  on  an  elephant  committed  to  his  care.  He  never  curtails  an 
animal  of  his  food,  much  less  leaves  him  without  support.  The  tent  in  which  he,  his  wife,  and 
children  are  lodged,  is  placed  near  the  elephant,  so  that  the  animal  almost  lives  with  them.  While  the 
mahmoud  cooks  a  cake  of  prepared  flour  upon  an  iron  plate,  his  charge  stands  patiently  by  until  the 
cake  is  cool,  and  then  he  receives  his  sustenance  from  the  hands  of  the  family.  When  the  mahmoud 
cleans  him,  he  patiently  kneels  down,  or  places  himself  on  his  side. 

The  tame  elephant  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  other  domestic  quadrupeds.  He  has  been  said  to 
be  afraid  of  the  horse,  but  the  experience  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  favours  the  belief  that  it  is  the  horse 
which  is  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  the  elephant.  Of  this  fact  he  records  an  instance,  which  we  quote, 
because  it  illustrates  at  the  same  time  the  peculiar  sagacity  of  the  great  proboscidian,  and  illustrates 
also  the  disposition  to  make  good  use  of  his  tusks,  when  he  happens  to  have  them. 

"  One  evening,  whilst  riding  in  the  vicinity  of  Kandy,  towards  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  Major 
Davie's  party  in  1803,  my  horse  evinced  some  excitement  at  a  noise,  which  approached  us  in  the  thick 
jungle,  and  which  consisted  of  a  repetition  of  the  ejaculation  nnn/i/i  .'  m-mjih  .'  in  a  hoarse  and  dis- 
satisfied tone.  A  turn  in  the  forest  explained  the  imslery.  by  bringing  me  face  to  face  with  a  tame 
elephant,  unaccompanied  by  any  attendant.  He  was  labouring  painfully  to  carry  a  heavy  beam  of 
timber,  which  he  balanced  across  his  tusks;  but  the  pathway  being  narrow,  he  was  forced  to  bend  his 
head  on  one  side  to  permit  it  to  pass  endways;  and  the  exertion  and  inconvenience  combined,  led  him 
to  utter  the  dissatisfied  sounds  which  disturbed  the  composure  of  my  horse.  On  seeing  us  halt,  the 
elephant  raised  his  head,  reconnoitered  us  for  a  moment,  then  threw  down  the  timber,  and  forced 
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himself  backwards  among  the  brushwood,  so  as  to  leave  a  passage,  of  which  he  expected  us  to  avail 
mir-elves.  .Mvlior.se  still  hesitated,  the  elephant  observed  it,  and  impatiently  thrust  himself  still 
deeper  into  the  jungle,  repeating  his  cry  of  nrmph  !  in  a  voice  evidently  meant  to  encourage  us  to  come 
«,n.  Still  the  horse  trembled;  and,  anxious  to  observe  the  instinct  of  the  two  sagacious  creatures,  I 
toiliore  any  interference — again  the  elephant  wedged  himself  further  in  amongst  the  trees,  and  waited 
iiii]Hiticntly  for  us  to  pass  him  ;  and  after  the  horse  had  done  so  tremblingly  and  timidly,  1  saw  the 
wise  creature  stoop  and  lake  up  his  heavy  burden,  trim-  and  balance  it  on  his  tusks,  and  resume  his 
route,  hoarsely  snorting,  as  before,  his  discontented  remonstrance." 
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The  elephant  is  employed  in  various  services  in  India,  such  as  carrying  persons  certain  di.-tances, 
tho  ploughing  the  soil. 

The  elephant  is  passionately  fond  of  the  sugar-cane.     One  of  the  beasts  fed,  on  one  occasion,  upon 

unite  lost  his  patience  when  he  saw  his  neighbours  munching  their  favourite  viand,  while  he  was 

apparently  fin-gotten.     Just  as  a  rude  boy  stamps  with  his  foot,  if  his  wishes  are  not  complied  with, 

]•  pliant  struck  the  earth  with  his  trunk,  but  the  moment  his  food  was  brought  he  was quiet.     He  is 

loud  nf  throwing  Vavcs  ami  bits  of  earth  upon  his  back,  and,  in  idle  hours,  this  is  a  never-failing  resource. 

Ilathing  is  a  favourite   recreation  of  the  elephant,  in  enjoying  which  he  becomes  very  noisy. 
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Bishop  Heber,  in  his  approach  to  Dacca,  saw  a  number  of  elephants  enjoying  themselves  in  tliis 
way,  which  he  thus  narrates  : — "At  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  those  desolate  pabtOM,  •  sound 
struck  my  ear,  as  if  from  the  water  itself  on  which  we  were  riding,  the  most  solemn  and  singular  I  can 
conceive.  It  was  long,  loud,  deep,  and  tremulous,  something  between  the  blowing  c.f  a  whiile,  or,  perhaps, 
more  like  those  roaring  buoys  which  are  placed  in  the  mouths  of  some  English  harbours  in  which  the 
winds  make  a  noise  to  warn  ships  off  them.  <  Oh,'  said  Abdallah,  '  there  are  elephants  baUiing  ;  Dacca 
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much  place  for  elephant.'     I  looked  immediately,  and  saw  about  twenty  ol  these  fine  animals,  with 
their  heads  and  trunks  just  appearing  above  the  water.     Their  bellowing  it  was  which  I  had  heard,  and 
which  the  water  conveyed  to  us  with  a  finer  effect  than  if  we  had  been  on  shore." 
Somerville  thus  describes  the  capture  of  the  elephant  : — 


;l  On  distant  Ethiopia's  sunburnt  coasts, 
The  black  inhabitants  a  pitfall  frame, 
With  slender  poles  the  wide,  capacious  mouth, 
And  hurdles  slight,  they  close;  o'er  these  is  spread 
A  floor  of  verdant  turf,  with  all  its  flowers 
Smiling  delusive,  and  from  strictest  search 
Concealing  the  deep  grave  that  yawns  below. 
Then  boughs  of  trees  they  cut,  with  tempting  fruit 
Of  various  kinds  surcharged — the  downy  peach, 
The  clustering  vine,  and  of  bright  golden  rind 
The  fragrant  orange.    Soon  as  evening  gray 
Advances  slow,  besprinkling  all  around 
With  kind,  refreshing  dews  the  thirsty  globe, 
The  stately  elephant  from  the  closest  shade 


The  cooler  breeze,  that  from  the  sea-beat  shore 

Delightful  breathes,  or  in  the  limpid  stream 

To  lave  his  panting  sides ;  joyous  he  scents 

The  rich  repast,  unweeting  of  the  death 

That  lurks  within.     And  soon  he  sporting  breaks 

The  brittle  boughs,  and  greedily  devours 

The  fruit  delicious.     Ah !  too  dearly  bought ; 

The  price  is  life.     For  now  the  treacherous  tuif 

Trembling  gives  way  ;  and  the  unwieldy  beast, 

Self-sinking,  drops  into  the  dark  profound. 

So,  when  dilated  vapours,  struggling,  leave 

Th'  incumbent  earth ;  if  chance  the  caverned  ground 

Shrinking  subside,  and  the  thin  surface  yield, 

Down  sinks  at  once  the  ponderous  dome,  engulfed 

With  all  its  towers." 


With  step  majestic  strides,  eager  to  taste 

In  tke  forests  of  India,  all  the  males  do  not  remain  with  the  herd,  some  of  them  wandering  to  a 
distance.  The  natives  who  wish  to  capture  one  of  these,  secure  their  object  by  means  of  female  decoy 
elephants,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

This  method  is  worthy  of  further  notice.  In  the  middle  of  a  forest,  where  these  animals  are  known 
to  abound,  a  large  piece  of  ground  is  marked  out,  and  surrounded  with  strong  stakes  driven  into  the 
earth,  interwoven  with  branches  of  trees.  One  end  of  this  inclosure  is  narrow,  and  it  gradually  widens 
till  it  takes  in  a  great  extent  of  country.  Several  thousand  men  are  employed  to  surround  the  herd 
of  elephants,  and  to  prevent  their  escape  ;  they  kindle  large  fires  at  certain  distances,  and,  by  hallooing, 
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liivitiii"  clnim-i  and  playing  di.-conlant  instruments,  so  bewilder  the  poor  animals,  that  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  insensibly  driven,  by  some  thousands  more  Indians,  into  the  narrow  part  of  the 
iiirlc.suiv,  into  which  they  are  decoyed  by  tame  female  elephants,  trained  to  this  service.  At  the 
extreme  end  of  the  large  area  is  a  small  inclosure,  very  strongly  fenced  in,  and  guarded  on  all  sides, 
into  which  the  elephants  pass  by  a  long  narrow  defile.  As  soon  as  one  enters  the  strait,  a  strong  bar 
is  thrown  across  the  passage  from  behind.  He  now  finds  himself  separated  from  his  neighbours,  and 
goaded  on  all  sides  by  huntsmen,  who  are  placed  along  this  passage,  till  he  reaches  the  smaller  area, 
where  two  tame  female  elephants  are  stationed,  who  immediately  commence  to  discipline  him  with 
their  trunks,  till  he  is  reduced  to  obedience,  and  Buffers  himself  to  be  conducted  to  a  tree,  to  which  he 
is  bound  by  the  leg,  with  stout  thongs  of  untanned  elk,  or  buck-skin.  The  tame  elephants  are  again 
conducted  to  the  inclosure,  where  the  same  operation  is  performed  on  the  others,  till  all  are  subdued. 
Thev  are  kept  bound  to  trees  for  several  days,  and  a  certain  number  of  attendants  left  with  each 
animal  to  supply  him  with  food,  by  little  and  little,  till  he  is  brought  by  degrees  to  be  sensible  of  kind- 
ness and  caresses,  and  thus  allows  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the  stable.  So  docile  and  susceptible  of 
domestication  is  the  elephant,  that,  in  a  general  way,  fourteen  days  are  sufficient  to  reduce  the  animals 
to  perfect  obedience.  During  this  time  they  are  fed  daily  with  cocoa-nut  leaves,  of  which  they  are 
excessively  fond,  and  are  conducted  to  the  water  by  the  tame  females.  In  a  short  time  the  elephant 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  voice  of  his  keeper,  and  at  last  quietly  resigns  his  freedom  and  great 
energies  to  the  dominion  of  man. 

After  detailing  the  preliminary  proceedings  of  the  native  hunters,  Sir  E.  Tennent — to  whom  we 
referred,  page  191,  and  to  whose  graphic  work  on  Ceylon  we  are  indebted  for  many  new  and 
interesting  particulars  about  the  elephant  * — proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"  Two  months  had  been  spent  in  these  preparations,  and  they  had  been  thus  far  completed,  on  the 
clay  when  we  arrived  and  took  our  places  on  the  stage  erected  for  us,  overlooking  the  entrance  to  the 
corral.  Close  beneath  us,  a  group  of  tame  elephants,  sent  by  the  temples  and  the  chiefs  to  assist  in  secur- 
ing the  wild  ones,  were  picketed  in  the  shade,  and  lazily  fanning  themselves  with  leaves.  Three  distinct 
herds,  whose  united  numbers  were  variously  represented  at  from  forty  to  fifty  elephants,  were  inclosed, 
and  were  at  that  moment  concealed  in  the  jungle  within  a  short  distance  of  the  stockade.  Not  a  sound 
was  permitted  to  be  made — each  person  spoke  to  his  neighbour  in  whispers — and  such  was  the  silence 
observed  by  the  multitude  of  the  watchers  at  their  posts,  that  occasionally  we  could  hear  the  rustling 
r>f  the  branches  as  some  of  the  elephants  stripped  off  their  leaves. 

"  Suddenly,  the  signal  was  made,  and  the  stillness  of  the  forest  was  broken  by  the  shouts  of  the 
guard,  the  rolling  of  the  drums  and  tomtoms,  and  the  discharge  of  muskets  ;  and,  beginning  at  the 
nio.-st  distant  side  of  the  area,  the  elephants  were  urged  forwards  towards  the  entrance  into  the  corral. 

"The  watchers  along  the  line  kept  silence  only  until  the  herd  had  passed  them,  and  then,  joining 
the  cry  in  their  rear,  they  drove  them  onward  with  redoubled  shouts  and  noises.  The  tumult  increased 
as  the  terrified  rout  drew  near,  swelling  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  as  the  herd,  in  their  panic, 
dashed  from  point  to  point  in  their  endeavours  to  force  the  line,  but  were  instantly  driven  back  by 
screams,  guns,  and  drums. 

"At  length,  the  breaking  of  the  branches  and  the  crackling  of  the  brushwood  announced  their 
close  approach ;  and  the  leader,  bursting  from  the  jungle,  rushed  wildly  forward  to  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  entrance,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Another  moment,  and  they  would  have 
plunged  into  the  open  gate,  when  suddenly  they  wheeled  round,  re-entered  the  jungle,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  hunters,  resumed  their  original  position.  The  chief  herd-man  came  forward,  and  accounted  for  the 
freak  by  saying  that  a  wild  pig — an  animal  which  the  elephants  are  said  to  dislike — had  started  out  of 
the  cover,  and  had  run  across  the  leader,  who  would  otherwise  have  made  direct  for  the  corral^  and  he 
intimated,  that  as  the  herd  was  now  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement — and  it  was  at  all  times  much 
in' ire  diflicult  to  effect  a  successful  capture  by  daylight  than  by  night,  when  the  hunters'  fires  and  the 
tlaml.eaiix  act  with  double  effect — it  was  the  wish  of  the  hunters  to  defer  their  final  effort  till  the 
evening,  when  the  darkness  would  lend  a  ]>owerful  aid  to  their  exertions. 

"After  sunset  the  scene  exhibited  was  of  extraordinary  interest.     The  low  fires,  which  had  appa- 
rently only  smouldered  in  the  sunlight,  assumed  their  ruddy  glow  amidst  the  darkness,  and  threw  their 
•Ceylon.     By  Sir  James  Emtreon  Tennent,  K.C.S.,  LL.D.,  &c.     Longman  and  Co.  S 
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tinge1  overtlie  groups  collected  around  them,  wliili;  (lie  smoke  rose  in  eddies  through  I  lie  ri.-li  foliii^'e  of  the 
I  reeft  The  crowds  of  spectators  maintained  profound  silence,  and  not  a  sound  was  perccptil.le  lieyond  the 
hum  of  an  insect.  On  a  sudden,  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  roll  of  a  drum,  followed  by  a  discharge  oi 
musketry.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  renewed  assault,  and  the  hunters  entered  the  circle  with  shouts 
and  clamour;  dry  leaves  and  sticks  were  flung  upon  the  watch-fires  till  they  blazed  aloft,  and  Conned 
a  line  of  (lame  on  every  side,  except  in  the  direction  of  the  corral,  which  was  studiously  kept  dark  ; 
and  thither  the  terrified  elephants  betook  themselves,  followed  by  the  yells  and  racket  of  their  pursuers. 

"They  approached  at  a  rapid  pace,  trampling  down  the  brushwood,  and  crushing  the  drv  bnmehe-i  ; 
the  leader  emerged  in  front  of  the  corral,  paused  for  an  instant,  stared  wildly  around,  and  then  rushed 
headlong  through  the  open  gate,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

"  As  if  by  magic,  the  entire  circuit  of  the  corral  —  which  to  this  moment  had  been  kept  in  profound 
darkness  —  now  blazed  with  a  thousand  lights,  every  hunter,  on  the  instant  that  the  elephants  entered, 
rushing  forward  to  the  stockade  with  a  torch  kindled  at  the  nearest  watch-fire. 

"  The  elephants  first  dashed  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  inclosure,  and,  being  brought  up  by  the 
powerful  fence,  started  back  to  regain  the  gate,  but  found  it  closed.  Their  terror  was  sublime  :  they 
hurried  round  the  corral  at  a  rapid  pace,  but  saw  it  now  girt  by  fire  on  every  side  ;  they  attempted  to 
force  the  stockade,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  guards  with  spears  and  flambeaux  ;  and  on  whichever 
side  they  approached,  they  were  repulsed  with  shouts  and  discharges  of  musketry.  Collecting  into  one 
group,  they  would  pause  for  a  moment  in  apparent  bewilderment,  then  burst  off  in  another  direction, 
as  if  it  had  suddenly  occurred  to  them  to  try  some  point  which  they  had  before  overlooked  ;  but  again 
repulsed,  they  slowly  returned  to  their  forlorn  resting-place  in  the  centre  of  the  corral. 

"  The  interest  of  this  strange  scene  was  not  confined  to  the  spectators  ;  it  extended  to  the  tame 
elephants  which  were  stationed  outside.  At  the  first  approach  of  the  flying  herd,  they  evinced  the 
utmost  interest  in  the  scene.  Two  in  particular,  which  were  picketed  near  the  front,  were  intensely 
excited,  and  continued  tossing  their  heads,  pawing  the  ground,  and  starting  as  the  noise  drew  Dear, 
At  length,  when  the  grand  rush  into  the  corral  took  place,  one  of  them  fairly  burst  from  her  fasten- 
ings, and  started  off  towards  the  herd,  levelling  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  which  obstructed  her 
passage." 

From  the  persecution  endured  from  man,  either  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  or  that,  when  tamed, 
the  animal  might  increase  the  splendour  of  state,  or  serve  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  render  assist- 
ance in  battle,  the  elephant  has  nearly  disappeared  from  the  interior  of  India,  and  is  found  wild  only 
on  the  less  elevated  portion  of  the  Himalaya  chain  —  namely,  in  the  forests  of  Dshemna,  Nepaul,  some 
parts  of  Ghauts  Tawai,  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  and  Ceylon.  On  the  upper  Indus,  near  Attock,  where 
Alexander  the  Great  had  his  first  elephant  hunt,  in  the  Punjab,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  not 
far  from  Kalpy,  where  the  native  princes  were  annually  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  chase,  and  capture 
many  of  these  animals,  there  is  not  now  a  trace  of  this  noble  beast  to  be  found. 

The  skill  of  the  professional  elephant-catchers  in  Ceylon,  the  "  pauikeas,"  as  they  are  called,  who 
inhabit  the  Moorish  villages,  in  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  island,  is  described  as  having  almost 
the  certainty  of  instinct. 

"  Hence,"  says  Sir  Emerson,  "  their  services  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  European  sportsmen  who  go 
down  into  their  country  in  search  of  game.  So  keen  is  their  glance,  that  almost  at  the  top  of  their 
speed,  like  hounds  running  '  breast  high,'  they  will  follow  the  course  of  an  elephant  over  glades  covered 
with  stunted  grass,  where  the  eye  of  a  stranger  would  fail  to  discover  a  trace  of  its  passage,  and  on 
through  forests  strewn  with  dry  leaves,  where  it  seems  impossible  to  perceive  a  footstep.  Here  they 
are  guided  by  a  bent  or  broken  twig,  or  by  a  leaf  dropped  from  the  animal's  mouth,  on  which  they  can 
detect  the  pressure  of  a  tooth.  If  at  fault,  they  fetch  a  circuit,  like  a  setter,  till,  lighting  on  some 
fresh  marks,  they  go  ahead  again  with  renewed  vigour.  So  delicate  is  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  ele- 
phant, and  so  indispensable  is  it  to  go  against  the  wind  in  approaching  him,  that  the  pauikeas  on  these 
occasions,  when  the  wind  is  so  still  that  its  direction  cannot  be  otherwise  discerned,  will  suspend  the 
film  of  a  gossamer  to  determine  it,  and  shape  their  course  accordingly. 

"  They  are  enabled,  by  the  inspection  of  the  footmarks,  when  impressed   in  soft  clay,  to  describe 
the  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  a  herd  before  it  is  seen;  the  heiy/tl  of  an  ijrjJtKitt,  </t  '/«  >/< 
an  nearly  as  possible  twice  the  circumference  of  his  fwe  foot." 
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airman  who  hail  resided  lit  Ceylon  went  to  the  Zoological  Gardens.  There  was  at  that  time 
an  elephant,  a  native  of  that  island,  belonging  to  the  Society,  in  the  Gardens ;  but  at  first  he  took  no 
n..;i,-e  ..I'  this  nentlemaii.  When,  however,  the  poor  animal  heard  himself  addressed  in  the  Cingalese 
tongue,  he  exhibited  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  joy;  turning  his  trunk  about,  and  caressing  his  new 
friend  with  all  the  delight  of  one  who,  "  in  a  strange  laud,"  welcomes  the  arrival  of  another  from  his 
native  country. 

That  elephants  are  susceptible  of  the  most  tender  attachment  to  one  another,  is  evinced  by  the 
following  occurrence  : — Two  very  young  elephants — a  male  and  female — were  taken  from  the  Island 
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of  Ceylon  to  Holland.  They  had  been  separated  from  each  other,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  from  the 
Il.iL'M,.  tn  Paris,  where  a  spacious  stable  had  been  constructed  for  them.  This  was  divided  into  two 
ei)iii|.artiiieiits,  which  were  connected  by  means  of  a  trap-door.  Both  of  the  divisions  were  surrounded 
with  strung  wooden  paling.  The  morning  after  their  arrival,  they  were  taken  to  this  habitation — the 
mule  i-le|ili!int  being  introduced  first.  With  an  air  of  suspicion  he  examined  the  place,  tried  each  of 
the  beams  by  shaking  it  with  his  trunk,  to  ascertain  if  it  were  fast;  and  he  endeavoured  to  turn  round 
tin-  lai-i.',-  wrewi  whirl,  held  them  on  the  outside,  but  this  he  found  to  be  impracticable.  When  he 
OMU  to  the  trap-door,  brtwren  the  two  partitions,  he  discovered  that  it  was  secured  only  by  a  perpen- 
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dicular  iron  bolt,  which  In-  lifted   up,  pushed  open  the  door,  and  then  went  in  to  the  other  partition, 
w  litre  lie  ate  his  breakfast. 

It  wits  with  great  difficulty  that  these  animals  had  been  separated,  in  order  to  be  convoyed  singly 
to  Paris;  and,  not  having  seen  OIK-  another  for  several  months,  the  joy  they  expressed  on  meeting 
again,  is  not  to  be  described.  Running  instantly  together,  they  uttered  a  cry  of  delight  that  shook  the 
whole  building;  and  blew  the  air  out  of  their  trunks  with  violence  resembling  the  blast  of  a  smith's 
bellows.  The  female's  pleasure  seemed  to  be  the  more  lively  :  she  expressed  it  by  moving  her  ears 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  tenderly  twining  her  trunk  around  the  body  of  the  male.  She  laid  it 
particularly  to  his  ear,  where  she  held  it  for  a  considerable  time  motionless,  and,  after  having  folded  it 
ai;ain  almut  his  body,  she  applied  it  to  her  own  mouth.  The  male,  in  like  manner,  folded  his  trunk 
around  the  body  of  the  female,  and  the  pleasure  he  felt  seemed  to  be  of  a  more  sentimental  kind ;  for 
lie  expressed  it  by  shedding  an  abundance  of  tears.  Afterward*  they  had  one  stable  in  common,  and 
their  mutual  attachment  excited  much  interest. 

"  I  once  saw,"  says  M.  D'Obsonville,  "  two  elephants  employed  in  demolishing  a  wall,  by  the  orders 
of  their  coruacs,  which  they  had  previously  received,  and  were  encouraged  to  undertake  the  task  by  a 
promise  of  fruits  and  brandy.  They  united  their  powers,  placed  their  trunks  together,  which  were 
defended  by  a  covering  of  leather,  pushed  against  the  strongest  part  of  the  wall,  repeating  their  efforts, 
while  they  carefully  watched  the  equilibrium.  At  length,  when  sufficiently  loosened,  by  applying  their 
whole  strength,  and  giving  a  violent  push)  they  speedily  retreated  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  and  the 
whole  wall  fell  to  the  ground." 

A  soldier  at  Poudicherry,  who  was  accustomed  to  share  what  he  had  with  an  elephant,  having 
drank,  one  day,  rather  too  freely,  and  finding  himself  pursued  by  the  guards,  who  were  about  to  take  him 
to  prison,  sought  refuge  under  the  elephant's  body,  and  fell  asleep.  In  vain  did  the  guard  endeavour  to 
force  him  from  his  asylum,  as  the  elephant  defended  him  with  his  trunk.  The  next  morning  the 
soldier  was  alarmed  at  his  situation,  but  the  elephant  caressed  him  with  his  trunk,  and  allowed  him  to 
depart  in  safety. 

A  female  elephant,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  at  Calcutta,  who  was  ordered  from  the  upper  country 
to  Chittagong,  in  the  route  thither,  broke  loose  from  her  keeper,  and,  making  her  way  to  the  woods, 
was  lost.  The  keeper  made  every  excuse  to  vindicate  himself,  which  the  master  of  the  animal  would 
not  listen  to,  but  branded  the  man  with  carelessness,  or  something  worse ;  for  it  was  instantly  supposed 
that  he  had  sold  the  elephant.  He  was  tried  for  it,  and  condemned  to  work  on  the  roads  for  life,  and 
his  wife  and  children  were  sold  for  slaves.  About  twelve  years  afterwards,  this  man,  who  was  known  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  breaking  elephants,  was  sent  into  the  country  with  a  party,  to  assist  in  catch- 
ing wild  ones.  They  came  upon  a  herd,  and  this  man  fancied  he  saw  amongst  the  group  his  long-lost 
elephant,  for  which  he  had  been  condemned.  He  resolved  to  approach  it,  nor  could  the  strongest 
remonstrances  of  the  party  dissuade  him  from  the  attempt.  Having  reached  the  animal,  he  spoke  to 
her,  when  she  immediately  recognised  his  voice ;  she  waved  her  trunk  in  the  air  as  a  token  of  saluta- 
tion, and  spontaneously  knelt  down,  and  allowed  him  to  mount  her  neck.  She  afterwards  assisted  in 
taking  other  elephants,  and  decoyed  three  young  ones,  to  which  she  had  given  birth  in  her  absence. 
The  keeper  returned,  and  the  singular  circumstances  attending  the  recovery  being  told,  he  regained  his 
character  ;  and,  as  a  recompense  for  his  unmerited  sufferings,  had  a  pension  settled  on  him  for  life. 
This  elephant  was  afterwards  in  possession  of  Warren  Hastings,  when  governor-general  of  Hindostan. 

Sonnini  relates  that  all  Naples  witnessed  the  docility  of  an  elephant  belonging  to  the  king.  He 
atlorded  great  assistance  to  the  masons  who  were  at  work  on  the  palace,  by  fetching  the  water  they 
required  in  large  copper  vessels  from  a  neighbouring  well.  He  had  observed  that  these  vessels  were 
earned  to  the  brazier's  when  they  wanted  any  repair.  Observing,  therefore,  one  day,  that  the  water 
ran  out  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  them,  he  carried  it  of  his  own  accord  to  the  brazier,  receiving  it  from 
him  when  it  was  repaired,  an. I  then  returned  to  his  work.  This  elephant  used  to  go  about  the  streets 
of  Naples  without  ever  injuring  any  one  :  he  was  fond  of  playing  with  children,  whom  he  took  up  with 
his  trunk,  placed  them  on  his  back,  and  set  them  down  on  the  ground  without  their  ever  receiving 
the  siiialle.-.!  hurt. 

t  has  been  frequently  observed  by  those  who  have  had  the  charge  of  elephants,  that  they  seem 

•!'•  of  being  ridiculed,  and  seldom  miss  an  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves  for  the  insults 
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they  receive  in  this  way.  An  artist  in  Paris  wished  to  draw  the  elephant  in  the  menagerie  at  the 
.lanlin  des  1'lantes  in  an  extraordinary  attitude,  which  was  with  his  trunk  elevated  in  the  air,  and 
his  mouth  open.  An  attendant  on  the  artist,  to  make  the  elephant  preserve  the  attitude,  threw  fruits 
into  his  mouth,  and  often  pretended  to  throw  them,  without  doing  so.  The  animal  became  irritated, 
and,  seeming  to  think  that  the  painter  was  the  cause  of  his  annoyance,  turned  to  him,  and  dashed  a 
quantity  of  water  from  his  trunk  over  the  paper  on  which  the  painter  was  sketching  the  portrait. 

Wolf,  in  his  "  Voyage  to  Ceylon,"  relates  the  following  anecdote  : — A  person  in  that  island,  who 
lived  near  a  place  where  elephants  were  daily  led  to  water,  and  often  sat  at  the  door  of  his  house,  used 
occasionally  to  give  one  of  these  animals  some  fig-leaves — a  food  to  which  elephants  are  very  part  in  I. 
Once  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  play  the  elephant  a  trick.  He  wrapped  a  stone  round  with  fig- 
leaves,  and  said  to  the  cornac,  "This  time  I  will  give  him  a  stone  to  eat,  and  see  how  it  will 
agree  with  him."  The  cornac  answered,  "  that  the  elephant  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  swallow 
a  stone."  The  man,  however,  handed  the  stone  to  the  elephant,  who,  taking  it  with  his  trunk, 
immediately  let  it  fall  to  the  ground.  "  You  see,"  said  the  keeper,  "  that  I  was  right ; "  and,  without 
further  words,  drove  away  his  elephants.  After  they  were  watered,  he  was  conducting  them  again  to 
their  stable.  The  man  who  had  played  the  elephant  the  trick  was  still  sitting  at  his  door,  when, 
before  he  was  aware,  the  animal  ran  at  him,  threw  his  trunk  around  his  body,  and,  dashing  him  to  the 
ground,  trampled  him  immediately  to  death. 

As  we  issued,  some  years  ago,  from  the  Python-house  into  the  open  air  of  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
there  stretched  before  us  the  whole  length  of  the  avenue,  aivhed  with  lime-trees  in  summer,  a  veritable 
scene  of  verdure.  It  was  a  charming  picture  to  see  the  docile  elephant  pacing  towards  us  with 
ponderous  and  majestic  steps,  whilst,  in  the  scarlet  houda,  happy  children  swayed  from  side  to  side  as 
she  marched.  One  of  our  engravings  faithfully  represents  this  animal  with  her  calf,  as  they  appeared 
in  these  Gardens.  The  mother  stood  seven  feet  high,  and  was  bought  at  the  fair  of  Cawnpore,  in 
August,  18-30.  The  young  one  was  born  on  the  march  between  that  place  and  Calcutta,  about  a 
month,  after  the  purchase  of  the  mother.  They  arrived  in  the  Gardens  in  April,  18.31.  The  calf 
measured,  at  the  time  the  two  were  drawn,  five  feet  two  inches  at  the  highest  part  of  the  back,  ami 
about  four  feet  eight  at  the  shoulder.  At  the  most  tender  age  it  differed  very  little  from  an  adult, 
the  chief  indication  of  infancy  being  in  its  smaller  size. 

It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  watch  them  take  their  bath.  Most  thoroughly  did  they  enjoy  it, 
going  down,  down,  down,  into  the  sloping  basin,  and  indulging  in  the  most  vivacious  gambols.  After 
bathing  they  frequently  rolled  in,  and  covered  themselves  with  liquid  mxid,  and  the  tracks  which 
they  left  in  the  soft  earth  which  surrounded  their  abode,  which  they  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  mud 
bath,  was  worthy  of  notice. 

The  mother,  after  affording  delight  to  the  pxiblic  for  several  years,  died  from  the  effects  of  a 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Such,  indeed,  was  what  may  seem,  at  first,  the  singular  verdict  of 
the  medical  man  who  made  his  post-mortem.  The  terror,  however,  inspired  by  the  storm,  appears 
to  have  produced  some  nervous  disease,  under  which  she  succumbed.  The  young  animal  remained, 
that  used  to  suck  his  huge  mother,  to  the  delight  of  the  crowd  of  children,  and  to  the  disgust  of  the 
rhinoceros,  who  is  the  sworn  enemy  to  all  elephants. 

The  tenderest  affection,  it  may  be  remarked,  appears  to  subsist  between  the  elephant  and  the 
calf.  Tavernier  says,  "When  merchants  bring  elephants  to  any  place  of  sale,  'tis  a  pleasant  sight  to 
see  them  go  along.  There  are  old  and  young  together,  and  when  the  old  are  gone  by,  the  children 
run  after  the  little  ones,  and  leap  upon  their  backs,  giving  them  something  to  eat  ;  but  they,  per- 
ceiving their  dams  are  gone  forward,  throw  the  children  off  without  hurting  them,  and  double  their 
pace."  Bruce  mentions  that  a  young  elephant  came  boldly  out  to  defend  its  wounded  mother,  and 
ran  upon  the  men  and  horses,  heedless  of  its  own  life  or  safety,  till  one  of  the  hunters  ran  it  through 
with  a  lance. 

THE  AFRICAN  ELEPHANT.* 

THE  head  of  the  African  is  smaller,  rounder,  more  elongated,  and  less  irregular  than  is  that  of  the 
Asiatic  kind  ;  the  ears  are  nearly  twice  as  large,  and  the  tail  not  above  half  the  length. 

*  Elephas  Africanus.     Cuvier. 
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On  the  banks  of  the  Fish  River  this  animal  abounds.  Mr.  Rose,  who  accompanied  some  elephant- 
hunters  in  South  Africa,  was  told,  on  good  authority,  that  as  many  as  three  thousand  in  a  troop  had 
been  seen  in  that  locality;  indeed,  the  surrounding  country  appeared  to  have  been  the  abode  of 
elephants  for  ages,  the  paths  or  beaten  roads  made  by  them  intersecting  it  in  all  directions. 

Of  one  territory,  comprising  an  irregular  area  of  about  two  million  acres,  from  which  the  Kaffirs 
and  Gonaquas  were  expelled,  and  which  was  resorted  to  by  wild  animals  in  considerable  numbers, 
Mr.  Pringle  gives  the  following  highly  graphic  account  : — 

"  The  upper  part  of  this  extensive  tract  is  an  exceedingly  wild  and  bewildering  region,  broken 
into  innumerable  ravines,  encumbered  with  rocks  and  precipices,  and  impenetrable  woods  and  jungles) 
and  surrounded  on  almost  every  side  by  lofty,  and  sterile  mountains.  During  our  first  day's  journey, 
although  we  saw  many  herds  of  large  game,  such  as  quaggas,  gnus,  hartebeests,  koodoos,  with  a  variety 
of  smaller  antelopes,  there  was  no  appearance  of  elephants  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  second  day,  as 
we  pursued  our  route  down  the  valley  of  the  Koonap  River,  we  became  aware  that  a  numerous  troop 
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of  these  gigantic  animals  had  recently  preceded,  as  footprints  of  all  dimensions,  from  eight  to  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  were  everywhere  visible  ;  and  in  the  swampy  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  river  it  was 
evident  that  some  of  them  had  been  luxuriously  enjoying  themselves,  by  rolling  their  unwieldy  bulks 
in  the  ooze  and  mud. 

"  But  it  was  in  the  groves  and  jungles  that  they  had  left  the  most  striking  proofs  of  their  recent 
presence  and  peculiar  habits.  In  many  places  paths  had  been  trodden  through  the  midst  of  dense, 
strong  forests,  otherwise  impenetrable.  They  appeared  to  have  opened  these  paths  with  great  judgment, 
always  taking  the  best  and  straightest  cut  to  the  next  open  savanna,  or  ford  of  the  river  ;  and  in  this 
way  they  were  of  the  greatest  use  to  us,  by  pioneering  our  route  through  a  most  difficult  and  intricate 
country,  never  yet  traversed  by  a  wheel-carnage,  and  great  part  of  it,  indeed,  inaccessible  even  on 
horseback,  except  for  the  aid  of  these  powerful  and  sagacious  animals. 

"  In  such  places  (as  the  Hottentots  assured  me)  the  great  bull  elephants  always  march  in  the  van, 
bursting  through  the  jungle  as  a  bullock  would  through  a  field  of  hops,  treading  down  the  thorny 
brushwood,  and  breaking  with  his  proboscis  the  larger  branches  that  obstruct  his  passage  ;  the  females 
and  younger  part  of  the  lierd  follow  in  his  wake  in  single  file  ;  and  in  this  manner  a  path  is  cleared 
through  the  densest  woods  and  forests,  such  as  it  would  take  the  pioneers  of  an  army  nb  small  labour 
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to  accomplish.  Among  tin-  groves  of  mimosa  trees,  which  were  thinly  sprinkled  over  the  grassy 
meadows  along  the  river's  margin,  the  traces  of  the  elephants  were  not  less  apparent.  Immense 
numlM-rs  of  these  trees  had  been  torn  out  of  the  ground  and  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  in  order  to 
i>n:il«Ie  the  animals  to  browse  at  their  ease  on  the  soft  and  juicy  roots,  which  form  a  favourite  part  of 
their  food.  I  observed  that  in  numerous  instances  where  the  trees  were  of  considerable  size,  the  elephant 
had  employed  one  of  his  tusks  exactly  as  we  should  use  a  crow-bar,  thrusting  it  under  the  roots  to 
loosen  their  hold  of  the  earth  before  he  could  tear  them  up  with  his  proboscis.  Many  of  the  larger 
mimosas  had  resisted  all  these  efforts ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  after  heavy  rains,  when  the  soil  is  soft  and 
loose,  that  they  can  successfully  attempt  this  operation. 

"Whilst  we  were  admiring  these  and  other  indications  of  the  elephant's  strength  and  sagacity, 
we  suddenly  found  oui-selves,  on  issuing  from  a  woody  defile,  through  one  of  the  wild  paths  I  have 
mentioned,  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  herd  of  these  animals.  None  of  them,  however,  were  very 
dose  ui Km  us;  but  they  were  seen  scattered,  in  little  clumps,  over  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  valley 
two  or  three  miles  in  length  ;  some  browsing  on  the  succulent  specfcbroom  (Postulacciria  afro),  which 
clothe  the  skirts  of  the  hills  on  either  side ;  others  at  work  among  the  mimosa  trees  sprinkled  over 
the  low  and  grassy  savanna.  As  we  proceeded  cautiously  onwards,  and  some  of  these  parties  came 
more  distinctly  into  view  (consisting,  apparently,  in  many  instances,  of  separate  families,  the  male,  the 
female,  ami  the  young,  of  different  sizes),  the  gigantic  magnitude  of  the  leaders  became  more  and  more 
striking.  The  calm  and  stately  tranquillity  of  their  deportment,  too,  was  remarkable.  Though  we 
were  a  band  of  about  a  dozen  horsemen,  including  our  Hottentot  attendants,  they  seemed  either  not 
to  observe,  or  altogether  to  disregard,  our  march  down  the  valley," 

A  little  squadron,  engaged  in  surveys  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar,  under  Captain  Owen, 
on  taking  leave  of  the  latter  island,  proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  Delagoa.  A  party  set  out  to  ascend  one 
of  the  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  hippopotamus.  Whilst  they  were  in  quest  of  the  haunts 
of  these  huge  animals,  a  shrill,  angry  scream  reached  their  ears,  and,  presently,  Mr.  Barrette,  a  midship- 
man, rushed  from  the  reeds,  his  face  covered  with  blood,  calling  loudly  for  assistance  to  Lieutenant 
Arlett,  who  had  just  been  attacked  by  an  elephant.  The  party  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  found  their 
unfortunate  comrade  stretched  motionless  on  his  back,  covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  and  his  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets,  in  all  the  expressive  horror  of  a  violent  death.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  showed  any  symptoms  of  life;  they  succeeded,  however,  in  carrying  him  on  board,  where  he 
gradually  recovered  ;  and,  when  he  became  sufficiently  collected,  he  gave  an  account  of  what  had  befallen 
him,  which  shows  the  extraordinary  sagacity  of  the  elephant,  even  in  its  wild  state.  He,  at  the  first 
approach  of  the  animal,  thought  he  had  stumbled  OH  an  enormous  hippopotamus — the  object  of  their 
pursuit — but  was  soon  undeceived. 

The  animal,  which  appeared  highly  irritated  at  the  intrusion,  waved  its  trunk  in  the  air,  and,  the 
moment  he  spoke,  reared  up  on  its  hind  legs,  turned  short  round,  and,  with  a  shrill,  passionate  cry, 
rushed  after  him,  bearing  down  the  opposite  reeds  in  his  way,  while  Lieutenant  Arlett  vainly  attempted 
to  effect  his  escape.  For  a  short  time  he  had  hopes  of  eluding  his  pursuer,  as  the  animal  perceived  one 
of  the  seamen  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  three  in  circumference, 
menacing  him  by  his  voice  and  gestures  while  preparing  to  fire.  The  elephant  turned  short  round,  and, 
shrieking  with  rage,  made  a  kind  of  spring  against  the  tree,  as  if  to  reach  the  object  of  his  attack, 
when  his  ponderous  weight  brought  the  whole  to  the  ground,  but,  fortunately,  without  hurting  the 
man,  who  slipped  among  the  roods.  The  ferocious  animal  still  followed  him,  foaming  with  rage,  to  the 
vising  Kink  of  the  river,  the  man  crying  loudly,  "An  elephant !  an  elephant !"  until,  closely  pressed 
by  his  pursuer,  both  the  man  and  the  elephant  came  upon  the  top  of  the  slope,  where  the  party,  who 
had  heard  his  cries,  were  prepared,  and  instantly  fired  a  volley  as  the  elephant  appeared.  This  made 
him  return  with  increased  fury  to  Mr.  Arlett,  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  escape,  stumbled  and  fell — the 
Imgc  beast  running  over  him,  and  severely  bruising  his  ankle. 

As  soon  as  lie  had  passed,  Mr.  Arlett  arose,  and  limping  with  pain,  attempted  once  more  to  retreat, 
l>'it  the  animal  returned  to  the  attack  ;  his  trunk  was  nourished  in  the  air,  and  the  next  moment  the 
Unfortunate  ohVer  was  struck  senseless  to  the  ground.  On  recovering  himself,  his  situation  appeared 
hopeless,  his  hu,re  antagonist  standing  over  him,  chafing  and  screaming  with  rage,  pounding  the  earth 
with  ln>  feet,  and  ploughing  it  with  his  tusks.  When  the  party  first  saw  them,  Mr.  Arlett  was  lying 
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between  the  elephant's  legs,  and  had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  animal  to  destroy  him,  placing  a  foot 
on  his  senseless  body  would,  in  a  moment,  have  crushed  him  to  atoms  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  object 
was  only  to  punish  and  alarm,  not  to  kill — such  conjecture  being  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
eliaraeter  of  this  noble  but  revengeful  beast. 

It  appeared  that  the  elephant,  on  his  last  return,  had  filled  his  trunk  with  mud,  which,  aft< •<•  lie 
had  turned  Mr.  Arlett  on  his  back,  and  had  forced  open  his  mouth,  he  blew  down  his  throat,  injecting 
a  large  quantity  into  the  stomach.  It  was  this  that  produced  the  inflated  appearance  of  Mr.  Arlett's  coun- 
tenance— for  he  was  almost  in  a  state  of  suffocation,  and,  for  three  days  after  this  adventure,  he 
occasionally  vomited  quantities  of  blue  sand. 

Lieutenant  Moodie,  in  his  amusing  "  Ten  Years  in  South  Africa,"  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  elephant  hunting  : — 

"  Some  months  after  forming  my  new  settlement,  I  engaged  a  Hottentot  to  shoot  elephants  and 
buffaloes  for  me,  on  condition  of  receiving  half  of  the  profits.  This  man,  who  was  called  Jan  Wilde- 
man,  was  a  most  expert  hunter,  rarely  failing  to>  kill  on  the  spot  whatever  he  fired  at.  He  was  a 
complete  wild  man  of  the  woods,  and  had  as  many  wiles  as  a  fox  in  escaping  the  dangers  to  which  he 
was  daily  exposed.  His  activity  was  most  extraordinary  ;  and  I  was  often  surprised  with  his  niinbleness 
in  climbing  the  highest  trees  to  get  at  the  wild  vines  growing  over  their  tops.  While  I  was  considering 
how  I  could  get  up,  he  would  take  hold  of  one  of  the  '  baboon's  ropes,'  as  they  are  called,  which  hang 
in  festoons  from  the  branches,  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  he  would  be  perched  like  a  crow  on  the  top, 
enjoying  my  surprise,  and  flinging  down  whole  bunches  of  the  fruit. 

"  Though  naturally  timid,  he  had  acquired,  by  long  practice,  such  entire  confidence  in  the  correct- 
ness of  his  aim,  that  he  would  go  right  up.  to  an  elephant  in  the  woods,  and  bring  him  down  with  the 
first  shot.  Sometimes,  however,  his  gun  would  miss  fire,  when  he  had  to  betake  himself  to  his  heels, 
and,  by  his  agility  and  address,  never  failed  to  effect  his  escape.  His  adventures  of  tliis  kind  would 
fill  a  volume. 

"  Wildeman  came  to  inform  me,  one  evening,  that  he  had  shot  three  elephants  and  a  buffalo ;  and 
that  there  was  a  young  elephant  still  remaining  with  the  body  of  its  dead  mother,  which  he  thought 
might  be  caught  and  brought  home  alive.  There  happened  to  be  two  friends  with  me  from  the  district 
of  Albany  who  had  never  seen  an  elephant,  and  whom,  therefore,  I  persuaded  to  accompany  me. 

"As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  breakfast,  we  set  off,  accompanied  by  Jan  Wildrnmn,  my  Hot- 
tentot, Speulman,  and  their  wives,  to  assist  in  cutting  up  the  buffalo,  and  carrying  the  flesh  home. 
Entering  the  forest,  Jan  first  brought  us  to  the  carcase  of  the  buffalo ;  but  the  fellow  was  so  lazy,  that 
he  had  not  taken  out  the  entrails,  and,  the  weather  being  warm,  the  flesh  was  unfit  for.  use.  He  next 
led  us  to  one  of  the  elephants  he  had  killed,  and  showed  us  the  place  whence  he  had  fired.  The  ball 
had  entered  the  shoulder  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  passed  through  the  heart.  This  was  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  shot,  as  he  required  to  be  very  near  to  hit  the  right  place,  for  the  ball  to  penetrate 
through  such  a  mass  of  skin  and  flesh. 

"  In  shooting  elephants,  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  balls  made  of  an  equal  mixture  of  tin 
and  lead,  as  lead  balls  generally  flatten  on  the  skin  or  bones.  Our  ignorance  of  this  circumstance  at 
Fredericksburgh  accounts  for  the  trouble  we  experienced  in  killing  the  elephants  there. 

"After  following  several  of  the  paths  made  by  these  animals,  and  struggling  through  the  tangled 
mazes  of  the  forest,  we  ascended  a  steep,  sandy  ridge,  covered  with  low  bushes,  near  the  shore,  and,  on 
reaching  the  top,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  carcase  of  another  of  the  elephants,  and  the  yonnu  one 
standing  by  it.  At  a  few  paces'  distance,  we  saw  a  large  elephant  browsing  among  the  low  bushes. 
He  smelt  us  as  soon  as  we  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and,  throwing  up  his  trunk,  and  spreading 
out  his  huge  ears,  uttered  a  most  discordant  cry.  'Gownatsi !'  ejaculated  Jan  Wildeman,  '  that's  (lie 
rascal  that  gave  me  so  much  trouble  yesterday ;  he's  as  cunning  as  the  devil'  The  dogs  instantly 
assailed  the  animal,  and,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  seize  them  with  his  trunk,  he  made  off. 
The  dogs  now  attacked  the  young  elephant,  and  chased  him  up  the  steep,  sandy  hill  where  we  were 
standing.  My  visitors,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  large  game,  were  exceedingly  agitated.  They  hud 
brought  a  gun  with  them,  for  form's  sake,  but  had  neglected  to  load  it.  One  of  them,  who  was  a 
Scotsman,  sci/.edme  by  the  coat,  and  cried  out,  in  great  agony — 'Eh,  man  !  wlmur'll  we  rin  ? — whaur'll 
we  rin  V  It  was  no  use  telling  him  that  there  was  not  any  danger,  for  he  still  kept  fast  hold  of  me, 
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o-tviiiLT,  '  \Vhat!  nae  danger,  man,  and  the  beest  comin'  right  up  aiming  us?  I  say,  man,  what'll  we 
do?  Whaur'll  we  riu  ?'  The  women  instinctively  ran  and  squatted  themselves  down  behind  the 

hushes. 

"  As  soon  as  I  could  break  loose  from  the  grasp  of  my  countryman,  I  ran  to  endeavour  to  seize 
the  young  elephant  by  the  trunk,  and  Speulman  took  his  stand  on  the  opposite  side  for  the  same 
purpose.  I  was  astonished  at  the  nimbleuess  with  which  the  animal  ascended  the  steep  hill.  As 
In-  approached  the  spot  where  we  stood,  we  found  he  was  much  older  than  we  expected,  being  nearly  as 
large  as  an  ox ;  and,  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  hold  of  his  trunk,  we  were  obliged  to 
X\M-  him  a  free  passage  between  us.  I  now  picked  up  my  gun,  and  gave  chase  to  him  ;  but  he  ran  so 
fast,  that  I  could  not  overtake  him. 

"  I  was  well  pleased  we  had  not  succeeded  in  seizing  him,  as,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have 
done  us  some  serious  injury  with  his  tusks,  which  were  just  appearing  at  the  root  of  the  trunk.  When 
they  are  only  a  few  days  old,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  catching  them,  and  they  become  docile  almost 
immediately.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  rear  them  with  cow's  milk,  but  without  success." 

Elephants  are  still  numerous  in  the  interior,  and  are  killed  both  by  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Boers.  The 
elephant  hunt  seems  to  have  peculiar  fascination  for  the  latter — men  and  boys,  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
to  seventy,  following  the  exciting  sport.  An  Englishman,  however,  one  William  Fitzgerald,  is  said  to  bear 
away  the  palm  as  the  most  fearless  hunter ;  for,  during  the  last  year,  he  remained  in  the  Veldt  without 
cover  for  nearly  three  months,  accompanied  by  two  halt-caste  servants.  These  three  are  said  to  have 
killed,  during  that  period,  seventy  elephants,  the  tusks  of  which  weighed  three  thousand  pounds  ! 
Ivory  is  exported  by  these  Boers  in  large  quantities ;  those  of  Zautpausberg  alone,  in  the  short  space 
of  three  months,  having  brought  sixty  thousand  pounds,  Dutch  weight,  or  nearly  thirty  tons. 

Another  family  of  PacJiydermes*  consists  of  animals  which,  apparently,  have  but  one  toe,  and  a 
.single  hoof,  or  shoe,  to  each  foot,  but  on  each  side  of  the  metacarpus  and  the  metatarsus  are  bony 
points,  or  processes,  which  represent  two  lateral  toes.  Here  we  find  a  series  of  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting creatures. 

THE   HOESE.t 

THE  structure  of  the  Horse  and  of  kindred  animals  is  calculated  to  secure  strength  with  fleet- 
ness.  The  consolidation  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  is  carried  further  than  it  is  in  the  ox  and  other 
ruminants ;  for,  in  place  of  their  two  parallel  phalanges,  which  are  articulated  with  the  cannon-bone, 
there  is  here  only  a  single  metatarsal  bone.  The  three  phalanges  of  which  that  single  finger  consist, 
ln'ar  the  names  of  the  pastern,  the  coronet,  and  the  coffin-bone;  and  the  hoof,  of  course,  is  single  like- 
wise ;  there  is  also  a  small  bone  connected  with  the  last,  called  the  shuttle-bone.  To  the  cannon- 
bone  are  joined,  behind  and  on  the  side,  two  much  shorter  and  very  slender  bones,  which  are  rudiments 
of  the  other  rnetacarpal  bones.  They  have  been  termed  the  styloid,  or  splint-bones  ;  and  are  generally 
united  with  the  cannon-bone. 

The  scapula  of  the  horse  is  very  narrow,  and  placed  nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
hiiiiu-rus,  which  latter  bone  is  very  short,  and  scarcely  descends  below  the  line  of  the  chest.  The 
thigh-bone  is  also  unusually  short.  The  muscles,  which  extend  the  joint,  and  throw  the  thigh  back- 
wards in  kicking,  are  particularly  powerful.  This  is  the  natural  defensive  action  of  the  horse  ;  and 
it-  force  is  increased  by  a  particular  process  with  which  the  bone  is  furnished,  and  which  has  the 
I'onn  of  a  strong-curved  spine,  situated  on  the  outside,  giving  to  the  muscles  the  advantage  of  a  long 
lever.  The  cervical  vertebrae  have  only  short  spiuous  processes,  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  the 
motions  of  the  neck.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  vertebra  of  the  back,  these  processes  are  remarkably 
long,  especially  at  the  part  where  the  shoulder  rests,  their  projection  constituting  what  is  called  the 
imtliers. 

The  astragal  is  the  huckle,  ankle,  or  sling-bone ;  the  upper  bone  of  the  foot  supporting  the  tibia. 
The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  furnished  at  the  cardia  with  a  spiral  fold  of  the  inner,  or  cuticular, 
membrane,  which  forms  a  complete  valve,  offering  no  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  food  from  the 
cetophagus,  but  obstructing  the  return  of  any  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  that  passage. 

N 

•  EquUta,  f  Kquus  cabatlus. 
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The  brain  of  the  horse  is  large,  and  has  many  convolutions,  as  the  engraving  will  render  apparent. 

The  early  history  of  the  horse  is  involved  in  obscurity.  In  the  Sacred  Writings  alone  have  we  any 
probable  trace  of  its  original  subjugation,  or  even  a  hint  as  to  the  nation  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so 
valuable  a  boon.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist  in  a  state  of  nature, 
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and  that  not  a  single  indication  remains  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  form,  the  colour,  or  the  habits 
by  which  it  was  characterised  befoi'e  it  became  the  servant  of  man,  or  how  far  it  may  have  differed 
from  the  present  domesticated  races.  Even  "  the  wild  horses  that  are  to  be  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  world  afford  us,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  Kuo  clue  to  the  clearer  elucidation  of  their  original  character." 
We  shall  notice  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  this  valuable  race. 


THE  HOESES  OF  ARABIA. 

THE  horse  is  believed  to  exist  in  a  finer  condition  in  Arabia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Formerly  many  lived  in  a  wild  state  in  the  deserts  which  cover  so  much  of  the  soil  of  the  country, 
and  were  caught,  not  by  the  chase — -for  that  was  impossible — but  by  entangling  them  in  concealed 
pits  ;  after  which  they  were  reduced  to  subjugation  by  hunger  and  fatigue.  But,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  demand  for  Arabian  horses,  they  are  rarely  seen  in  a  wild  state. 

The  horse  is  involved  in  the  most  ancient  superstitious  of  the  people  of  Arabia.  They  believe  him  to  be 
endowed  with  a  nature  superior,  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind,  to  that  of  other  animals,  and  to  have 
been  framed  by  the  Almighty  with  a  special  regard  to  the  convenience  of  man,  and  the  setting  forth 
of  his  person,  It  is  one  of  their  old  proverbs,  that,  after  man,  the  most  eminent  creature  is  the  horse  ; 
the  best  employment  is  that  of  rearing  it ;  the  mo.st  delightful  posture  is  that  of  sitting  on  its  back ; 
and  the  most  meritorious  of  domestic  actions  is  that  of  feeding  it.  Mahomet  himself  did  not  disdain 
to  inculcate  a  lesson  of  kindness  towards  tha  horse.  "  As  many  grains  of  barley,"  said  he,  "  as  are 
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contained  in  the  food  we  give  to  a  horse,  so  many  indulgences  do  we  daily  gain  by  giving  it."  The 
belief  is  widely  spread  that  the  best  breeds  are  descended  from  five  favourite  mares  of  the  prophet, 
on  which  he  and  his  friends  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medina. 

Almost  every  man  in  Arabia  has  his  horse,  not  for  burden,  but  for  his  own  pleasure  and  conve- 
nience. His  only  dwelling  is  his  tent,  and  there  the  animal  resides  like  a  member  of  the  family.  During 
the  day,  it  is  generally  kept  saddled  at  the  door,  ready  to  start  on  any  excursion  which  its  master  may 
desire  to  take.  It  is  provided  with  shoes  of  soft,  flexible  iron,  hammered  cold,  and  very  small,  that  the 
swiftness  may  not  be  impeded.  The  saddle  is  of  wood,  covered  with  Spanish  leather,  and  the  stirrups  are 
short,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  rider  occasionally  standing,  considerably  removed  above  the  horse's  back. 
The  Arab  uses  no  stimulant.  A  slight  pressure  will  make  the  animal  fly  like  the  wind ;  and  if,  in  the 
midst  of  his  career,  the  rider  should  fall  off,  the  horse  will  stop  till  he  is  re-mouiited.  By  night  the 
horse  sleeps  amidst  the  family,  whom  it  takes  care  never  to  hurt,  and  who  caress  it  as  they  would  a 
favourite  among  themselves.  Kept  from  food  by  day,  it  is  regaled  at  night  with  a  nose-bag  full  of 
barley,  which  is  removed  in  the  morning. 

All  Arabian  horses  are  not,  however,  of  similar  excellence.  There  are,  at  least,  three  breeds  of 
very  different  character — namely,  the  Attechi,  an  inferior  breed,  on  which  little  value  is  set;  the 
Kadischi,  a  mixed  breed,  answering  to  the  half-bred  horses  of  this  country  ;  and  the  KocJdani,  the 
superior  breed,  whose  genealogies  are  preserved.  The  last  are  principally  reared  by  the  Bedouins  in 
the  remoter  districts,  and  their  exportation  is  a  considerable  branch  of  trade. 

When  an  animal  of  this  race  is  born,  the  owner  carefully  receives  it  in  his  arms,  and  so  cherishes 
it  for  several  hours,  washing  and  stretching  its  tender  limbs,  and  caressing  it  as  he  would  a  baby.  In 
time,  he  places  it  on  its  legs,  and,  from  its  first  movements,  prognosticates  its  future  excellences  or 
defects.  He  ties  the  ears  together  over  its  head,  that  they  may  assume  an  upward-pointed  direction, 
and  presses  the  tail  outwards,  that  it  may  be  carried  high.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  the  colt  is  weaned 
and  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  days  thereafter  it  is  allowed  no  food  but  camel's  milk.  Gradually,  and 
with  great  care,  it  is  accustomed  to  eat  wheat  and  barley.  Some,  however,  feed  them  on  a  paste  composed 
of  dates  ;  others,  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  spirit,  give  raw  flesh. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  a  certificate  respecting  the  birth  ot  a  horse  : — 

"  GOD. 

ENOCH. 

In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures,  peace  and  prayers  be  with  our  Lord 
Mahomet  and  his  family,  and  his  followers,  until  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  peace  be  with  all  those 
who  read  this  writing  and  understand  its  meaning. 

"  The  present  deed  relates  to  the  grayish-brown  colt,  with  four  white  feet  and  a  white  mark  on 
the  forehead,  of  the  true  breed  of  SaKlawye,  called  Obeyan,  whose  skin  is  as  bright  and  unsullied  as 
milk,  resembling  those  horses  of  which  the  prophet  said,  '  True  riches  are  a  noble  and  pure  breed  of 
horses;'  and  of  which  God  said,  ' The  war-horses,  those  which  plunge  into  the  battle  early  in  the 
morning.'  And  God  spoke  the  truth  in  his  incomparable  Book.  This  Saklawye  gray  colt  was  bought 
by  Khosrun,  the  son  of  Emheyt,  of  the  tribe  of  Zebaa,  an  Aeneze  Arab.  The  sire  of  this  colt  is  the 
excellent  bay  horse  called  Merdjan,  of  the  breed  of  tlie  Koheylan  ;  its  dam  is  the  famous  white 
Saklawye  mare,  known  by  the  name  of  Djeroua.  According  to  what  we  have  seen  we  attest  here,  upon 
our  hopes  of  felicity,  and  upon  our  girdles,  O  Sheiks  of  Wisdom  and  Possessors  of  Horses  !  that  this  gray 
colt,  above-mentioned,  is  more  noble  even  than  his  sire  and  his  dam.  And  this  we  attest,  according  to 
our  best  knowledge,  by  this  valid  and  perfect  deed.  Thanks  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures ! — 
Written  on  the  16th  of  Saphar,  in  the  year  1223  (A.D.  1808),  Witness,"  £c. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  tenderness  with  which  the  Arab  treats  his  horse  in  general ;  yet,  there  is 
one  era  in  its  life  when  he  acts  in  a  very  opposite  manner.  When  ho  desires  to  try  its  powers,  lie 
brings  it  out,  springs  upon  its  back,  and  its  first  expedition  is  a  hurried  one  of  perhaps  fifty  miles, 
without  one  moment's  respite ;  after  which  he  plunges  it  into  water  just  deep  enough  to  receive  the 
whole  of  its  jaded  body.  If,  thereafter,  his  mare  eats  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  he  considers  her  as 
having  established  her  character  as  a  genuine  member  of  the  Kochlani  breed. 

The  Arab,  it  should  be  remarked,  rides  mares  alone,  considering  that,  in  his  frequent  nocturnal 
attacks,  honei  would  be  sure  to  neigh,  and  thereby  give  the  alarm  on  approaching  thevquarters  of  the 
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.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Funges  of  Africa  ride  only  male  horses  ;  they  are  in  an  open  plain 
v,  anil,  therefore,  trust  solely  to  superior  force. 

There  are  partnerships  in  valuable  mares.  A  Marseilles  merchant  was  thus  partner  in  a  maro 
with  an  Arab  whose  name  was  Ibrahim  Abou  Vouasses.  This  mare,  whose  name  was  Touysse, 
besides  her  beauty,  her  youth,  and  her  price  of  1,200  crowns,  was  of  the  first  noble  race.  That 
merchant  had  her  whole  genealogy,  with  her  descent  both  on  the  sire  and  the  mother's  side,  for  the 
last  five  hundred  years,  all  from  public  records.  Ibrahim  made  frequent  journeys  to  Kama  to  inquire 
news  of  that  mart',  which  he  loved  extremely. 

D'Arvieux  says,  "  I  have  many  a  time  had  the  pleasure  to  see  him  cry  with  tenderness,  while  he 
was  kissing  and  caressing  her ;  he  would  embrace  her,  wipe  her  eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  and  rub 
her  with  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  give  her  a  thousand  blessings  during  whole  hours  that  he  would  be 
talking  to  her.  '  My  eyes  !'  would  he  say  to  her,  'my  soul  !  my  heart !  Must  I  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  thee  sold  to  so  many  masters,  and  not  be  able  to  keep  thee  myself?  I  am  poor,  my  gazelle. 
You  know  well  enough,. my  sweet,  that  I  have  brought  thee  up  like  my  child.  I  never  beat  thee, 
never  chid  thee  ;  but  did  cherish  thee  as  the  apple  of  mine  eye.  God  preserve  thee,  my  dearest  ! 
Thou  art  beautiful !  thou  art  sweet !  thou  art  lovely  !  God  defend  thee  from  the  evil  eye  !'  And  so 
he  would  go  on  saying  a  thousand  things  like  these.  He  then  embraced  her,  kissed  her  eyes,  and  went 
backwards,  bidding  her  the  most  tender  adieus." 

When  a  Persian  envoy  was  encamped  near  Bagdad,  an  Arab  rode  a  bright  bay  mare,  of  extra- 
ordinary shape  and  beauty,  before  his  tent,  until  he  attracted  his  attention.  On  being  asked  if  he 
would  sell  her,  "  What  will  you  give  me  ?  "  was  the  reply.  "  That  depends  upon  her  age  ;  I  suppose 
she  is  past  five?"  "Guess  again,"  said  he.  "Four?"  "Look  at  her  mouth,"  said  the  Arab,  with  a 
smile.  On  examination,  she  was  found  to  be  rising  three.  This,  from  her  size  and  symmetry,  greatly 
enhanced  her  value.  The  envoy  said,  "  I  will  give  you  fifty  tomans  "  (a  coin  nearly  of  the  value  of 
a  pound  sterling).  "  A  little  more,  if  you  please,"  said  the  fellow,  apparently  entertained.  "  Eighty — 
a  hundred."  He  shook  his  head  and  smiled.  The  offer  at  last  came  to  two  hundred  tomans. 
"Well,"  said  the  Arab,  "you  need  not  tempt  me  further;  it  is  of  no  use.  You  are  a  rich  elch6e 
(nobleman).  You  have  fine  horses,  camels,  and  mules,  and,  I  am  told,  you  have  loads  of  silver  and 
gold.  Now,"  added  he,  "you  want  my  mare;  but  you  shall  not  have  her,  for  all  you  have  got." 

An  Arab  sheik,  or  chief,  who  lived  not  far  from  Bussorah,  had  a  favourite  breed  of  horses.  He 
lost  one  of  his  best  mares,  and  could  not  for  a  long  time  discover  whether  she  was  stolen  or  had  strayed. 
Some  time  after,  a  young  man  of  a  different  tribe,  who  had  long  wished  to  marry  his  daughter,  but  had 
always  been  rejected  by  the  sheik,  obtained  the  lady's  consent,  and  eloped  with  her.  The  sheik  and  his 
followers  pursued,  but  the  lover  and  his  mistress,  mounted  on  one  horse,  made  a  wonderful  flight  and 
escaped.  The  old  chief  now  swore  that  the  fellow  was  either  mounted  on  the  devil  or  the  favourite 
mare  he  had  lost.  After  his  return,  he  found  the  latter  was  the  case  ;  that  the  lover  was  the  thief  of 
his  mare  as  well  as  his  daughter ;  and  that  he  stole  the  one  to  carry  off  the  other.  And  what  was  the 
result  ?  Great  was  the  gratification  of  the  chief  to  think  that  he  had  not  been  beaten  by  the  mare  of 
another  breed  ;  and  he  was  easily  reconciled  to  the  lover,  in  order  that  he  might  recover  his  mare,  which 
appeared  an  object  about  which  he  was  more  solicitous  than  about  his  daughter. 

It  is  said  that  every  Bedouin  has  some  secret  sign  to  which  he  accustoms  his  horse,  and  by  which 
he  intimates  when  he  wishes  the  animal  to  put  forth  its  utmost  speed.  The  following  is  an  anecdote 
illustrative  of  this  fact,  and  also  of  the  extreme  regard  cherished  for  these  noble  animals  : — Giabal 
possessed  a  very  excellent  mare.  Hassad  Pacha,  vizier  of  Damascus,  endeavoured  to  obtain  it,  but  in 
vain.  He  employed  threats,  but  with  no  success.  At  length,  another  Bedouin,  Giafar,  came  to  the 
pacha,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  give  him  if  he  brought  to  him  Giabal's  mare.  "  I  will  fill  thy 
biirley-sack  with  gold,"  was  the  pacha's  reply. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Giabal  to  fasten  his  mare  at  night  by  the  foot  with  an  iron  ring,  the  chain 
of  which  passed  into  his  tent,  being  held  by  a  picket  fixed  in  the  ground,  under  the  very  felt  which 
tae\  i d  him  and  his  wife  for  a  bed.  At  midnight,  therefore,  Giafar  crept  into  the  tent  on  all-fours,  and 
bttunuting  himself  between  Giabal  and  his  wife,  pushed  gently  first  the  one  and  then  the  other.  The 
hiisliaurl  thought  his  wife  was  pushing,  she  thought  the  same  of  her  husband,  so  each  made  more  room. 
Giafar  then,  with  a  knife,  made  a  slit  in  the  felt,  took  out  the  picket,  untied  the  mare,  mounted  her, 
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and,  grasping  Gmkil's  lance,  pricked  him  lightly  with  it,  crying  out,  "It  is  I,  Giafar,  who  1m v« 
t;iK.n  thy  noble  mare;  awake,  Giabal  !"  and  off  he  went.  Giahal  darted  from  his  tent,  called  liis 
friends,  mounted  his  brother's  mare,  and  pursued  the  thief.  Giabal's  brother's  mare  was  of  the  same 
blood  as  his  own  horse,  but  not  so  good.  Outstripping  all  the  other  horsemen,  he  \\:«  DM  the  ]Kilnt  of 
overtaking  Giafar,  when  he  cried  out,  "  Pinch  her  right  ear,  and  give  her  the  stirrup  !"  Giafur  did 
so,  and,  flying  like  lightning,  was  soon  out  ot  reach.  The  Bedouins  reproached  Giabal,  as  having  thus 
caused  the  loss  of  the  mare.  "  I  would  rather,"  he  said,  "  lose  her,  than  injure  her  reputation.  Would 
you  have  it  said,  in  the  tribe  of  Would  Ali,  that  any  other  mare  outran  mine  ?  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  110  other  horse  could  overtake  her — no,  none  !" 

This  singular  attention  to  the  breed  of  horses  still  exists  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  ;  but,  on  the 
confines  of  the  Desert,  where  the  Europeans  are  settled,  the  spirit  of  avarice  predominates,  and  tlie 
native  integrity  of  an  Arab,  unable  to  resist  temptation,  is  transformed  into  the  low  cunning  of  a  jockey. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  Turks.  They  frequently  procure  a  number  of  their  friends  to  come,  as  by  acci- 
dent, and  puff  off  the  horse  in  question,  bidding  against  the  traveller,  and  showing  a  great  apparent 
anxiety  to  purchase  for  themselves.  Thus,  many  persons  have  been,  and  probably  still  are,  taken  in. 

Indeed,  good  horses  are  very  difficult  to  be  obtained  on  the  coast.  The  plains  of  the  Harouan  iifford 
the  best  market,  but  they  are  distant,  and  not  much  visited  by  European  merchants.  In  general,  the 
Arabs  will  not  part  with  their  best  horses— these  are  too  precious  to  be  sold — but,  trading  upon  the 
reputation  of  their  animals,  they  will  endeavour  to  puff  off  a  very  inferior  horse  with  the  most  solemn 
and  formal  assurances  of  its  being  of  the  best  breed  in  Arabia.  In  the  interior  of  Arabia,  the  natives) 
who,  on  other  occasions,  care  little  about  taking  a  false  oath,  are  never  known  to  sign  a  false  declara- 
tion as  to  the  genealogy  of  a  horse.  But,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  as  in  Syria,  the  Arabs,  corrupted 
by  intercourse  with  strangers,  have  very  slight  scruples  on  the  subject,  and  the  teskar,  or  formal  attes- 
tation of  the  genealogy,  is  often  made  by  persons  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter  beyond  what  they 
have  been  instructed  to  swear. 

The  Arabs  greatly  prefer  riding  mares  to  horses,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  they  sell 
to  the  towns-people  ;  and,  as  it  happens  that  the  Turks  prefer  horses,  this  differing  taste  acts  well. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  price  of  an  Arab  horse,  in  Syria,  was  from  £10  to  £120 — 
the  latter  price  being  the  highest  known.  An  Arab  mare  can  scarcely  be  obtained  under  .£60  ;  and, 
even  at  that  price,  it  is  difficult  for  the  towns-people  to  purchase  one.  Prices  have  risen  considerably 
since  the  English  have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  Arabian  horses  at  Bagdad  and  Basra  to 
send  to  India.  The  Arabs  themselves  often  pay  as  much  as  X200  for  a  celebrated  mare,  and  even  such 
a  price  as  £500  has  been  given — a  prodigious  sum,  considering  the  scarcity,  and  consequent  high  value, 
of  money  in  Western  Asia. 

Of  a  horse  he  rode  in  India,  Bishop  Heber  thus  speaks  ; — "  My  morning  rides  are  very  pleasant. 
My  horse  is  a  nice,  quiet,  good-tempered  little  Arab,  who  is  so  fearless  that  he  goes  without  starting 
close  to  an  elephant,  and  so  gentle  and  docile,  that  he  eats  bread  out  of  my  hand,  and  has  almost  as 
much  attachment  and  as  many  coaxing  ways  as  a  dog.  This  seems  the  general  character  of  the  Arab 
horses,  to  judge  from  what  I  have  seen  in  this  country.  It  is  not  the  fiery,  dashing  animal  which  I  II.M! 
supposed,  but  with  more  rationality  about  him,  and  more  apparent  confidence  in  his  rider,  than  the 
majority  of  English  horses." 

THE  HORSES  OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

IT  is  contended  by  some  writers  that  the  Tahter,  or  even  the  Cossack  nations,  assert  that  they  can  dis- 
tinguish a  feral  breed  from  the  wild  by  many  tokens;  and, naming  the  former  takja  and  muzin, denominate 
the  real  wild  horse  tarpan  and  tarpani.  Thus,  they  affirm  that  the  tarpani  form  herds  of  several  hundreds, 
subdivided  into  smaller  troops,  each  headed  by  a  stallion ;  they  are  not  found  unmixed,  excepting 
towards  the  borders  of  China  ;  they  prefer  wide,  open,  elevated  steppes,  and  always  proceed  in  lines  or 
files,  usually  with  the  head  to  windwai-d,  moving  slowly  forward  while  grazing,  the  stallions  leading, 
and  occasionally  going  round  their  own  troop. 

Young  stallions  are  often  at  some  distance,  and  single,  because  they  are  expelled  by  the  older  until 
they  can  form  a  troop  of  mares  of  their  own.  Their  head  are  seldom  observed  to  be  down  for  any  length 
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of  time  ;  tliev  utter  now  and  then  a  kind  of  snort,  with  a  low  neigh,  somewhat  like  ;i  horse  expecting 
its  oaK  Inn  y«-t  di-tinguishahlc  liy  its  voice  from  any  domestic  species,  excepting  the  woolly  Kalmuc 
breed.  They  liave  a  remarkably  piercing  sight,  the  point  of  a  Cossack  spear  at  a  great  distance  on  the 
liorixon,  seen  behind  a  bush,  being  sufficient  to  make  a  whole  troop  halt.  This,  however,  is  not  a  token 
of  alarm  ;  it  soon  resumes,  its  march,  till  some  young  stallion  on  the  skirts  begins  to  blow  with  his 
nostrils,  moves  his  ears  rapidly  in  all  directions,  and  trots  or  scampers  forwards  to  reconnoitre,  the 
head  being  very  high,  and  the  tail  out. 

1 1'  bis  curiosity  is  satisfied,  he  stops  and  begins  to  graze  ;  but  if  he  takes  alarm,  he  flings  np  his 
croup,  turns  round,  and,  with  a  peculiar  shrill  neighing,  warns  the  herd,  which  immediately  turns 
round  and  gallops  off'  at  an  amazing  rate,  with  the  stallions  in  the  rear,  stopping  and  looking  back 
repeatedly,  while  tne  mares  and  foals  disappear  as  if  by  enchantment,  because,  with  unerring  tact,  they 
select  the  first  swell  of  ground  or  ravine  to  conceal  them,  until  they  reappear  at  a  great  distance, 
generally  in  a  direction  to  preserve  the  lee-side  of  the  apprehended  danger.  Though  bears  and  wolves 
occasionally  prowl  after  a  herd,  they  will  not  venture  to  attack  it ;  for  the  sultan-stallion  will  instantly 
meet  the  enemy,  and,  rising  on  his  haunches,  strike  him  down  with  his  fore  feet,  and,  should  he  be 
worsted,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  another  stallion  becomes  the  champion.  In  the  presence  of  a  troop 
of  wolves,  the  herd  forms  a  close  mass,  with  the  foals  within,  and  the  stallions  charge  in  a  body,  which 
no  troop  of  wolves  will  venture  to  encounter.  Carnivora,  therefore,  must  be  contented  with  aged  or 
injured  stragglers. 

The  sultan-stallion  is  not,  however,  suffered  to  retain  the  chief  authority  for  more  than  one  season 
without  opposition  from  others,  rising,  in  the  confidence  of  youthful  strength,  to  try  by  battle  whether 
the  leadership  should  not  be  confided  to  them,  and  the  defeated  party  driven  from  the  herd  into  exile. 
These  animals  are  found  in  the  greatest  purity  on  the  Kara  Koom,  south  of  the  lake  Aral,  and  the 
Synlaria,  near  Kusneh,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Torn,  in  the  territory  of  the  Kalkas,  the  Mangolian 
deserts,  and  the  solitudes  of  the  Gobi. 

But  within  the  Russian  frontier  there  are  some  adulterated  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fixed 
settlements,  distinguishable  by  the  variety  of  their  colours,  and  a  selection  of  residence  less  remote  from 
human  habitations.  Real  tai-pans  are  not  larger  than  ordinary  mules;  their  colour  is  invariably  tan, 
Isabella,  or  mouse,  being  all  shades  of  the  same  livery,  and  only  varying  in  depth  by  the  growth  or 
decrease  of  a  whitish  surcoat,  longer  than  the  hair,  increasing  from  Midsummer,  and  falling  off  in  May. 
During  the  cold  season  it  is  long,  heavy,  and  soft,  lying  so  close  as  to  feel  like  a  bear's  fur,  and  then  is 
entirely  grizzled.  In  summer  much  falls  away,  leaving  only  a  certain  quantity  on  the  back  and  loins. 

The  head  is  small,  the  forehead  gently  arched,  and  the  ears  far  back,  either  long  or  short ;  the 
eyes  small  and  malignant ;  the  chin  and  muzzle  beset  with  bi'istles  ;  the  neck  rather  thin,  and  crested 
with  a  ragged  mane,  which,  like  the  tail,  is  black,  as  are  also  the  pasterns,  which  are  long ;  the  hoofs 
are  narrow,  high,  and  rather  pointed;  the  tail,  descending  only  to  the  hocks,  is  furnished  with  coarse 
and  rather  wavy  hairs,  close  up  to  the  crupper ;  the  croup  is  as  high  as  the  withers.  The  voice  of  the 
tarpan  is  loud,  and  shriller  than  that  of  a  domestic  horse;  and  its  action,  standing,  and  general 
appearance  resemble  somewhat  those  of  vicious  mules. 

Several  distinctions,  as  to  habits,  appear  to  exist  between  the  wild  tarpans  and  the  feral  muzin. 
The  former  are  regularly  migratory,  proceeding  on  the  approach  of  summer  to  the  northern  latitudes, 
nnil  returning  on  the  approach  of  autumn  ;  in  the  winter  they  resort  to  high  grounds,  where  the  winds 
have  swept  away  the  snow,  or  where  it  is  so  much  disturbed  that  they  can  dig  through  it  with  their 
feet  to  the  buried  herbage. 

They  dislike  water,  and  refuse  to  cross  rivers ;  yet  with  singular  address  they  tread  their  way 
through  extensive  swamps,  apparently  guided  in  their  choice  of  the  fordable  passes  by  the  sense  of 
sin. •!!,  a  tried  leader  pioneering  the  way,  and  being  followed  by  the  herd.  Their  indocility  is  extreme. 
Doubtless  by  judicious  methods  they  may  be  reclaimed  ;  but  when  captured  they  often  break  their 
neeks  during  their  violent  struggles,  and  if  not,  they  turn  sulky,  and  pine  till  they  die.  In  fighting  they 
ip,  Strike  with  their  fore  limbs,  try  to  crush  their  foe,  and  bite  furiously.  Towards  domestic 
horses  they  are  taaA  to  evince  great  animosity,  attacking  and  endeavouring  to  destroy  them.  This 

nmt  refers  most  probably  only  to  the  males. 
'I  he  i, MI/HI,  or  feral    horses,  vary  in  colour,  and   have  the  head  larger   and  the  .neck  shorter  than 
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the  tarpans  ;  they  stray  in  feeding,  and  scatter  themselves  more  irregularly.  Nor  is  their  migration 
definite,  their  wandering  being  rather  directed  by  the  abundance  of  pasturage  than  by  a  fixed  routine 
to  which  instinct  impels  them.  They  court  the  society  of  the  domestic  breed,  but  ha\  e  often  a  few 
expelled  stallions  of  the  tarpan  breed  amongst  them;  and  the,  more  the  tarpan  blood  prevails  in 
the  troop,  the  more  do  they  display  the  manners  of  the  wild  race,  and  the  more  do  they  avoid  tlie 
precincts  of  man.  The  young,  when  captured,  though  at  first  obstinate,  are  in  due  time  subdued  to 
bondage 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  an  extraordinary  scene,  which  not  unfrequently  occurs 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Russia — a  whole  herd  of  horses  overthrown  in  a  snow-storm,  and  scattered  o\  IT 
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the  frozen  surface  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  wild  excitement  of  the  scene  is  ably  realised,  and  fearfully 
illustrates  the  terrible  incidents  to  which  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  is  subject.  The  wild  horses 
of  the  I'kraine  are  of  a  peculiar  race  ;  and  are  not  only  used  by  the  Cossack  for  riding,  to  carry  him  to 
the  wars,  but  they  are  sometimes  hunted  down  as  food. 


THE   HORSES   OP  ENGLAND. 

WHEN  JuliuB  Cawar  invaded  our  shores,  he  was  opposed  not  only  by  infantry,  but  by  horsemen  and 

charioteer.;  ;  and  the  skill  with  which  the  horses  were  managed  excited  admiration — a  cireuinstanre 
sufficient  to  prove  a  long  acquaintance  with  this  animal.  We  do  not  know  with  certainty  the 
character  of  the  ancient  British  horse;  ye,t,  from  the  rapid  movement  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  nianm  r 
in  which  the  charioteers  dashed  along,  we  may  readily  conjecture  that  the  horses  were  both  light  and 
strong,  docile  and  spirited.  Probably  they  were  not  of  a  very  large  size,  and  were  exported  to  Koine. 
During  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  it  is  probable  that  the  original  character  of  the 
British  horse  became  modified  by  the  intermixture  of  the  race  with  other  breeds  imported  by  the 
con  pierors  from  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  ;  but  to  what  extent  the  admixture  took  place  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans  the  disturbed  state  of  Britain  would 
forbid  any  attempts  at  improving  the  horse,  or  maintaining  a  pure  and  high-spirited  breed  distinguished 
abo\  i!  others.  Yet  that  such  a  breed  existed  there  can  be  little  doubt,  since  Athelsian  (A.D.  930) 
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fin-bade  (lie  exportation  of  horses  under  any  pretence,  except  as  presents  to  monarchs.  Tlii.s  circum- 
stance suffices  to  prove  tliat  the  British,  or  rather  English  horse,  was  then  valued  on  the  Continent. 
It  ap]  tears  also  that  while  Athelstau  desired  to  preserve  the  native  breed,  he  endeavoured  to  improve 
it ;  and  we  are  informed  that  he  received  several  German  running  horses,  that  is,  horses  famed  for 
.-peed,  t'n.in  Hugh  ( 'apet  of  France. 

The  Saxons  held  the  horse  in  high  estimation,  and  the  banner  of  the  king  of  Kent  displayed  a  white 
horse  as  the  royal  cognisance.  The  Norman  conquest  was  productive  of  changes  in  our  English  breed, 
ivMilting  from  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  horse  by  some  of  the  barons  on  the  estates  they  had 
acquired  by  the  right  of  the  sword.  For  a  long  time  oxen  alone  were  used  for  the  plough  ;  but 
towards  the  tenth  century  horses  were  sometimes  employed.  The  earliest  notice  of  their  use  in  field 
lal)our  is  said  to  be  on  one  of  the  pieces  of  tapestry  worked  at  Bayeux,  in  the  year  1066  ;  it  has  the 
figure  of  a  man  driving  a  horse,  to  which  a  harrow  is  attached. 

The  Crusades  brought  the  English  into  contact  with  the  noble  horses  of  Arabia;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  many  of  these  were  employed  in  our  country  for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
breeds.  Two  horses  of  Eastern  origin,  and  purchased  at  Cyprus,  were  possessed  by  Richard  Conir  de 
Lion,  and  are  celebrate  1  as  unequalled  for  swiftness.  In  the  reign  of  John,  who,  as  Eapin  observes, 
"had  scarcely  one  valuable  qualification,"  chosen  horses  were  introduced,  by  his  direction,  from 
Flanders,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of  draught  horses;  and  that  monarch  himself  formed 
a  very  large  stud  of  the  most  su}>erb  horses  to  be  found.  During  subsequent  reigns,  Spanish 
barbs,  Loinbardy  war-horses,  and  heavy  Flanders,  were  obtained.  Thus  gradually  three  sets  or  breeds 
of  horses  became  established,  exclusive  of  the  pony,  which  from  time  immemorial  has  inhabited  the 
districts  of  Wales,  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  Shetland  Isles.  Before  the  invention 
and  oidinary  use  of  fire-arms,  knights  and  horse-soldiers  were  clad  in  heavy  mail,  oppressive  to  the 
wearer,  but  more  so  to  the  horse,  which  was  also  to  a  great  degree  protected  in  the  same  manner, 
especially  on  the  head,  chest,  and  neck.  The  principal  requisite  of  the  war-horse  was  strength,  not, 
however,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  certain  degree  of  fleetness.  The  old  war-horse,  therefore,  was  a  powerful, 
bony  animal,  of  high  spirit,  and  able  to  endure  great  fatigue ;  that  his  figure  and  action  were  noble  we 
have  abundant  testimony.  . 

Besides  the  stalwart  breed  of  the  war-horse,  there  was  evidently  a  lighter  race,  fitted  for 
ordinary  purposes — a  race  of  moderate  stature,  and  in  which  fleetness  and  strength  were  more  equally 
combined.  Horses  of  this  kind  were  termed  running  horses  ;  they  were  used  as  hacks,  and  also 
for  running  races,  a  sport  practised  at  Smithfiekl  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Similar  trials  of 
speed  were  periodically  conducted  at  other  places.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  especially  of 
Elizabeth,  regular  race  meetings  were  established  at  Chester,  Stamford,  and  elsewhere ;  but  the  horses 
were  merely  active  and  fleet  hacks,  and  unlike  the  racers  of  after  times. 

Another  breed  was  heavier  and  slower,  and  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  draught.  This  breed, 
overlooked  by  the  nobles,  would  necessarily  vary  in  its  qualities,  as  circumstances  might  influence  it ; 
but,  in  proportion  as  the  war-horse  and  hack  improved,  so  this  breed  would  indirectly  be  affected. 
Its  perfection  is  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  the  heavy  Flanders  horse. 

Our  ancestors,  it  should  be  remembered,  did  not  travel  in  carriages,  or  carry  their  goods  in  carts  ; 
their  horses  conveyed  themselves  and  their  merchandise.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  some  persons 
were  robbed  in  open  day,  within  the  hundred  of  Beyntesh,  in  Berkshire;  "they  were  clothiers,"  it  is 
said,  "and  yet  travailed  not  with  the  great  trope  of  clothiers;  they  also  carried  their  money  openlye 
in  wallets  upon  their  saddles ;"  showing  in  both  instances  their  want  of  prudence. 

James  I.  introduced  the  Arab  horse  for  the  specific  object  of  improving  the  facer  ;  and  one 
wliich  lie  purchased  from  a  merchant,  named  Markham,  for  the  then  enormous  sum  of  .£500,  has 
been  highly  celebrated.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Turkish  and  Barbary  horses  of  great  value  were 
introduced,  nor  was  the  racing  stud  altogether  neglected  by  Cromwell.  Under  Charles  II.  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  sport,  and  many  L'arbary  and  Turkish  horses  were  acquired  for  the  purpose 
nf  still  further  improving  the  racer  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  introduction  of  the  celebrated 
Arabian  horse  by  Mr.  Darley,  and  hence  called  the  Darley  Arabian,  contributed  to  the  establishment 
i.f  a  breed  of  horses  of  pure  blood  and  unequalled  fleetness. 

The  1'arl.  y  Arabian  was  bred  in  the  deserts  of  Palmyra,  and  from  him,  as  their  sire,  have  sprung 
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the  best  and  most  celebrated  ..four  modern  racing  stock.  He  was  the  parent  of  Flying  Childers, 
r«irtlett's  Childcrs,  Alniiinxor,  and  others,  mid  from  these,  again,  have  descended  various  branches,  all 
excellent,  traceable  to  the  Darley  Arabian.  Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  this  far-famed  horse 
Lord  Codolphin  iH'camc  possessed  of  a  barb,  called  the  Oodolphin  Arabian,  celebrated  not  only  for  its 
excellence,  but  for  its  friendship  with  a  cat.*  From  this  horse  descended  a  celebrated  stock,  to 
which  oilier  Kastern  horses,  as  the  Wellesley  Arabian,  <fec.,  have  also  contributed.  Such,  then,  is  the 
origin  of  the  English  racer;  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  can  horses  be  found  of  equal  spirit,  power, 
:HI.|  tleetness. 

The  modern  hunter,  which  combines  the  qualifications  of  speed  and  endurance,  is  a  remove  from 
the  pure-blood  racer  in  the  first  degree  ;  a  first-rate  hunter  is  generally  three-fourths  bred,  as  it  is 
termed.  The  product  of  a  superior  Cleveland  mare,  a  strong,  useful  breed  for  "all  work,"  and  a 
thorough-bred  horse  or  racer,  or  even  a  three-fourths  bred  horse,  will  often  prove  a  fair  hunter  ;  but 
the  product,  again,  of  this  and  a  pure-blood  horse  we  apprehend  to  constitute  the  bwaterpar  r.nr/A  nee. 
The  eagerness  with  which  this  noble  animal  enters  into  the  exciting  sport  of  the  chase,  and  its  strength 
and  power  of  endurance,  are  well  known. 

The  roadster,  or  hack,  formerly  constituted  a  race  by  itself,  allied  to  the  hunter,  and  not 
destitute  of  some  of  the  hunter's  blood,  but  of  more  compact  form,  and  more  robustly  built.  In  the 
pre*ent  day,  however,  long  journeys  on  horseback  are  seldom  attempted,  and  a  light  half-bred  horse  is 
u'eiierally  preferred  for  the  saddle.  The  coach-horse,  and  the  best  breeds  for  light  carriages  and  chaises, 
are  a  product  of  the  Cleveland  and  the  hunter  of  high  blood.  The  unprecedented  speed  ultimately 
attained  on  the  road  did  not  arise,  generally  speaking,  from  the  cruel  treatment  of  animals.  A  fast 
coach  had  very  nearly  a  horse  to  every  mile  of  ground  it  ran.  Proprietors  of  coaches  found  out — 
though  they  were  a  long  time  before  they  did  discover  it — that  the  hay  and  corn  market  was  not  so 
expensive  as  the  horse  market.  No  horse  lived  so  high  as  a  coach-horse.  In  the  language  of  the  road, 
liis  stomach  was  the  measure  of  his  corn  ;  he  was  fed  ad  libitum.  One  horse  in  four  was  always  at 
•rest ;  or,  in  other  words,  each  horse  lay  still  on  the  fourth  day.  The  average  period  of  each  horse's 
service  did  not  exceed  four  years  in  a  fast  coach — perhaps  scarcely  so  much. 

And  then  a  wonderful  change  had  taken  place  in  the  English  coach-horse.  Eighty  years  ago  the 
idea  of  putting  a  thorough-bred  horse  into  harness  would  have  been  considered  preposterous.  In  the 
carriages  of  our  noblemen  and  gentlemen  the  long-tailed  black  or  Cleveland  bay — each  one  remove 
from  the  cart-horse — was  the  prevailing  sort,  and  six  miles  an  hour  the  extent  of  his  pace  ;  and  he 
cost  from  £30  to  £50.  But  fifty  years  after  horses  of  such  blood  were  put  into  our  stage-coaches,  that 
a  groom-  to  each  was  required  to  put  them  in,  and  they  were  changed  in  the  space  of  a  minute  ;  eight 
or  ten  miles  being  the  limit  of  a  stage. 

Meteor,  a  son  of  Eclipse,  hardly  exceeded  fourteen  hands  and  a  half;  he  was,  however,  very  strong 
and  handsome,  with  a  remarkably  good  constitution  and  legs,  which  enabled  him  to  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  training  for  seven  years.  Meteor  was  just  a  little  short  of  the  first-class  or  form  of  race- 
horses, running  well  at  all  weights  and  distances.  Copenhagen,  the  celebrated  horse  ridden  by  Wel- 
lington during  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  his  illustrious  progeny,  liis  dam  was  Lady  Catherine. 
The  Duke's  charger  is  said  to  have  derived  his  name  from  being  foaled  at  Copenhagen  ;  at  that  time 
it  was  very  common  to  name  race-horses  after  some  remarkable  event  of  the  war.  Thus,  they  had  the 

-  of  Albuenv,  Waterloo,  Smolensko,  and  St.  Vincent;  and  most  probably,  for  a  similar  reason, 
Copenhagen  received  that  title.  As  a  racer,  however,  he  gained  no  distinction.  At  four  years  old  he 
eame  out  at  Chester  races  for  three  inferior  prizes,  and  ran  seven  heats  without  having  in  any  one  put 
his  head  in  the  proper  place.  Copenhagen  never  again  appeared  on  the  turf.  As  the  Duke  was  not 
his  earliest  master  when  serving  as  a  charger,  and  as  he  was  only  seven  years  old  \\hcn  at  Waterloo, 
it  is  probable  that  he  could  not  have  seen  actual  service  under  his  illustrious  burden  for  more  th.-n 
two  campaigns. 

In  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  celebrated  portrait  of  the  Duke,  he  is  mounted  011  Copenhagen.  The 
..ri-.'inal  study  for  the  picture,  painted  on  panel,  and  purchased  at  the  artist's  sale,  became  the  property 
f.f  Mr.  yYalesby,  of  Waterloo-place. 

At  Waterloo,  it  is  said,  the  Duke  was  eighteen  hours  on  his  back  ;  but  Copenhagen  gave  little 

•  See  vol.  ii.,  page  98. 
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si^n  of  being  beaten,  for  on  his  rider  patting  him  on  the  quarter,  as  lie  dismounted  after  the  battle, 
the  game  little  horse  struck  out  as  playfully  as  it  he  had  only  had  an  hour's  canter  in  the  Park. 
For  endurance  of  fatigue,  indeed,  he  was  very  remarkable.  However  great  the  day's  I  oil, 
Copenhagen  never  refused  his  corn,  though  he  ate  it  after  a  very  unusual  manner,  lying  down  at  full 
Infill.  His  colour  was  a  full,  rich  chestnut ;  he  had  great  muscular  power,  and  his  general 
appeanmce  rather  favoured  the  Arab's  cross  in  his  pedigree,  which  his  lasting  qualities  tended  yi-t, 
more  to  confirm.  From  his  size,  he  was  not  much  adapted  to  crossing  a  country,  though  the  Duke  is 
said  occasionally  to  have  ridden  him  with  the  hounds. 

The  paddock  of  Strath fieldsaye  was  assigned  him,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
sill  possible  comfort,  having  a  good  stable,  a  rich  pasture  in  which  to  range,  and  being  fed  twice  a  day, 
latterly  with  oats  broken  for  him.  The  Duke  rarely  omitted,  when  at  Strathfieldsaye,  a  daily  visit; 
the  ladies  of  the  family  made  Copenhagen,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  a  special  pet;  the  Duchess  used  regu- 
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laity  to  feed  him  with  bread ;  and  this  kindness  gave  him  the  habit,  particularly  after  her  death,  of 
approaching  every  lady  with  confiding  familiarity.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  "nights"  at 
Strathfieldsaye.  The  hair  of  his  mane  and  his  tail  was  placed  in  brooches  and  rings  by  enthusiastic 
young  ladies.  He  died  in  1825;  and  a  small  circular  railing  still  marks  the  spot  in  which  he  \vas 
interred  with  military  honours. 

If  Eklgland  is  celebrated  for  its  racers,  hunters,  and  useful  horses  for  the  saddle  and  light-draught, 
it  is  no  less  so  for  its  heavy-draught  horses.  Of  these,  the  lightest,  but  one  of  the  strongest,  is  tin- 
Cleveland  hay.  This  race  is  confined  principally  to  Durham  and  Yorkshire.  Another  valuable  stock 
is  the  Suffolk  punch,  now  nearly  extinct,  or,  rather,  crossed  with  others.  These  horses  were  reared  on 
a  .sandy  tract  of  land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodbridge.  The  Suffolk  punches,  or  Suffolk  punch 
snrn-ls,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  were  of  various  sizes,  but  the  smaller  ones  were  the  most 
serviceable.  A  single  horse  of  this  kind  was  known  to  draw  in  a  cart  ten  sacks  of  flour,  each  weighing 
twenty  stone  and  a  half,  on  a  heavy  road,  for  five  or  six  miles.  The  heavy  Lincolnshire  black  is  also 
celebrated,  and  exceeds  all  ill  size.  It  is  of  animals  of  this  breed  that  the  teams  of  the  brewers'  and 
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distillers'  carts  in  London  are  chiefly  composed ;  and  no  one  can  behold  them  without  being  struck  by 
their  noble  appearance.  Their  strength  is  prodigious  ;  but,  from  their  great  weight,  their  action  is 
.slow,  and  at  hard,  continued  work  they  would  be  beaten  by  well-built,  muscular  horses  of  less  size. 
Most  of  these  horses  exceed  seventeen  hands  in  height.  Both  the  Suffolk  and  the  Lincolnshire  breeds 
have  been  latterly  much  crossed  by  the  Flanders  breed,  to  the  improvement  of  both,  certainly  of  the 
latter.  In  this  cross,  the  size  and  bulk  of  the  original  Lincolnshire  are  still  retained,  but  the  fore  hand, 
*s  Mr.  Youatt  observes,  has  been  raised,  the  logs  flattened  and  deepened,  and  much,  consequently, 
gained  in  activity.  The  slow,  heavy  black,  with  his  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  has  been  changed 
into  a  lighter  but  still  exceedingly  powerful  horse,  which  will  step  four  miles  in  the  same  time  with 
perfect  ease,  and  has  considerably  more  endurance. 

Wales  and  the  Shetland  Isles  have  always  been  celebrated  for  miniature  horses,  of  great  beauty, 
spirit,  strength,  and  hardiness.  The  Welsh  pony  is  often  a  model ;  a  small  head,  high  withers,  a  deep 
yet  round  body,  short  joints,  flat  legs,  and  small,  round  hoofs  characterise  him  ;  his  ears  are  small, 
his  eye  is  full  and  animated,  and  his  actions  are  free  and  vigorous.  The  Shetland  pony  is  still  less  in 
size  than  the  Welsh,  and  is  often  very  handsome  ;  but  the  shoulders  are  usually  low  and  thick,  the 
limbs,  however,  are  well  knit,  and  the  strength  of  the  animal,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is  astonishing. 
Mr.  Youatt  states  that  one  of  these  little  creatures,  only  nine  hands  high,  carried  a  man  of  twelve 
stone  forty  miles  in  one  day. 

"  A  friend  of  ours,"  says  a  valuable  writer,  "  was,  not  long  ago,  presented  with  one  of  these  little 
animals.  He  was  several  miles  from  home,  and  puzzled  how  to  convey  his  newly-acquired  property. 
The  Shetlander  was  scarcely  more  than  seven  hands  high,  and  as  docile  as  he  was  beautiful.  '  Can  we 
not  carry  him  in  our  chaise  V  said  his  friend.  The  strange  experiment  was  tried.  The  Sheltie  was 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  gig,  and  covered  up  as  well  as  could  be  managed  with  the  apron ;  a  few 
bits  of  bread  kept  him  quiet,  and  thus  he  was  safely  conveyed  away,  and  exhibited  the  curious  spectacle 
of  a  horse  riding  in  a  gig." 

Mr.  Bell  was  passing,  rather  late  in  the  evening,  through  one  of  the  streets  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  London,  when  he  saw  two  men  walking  briskly  along,  with  a  beautiful 
little  pony  trotting  by  their  side,  without  either  bridle  or  halter.  Presently  one  of  the  men,  who 
seemed  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  his  little  steed,  passed  his  arm  round  its  body,  and  lifting  it 
with  ease  from  the  ground,  earned  it  for  some  distance ;  then,  setting  it  down,  he  threw  one  leg  over 
its  back,  and  half  rode,  half  walked,  with  his  feet  touching  the  ground  on  either  side.  After  a  time 
he  again  carried  the  horse  a  short  distance,  and  at  length  took  it  up  the  steps  of  a  shop  and  disappeared 
with  it  at  the  door. 

Ponies,  of  different  degrees  of  value,  range  the  New  Forest,  Exmoor,  and  the  Highlands  ot 
Scotland.  In  Scotland  there  was  once  a  breed  of  small,  elegant  horses,  similar  to  those  of  Iceland  and 
Sweden,  and  which  were  known  by  the  name  of  galloways,  the  best  of  which  sometimes  reached  the 
height  of  fourteen  hands  and  a  half.  "One  of  this  description,"  says  Dr.  Anderson,  "  I  possessed, 
it  having  been  bought  for  my  use  when  a  boy.  In  point  of  elegance  and  shape,  it  was  a  perfect  picture, 
and  in  disposition  was  gentle  and  compliant.  It  moved  almost  with  a  wish,  and  never  tired.  I  rode 
this  little  creature  for  twenty-five  years,  and  twice  in  that  time  I  rode  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  a 
stretch  without  stopping,  except  to  bait,  and  that  for  not  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time.  It  came  in 
at  the  last  stage  with  as  much  ease  and  alacrity  as  it  travelled  at  first.  I  could  have  undertaken  to 
have  performed  on  this  beast,  when  it  was  in  its  prime,  sixty  miles  a  day  for  a  twelvemonth,  without 
any  extraordinary  exertion." 

Many  of  the  galloways  latterly  in  use  have  been  brought  from  the  New  Forest  or  from  Wales  ; 
but  they  are  so  diminished  in  number  that  they  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  even  the  neighbouring 
districts,  and  there  is  a  great  deterioration  in  form  and  value.  Still,  the  Welsh  ponies  are  beautiful 
little  creatures,  they -can  live  on  any  faro,  and  possess  remarkable  endurance.  On  Dartmoor  there  is  a 
very  hardy  and  sure-footed  race  of  ponies,  well  fitted  for  the  dreary  wilds  and  rough  roads  of  that 

•tainous  country.  One  of  a  smaller  kind,  an  Kxinoor  pony,  carried  his  owner,  who  rode  fourteen 
stone,  from  Bristol  to  South  .Molton,  eighty-six  miles,  beating  the  coa«h  which  went  the  same  road. 

Here,  however,  we  must  pause,  for  to  enter  into  all  the  breeds  and  crosses  of  the  different  stocks 
into  whirh  the  Knglish  horse  seems  primarily  resolvable,  is  impossible.  The  horses  irhthis  country  are 
as  numerous  and  various  as  the  judgment  and  fancy  of  the  breeder  can  make  them. 
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In  (lie  history  of  the  horse  we  must  not  omit  a  briel  notice  of  what  we  must  consider  as  a  new 
rni  in  the  system  of  training:  we  allude,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Rarey's  method  of  taming  vicious  horses. 
That  gentleman  has,  undoubtedly,  extraordinary  physical  qualifications  for  the  work  in.  which  he  has 
so  successfully  engaged.  His  speaking  eye,  his  ready  hand,  and  his  agile  foot,  are  elements  of  his 
power ;  but  there  arc  others,  of  a  higher  grade,,  in  his  entire  self-possession — his  unflinching  courage, 
and  his  exhaustless  patience.  Thus  provided,  he  acts  on  the  conviction  that  when  a  horse  is  timid  or 
scared,  it  is  from  ignorance,  and  that  knowledge  will  enlighten  him,  and  give  him  confidence.  Hence, 
he  never  uses  anything  in  his  treatment  of  a  horse  which  he  does  not  show  the  animal,  that  he  may 
test  it  in  his  own  way.  Is  a  bit  to  be  placed  in  his  mouth,  or  a  saddle  on  his  back,  or  is  Mr.  Rarey 
about  to  mount  him,  to  give  proof  that  he  is  tamed  or  assured  1  the  drum  to  be  beaten,  like  the 
others,  is  first  submitted  to  the  sight  and  smell  of  the  horse. 

A  practice,  on  which  much  is  dependent,  Mr.  Rarey  thus  describes  : — "  Take  up  one  foot,  and 
bend  his  knee  till  his  hoof  is  bottom  upwards,  and  nearly  touching  his  body ;  then  slip  a  loop  over  his 
knee,  and  up  until  it  comes  above  the  pastern  joint  to  keep  it  up,  being  careful  to  draw  the  loop 
together  between  the  hoof  and  pastern  joint,  with  a  second  strap  of  some  kind,  to  prevent  the  loop  from 
slipping  down  and  coming  off.  This  will  leave  the  horse  standing  on  three  legs  ;  you  can  now  handle 
him  as  you  wish — for  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  kick  in  this  position.  There  is  something  in 
this  operation  of  taking  up  one  foot  that  conquers  a  horse  quicker  and  better  than  anything  else  you 
can  do  to  him.  There  is  no  process  in  the  world  equal  to  it  for  breaking  a  kicking  horse,  for  several 
reasons  :  first,  there  is  a  principle  of  this  kind  in  the  nature  of  the  horse,  that,  by  conquering  one 
member,  you  conquer,  to  a  great  extent,  the  whole  horse.  When  you  first  fasten  up  a  horse's  foot,  he 
will  sometimes  get  very  mad,  and  strike  with  his  knee,  and  try  every  possible  way  to  get  it  down  ;  but 
he  cannot  do  that,  and  will  soon  give  up.  This  will  conquer  him  better  than  anything  you  could  do, 
and  without  any  possible  danger  of  his  hurting  himself,  or  you  either ;  for  you  can  tie  up  his  foot, 
and  sit  down  and  look  at  him  until  he  gives  up.  When  you  find  that  he  is  conquered,  go  to  him,  let 
down  his  foot,  rub  his  leg  with  your  hand,  caress  him,  and  then  let  him  rest  a  little ;  then  put  it  up 
again.  Repeat  this  a  few  times,  always  putting  up  the  same  foot,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to  travel  on 
three  legs,  so  that  you  can  drive  him  some  distance.  As  soon  as  he  gets  a  little  used  to  this  way  of 
travelling,  put  on  your  harness,  and  hitch  him  to  a  sulky.  If  he  is  the  worst  kicking  horse  that  ever 
raised  a  foot,  you  need  not  be  fearful  of  his  doing  any  damage  while  he  has  one  foot  up ;  for  he  cannot 
kick,  neither  can  he  run  fast  enough  to  do  any  harm  ;  and,  if  he  is  the  wildest  horse  that  ever  had 
harness  on,  and  has  run  away  every  time  he  has  been  hitched,  you  can  now  hitch  him  in  a  sulky,  and 
drive  him  as  you  please  ;  and,  if  he  wants  to  run,  you  can  let  him  have  the  lines,  and  the  whip  too, 
with  perfect  safety ;  for  he  can  go  but  a  slow  gait  on  three  legs,  and  will  soon  be  tired,  and  willing  to 
stop  ;  only  hold  him  enough  to  guide  him  in  the  right  direction,  and  he  will  soon  be  tired  and 
willing  to  stop  at  the  word.  Thus,  you  will  effectually  cure  him  at  once  of  any  further  notion  of 
running  off." 

THE  HOUSES  OF  FEANCE. 

THE  western  part  of  France  is  that  which  produces  most  horses.  In  the  northern  extremity  of  this 
vast  country  of  pasturage  an  enormous  draught-horse  is  raised  :  the  coat  almost  alwavs  gray  roan, 
extremities  black,  body  short,  breast  very  wide,  chest  short,  bent,  and  thick,  often  saddle-backed,  head 
short,  forehead  slightly  projecting,  .mane  double,  fine  skin,  large  hoof  with  soft  horn,  and  muscles 
:  trough-  developed. 

The  animals  represented  in  the 'engraving  (page  217),  show  well  the  physiognomy  of  the  horse  of 
Ardennes,  which,  however,  often  present  larger  and  more  distinguished  animals.  They  have  a  short 
I ""iv,  the  coat  rarely  white,  but  oftener  bay  or  iron-gray.  The  limbs  are  dry  and  hairy,  the  feet  well 
made,  the  hoof  hard,  the  shoulder  very  long,  the  breast  much  developed,  and  the  muscles  well  delineated. 

Brittany,  like  Normandy,  produces  horses  of  all  sorts.  They  are  characterised,  in  general,  by  a 
head  with  a  short  nose,  very  wide  forehead,  and  an  abrupt  contraction  below  the  eyes. 

The  most  remarkable  type  of  the  large  draught-horses  is  at  Fougcres,  and  approaches  the  Percherou 
'"•"'''•  ''"'  'I  presents  a  much  larger  body,  larger  bones,  more  hairy  extremities,  and  more  projecting 
mtuolea,  principally  on  the  back.  The  hoofs  are  hard  and  well  made  ;  the  coat  is  often  white. 
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The  Duton  saddle-horses  come  from  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  peninsula.  HcibiT  ;nnl  inde- 
fatigable, they  have  a  long  head  and  short  nose,  a  quick  eye,  short  body,  dry  limbs,  articulations 
perfectly  delineated,  feet  well  made,  small,  and  Very  hard,  the  extremities  without  hair,  the  breast 
large,  the  coat  nearly  always  bay  or  sorrel.  It  is  these  horses,  and  the  Norman  horses  of  an  analog' m-i 
race,  which  do  the  work  of  the  cabs  in  Paris. 

The  horses  from  Tarbes  belong  to  the  ancient  Navarrine  race,  which  itself  descends  from  the 
Arabian.  Except  a  little  more  height,  and  more  length  of  all  the  parts,  the  Navarrine  horse  still 
presents  the  characteristics  of  the  Oriental  type. 

The  Percheron  horse,  which  we  see  attached  to  the  Paris  omnibuses,  is  either  of  great  or  medium 
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height.  It  has  a  cylindrical  body,  dapple-gray  coat,  withers  raised  and  projecting,  the  neck  is  lightly 
arched,  the  head  large,  the  forehead  flat,  the  eye  small  under  a  large  arch,  the  muscles  less  developed 
than  those  of  the  Boulonnais  horse,  a  better  hoof,  and  the  foot  better  made.  Its  most  frequent  defects 
are,  too  great  length  of  flank,  narrow  breast,  fore-arm  too  little  charged  with  muscles,  head  heavy. 
The  percherons,  which  have  not  these  imperfections,  are  among  the  finest  horses  in  the  world. 

As  the  steeds  of  Astley's  Amphitheatre  have  been  lent  to  the  citizens  of  London,  on  Lord  Mayor's 
Day,  for  the  use  of  the  men  in  armour  who  have  figured  in  the  procession,  so  the  Messieurs  Frauconi, 
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of  the  Cirque  Olympique,  of  Paris,  have  been  charged  with  the  supply  of  horses  to  princes  and 
sovereigns  during  any  great  official  solemnity ;  and  these  horses,  like  certain  courtiers,  have  always 
been  at  the  service  of  every  possible  dynasty  or  shade  of  political  opinion.  Thus,  in  1814,  at  the 
temporary  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  a  dapple-gray,  called  "  La  Noble,"  bore  the  Count  d'Artois, 
tin-  future  Charles  X.,  on  his  entry  into  Paris,  and,  afterwards,  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and  Angouleme. 
When  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba,  the  same  charger  carried  him  at  the  time  of  his  triumphal 
return  to  Paris  by  torchlight.  After  the  well-known  "hundred  days,"  this  identical  horse  conveyed 
into  Paris  the  princes  of  the  Bourbon  family,  deporting  itself  with  the  same  pride  and  enthusiasm  as 
on  former  occasions. 

In  Madame  Tnssand's  Exhibition  there  is  the  tail,  handsomely  mounted,  of  "  Jaffa,"  the  celebrated 
charger  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  Ali  Pacha.  He  was  white,  and 
stood  fifteen  hands  high.  He  was  of  the  pure  desert  breed  of  Arabs,  and  was  ridden  by  the  Emperor 
at  the  memorable  victory  of  Marengo,  and  on  almost  all  the  remarkable  occasions  of  his  life — the  last 
time  at  the  celebrated  review  in  the  famous  Champ  de  Mai,  in  1814.  He  was  purchased  and  brought 
to  England,  in  the  year  1823,  and  died  in  1828,  aged  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  buried  under  a 
handsome  monument  at  Glastonbury,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 

THE  ZEBRA.* 

A  VIVID  idea  of  this  fierce,  strong,  fleet,  and  beautiful  animal  may  be  formed  from  the  engraving  we 
give  of  it,  to  which  little  can  be  added  in  the  way  of  description.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that 
in  the  male  the  ground-colour  is  yellowish  fawn,  in  the  female  white,  over  which  the  black  stripes  are 
dispersed  with  exquisite  symmetry.  It  dwells  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Africa,  from  Abyssinia  to 
the  South,  where  it  often  falls  a  prey  to  the  lion,  and  to  the  savage  natives,  who  regard  its  flesh  as  a 
delicacy. 

THE  QUAGGA.f 

THE  Quagga  is  often  seen  in  herds  of  Ivundreds,  traversing  the  sultry  plains  of  Southern  Africa.  It  is 
much  less  beautifully  marked  than  the  zebra,  and  its  colours  are  less  distinct.  The  shoulders  are  dark- 
brown,  with  whitish  transverse  bars ;  the  hinder  parts  are  light-brown,  falling  off  to  white  beneath. 
The  name  of  this  animal  expresses  the  sound  of  its  voice,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  barking 
of  a  dog.  The  Kaffirs  and  Bushmen  consider  it  as  delicious  food ;  nor  is  it  less  liked  by  the  lion.  It 
may  hereafter  prove  worth  while  to  reclaim  this  creature,  and  to  subject  it  to  the  service  of  man.  A 
pair  of  them  used  to  be  seen  drawing  a  carriage  in  Hyde  Park — a  sufficient  proof  of  their  being 
tameable  and  tractable. 

THE  WILD  ASS.J 

THIS  animal  is  mentioned  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  sacred  records.  The  reader  has  probably  been 
struck  by  the  beautiful  and  graphic  description  of  it  given  in  the  Book  of  Job  : — "Who  hath  sent  out 
the  wild  ass  free  1  or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass  ?  Whose  house  I  have  made  the 
wilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings.  He  sconieth  the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth 
he  the  crying  of  the  driver.  The  range  of  the  mountains  is  his  pasture,  and  he  search eth  after  every 
green  thing."  The  wild  ass  is  also  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  in  other  passages  of 
Scripture. 

The  food  of  the  wild  asses  consists  of  the  saltest  plants  of  the  deserts,  such  as  the  atriplex,  kali, 
and  c/tenopodium,  and  also  the  bitter  milky  tribes  of  herbs.  They  also  prefer  salt  water  to  fresh.  This 
is  exactly  conformable  to  the  words  in  the  Book  of  Job  already  quoted,  descriptive  of  "  the  barren 
land"  as  their  dwellings,  which,  according  to  Bochart,  should  be  rendered  "salt  places." 

•  Equus  zebra.     Linnams.  f  Equus  quagga. 

!  Asmtu  oniger.    Asinus  sylvestris.     I'liny.— Equiu  onager.     Brisson.— Koulan,  or  wild  ass.     Pennant.—  Equus  hcmionus, 
t  Kutchand  the  Indus.     Sykes.— Hemoine,  or  dziggtai.     Lesson.— Wild  ass.     Ball.—  In  KLEIN'S  Syxteme  Naturrl  ,Iu 
tmmal  they  are  named  as  follows:  ASK  SAT  v  AUK,  tuintu  sylvestrit,  asini  ftnis,  or  onager,  which  lasUferm  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  is  eometimes  spelt  angra. 
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Xcnojilion,  who  conducted  his  troops  through  the  plains  bordering  the  Singar,  faithfully  dcwribes 
the  country,  and  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  tliat  inhabit  it,  except  that  the  ostrich  is  not  to  be  found 
so  for  north,  though  it  still  tenants  Arabia  Deserta.  The  country  was  then  a  vast  plain,  as  even  as 
the  sea,  and  full  of  wormwood.  If  any  other  kinds  of  shrubs  grew  there  they  had  an  aromatic  smell; 
but  no  trees  appeared.  Of  wild  creatures  the  most  numerous  wore  wild  asses.  When  they  urn- 
pursued,  having  gained  ground  on  the  horses,  from  surpassing  them  in  speed,  they  stood  still,  and,  on 
being  come  up  to,  they  did  the  same  again  ;  so  that  the  horsemen  could  take  them  by  no  other  means 
but  by  dividing  themselves  into  relays,  and  succeeding  one  another  in  the  chase.  The  flesh  of  those 
that  were  taken  was  like  that  of  the  red-deer,  but  more  tender. 

According  to  Varro,  the  onager,  as  it  was  called,  was  easily  domesticated,  and  the  domesticated 
breed  never  became  wild  again  ;  and  Pliny  states  that  it  was  always  improved  by  crossing  with  wild 
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animals.  The  Romans  obtained  these  chiefly  from  Northern  Africa,  as  objects  of  curiosity  in  the 
exhibitions  of  the  circus,  and  also  for  barbarous  combats,  in  which  the  onager  defended  itself  with  ex- 
traordinary strength.  The  young  colts  were  accounted  by  epicures,  like  puppy  dogs,  a  special  delieiiey. 
Thus,  Martial  says,  "  When  the  wild  ass  is  tender,  and  is  fed  by  the  mother  only,  it  is  lulisio ;  it  has 
this  name  when  very  young,  and  but  for  a  short  time." 

Burckhiirdt  says  :  "  Wild  asses  are  met  with  in  great  numbers  in  Arabia  Petrrea,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba.  The  Sherarat  Arabs  hunt  them  and  eat  their  flesh,  but  not  before  strangers.  They  sell  their 
skins  and  hoofs  to  the  pedlars  of  Damascus,  and  to  the  people  of  the  Hauran.  The  hoofs  furnish 
materials  for  rings,  which  are  worn  by  the  peasants  on  their  thumbs,  or  fastened  under  the  armpits,  as 
amulets  against  rheumatism."  The  skins  of  the  wild  ass,  according  to  Rauwolf,  who  saw  many  during 
his  journey  from  Tripoli  to  Aleppo,  are  made  into  scabbards  for  swords  ami  daggers. 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  on  his  route  from  Isfahan  to  Shiraz,  had  just  entered  the  province  of  Fars, 
when  his  greyhound  suddenly  started  off  in  pursuit  of  an  animal,  which  was  stilted  by  the  Persians  in 
enmpaiiy,  from  the  glimpse  they  had  of  it,  to  be  an  antelope.  The  party  immediately  put  spurs  to  their 
bones,  and,  after  an  unrelaxed  gallop  of  full  three  miles,  they  came  up  with  the  dog,  which  was  then 
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within  a  slu.rt  stretch  of  the  creature  he  pursued,  and,  to  Sir  Robert's  surprise  and  vexation,  lie  saw  it 

to  bo  an  ass. 

"  But,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  on  a  moment's  reflection,  judging  from  its  fleetness  it  must  be  a 
wild  one,  a  species  little  known  in  Europe,  but  which  the  Persians  prize  above  all  others  as  au  object  of 
cliase,  I  determined  to  approach  as  near  to  it  as  the  very  swift  Arab  horse  on  which  I  was  mounted 
would  carry  me.  But  the  single  fact  of  checking  my  horse,  to  consider,  had  given  our  game  such  a 
head  of  us,  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  speed,  we  could  not  recover  our  ground  on  him.  I,  however, 
happened  to  be  considerably  before  my  companions,  when,  at  a  certain  distance,  the  animal,  in  its  turn, 
made  a  pause,  and  allowed  me  to  approach  within  pistol-shot  of  him.  He  then  darted  off  again  with 
the  quickness  of  thought,  capering,  kicking,  and  sporting  in  his  flight,  as  if  he  were  not  blown  in  the 
least;  and  the  chase  was  his  pastime. 

"  He  appeared  to  me  about  ten  or  twelve  hands  high,  the  skin  smooth  like  a  deer's,  and  of  a 
reddish  colour,  the  belly  and  hinder  parts  partaking  of  a  silvery  gray ;  his  neck  was  finer  than  that  of 
a  common  ass,  being  longer,  and  bending  like  a  stag's,  and  his  legs  beautifully  slender ;  the  head 
and  ears  seemed  large,  in  proportion  to  the  gracefulness  of  these  forms,  and  by  them  I  first  saw  that 
the  object  of  my  chase  was  of  the  ass  tribe.  The  mane  was  short  and  black,  as  was  also  a  tuft  which 
terminated  his  tail.  No  line  whatever  ran  along  his  back,  or  crossed  his  shoulders,  as  is  seen  in  the 
tame  species  with  us.  When  my  followers  of  the  country  came  up,  they  regretted  that  I  had  not  shot 
the  creature  when  he  was  so  much  within  my  aim,  telling  me  his  flesh  is  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in 
Persia  ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  to  eat  him  that  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  him  in  my 
possession.  The  prodigious  swiftness  and  peculiar  manner  with  which  he  fled  across  the  plain  exactly 
coincided  with  the  description  that  Xenophon  gives  of  the  same  animal  in  Arabia. 

"  I  was  informed  by  the  mehmandliar*  who  had  been  in  the  desert  when  making  a  visit  to  the 
shrine  of  Ali,  nephew  to  Mahomet,  that  the  wild  ass  of  Irak  Arabi  differs  in  nothing  from  the  one 
I  had  just  seen.  He  had  observed  them  often  for  a  short  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Arabs,  who 
told  him  that  the  creature  was  perfectly  untameable." 

The  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstoue,  in  his  account  of  his  embassy  to  Cabul,  states  that  this 
animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert  between  India  and  Affghanistan,  where  it  is  sometimes  met  with 
alone,  but  more  frequently  in  herds.  It  resembles  a  mule  rather  than  an  ass,  but  is  of  the  colour  of 
the  latter.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  shyness,  arid  still  more  for  its  speed,  as,  at  a  kind  of  shuffling  trot, 
it  leaves  the  swiftest  horse  behind.  It  may  be  supposed,  from  this  account,  that  the  animal  noticed  by 
Mr.  Elphinstone  differs  in  colour  from  those  seen  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
case  in  other  respects  with  those  found  in  Outch,  judging  by  a  statement  on  good  authority  that  the 
singular  marshy  tract  in  that  province,  termed  the  Eunn,  is  resorted  to  by  them.  The  writer  referred 
to,  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Asiatic  Journal,"  discovered  several  herds,  and  wishing  to  have  a  better 
view,  he  galloped  towards  them,  but  was  unable  to  get  within  twenty  yards,  though  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  at  full  speed.  He  says  distinctly  that  the  ear  and  shoulder-stripe  were  like  those  of  the 
common  kind,  while  the  head  appeared  longer,  and  the  limbs  more  strongly  and  roughly  formed. 
They  breed  on  the  banks  and  salt  islands  of  the  Runn,  and  live  longer  than  the  tame  species.  The 
slight  discrepancies  which  occur  in  various  descriptions  may  very  easily  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing 
that  they  relate  to  different  varieties  of  the  same  species,  or  to  the  influence  of  local  circumstances. 

Mr.  Moorcroft  states  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ladakh  there  is  a  nondescript  wild  variety  of 
horse,  which  he  calls  equus  kidng,  perhaps  more  nearly  allied  to  the  ass  than  the  horse,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, but  differing  from  the  gurkluir  of  Sinde,  of  which  race  he  obtained  a  female  of  great  beauty. 
I  Imt  gentlfilQan  set  out  on  an  expedition  estimated  to  last  two  months,  with  the  view  of  shooting  some 
I.Kijiijx,  Ho  had  just  reached  the  country  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  after  eighteen  days'  march, 
during  which  his  party  suffered  considerably  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  when  he  was  recalled  on 
urgent  business.  He,  however,  directed  a  native  to  lie.  in  wait,  and  offered  him  a  suitable  remunera- 
tion for  the  skin,  head,  and  organs  of  voice,  for  dissection.  The  animal  appeared  to  Mr.  Moorcroft 
to  IK-  about  fourteen  hands  high,  of  a  round,  muscular  torm,  and  with  remarkably  clean  limbs. 

The  wild  ass  is  termed  in  Persia  kur,  or  gur,  and  in  Sinde  and  Cabul  (/i/rk/ifii:  The  chase  ot 
this  animal  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  a  favourite  amusement  with  the  people  of  the  East,  for 

*  An  officer  specially  appointed  to  attend  strangers  visiting  Persia. 
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Joseplms  mentions  that  Herod  the  Great  killed  forty  of  them  on  one  occasion ;  and  to  the  natural 
]i;ission  of  the  Persians  fcr  hunting  so  wild  an  animal,  that  country  owed  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most 
estimable  sovereigns,  Buharam  the  Fifth.  The  catastrophe,  which  occurred  fourteen  hundred  vi-.ns 
ago,  forms  a  romantic  tale,  which  the  people  still  relate  to  the  passing  traveller.  It  is  as  follows  : — 
"  The  ruling  passion  of  Baharam  was  the  love  of  the  chase.  His  favourite  game  was  the  (jour,  or 
wild  ass,  which  is  both  strong  and  fleet,  and  it  was  in  pursuit  of  one  of  these  that  he  lost  his  life, 
having  suddenly  come  upon  a  deep  pool  into  which  his  horse  plunged,  and  neither  the  animal  nor  his 
royal  rider  was  seen  again.  This  accident  happened  in  a  fine  valley  between  Shiraz  and  Isfahan,  which 
to  this  day  is  called  the  Vale  of  Hervis,  from  being  (on  account  of  its  fine  pasture  and  abundance  of 
game)  the  favourite  resort,  from  the  earliest  ages,  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Persia.  The  whole  ot 
this  valley  abounds  in  springs,  some  of  which  are  very  large,  and  of  great  depth;  their  sources  under- 
ground are  supposed  to  communicate.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  body  of  Baharam  was 
never  found,  although  every  search  was  made  for  it  by  his  inconsolable  mother." 

The  subjugation  of  the  wild  ass  when  young  is  often  accomplished,  at  the  present  time,  by  the 
Arabs  of  Mesopotamia.  Mr.  Layard  states  that  the  foals  are  of  a  light  fawn  colour,  almost  pink ; 
that  the  Arabs  sometimes  catch  them  during  spring,  and  bring  them  up  with  milk  in  their  tents.  He 
endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  obtain  a  pair.  The  Arabs  eat  their  flesh.  When  that  traveller  was  in  tin- 
desert  between  Mirkan  and  Tel-Afer,  he  says  :  "  As  evening  approached  we  saw  congregated,  near  a 
small  stream,  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  company  of  dismounted  Arabs,  their  horses  standing  by 
them.  As  we  were  already  near  them,  and  could  not  have  escaped  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Bedouins, 
we  prepared  for  an  encounter.  We  approached  cautiously,  and  were  surprised  to  see  that  the  horses 
still  remained  without  their  riders ;  we  drew  still  nearer,  when  they  galloped  oif  towards  the  desert. 
They  were  wild  asses.  We  attempted  to  follow  them  ;  after  running  a  little  distance  they  stopped  to 
gaze  at  us,  and  I  got  sufficiently  near  to  see  them  quite  well  ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  we 
were  in  pursuit,  they  hastened  their  speed,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  distance.  In  fleetness  they  equal 
the  gazelle,  and  to  overtake  them  is  a  feat  which  only  one  or  two  of  the  most  celebrated  mares 
have  been  known  to  accomplish." 
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IN  the  patriarchal  ages  the  breed  of  this  animal  was  greatly  encouraged,  and  constituted  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  wealth  among  Oriental  shepherds.  It  is  on  this  account  the  number  of  asses  in  the 
herds  of  Abraham  and  others  is  so  frequently  stated  by  Moses  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  So  highly 
were  they  valued  in  those  times  of  primitive  simplicity,  that  they  were  formed  into  separate  drove-, 
and  committed  to  the  management  of  princes  and  other  persons  of  distinction. 

The  ass  was  long  used  for  the  saddle  in  the  Oriental  regions ;  and  persons  of  high  rank  appeared 
in  public  mounted  on  this  animal.  Those  which  the  great  and  wealthy  selected  for  use  were  large  and 
elegant  animals.  Thus  travellers  describe  a  variety  of  the  ass  in  Syria,  much  larger  than  the  common 
breed.  Some  of  them,  in  Persia,  are  kept  like  horses  for  the  saddle,  which  have  smooth  hair,  carry 
their  heads  well,  and  are  quicker  in  their  motions  than  the  ordinary  kind,  which  arc  dressed  like 
horses,  and  taught  to  amble  like  them.  Taveruier  says  that  fine  asses  are  sold  in  Persia  dearer  than 
horses,  "even  to  an  hundred  crowns  each."  In  Egypt,  also,  these  animals  are  very  handsome,  and  are 
used  for  riding  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  by  the  most  distinguished  women  of  that  country. 

The  Romans  had  a  breed  so  highly  esteemed,  that  Pliny  mentions  one  of  the  stallions  selling  for 
a  price  exceeding  £3,000  of  our  money;  and  he  says  that  in  Celtiberia,  a  province  of  Spain,  a  she-ass 
has  brought  colts  that  were  bought  for  nearly  the  same  sum.  Varro  also  speaks  of  an  nss  that  was 
sold  in  his  own  time,  in  Rome,  for  nearly  £500.  In  Spain  the  breed  of  asses  became,  by  care  and 
attention,  large,  strong,  elegant,  and  stately  animals,  and  often  rising  to  fifteen  hands  high.  The  best 
of  them  sold  sometimes  for  a  hundred  guineas  each  and  upwards. 

The  ass,  bike  the  horse,  was  imported  into  America  by  the  Spaniards.  That  country  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  favourable  to  this  race  of  animals,  for  where  they  have  run  wild  they  have  increased 
immensely.  They  are  caught  in  the  following  manner : — A  number  of  persons  go  on  horseback,  -,vith 
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Uieir  attendants  on  foot;  when  arrived  at  the  proper  places  they  form  a  circle,  in  order  to  drive  them 
into  some  valley,  where,  at  full  speed,  they  throw  the  noose,  and  endeavour  to  halter  them.  The  asses, 
finding  themselves  inclosed,  make  furious  efforts  to  escape,  and  if  only  one  forces  his  way  through,  they 
all  follow  with  irresistible  im|>etuosity.  When  noosed,  the  hunters  throw  them  down  and  secure  them 
with  fetters,  and  thus  leave  them  till  the  chase  is  over.  Then,  in  order  to  bring  them  away  more 
easily,  they  pair  them  with  tame  asses;  yet  so  fierce  are  they  that  they  often  wound  the  persons  who 
at  lent]  it  to  manage  them. 

They  have  all  the  swiftness  of  horses,  and  neither  declivities  nor  precipices  can  retard  their  course. 
When  attacked,  they  defend  themselves,  by  means  of  their  heels  and  mouth,  with  such  address,  that 
without  slackening  their  pace  they  often  maim  their  pursuers.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  after 
carrying  their  first  load,  their  dangerous  ferocity  is  lost ;  even  their  celerity  leaves  them,  and  the}-  soon 
contract  a  dull  and  stupid  appearance.  These  animals  will  not  permit  a  horse  to  live  among  them. 
They  always  feed  together,  and  if  a  horse  happen  to  stray  into  a  place  where  they  graze,  they  fall  upon 
him,  and,  without  giving  him  a  chance  of  flying,  bite  and  kick  him  till  they  leave  him  dead  on  the  spot. 


• 


THE   ASS   OF   POITIERS. 


More  hardy  than  horses,  these  animals  were  long  preferred  to  them  for  journeys  across  the  deserts. 
Most  of  the  Mussulman  pilgrims  used  them  in  their  long  and  laborious  journeys  to  Mecca  ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Nubian  caravans,  which  were  sixty  days  in  passing  immense  solitudes,  rod*  upon  asses, 
and  these,  on  arriving  in  Egypt,  did  not  appear  fatigued.  When  the  rider  alighted  he  had  no  occasion 
to  fasten  his  ass  ;  he  merely  pulled  the  rein  of  the  bridle  tight,  and  passed  it  over  a  ring  in  the  fore 
!>:ii-t  of  the  saddle  ;  this  confined  the  animal's  head,  and  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  remain  quietly 
in  his  place. 

'I  lie  countenance  of  the  ass  so  common  with  us  is  mild  and  modest,  and  in  full  accordance  with 
his  simple  deportment.  The  rural  lanes  and  high  roads  are  his  nightly  residence,  and  his  food  the 
thistle  or  the  plantain,  which  he  sometimes  prefers  to  grass.  In  his  drinking  he  is,  however,  singularly 
nice,  refusing  all  but  the  water  of  the  clearest  brooks.  He  is  much  afraid  of  wetting  his  feet,  and 
will,  even  when  loaded,  turn  aside,  to  avoid  the  dirty  parts  of  the  road.  He  is  more  healthy  than  the 
hoise.  ;niu,  tlioii^l,  generally  degraded  into  the  most  neglected  and  useless  of  domestic  quadrupeds,  he 

t,  by  care  and  education,  be  rendered  available  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 


THE    DOMESTIC   ASS. 


Tlii>  writer  was,  some  years  ago,  walking  in  the,  neighbourhood  of  one  of  our  northern  towns,  when 
he  Mopped  to  olisen  c  a  donkey  rolling  himself  in  the  warm,  dry  dust  of  the  sandy  road,  evidently  in  a  stale 
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of  high  enjojment,  while  his  rider,  holding  a  saddle  in  his  hand,  was  looking  OP.     It  is  probable  that,  as 
the  man  was  pursuing  his  way,  the  ass  gave  some,  indication  that  this  would  lie  a  great  indulgence,  as 
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it  is  ordinarilv  to  it-,  race,  and  so  dismounting,  lie  removed  tlic  saddle,  remarking  naively  to  the  looker- 
,,n.  ••  It'*  well.  >ir,  t,.  let  a  .li.nkey  lia\  e  his  own  way  sometimes." 

The  aaa  is  equal  to  no  common  amount  of  toil.  On  four  asses  being  put  to  plough,  yoked  two 
abreast,  and  driven  in  hand  with  reins  l,y  the  ploughman,  it  was  proved  that  their  work  was  equal  to  that 
iM-rformed  by  Iwo  common  tanner's  horses  of  the  slighter  kind.  The  late  Earl  of  Egremont  also  formed  a 
team  consist  in,,'  of  six  asses,  and  for  nine  months  they  were  found  of  great  service.  They  took  a  chaldron 
and  a  quarter  of  coals  twice  a- day,  in  a  wagon,  from  the  canal  to  his  lordship's  house  at  Petworth, 
thus  showing  an  unexpected  degree  of  strength,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  gentle  and  docile. 

It  will  be  well,  for  a  moment,  to  dwell  on  the  sagacity  of  this  animal.  We  often  talk  of  the  ass 
as  the  stupidest  of  the  browsers  of  the  field  ;  yet,  if  any  one  shuts  up  a  donkey  in  the  same  inelostire 
with  half-a-do/en  horses  of  the  finest  blood,  and  the  party  escape,  it  is  always  the  donkey  that  has  led 
the  way  :  it  is  he  alone  that  has  penetrated  the  secret  of  the  bolt  and  latch.  "Often,"  says  a  modern 
writer,  "have  we  stood  at  the  other  side  of  a  hedge,  contemplating  a  whole  troop  of  blood  mares  and 
their  offspring  patiently  waiting  while  the  donkey  was  sniffing  over  a  piece  of  work  to  which  all  but 
he  felt  themselves  incompetent." 

A  short  time  ago,  there  was  living  at  Croxdale  North  Farm,  near  Durham,  an  ass,  who,  as  soon 
as  the  shades  of  evening  set  in,  was  accustomed  to  collect  a  dozen  or  so  of  calves,  and  then  to  <lri\e 
them  home.  When  they  arrived  in  the  calf-yard,  he  allowed  them  to  drink  at  the  well,  after  which  he 
took  a  drink  himself,  and  then  marched  on  with  his  charge  before  him  ;  and  if  any  gluttonous  ealt 
stopped  short  to  eat  grass,  the  sagacious  creature  ran  at  him  open-mouthed,  as  he  did  at  any  straggler, 
until  all  were  driven  into  the  fold-yard  in  safety. 

The  well-house  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  an  object  of  interest  to  all  visitors. 
A  donkey  is  there  seen,  without  any  bridle  or  other  harness  on,  standing  close  to  the  wall,  behind  a 
large  wooden  wheel.  As  the  man  in  attendance  says,  "Come,  sir,  show  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  what 
you  can  do,"  the  donkey  springs  cheerfully  into  the  interior  of  the  wheel,  which  is  broad  and  hollow, 
and  furnjshed  in  the  inside  with  steps,  formed  of  projecting  pieces  of  wood  nailed  on,  the  hollow 
part  of  the  wheel  being  broad  enough  to  admit  of  the  donkey  between  the  two  sets  of  spokes.  It 
then  begins  walking  up  the  steps  of  the  wheel  somewhat  as  prisoners  do  on  the  wheel  of  the  treadmill. 
The  man  has  no  whip,  and  says  nothing  to  the  donkey  as  he  pursues  his  course ;  but,  as  the  well  is 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  deep,  it  takes  some  time  to  draw  up  the  water,  which  is  here  done  by  animal 
labour.  One  ass  has  been  known  to  perform  this  service  at  Carisbrook  for  fifty  years,  another  for  forty, 
a  third  for  thirty,  and  a  fourth  had  performed  it  for  ten  years,  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  last  visit. 
The  dates  are  marked  down  inside  the  door  of  the  well-house.  The  donkey  was  continuing  his  labour, 
and  looking  towards  the  well,  when  the  question  was  asked,  "  What  is  he  looking  at  ?"  "  He  is  looking- 
for  the  bucket,"  said  the  man  ;  and,  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the  bucket  appeared,  the  donkey  stopped,  and 

deliberately  walked  out  of  the  wheel  to  the  place  at  which  he  stood  at  our  entrance,  knowing  full 
well  that  he  had  done  what  was  desired. 

The  engraving  we  give  (page  225) — from  a  justly -celebrated  picture  by  Gainsborough — will  remind 

those  who  have  lived  in,  or  visited,  the  sandy  districts  of  our  country,  of  an  amusing  struggle  which  has 

often  been  witnessed.    It  recalls,  too,  a  gentleman  who,  for  the  amusement  of  his  cottage  tenants,  oli'ered 

a  goose  and  trimmings  as  a   prize  for  a  donkey-race.      There  were,  however,  to  be  some  conditions  :  no 

whip  nor  spur  was  to  be  used  ;  no  one  was  to  ride  his  own  donkey  ;  and  the  pri/e  was  to  be  given  to 

•eature  who  reached  the  goal  litxt.       Kadi  ass,  oil  being  entered  for  the  rare  a  fortnight  before,  was 

transferred  to  the  keeping  of  the  man  who  was  to  ride  him,  and  was  also  the  owner  of  another  candidate 

for  the  prize.      On  the  start  being  made,  the  object  of  each  rider  was,  of  course,  to  urge  the  donkey  he 

•  le  in  advance  of  his  own  ;   and  hence  the  strife  was  as  keen  as  if  the  first  at  the  post  was  to  win. 

il    may  seem,  the  swiftest,  ass  of  the   lot  carried  off  the  prize.      His  owner  was  a  cunning 

sand-buy,  who  had  taught  his  donkey,  at  the  sound  of  a  low  and  peculiar  whistle,  to  stand  stock-still. 

.  therefore,  did    he  keep   him  in  the   rear  by  the  well-known  signal;   nothing  could  induce  the 

sagaeions  ereature  to  stir  as  long  as  his  master  forbade  all  movement  ;  and  thus  fixing  him  to  the  spot, 

the  sand-boy  galloped  past  his  beast,  and  claimed  the  goose  and  trimmings  as  hi.s  own. 

the  owner  of  the  ass  that  excited  Sterne's  sympathies  said  "he  was  assured  the  creature  loved 
'"'"•  '  '"'}'  ''ad  been  separated  three  days,  during  which  time  the  ass  had  sought  him  as  much  as  he 
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had  sought  tin;  :iss  ;  ami  they  had  scarce  either  eaten  ordnmk  till  they  met."  The  same  feelings  were 
reciprocated  between  an  old  man  who,  some  years  ago,  si. Id  vegetables  iu  London,  and  (lie  donkey  tli.-a 
carried  his  baskets  from  door  to  door.  Frequently  did  he  give  the  sagacious  creature  a  handful  of 
hay,  or  some  pieces  of  bread,  by  way  of  refreshment  or  reward.  One  day  his  kind  treatment  was 
remarked,  and  he  was  asked  if  his  beast  were  apt  to  be  stubborn  /  "  All,  master,"  he  replied,  "it  is  of 
no  use  to  be  cruel  ;  and,  as  for  stubbornness,  I  cannot  complain,  for  he  is  ready  to  do  anything  or  go 
anywhere.  I  bred  him  myself.  He  is  sometimes  skittish  iflid  playful,  and  once  ran  away  from  me. 
You  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  there  were  more  than  fifty  people  after  him,  attempting  in  vain  to  stop 
him ;  yet  he  turned  back  of  himself,  and  never  stopped  till  he  ran  his  head  kindly  into  my 
bosom." 

Shameful  is  it,  then,  when  so  sagacious  and  fond  a  creature  is  treated,  as  it  often  is,  with  g> 
cruelty.  A  benevolent  writer  observes  :  "I  have  often  felt  inexpressible  anguish  when,  during  a  ti-m- 
porary  stay  at  a  watering-place,  I  have  witnessed  the  habits  of  cruelty  induced  in  children,  by  tin-  in- 
discriminate license  given  to  every  heedless  requisition  of  caprice  and  passion  on  living  nature,  by  the 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  acts  of  barbarity.  For  the  pastime  of  every  little  lordling  of  the  creation, 
whom  the  fondness  of  anxious  parents,  or  the  easiness  of  unreflecting  ones,  brings  to  the  sea-side,  the, 
horse,  the  ass,  is  instantly  called  to  his  door.  It  appears  in  a  suffering  state — bleeding,  lame,  blind — 
no  matter,  the  ready  driver  assures  him  it  is  perfectly  at  its  ease,  that  though  it  cannot  stand  it  will  go 
like  the  light.  The  exhausted  animal  being  slow  to  move,  the  young  rider  is  told  that  it  is  sulky,  and 
then,  both  rider  and  driver  will  proceed  to  cure  its  obstinacy  with  their  blows."  We  enter  our  protest, 
against  all  such  cruelty,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  animals,  but  of  those  who  so  heedlessly  practice  it, 
or  who  allow  it  to  be  perpetrated.  The  injury  to  those  who  do  the  wrong  is  incalculable.  Inland 
watering-places,  as  Malvern,  and  sea-bathing  places,  as  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Scarborough,  have  all 
their  stands  of  donkeys,  for  both  sexes,  and  all  ages.  At  one  of  these  celebrated  spots  a  visitor  might 
ride  the  "  Royal  Duke  of  Wellington,"  and  have  a  companion  borne  by  the  "  Royal  Jemry  Liiid." 
But  we  ask  for  the  humblest,  as  well  as  the  most  celebrated  of  the  race,  kindly  treatment. 

The  hotels  of  Cairo  are  still  beset  with  donkeys  and  their  drivers.  The  animals  are  indispensable, 
for  no  one  thinks  of  walking  many  yards  in  Egypt.  In  the  middle  ol  the  day  the  heat  forbids  it,  ;is 
well  as  mud,  dust,  and  crowds  of  people,  riding  and  on  foot.  As  soon  as  the  visitor  appears  at  the 
•lour,  some  two  or  three  dozen  drivers  and  their  donkeys  bear  down  upon  him.  Every  voice  rises  to 
its  highest  pitch,  blending  the  sounds  :  "  Berry  good  donkey,  master  ; "  "  Berry  handsome  donkey  ;  " 
"  Dis  your  donkey,  master;"  "  Had  dis  donkey  before,  master;"  "  Donkey  fall  down  i  Oh,  no,  master  ! 
Go  like  steamer." 

These  animals  arc  mostly  not  only  shorn,  but  shaven,  though  usually  parts  of  the  legs  are  left 
untouched,  by  way  of  ornament.  That  they  should  be  closely  clipped,  or  still  more  closely  shaved,  is 
absolutely  mvessarv.  as  vermin  are  thickly  harboured  if  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow.  All  have  stirrups 
and  wide  stuffed  saddles  covered  with  carpet. 

"  The  donkey  bovs,"  says  Gadsby,  "  seem  not  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of  their  hirers  want  ing 
to  halt  anywhere  short  of  the  given  goal ;  so  that  though  I  was  anxious  to  look  about  me  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  I  found  it  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  do  so,  for  gallop  onward  I  must.  Indeed,  I 
a  donkey  in  Egypt  means  to  gallop,  for  each  attendant  is  determined  to  make  his  animal  show  the 
others  the  way,  if  he  can  ;  therefore  sticks  are  in  constant  requisition,  and  the  cries  of  'selhi'  (quick) 
perpetual.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  dri vers  treat  their  donkeys  cruelly.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  them.  Nor  must  an  Egyptian  donkey-gallop  be  compared  with 
a:i  Knglish  donkey-gallop.  So  far  from  that,  it  is  quite  a  luxury.  The  amblings  of  these  creatures 
are  most  graceful  I  saw  one  which  had  just  been  sold,  as  I  was  told,  to  go  to  America,  and  for 
which  £75  had  been  paid." 

As  the  milk  of  the  female  ass  contains  much  saccharine  matter,  and  little  butter,  it  i-an  be 
digested  b\  tender  stomaehs,  unable  to  assimilate  the  richer  milk  of  the  cow.  Of  its  service  to  person-* 
of  delicate  habits  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  .Dr.  Waleot  (Peter  Pindar)  only  called  it  in  question 
when  recommended  by  Dr.  Geach,  for  the  purpose  of  dispatching  the  following  epigram  : — 

"  And,  doctor,  do  you  really  think 
That  ass's  milk  I  ought  to  ihiijk  ? 
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'T would  quite  remove  my  cough,  you  hJiy, 
And  drive  my  old  complaints  away. 
It  cured  yourself — I  grant  it  true — 
But  then,  'twas  mother'i  milt  to  you  !  " 

According  to  Pliny  anil  Juvenal,  Popprea  made  a  kind  of  paste  with  ass's  milk,  which  she  applied  to 
her  face  to  make  it  fair ;  and  it  is  said  she  used  to  bathe  in  it  unadulterated,  as  a  preservation  of 
beauty.  ^ 

THE  MULE. 

THIS  hybrid  race  are  usually  the  progeny  of  the  horse  and  the  ass.  The  sagacity,  strength,  and  sure- 
uess  of  foot  of  those  of  Chamouni  and  other  parts  of  Savoy,  are  truly  wonderful.  The  paths  which 
they  ascend  or  descend  with  ease,  are  steeper  than  any  staircase,  sometimes  with  ledges  of  rock,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  instead  of  steps.  In  such  dangerous  passes  the  mule  needs  no  rein  to  guide  him,  but 
will  pick  his  own  way,  aud  find  out  the  best  path,  far  better  than  his  rider  can  direct  him.  Often  has 
he  been  seen,  as  Rogers  says  : — 

"  Shunning  the  loose  stone  on  the  precipice — 

Snorting  suspicion — while  with  sight,  smell,  touch, 

Trying,  detecting,  where  the  surface  smiled ; 

And  with  deliberate  courage,  sliding  down, 

Where,  in  his  sledge,  the  Laplander  hath  turu'il 

With  looks  aghast." 

At  other  times  the  mule  has  to  traverse  a  narrow  ledge  of  the  mountain,  with  mi  abyss  on  one  wide,  and 
a  wall  of  rock  on  the  other  j  and  here  he  invariably  walks  on  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice.  This 
habit  is  derived  from  his  being  accustomed  to  carry  large  packages  of  merchandise,  which,  if  allowed 
to  strike  against  the  rock  on  one  side,  would  destroy  his  balance  and  jostle  him  overboard. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Etna  is  still  made  wholly  or  partially  with  mules.  Mr.  J.  F.  Hardy  ways, 
in  describing  his  ascent  :  "  We  came  to  our  first  snow,  all  of  which,  by-the-bye,  is  the  property  of  his 
lordship,  the  Bishop  of  Catania,  who  is  said  to  make  a  goodly  income  by  the  sale  of  an  article,  which 
is  the  universal  summer  luxury  of  the  Sicilian  population.  It  lay  scattered  about  in  large  patches, 
filling  up  the  hollows  of  the  grass  slopes,  and  partially  concealing  the  banks  of  lava,  which  were  very 
broken  and  irregular,  and  which  gave  some  trouble  to  our  beasts.  Vociferation,  however,  and  kicking 
will  always  arouse  a  Sicilian  mule  to  super-brutal  efforts ;  and  the  style  in  which  my  beast,  who  was 
leading,  took  each  inawvais  pas  was  highly  creditable.  Leaping  and  climbing  almost  with  the  steadi- 
ness and  agility  of  a  goat,  he  seemed  as  much  at  home  among  snow  and  lava  as  on  a  high  road ;  but 
all  mules  have  not  the  same  legs ;  and  the  difficulties  of  some  inferior  animals  in  the  caravan,  who 
hesitated  to  follow  his  brilliant  example,  warned  us,  about  12h.  45m.,  that  it  was  time  to  think  of 
picketing  the  beasts,  and  trusting  to  our  own  exertions  for  the  rest  of  the  ascent."  On  his  descent, 
Mr.  Hardy  says  :  "  After  more  than  once  mistaking  some  black  lumps  of  lava  for  the  mules,  I  at  last 
caught  sight  of  them  kicking  and  devouring  one  another's  tails,  as  is  their  wont." 

The  mule  is  of  great  use  in  South  America.  The  traveller  meets  frequently  with  a  path  only 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  broad  ;  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  along  which  the  road  runs,  is  covered  with 
a  short,  slippery  turf,  aud  the  slopes  on  each  side  are  steep,  so  that,  should  he  stumble,  he  might  slide 
down  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet.  Nevertheless,  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  arc 
declivities  rather  than  precipices  ;  and  the  mules  are  so  sure-footed  that  they  inspire  the  greatest 
confidence. 

Their  habits  are  identical  with  those  ol  the  beasts  of  burden  in  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees. 
In  proportion  as  a  country  is  wild,  the  instinct  of  domestic  animals  improves  in  address  and  sagaeity. 
N\  lien  tin;  mules  feel  themselves  in  danger,  turning  their  heads  to  the  right  aud  to  the  left,  there  is  a 
motion  of  their  ears  as  if  they  reflected  on  the  decision  they  ought  to  take.  Their  resolution  i.s  slow, 
but  always  just,  if  it  be  spontaneous;  that  is,  if  it  be  not  thwarted  or  hastened  by  the  imprudence  of 
the  traveller.  On  tin;  frightful  roads  of  the  Andes,  during  journeys  of  six  or  seven  months  across 
mountains  fun-owed  by  torrents,  the  intelligence  of  beasts  of  burden  is  truly  astonishing.  Thus  the 
mountaineers  are  heard  to  say,  "  I  will  not  give  you  the  mule  whose  step  is  the  init  the  one 

that  is  most  intelligent  (la  nuts  rational)." 


THK   Mi  I.I,. 
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In  niie]>art  of  the  travels  of  1 1  umboldt,  we  rc.-.d  lliat  he  and  hi.s  companions  continued  to  descend 
tnnii  the  table-land  of  <  luardia  till  they  reached  the  Indian  village  of  Santa  Cruz.  They  passed,  at  first, 
along  a  slope,  extremely  slippery  and  steep,  to  which  had  been  given  the  name  of  Baxada  del  Purgatorio, 
or  Descent  of  Purgatory.  It  is  a  rock  of  schistose  sandstone,  decomposed,  covered  with  clay,  the  tains 
nt'  which  appears  frightfully  steep,  from  the  effect  of  a  very  common  optical  illusion.  A s  the  travellers 
looked  down  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  road  seemed  inclined  more  than  sixty  degrees- 
The  mules,  in  going  down,  drew  their  hind  legs  near  to  their  fore  legs,  and,  lowering  their  cruppers,  let 
themselves  slide  at  a  venture.  A  rider  runs  no  risk,  provided  he  slackens  the  bridle,  thereby  leaving 
the  animal  quite  free  in  his  movements.  From  this  point  is  perceived,  towards  the  left,  the  great 
p\  r.imid  of  Guacharo  ;  its  calcareous  peak  is  very  picturesque,  but  the  sight  of  it  is  soon  lost  oil  enter- 
ing the  thick  forest  known  by  the  name  of  the  Montana  de  Santa  Maria. 

Humboldt  and  his  fellow-travellers  descended  without  intermission  for  seven  hours.  It  is 
dillicult  to  conceive  a  more  tremendous  descent ;  it  is  absolutely  a  road  of  steps — a  kind  of  ravine — 
in  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  impetuous  torrents  dash  from  rock  to  rock.  The  steps  are  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  and  the  beasts  of  burden,  after  measuring  with  their  eyes  the  space  necessary  to  let 
their  load  pass  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  leap  from  one  rock  to  another.  Afraid  of  missing 
their  mark,  they  were  seen  to  stop  a  few  minutes  to  scan  the  ground,  and  bring  together  their  fore  feet, 
like  wild  goats.  If  the  animal  does,  not  reach  the  nearest  block  of  stone,  he  sinks  half  his  depth  into  the 
soft,  ochreous  clay  that  tills  up  the  interstices  of  the  rock.  When  the  blocks  are  wanting,  enormous 
roots  serve  as  supports  for  the  feet  of  men  and  beasts.  Some,  of  these  roots  are  twenty  inches  thick, 
and  they  often  branch  out  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  much  above  the  level  of  the  soil.  "  The 
Creoles,"  says  Humboldt,  "  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  address  and  instinct  of  the  mules,  to 
remain  in  their  saddles  during  this  long  and  dangerous  descent.  Fearing  fatigue  less  than  they  did, 
and  being  accustomed  to  travel  slowly  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  plants,  and  examining  the  nature 
of  the  rocks,  we  preferred  going  down  011  foot ;  and,  indeed,  the  care  which  our  chronometers  demanded 
left  us  no  liberty  of  choice." 

When  the  mules  are  set  at  liberty,  they  go,  as  it  is  said,  " j>nm  bmca  agua"  that  is,  "to  search 
for  water."  There  are  little  pools  which  they  find,  guided  by  their  instinct,  by  the  view  of  some 
scattered  tufts  of  niauritia,  and  by  the  sensation  of  humid  coolness,  caused  by  little  currents  of  air, 
which,  to  the  traveller,  appear  calm  and  tranquil.  When  the  pools  of  water  are  far  distant,  and  the 
people  are  too  lazy  to  lead  the  cattle  to  these  natural  watering-places,  they  confine  them  during  five  or 
six  hours  in  a  very  hot  stable  before  they  let  them  loose.  Excess  of  thirst  then  augments  their 
sagacity,  sharpening,  as  it  were,  their  senses  and  their  instinct.  No  sooner  is  the  stable  opened,  than 
the  horses  and  mules — especially  the  latter,  for  their  penetration  exceeds  the  intelligence  of  the  horses 
—rush  into  the  savannahs.  With  upraised  tails  and  heads  thrown  back,  they  run  against  the  wind, 
stopping  from  time  to  time,  as  if  exploring  space ;  they  follow  less  the  impressions  of  sight  than  of 
smell,  and  at  length  announce,  by  prolonged  neighings,  that  there  is  w.Uer  in  the  direction  of  their 
course.  All  these  movements  are  executed  more  promptly,  and  with  readier  success,  by  horses  born  in 
the  Llanos,  and  which  have  long  enjoyed  their  liberty,  than  by  those  that  come  from  the  coast,  and 
are  i  he  offspring  of  domestic  horses.  "  In  animals,  for  the  most  part,"  says  Humboldt,  "  as  hi  man,  the 
quickness  of  the  senses  is  diminished  by  long  subjection,  and  by  the  habits  that  arise  from  a  fixed 
abode  and  the  progress  of  cultivation." 

'I  another  genus,*  a  single   species  only,  a  native  of  South  America,  was  long  known  to  natu- 
ralists.     The  researches   of  Major  Farquhar  subsequently  introduced  another  species  to  science,  from 
Hie  deep  forests  of  Sumatra  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.     Since  then  another  American  specie 
been  diseovered. 

The  g,.,,,.,-;,.  characters  are  as  follow  :— The  molars,  seven  on  each  side  above,  and  six  below,  haxe 

'  CTOwM  crossed  by  two  transxerse  ami  straight  ridges,  at  least  until  worn  down  by  attrition  ;   the 

«  m  each  jaw  are  six  ;   the  ea nines   two,  separated  from  the  molars  by  a  wide  interval;  the  nose 

'I  into  a  short,  flexible  sort  of  trunk  ;  the  fore  feet  have  four  toes,  and  the  hind  feet,  three  ; 

<m  is  dense,  and  thickly  covered  will,  short,  close  hair. 

1  Tapirua.    Ginilin. 


Till;    AMKIMCAN    TAITIl.* 

TlIE  general  aspect  of  this  animal  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  a  hog,  which  iiiiinial  it,  liov,  • 
I'.ir  exceeds  in  si/e  and  power,  being  about  five  furl",  in  length,  with  a  heavy,  massive  body,  and  a  thick 
and  muscular  neck.  Its  colour,  when  adult,  is  a  deep,  blackish  brown;  but  when  young,  he-ide., 
being  lighter  than  it  afterwards  becomes,  the  cheeks  are  spoiled  with  white,  and  several  narrow  bands 
of  white,  alternating  with  rows  of  small  white  spots,  pass  along  each  side  of  the  body.  The  neck- 
rises  boldly  from  the  head,  arching  to  the  shoulders,  the  elevation  being  caused  by  the  extraordinary 
si/e  of  the  ligament  which  runs  from  the  occiput  along  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebnc.  The 
neck  is  surmounted  by  a  .stiff  mane;  the  head  is  compressed  laterally;  the  eyes  are  small;  the 
skin  very  thick  and  tough,  but  covered  with  a  thin  and  delicate  epidermis. 

Few  animals  of  equal  size  have  so  extensive  a  range  as  the  American  Tapir.     It  is  found  in  every 
part  of  South  America  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  from   the   Straits  of  Magellan    to  the   Isthmus  of 
Darien;  but  it  appears  to  be  most  common  within  the  tropics.     The  inmost  recesses  of  deep  f. 
are  the  chosen  haunts  of  this  species,  which   is  not  gregarious,  and  flies  from  the   proximity  of  man. 
I  iioll'ensive  and  gentle,  the  tapir,  from  his  prodigious  strength  and  the  toughness  of  his  hide,   is  no  easy 


THE    AMKHICAN    TAI'IIV. 

prey  lo  the  native  hunter,  notwithstanding  his  poisoned  arrows,  nor  even  to  the  better  armed  sports 
man  of  Europe.  When  attacked,  the  first  thing  it  does  is  to  rush  to  the  river,  clearing  a  path  through 
the  intertwined  underwood  by  dint  of  muscular  exertion.  Here  it  often  happens  that  neither  men 
nor  dogs  can  follow.  If  tracked  to  the  water,  it  plunges  in,  and  defends  itself  against  its  assailants, 
seizing  the  dogs  with  its  teeth  as  they  swim  towards  it,  and  inflicting  on  them  the  most  desperate 
wounds. 

'I  he  tapir  is,  for  the  most  part,  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  sleeping  or  remaining  quiet  during  flu- 
day,  and  at  night  seeking  its  food.  This  consists,  in  the  animal's  natural  state,  of  shoots  of  trees, 
buds,  and  wild  fruits.  According  to  D'Azara,  who  \\as  a  very  accurate  observer,  it  is  fond  of  the 
liin-i'-i-n,  or  nitrous  earth,  of  Paraguay.  It  is,  however,  a  most  indiscriminate  shallower  of  everything, 
filthy  or  clean,  nutritious  or  otherwise,  as  the  accumulation  found  in  a  stomach  dissected  by  M  r.  Yarrcll 
showed.  Pieces  of  wood,  clay,  pebbles,  and  bones,  are  not  unfrequently  taken  out  of  the  stomachs 
of  those  which  are  killed  in  the  woods  ;  and  one  kept  by  D'A/ara  not  only  gnawed  a  silver  snuff-box 

*  T.ipir  Amerioanus. 
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TKETH    OF   TIIK    INDIAN    TAI'IIi. 


to  pieces,  but  swallowed  its  contents.     The  short  proboscis  of  this  creature,  though  incapable  of  being 

employed  like  the  more  complicated  organ  of  the  elephant,  is  yet  manifestly  of  great  use  in  enabling  it, 

by  serving  as  a  hook,    to   pull 

down  boughs  or  fruits,  and  to 

collect  together  and  guide  to  its 

mouth    roots,   succulent   plants, 

or  other  substances  on  which  it 

feeds. 

Lieutenant      Maw,      who 

brought  a  young  tapir  to  Eng- 
land, speaks  of  it  as  going  much 

into    the    water,    and    walking 

along,  or  rather,  perhaps,  across 

the  bottoms  of  rivers.     Others 

iittt.-st  that  water  is  an  element 

in  which,  like  the  elephant  and 

the  rhinoceros,  it   takes    great 

delight,   swimming  and   rolling 

about   to  enjoy   the   refreshing 

luxury  of  the  bath. 

The    sight,    hearing,     and 

smell    of    the    tapir    are    very 

acute.     It  is  much  in  request  among  the  natives  for  its  flesh,  which,  though  coarse  and  dry,  they 

regard  as  excellent  food.     The  skin  is  valuable  from  its  toughness  and  density. 

In  some  parts  of  South  America  the  tapir  is  domesticated.     M.  Sonuini  saw  numerous  individuals 

walking  at  liberty  about 
the  streets  of  Cayenne, 
whence  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  stroll  into  the 
neighbouring  woods,  return- 
ing at  night  to  their  home  ; 
nor  were  they  by  any  means 
destitute  of  intelligence,  but 
s; 'euied  fond  of  their  mas- 
ters, whom  they  acknow- 
ledged by  various  tokens  of 
attachment. 

M.  Roulin  has  recently 
laid  before  the  French  Aca- 
demy a  description  and  the 
figures  of  a  new  species  of 
tapir,  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  same 
districts,  the  plains  of  which 
are  frequented  by  the  other. 
From  his  account  it  would 

TIIK    INDIAN    TAPIR. 

appear   that  the  American 
tapir  of  the  mountains  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Asiatic  species  than  the  American  tapir  of  the  plains. 


THE   INDIAN   TAPIR.* 

I  "is  tapir  is  larger  than  the  American;  its  back   and   sides  are  of  a  grayish  white  ;  and  the  neck  is 
In  its  native  habits  it  closely  agrees  with  its  distant  congener.     Its  flesh  is  eaten 
*  Tapir  Indicus. 


destitute  of  a  mane. 
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by  the  natives  of  Sumatra.  The  young,  as  in  the  case  with  the  American  aperies,  (lifters  in  colour 
from  the  adult,  being,  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  months,  black,  beautifully  marked  with  spots  and  stripes 
of  a  fawn  colour  above,  and  white  below. 


THE  DAMAN.* 


A  OENUS  of  animals,  once  regarded  as  rodents,  here  claims  our  particular  attention.     It  was  reserved 
for  Cuvier  to  point  out  its  true  situation.     "There  is  no  quadruped,"  says  this  illustrious  naturalist, 


SKULL   OF    DAMAN. 
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"  which  proves  more  forcibly  than  the  Daman  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  anatomy,  as  a  test  by 
which  to  determine  the  true  relationship  of  animals."  This  active,  fur-covered  creature  is  a  true  pachy- 
dermatous animal,  and,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  its  size,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  "  intermediate 


'    f 
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between  the  rhinoceros  and  tapir."     The  resemblance  which  the  liynix   bears  to  the  former  may  be 
traced  in  its  internal  anatomy,  and  in  its  osseous  system. 

As  to  the  skull,  the  singular  depth  of  the  lower  jaw  cannot  but  strike  every  attentive  observer ; 

•  Hyrax.    Hermann. 
VOL.  II.  30 
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ami  it  may  be  added,  that  in  the  convexity  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  ascending  portion  it  surpasses 
that  even  of  the  tapir,  which,  in  this  respect,  is  the  nearest  of  all  animals  to  the  hyrax.  In  other  par- 
ticulars the  skull  approaches  that  of  the  rhinoceros ;  the  molar  teeth,  in  fact,  are  those  of  that  animal 
in  miniature,  both  as  to  form  and  number.  There  are  in  the  tapir,  as  in  the  rhinoceros,  no  canines.  The 
upper  incisors,  two  in  number,  are  long,  triangular,  pointed,  stout,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
small  interval.  The  lower  incisors  are  four  in  number,  set  in  close  array,  flat,  and  directed  forwards.  At 
first,  their  edges  are  notched  ;  but  they  become  smooth  by  use.  The  molars  are  seven  on  each  side,  above 
and  below ;  but  the  first,  which  is  small,  falls  out,  being  worn  down,  as  soon  as  the  last  molar  on  each 
side  has  arisen  ;  and  in  old  individuals,  the  next  is  also  frequently  wanting.  Several  species  belong  to 
the  present  genus ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  describe  the  creature  which  we  have  engraved. 


THE  SYRIAN  DAMAN.* 

THIS  animal  inhabits  Syria  and  the  adjacent  country,  Abyssinia,  and  the  northern  line  of  Africa,  and 
also,  if  the  species  be  identical,  which  is,  perhaps,  questionable,  the  Cape,  and  Southern  Africa.  The 
differences,  however,  between  the  Syrian  daman  and  the  Cape  damant  are  so  trifling,  that  Cuvier 
could  establish  no  specific  distinction. 

The  daman,  the  "  coney"  of  Scripture,  is  a  harmless  creature,  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit ;  but  it  is 
of  a  brown  colour,  with  smaller  eyes,  and  a  head  more  pointed ;  the  fore  feet  are  likewise  short,  and 
the  hinder  are  long.  Though  it  is  known  sometimes  to  burrow  in  the  ground,  yet  it  is  so  much 
attached  to  the  rock,  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  seen  on  the  ground,  or  found  among  large  stones  in  the 
mouth  of  caves,  where  it  fixes  its  residence.  Thus,  as  Solomon  said,  "  The  conies  are  but  a  feeble 
folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks.  "J 

THE  RHINOCEROS. § 

ANOTHER  genus  of  pachydennes  has  now  to  be  considered,  comprised  of  several  species.  Africa, 
India,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  the  lands  of  the  forest  and  the  jungle,  are  their  native  regions. 

Of  bulk  scarcely  less  than  the  elephant,  of  massive  proportions  and  enormous  strength,  their 
generic  characters  may  be  thus  given: — The  incisor  teeth  are  altogether  wanting,  or  are  four  in  each 
jaw ;  the  canines  are  also  wanting  ;  the  molars  are  seven  on  each  side,  above  and  below  ;  those  of 
the  upper  jaw  have  a  square  surface,  presenting  several  projecting  lines,  and  those  of  the  lower 
an  irregular  crown  with  projecting  eminences.  The  feet  are  divided  into  three  toes ;  the  skin  is  naked, 
thick,  and  solid  ;  the  bones  forming  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  nose  very  strong,  and  supporting  one  or  two 
solid  horns  adhering  solely  to  the  skin,  and  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres,  appearing,  on  close  inspec- 
tion, an  agglutinated  mass  of  hairs.  These  horns  are,  indeed,  only  a  cutaneous  secretion,  the  close-set 
pores  of  the  skin  sending  forth  multitudes  of  fibres,  which  increase  by  the  addition  of  fresh  matter  at 
the  roots.  Swampy  situations,  near  large  rivers  and  verdant  plains,  especially  where  water  abounds, 
are  the  localities  these  animals  frequent ;  herbs  and  the  succulent  shoots  of  shrubs  form  their  food. 

The  Rhinoceros  was  known  to  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  but  the  first  one  seen  by  modem 
Europeans  appears  to  have  been  one  sent  from  India  to  Emmanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1513. 
Emmanuel  intended  it  as  a  present  to  the  Pope,  but  the  animal,  in  an  access  of  fury,  sank  the  vessel 
on  its  passage. 

In  1 685,  one  was  brought  alive  to  England  ;  another  was  shown  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe 
in  1739  ;  and  a  third,  a  female,  was  exhibited  in  1741.  In  1790,  a  rhinoceros  was  brought  from  the 
East  Indies  as  a  present  to  Mr.  Dundas,  who  gave  the  animal  away  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  purchased 
by  Pidcock  for  £700,  who  exhibited  it  in  Exeter  Change. 

This  animal,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  about  five  years  old, 
exhibited  no  ferocious  symptoms,  and  would  even  allow  himself  to  be  patted  on  the  back  or  sides  by 

•  Hyrax  Syriacus.  f  H.  Capensis.  J  Proverbs  xxx.  26. 

{  Rhinoceros.     Linnceus.     e'«,  the  nose ;  «pnt,  a  horn. 
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strangers.  His  docility  was  about  equal  to  that  of  a  tolerably  tractable  pig  ;  lie  would  obey  the  orders 
of  his  keeper,  to  walk  about  the  room,  and  exhibit  himself  to  the  numerous  spectators  who  came  to 
visit  him.  This  animal  usually  ate  every  day  twenty-eight  pounds  weight  of  clover,  besides  about  the 
same  weight  of  ship-biscuit,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  greens.  His  food  he  invariably  seized  in  his  long  and 
projecting  upper  lip,  and  by  it  he  conveyed  it  into  his  mouth.  He  was  allowed,  also,  five  pails  of  water 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  was  put  into  a  vessel  that  contained  about  three  pails,  which  was  filled  up 
as  the  animal  drank  it ;  and  he  never  ended  his  draught  till  the  water  was  exhausted.  He  was  fond 
of  sweet  wines,  of  which  he  would  often  drink  three  or  four  bottles  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  His  voice  was  not  much  unlike  the  bleating  of  a  calf.  It  was  most  commonly  heard 
when  the  animal  observed  any  person  with  fruit  or  other  favourite  food  in  his  hand ;  and,  in  such 
cases,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  mark  of  his  anxiety  to  have  it  given  him.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1792,  as  this  rhinoceros  was  one  day  rising  up  very  suddenly,  he  slipped  the  joint  of  one  of  his  fore  legs, 
which  brought  on  an  inflammation,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  about  nine  months  afterwards.  During 
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his  last  illness  the  noise  just  referred  to,  but  in  a  more  melancholy  tone,  was  almost  constantly 
occasioned,  doubtless,  by  the  agonies  that  he  underwent.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  of  the  incisions 
which  were  made,  on  the  first  attempts  to  restore  the  animal,  through  his  thick  and  tough  hide,  the 
woimds  were  invariably  found  to  be  healed  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  Of  late  years  several 
of  the  same  species  have  arrived  in  London.  One  of  them,  a  fine,  healthy  animal,  has  long  been 
living  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  skeleton  of  the  rhinoceros  is  of  remarkable  strength.  We  shall 
now  look  particularly  at  some  distinct  species. 


THE  INDIAN   RHINOCEROS.* 

THIS  animal  leads  a  tranquil,  indolent  life  in  his  native  regions.  Like  the  elephant,  he  prefers  the 
marshy  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  or  swampy  woods  and  jungles,  delighting  to  roll  and  wallow  in  the 
oozy  soil,  and  plaster  his  skin  with  mud.  He  also  swims  with  ease  and  vigour.  Sluggish  in  his  habitual 
movements,  the  rhinoceros  wanders  through  his  native  plains  with  a  heavy  step,  carrying  his  huge 
head  so  low  that  his  nose  almost  touches  the  ground,  and  stopping  at  intervals  to  crop  some  favourite 
plant,  or,  in  wanton  play,  to  plough  up  the  ground  with  his  horn,  throwing  the  mud  and  stones  behind 

*  Rhinoceros  Indicus. 
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him.  When  roused  he  is  a  most  formidable  antagonist,  and,  such  is  the  keenness  of  his  senses  of 
liraring  and  smell,  that,  unless  you  very  cautiously  approach  him  against  the  direction  of  the  wind,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  take  him  by  surprise.  On  the  appearance  of  danger  he  generally  retreats  to  his 
covert  in  the  tangled  ami  almost  impenetrable  jungle,  but  not  always,  and  instances  are  recorded  in 
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which,  sniffing  up  the  air  and  throwing  his  head  violently  about,  he  has  rushed  with  fury  to  the 
attack.  There  are,  in  fact,  seasons  in  which  the  rhinoceros  is  very  dangerous,  and  impetuously  attacks 
every  animal  that  attracts  his  notice,  or  ventures  near  his  haunts,  even  the  elephant  himself. 

The   horn  of  the   rhinoceros  has  been  strangely  regarded,  from  the  earliest  times,  either  as  an 
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antidote  against  poison,  or  as  efficacious  in  detecting  its  presence,  as  well  as  useful  in  curing  disease. 
It  was  used  by  the  Indian  kings  at  table,  from  the  notion  that  "  it  sweats  at  the  approach  of  any  kind 
of  poison  whatever."  "  It  is  generally  believed,"  says  Thunberg,  "  that  goblets  made  of  the  horns  in 
a  turner's  lathe,  will  discover  any  poisonous  draught  that  is  put  into  them,  by  making  the  liquor 
ferment  till  it  runs  quite  out  of  the  goblet.  Such  goblets  are  frequently  set  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
are  regarded  as  suitable  presents  to  kings,  persons  of  distinction,  and  particular  friends ;  or  else  they 
are  sold  at  a  high  price,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  fifty-six  dollars  a  goblet.  When  I  tried  these  horns, 
both  wrought  and  uuwrought — both  old  and  young  horns — with  several  sorts  of  poison,  weak  as  well 
as  strong,  I  observed  not  the  least  motion  or  effervescence ;  and  when  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
or  other  similar  substance,  was  poured  into  one  of  these  horns,  there  arose  only  a  few  bubbles,  pro- 
duced by  the  air  that  had  been  inclosed  in  the  pores  of  the  horn,  and  which  was  now  disengaged  from 
it."  Water,  drunk  from  such  horns,  was  regarded  as  medicinal.  In  this  case  the  water  was  to  be 
.stirred  in  the  cup-like  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  horn,  with  the  point  of  an  iron  nail,  till  it  became 
discoloured,  in  which  state  the  patient  was  directed  to  drink  it. 

The  strong  deep  folds  into  which  the  coarse  skin   is  gathered   in   the  cheeks    neck,  shoulders, 
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hannches,  and  thighs,  are  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros.  The  general  colour  of  the 
skin  is  dusky  black,  with  a  slight  tint  of  purple.  Mr.  Hodgson  states  that  the  female  goes  from 
seventeen  to  eighteen  months  with  young,  and  produces  one  at  a  birth.  He  adds  also,  "  It  is  believed 
that  the  animal  lives  for  a  hundred  years ;  one  taken  of  full  size  was  kept  at  Katmandoo  for  thirty- 
five  years  without  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  decline.  The  young  continues  to  suck  for  nearly  two 
years  :  it  has,  for  a  month  after  birth,  a  pink  suffusion  over  the  dark  colour  proper  to  the  mature  hide." 
The  female  is  desperate  in  the  protection  of  her  offspring. 

Bishop  Heber  saw  several  of  these  animals  at  Lucknow,  and  remarked,  "  These  are  quiet,  gentle 
animals,  except  that  one  of  them  has  a  feud  with  horses.  ....  I  should  conceive  that  they  might  be 
available  to  cany  burdens  as  well  as  the  elephant,  except  that  as  their  pace  is  still  slower  than  his,  their 
use  could  only  be  applicable  to  very  great  weights,  and  very  gentle  travelling."  In  another  passage  he 
stays,  "  In  passing  through  the  city  I  saw  two  very  fine  hunting  tigers,  iu  silver  chains,  and  a  rhinoceros 
(the  present  of  Lord  Amherst  to  the  Guicwar),  which  is  so  tarne  as  to  be  ridden  by  a  mahout,  quite  as 
|uitii'ntly  as  an  elephant." 

A  large  rhinoceros,  at  the  head  of  seven  others,  boldly  attacked  the  elephants  of  a  party  of 
European  gentlemen,  and  repeatedly  brought  them  to  the  ground  by  the  force  of  tljeir  blows.  Mr. 
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Williamson  states,  that  if  a  herd  of  elephants  intrude  suddenly  on  this  formidable  beast,  they  retreat 
without  hazarding  a  conflict. 

The  Javanese  rhinoceros*  is  a  less  bulky  animal  than  the  Indian  species,  and,  in  proportion,  more 
elevated  in  its  limbs.  The  Sumatran  rhinoceros  t  is  by  no  means  bold  or  savage  ;  and  one  of  the  largest 
size  has  been  seen  to  run  away  from  a  single  dog. 

A  rhinoceros,  which  formed  part  of  a  menagerie  in  this  country,  was  afterwards  taken  to  Paris, 
where  it  drew  much  attention.  It  was  still  young,  and  habitually  indicated  a  very  mild  disposition, 
being  very  obedient  to  its  keeper,  whose  caresses  it  received  with  much  satisfaction.  It  was  subject, 
however,  to  violent  fits  of  passion,  and  at  such  times  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  it.  It  then 
made  prodigious  efforts  to  break  its  chains  and  escape  from  its  bondage ;  but  the  offer  of  bread  and 
fruits  seldom  failed  to  soothe  its  most  terrible  passions. 

Those  persons  found  the  most  favour  with  it  who  ministered  the  most  to  its  gormandising  appe- 
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tites;  and,  when  they  appeared,  it  exhibited  its  satisfaction  and  expectation  by  opening  its  mouth  and 
extending  to  them  its  long  upper  lip.  The  narrow  limits  of  the  cage  in  which  it  was  shut  up  did  not 
allow  it  to  manifest  much  intelligence.  The  great  object  of  the  keeper  was  to  make  it  forget 
its  strength,  or  forego  its  exercise  :  hence,  nothing  calculated  to  awaken  its  consciousness  of  power 
was  required  from  it.  To  open  its  mouth,  to  move  its  head  to  the  right  or  left,  or  to  lift  its  leg, 
were  the  usual  acts  by  which  it  was  required  to  testify  its  obedience.  Its  great  strength,  and  the 
fear  that  in  one  of  its  passions  it  might  break  its  cage,  insured  to  it  the  most  mild  and  soothing 
treatment,  and  it  was  scrupulously  rewarded  for  the  least  thing  it  was  required  to  do.  The  distinc- 
tion it  made  of  persons,  and  the  great  attention  it  paid  to  everything  which  passed  around,  demon- 
strated that,  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  its  intelligence  might  have  been  more  strikingly 
manifested. 

*  Rhinoceros  Jayanus.  f  Rhinoceros  Sumatranus.     Raffles. 
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of  my  wind,  which  at  once  alarmed  him.  Uttering  a  blowing  noise,  and  erecting  his  insignificant  yet 
saucy-looking  tail,  he  wheeled  about,  leaving  me  master  of  the  field,  when  I  sent  a  bullet  through  his 
ribs  to  teach  him  manners." 

The  Keitloa*  is  another  species,  differing  from  the  common  African  rhinoceros.     In  the  former, 

the  two  horns  are  of  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  length ;  in  the  latter, 
the  posterior  is  never,  in  either 
sex,  much  beyond  a  third  of  the 
length  of  the  anterior  horn  ;  the 
length  of  the  head,  in  proportion 
to -the  depth,  is  very  different  in 
the  two.  The  neck  of  Rhinoceros 
Keitloa  is  much  longer  than  that 
of  the  other,  and  the  position 
and  character  of  the  cuticular 

TEETH   OF   B11IKOCKKOS   OF   JAVA.  flltt'OWS   destined     to  facilitate    the 

very  different.     Other  variations  are  observable  in  minor  particulars  " 

Among  the  fossil  relics  of  animals  which,  at  some  former  period,  have  inhabited  our  globe  and 

±  i^/rr:r^grrr..succeedin>'  ••— f*  °f  **  p-^-*  ^  E±£TS 


b  -  emy  andantt 

o,  if         all,  than  those  of  the  fossil  elephant  :  they  are  as  widely  distributed  as  those  of  t 
annual,  and  occur  m  the  same  strata  and  the  same  localities 
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name  of  l<orlM,(l  aw  111;l(1e  of  its  skin,  and  form  an  important  article  of  track, 
'   liliinoceros  Keitlnn 

?  '  I   Hippopotamus  Senrgalensis.     Hippopotamus  Capeqsis 

rom  iir<roc  and  n,r,;ui«,,  horse,  and  belonging  to  a  river. 
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with  the  Sennaar  and  Darfour  caravans.  To  render  the  narrow  strips  pliable,  they  must  In-  nibbed 
witli  butter  or  grease.  In  Egypt,  where  they  are  in  general  use,  ;mcl  I, lie  dread  of  every  servant  and 
peasant,  they  cost  from  half-a-dollar  to  a  dollar  each.  In  colder  climates,  even  in  Syria,  they  become 
brittle,  crack,  and  lose  their  elasticity. 

Between  the  skin  and  the  flesh  is  a  layer  of  fat,  which  is  salted  and  eaten  as  a  delicacy  by  the 
Dutch  colonists  of  Southern  Africa.  Indeed,  the  epicures  of  Cape  Town,  as  Dr.  Smith  says,  do  not  disdain 
to  use  their  influence  with  the  country  farmers  to  obtain  a  preference  in  the  matter  of  sea-cow's  spec/c, 
as  this  fat  is  termed,  when  salted  and  dried.  The  flesh,  also,  is  excellent.  The  large;  canines  are 
much  valued  by  dentists,  as  they  make  from  them  better  artificial  teeth  than  can  bo  obtained  from  the 
ivory  of  the  elephant. 

The  general  colour  of  the  hippopotamus  is  dusky,  brownish  red,  passing  on  the  sides  and  limb* 
into  a  light  purple,  red,  or  brown;  the  under  parts,  the  lips,  and  the  eyelids,  are  light  wood-brown, 
with  a  tinge  of  flesh-colour ;  the  hinder  quarters  and  the  under  surface  are  freckled  with  spots  of  dusky 
brown  ;  the  hairs  of  the  tail  and  ears  are  black,  those  on  the  muzzle  yellowish-brown.  The  male  fin- 
exceeds  the  female  in  size.  The  hippopotamus  is  gregarious,  wary,  and  cautious. 

These  animals,  according  to  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Smith,  feed  chiefly  on  grass,  resorting  to 
situations  near  the  banks  of  rivers  which  supply  that  food.  In  districts  fully  inhabited  by  man  they 
generally  pass  the  day  in  the  water,  and  seek  their  nourishment  during  the  night ;  but  in  localities 
differently  circumstanced,  they  often  pass  a  portion  of  the  day  as  well  as  the  night  on  dry  land.  In 
countries  in  which  the  night-time  constitutes  the  only  safe  period  for  leaving  the  water,  l.hey  are 
exceedingly  wary. 

In  Dargola,  a  narrow  strip  of  country  lying  on  both  sides  the  Nile,  the  harpoon  with  which  the 
natives  attack  the  hippopotamus  terminates  in  a  flat,  oval-shaped  piece  of  iron,  three-fourths  of  the 
o\iter  rim  of  which  are  sharpened  to  a  very  fine  edge.  To  the  upper  part  of  this  iron  one  end  of  a 
long,  stout  cord  is  fastened,  and  the  other  is  tied  to  a  thick  piece  of  light  wood.  The  hunters  attack 
the  animal  either  by  day  or  by  night,  but  the}-  prefer  the  former,  as  it  enables  them  better  to  escape 
the  assaults  of  their  furious  enemy.  One  part  of  the  rope,  with  the  shaft  of  the  harpoon,  the  hunter 
takes  in  his  right  hand  ;  in  the  left  he  holds  the  rest  of  the  rope  and  the  piece  of  wood.  He  now 
cautiously  approaches  the  animal  when  he  is  asleep  during  the  day  on  some  small  island  in  the  river, 
or  he  looks  for  him  at  night,  when  the  hippopotamus  is  likely  to  come  out  of  the  water  to  graze  in  the 
corn  fields.  When  the  huntsman  is  about  seven  paces  from  the  beast  he  throws  the  spear  with  all  his 
might,  and,  if  he  is  a  good  marksman,  the  iron  pierces  through  the  thick  hide,  burying  itself  in  the 
flesh  deeper  than  the  barbed  point.  The  animal  generally  plunges  into  the  water  ;  and,  though  the 
shaft  of  the  harpoon  may  be  broken,  the  piece  of  wood  which  is  attached  to  the  iron  floats  on  the 
surface,  and  shows  what  direction  he  takes.  There  is  great  danger  should  the  hippopotamus  spy  tin- 
huntsman  before  he  can  throw  his  spear.  He  then  springs  forward  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  crushes 
him  at  once  in  his  wide,  open  mouth. 

As  soon  as  the  animal  is  fairly  struck,  the  huntsmen,  in  their  small  canoes,  cautiously  approach  the 
floating  wood,  and,  after  fastening  a  strong  rope  to  it,  they  hasten  with  the  other  end  toward  the  large 
boat  which  contains  their  companions.  The  huntsmen  now  pull  the  rope,  when  the  animal,  irritated 
by  the  pain,  seizes  the  boat  with  his  teeth,  and  sometimes  succeeds  in  crushing  and  overturning  it. 
Meanwhile  his  assailants  are  not  idle  :  four  or  five  more  harpoons  are  plunged  into  him,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  drag  the  beast  close  up  to  the  boat,  so  as  to  give  him  less  room  to  plunge  about  in. 
Then  they  try  to  divide  the  strong  ligament*  that  holds  the  head  in  its  place,  with  a  sharp  weapon,  or 
to  pierce  his  skull.  Since  the  body  of  a  full-grown  hippopotamus  is  too  bulky  to  be  pulled  out  of  the 
water  without  a  great  number  of  hands,  they  generally  cut  him  up  in  the  river,  and  bring  the  pieres 

to  land. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1850,  the  good  ship  "Ripon"  steamed  up  to  her  berth  in  the 
Water,  and  various  strange  sights  did  she  present  to  inquiring  eyes.      The  most  striking  was  an 
Arab  of  noble  bearing,  but  by  no  means  clean,  looking  calmly  out  of  one  of  the  ports  ;  and.  nei  i   in 
interest,  a  young  one.  who  outdid  all  the  boys  on  the  quay  could  do.  by  drawing  out  of  his  ragged  dress 
„    plendid  Cobra,  whose  hiss,  and  the  spreading  ,,f  whose  l,,,,,d,  had  00  chance  ofa  parallel. 

*  Ligameiitum  inicliiv. 
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And  now  ;i  dark  Nubian,  Jennet  Simfii  el  Canaana  himself,  thrust  out  liis  head  from  the  port, 
looked  anxiously  around,  and  (lien  addressing  a .  gentleman  In-  saw,  said,  with  a,  smile,  "All  right,  sir; 
will  you  see  him  '"  Thai  ^.•nt.lrman  was  (.he  late  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  was  sure  to  say  "  Yes,"  f,,j-  ()„. 


KKMAI.K    IIHTOPOTAML'S   AND    YOl'NO. 


object  referred  to  was  the  first  hippopotamus  that  had  reached  our  shores  since  the  Emperor  Commo.iu 

five  of  these  l.u-e  animals  in  the  Flavian  Amphilheai  re. 

H,«  Ili.l.ness  Al,l,as  1'asha,  with   great   liberality,  had   the  animal   brought  to  ( 'ajro  at  his  own 
B  \V  hlte  River;  a  lieutenant  and  a  party  of  ten  Nubian  soldiers  formed  his  escort  •  a 
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boat  had  been  built  on  purpose  for  him ;  and  the  Viceroy  sent  him  in  charge  of  the  chief  officer  of  his 
palace  to  the  house  of  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray,   the   British   Consul,  by  whom  lie  had  now  been  tian- 
milled  from  Alexandria  as  a  present  to  the  Zoological  Society,  who,  in  the  person  of  its  secretary,  took 
possession  of  the  animal,  to  procure  which  all  exertions  of  their  own  had  hitherto  failed. 

A  boarded  inclosure  had  been  built  in  the  centre  of  the  "  Ripon,"  under  the  hatchway,  and  there, 
in  an  iron  tank,  floated  <  >bayseh,  as  he  was  called,  from  the  name  of  his  birthplace  ;  and  in  the  evening 
of  that  very  day  he  was  liberated  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  from  his  travelling  house.  On  emerging 
from  the  door  of  it  he  followed  Hamet,  who  had  scarcely  left  him  from  his  starting  from  Cairo,  into 
the  building  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  instantly  he  proceeded  to  indulge  in  a  long-con- 
tinued bath.  The  ten  hours  which  had  elapsed  between  his  removal  from  the  steamer  at  Southampton 
ami  his  arrival  in  the  Regent's  Park,  is  the  longest  period  during  which  he  has  ever  been  without 
access  to  water. 

Obaysch    was    perfectly   aware   that    Hamet   was  there,  after   whose    bag    of   dates,   slung    over 
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his  shoulder,  he  had  slowly  followed  ;  but  he  was  utterly  unconscious  how  many  celebrities  ha  1 
awaited  his  arrival,  and  were  now  watching  his  gambols.  There  stood  Lord  Brougham,  with  such  men 
as  Professors  Owen  and  Thomas  Bell  ;  there  were,  too,  the  editors  of  our  scientific  periodicals  ;  and  also 
a  tribe  of  artists  ready  to  sketch  him  for  the  world's  eye,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Harrison  Weir 
whose  vigorous  and  animated  drawing  we  have  had  carefully  and  faithfully  engraved. 

Hamet,  whose  services  had  been  engaged  at  Cairo,  from  his  experience  and  skill  in  the  care  and 
jemeiit  of  animals,  had  some  amusing  incidents  to  relate  as  to  his  extraordinary  charge.  It  was 
clear,  for  instance,  that  lie  had  attracted  to  himself,  and  that  most  deservedly,  the  warm  affections  of 
Ohaysch.  Thus,  Hamet  slept  side  by  side  with  him  at  Cairo,  and  in  the  same,  way  he  slumbered 
during  the  tir<(,  week  of  the  voyage.  But  as  the  weather  grew  warmer,  and  Obaysch  larger  and  larger, 
though  "poverty  makes  us  (proverbially)  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows,"  the  charge  of  a  hippo- 
potamus di,i  n,,t,  necessarily,  it  was  thought,  render  such  an  inconvenience  imperative.  Ihnnet  had, 

I  herelbre,  a  hammock  slung    from  the  beams    immediately  over  the   place  where  he  used    to    sleep— just 

pOVer,  in  fact,  his  side  of  the  bed,  his  position  being  raised  some  two  or  three  feet,       Assuriuu'  <  Hiayseh, 

not  oidy  by  words,  but   by  extending   one  arm  OMT   the   side  so   as   to   touch  him,  llaiitvt  got  into  his 
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hammock   .-mil   fell  a.~lcep,   vlien    he  was  suddenly  awaked  by  a  jerk  and  a  boist,  Only  to  find    Ir 
i-i..>,-  li\-  tin'  side  cit'  his  <-<>iiijni;/ii"it  <!•'  coynge.     Another  experiment  at  separate  sleeping  was  atl.endi-d 
In-  the  same  successful   movements  on   the  part  of  Obayseh,  and,    till   they  arrived   at    Southampton, 
Unmet  de.-.isied  friuii  any  further  trial,  as  he  avoided,  in  all  ways,  any  irritation  of  the  animal. 

We  will  add  one  other  incident :  one  morning  during-the  voyage,  Unmet,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
•ied  him.-ell'  from  Obavseh  a  little  longer  than  usual,  when  lie  ran  through  his  octave  of  erics, 
from  the  most,  plaintive  to  the  most  violent,  and  then  was  profoundly  silent  "Unmet,"  says  tin- 
narrator,  "thought  his  I'reedom  was  aehieved,  and  then,  with  the  air  of  an  emancipated  serf,  hit  opened 
lii-  wicket,  and  condescended  to  return  to  his  tyrant — tyrant  no  longer,  as  he  hoped.  Hippo  awaited 
him  with  a  twinkle  of  his  infant  eye — that  curious,  prominent,  versatile  eye,  which  looks  everywhere 
at  once — as  he  floated  in  the  tank,  so  as  to  command  the  interior  of  his  house. 

"Hainet,  in  his  great  fidelity,  used  to  keep  part  of  his  wardrobe  in  an  angle  of  the  roof,  for  con- 
venience of  making  his  toilet  without  annoying  his  charge  by  unnecessary  absence.  The  bundle 
in  which  these  choice  vestments  were  secured  had  been  pushed  down  by  the  revengeful  infant, 
rubbed  open  with  his  blunt  nose  during  that  ominous  silence,  and  finally,  left  in  such  a  state,  that 
neither  Haniet,  nor  any  other  being,  Mohammedan  or  Christian,  could  ever  don  them  again.  Unmet 
is  a  well-conducted  Mussulman,  and  not  given  to  indulging  in  profane  language,  bvit  he  addressed 
Hippo  in  terms  of  the  strongest  reprehension.  Hippo  twinkled  his  eye  and  shook  his  head,  blew  a 
little  trumpet  through  his  nostrils,  and  smiled  in  triumphant  malevolence." 

On  Saturday,  July  22ud,  1854,  a  second  specimen,  a  female  hippopotamus,  was  safely  deposited  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society.  It  was  ascertained,  during  the  voyage;,  that  she  was  not  insensible 
to  music,  for,  when  any  one  of  the  musicians  on  board  played  his  instrument  near  her,  she  invariably 
raised  her  head  in  the  attitude  of  listening.  The  keeper,  also,  an  Arab  snake-charmer,  was  in  the 
habit  of  exciting  the  attention  of  his  charge  by  a  kind  of  musical  call,  which  she  answered  by  vibrating 
her  great  bulk  to  and  fro,  with  evident  pleasure,  keeping  time  to  the  measure  of  the  keeper's  song. 
At  the  date  just  mentioned  she  was  about  four  months  old,  and  weighed  a  I » >ve  a  ton.  She  was  fed  by  her 
keeper  opening  her  mouth  with  his  hand,  which  he  thrust  down  her  throat,  covered  with  milk  and 
corn-meal 

\\  e  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  family*  of  pachydermatous  animals,  including  (lie  various  forms 
of  swine.  The  swine  have  on  each  foot  two  large  principal  toes,  shod  with  stout  hoofs,  and  two  lateral 
toes,  which  are  much  shorter,  and  hardly  touch  the  earth.  The  incisor  teeth  are  variable  in  number, 
but  the  lower  incisors  are  all  levelled  forwards.  The  canines  are  projected  from  the  mouth,  and 
recurved  upwards.  The  muzzle  is  terminated  by  a  truncated  snout,  fitted  for  turning  up  the  ground, 
and  the  stomach  is  but  little  divided. 

THE   HOG.f 

THE  Sacred  Writers  very  seldom  allude  to  this  animal,  because  it  was  excluded  from  Canaan  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  theocratic  government.  The  sons  of  Abraham,  by  Keturah,  seem  to  have 
regarded  it  with  the  same  aversion  as  the  descendants  of  Isaac  ;  for  we  do  not  read  that  Job,  who  wns 
probably  one  of  their  posterity,  possessed  so  much  as  one  of  these  creatures.  Porphyry,  in  his  book 
De  Abstinentia,  expressly  denies  that  any  swine  were  reared  in  Judea. 

The  occupation  of  a  swineherd  in  ancient  Greece  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  honourable  as 
\ •' •!!  as  useful.  Homer  describes  one — 


' who,  of  all  Ulysses'  train, 

Watch'd  with  most  diligence  his  rural  stores. 
Him  sitting  in  the  vestibule  he  found 
Of  his  own  airy  lodge  commodious,  built 
Amidst  a  level  lawn.    That  structure  neat 
EumteuP,  in  the  absence  of  his  lord, 


Unaided  by  Laertes  or  the  Queen. 
With  tangled  thorns  he  fenced  it  safe  around, 
And  with  contiguous  stakes  riv'n  from  the  trunks 
Of  solid  oak,  black-grained,  hemmed  it  without. 
Twelve  pens  he  made  within,  all  side  by  side, 
Lairs  for  his  Mviue." 


Had  raised,  himself,  with  stones  from  qu.inies  hewn, 

The  Hog,  with  which  we  are  familiar,  is  the  domesticated  descendant   of  a  race  still  wild  in  tho 
Suidae.  •(.  jus  scrofa.     Linnosus. 
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larger  forests  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.     The  wild  race  may,  however.  l>e 

distinguished   from  our  domesticated    breed   by  the  colour,  which  is  11  dark,  grilled  brown,  by  the 
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greater  length  of  limb,  the  small  erect  ears,  the  greater  development  of  the  snout,  and  by  a  more  bony 
appearance. 

In  its  native  forest  the  wild  boar  is  a  most  formidable  animal,  and,  when  hard  beset,  defends  him- 
self with  great  energy  and  resolution,  his  strength  and  tusks  rendering  him  a  terrific  opponent.  The 
hazardous  chase  of  this  animal  is  still  eagerly  followed  in  Germany,  and  the  wooded  regions  of  Europe  ; 
and  it  is  also  one  of  the  wild  sports  of  the  East. 

The  old  males  are  said  to  live  solitarily,  never  congregating  with  the  general  herd,  which  consists 
only  of  females  and  their  young,  for  which  the  mothers  light  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  wild  boar, 
however,  is  easily  reclaimed. 

The  importance  of  the  domesticated  hog,  economically  considered,  is  appreciated  by  all.  In  the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  it,  and  in  the  preparation  of  its  fat  and  flesh  by  the  processes  of  salting  and 
drying,  capital  to  a  considerable  amount  is  invested.  Its  flesh  is  also  used  in  a  fresh  state  ;  and  there 
is  a  general  agreement  with  the  epicures  of  ancient  Rome,  that  a  young  pig  is  one  of  the  delicacies  of 
the  table. 

Much  of  the  value  of  this  animal  arises  from  the  constitutional  predisposition  of  its  race  to  the 
production  of  a  layer  of  unctuous  fat  between  the  skin  and  muscles,  which  fat  is  termed  lard,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  suet  or  oil,  and  from  the  readiness  with  which  the  unctuous  fat  becomes  impregnated 
with  salt.  In  this  respect  it  differs  materially  from  suet,  whether  of  the  ox  or  the  sheep,  and  also  it  differs 
in  the  proportions  of  its  chemical  constituents.  In  100  parts  of  hog's  lard  there  are  38  parts  of  stearin, 
and  62  of  elain.  In  the  fat  of  the  sheep  the  stearin  is  in  much  greater  proportion,  as  it  is  also  in  the 
suet  of  beef,  of  which  three-fourths  consist  of  stearin  :  hence,  the  suet  of  the  ox  and  sheep  is  well 
adapted  for  various  domestic  purposes,  and  among  them  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  for  which  the 
lard  of  the  hog  is  useless. 

The  hog  did  not  become  to  us  what  he  is  at  once.  It  was  the  rapid  elevation  of  England's  com- 
merce that  gave  to  the  land  a  value  before  unknown,  and  stimulated  its  holders  to  all  kinds  of  improve- 
ments, whether  connected  with  tillage,  or  the  rearing  of  live  stock.  Since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  our 
races  of  swine,  as  well  as  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  have  become  modified,  and  various  breeds  have 
been  established,  the  results  of  judicious  selection,  and  care  in  rearing.  The  old,  unimproved  breed  of 
swine  is  now  seldom  or  never  seen.  On  the  contrary,  various  counties  have  their  own  peculiar, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  highly  improved  race  ;  some  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  excellence  of  their 
flesh,  and  some  for  their  size  and  contour,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  may  be  reared  and 
fattened. 

Hampshire  and  Berkshire  are  each  celebrated  for  a  fine  breed,  individuals  of  which  often  become 
extraordinarily  large.  One  of  the  latter  breed,  killed  at  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  is  said  to  have 
measured,  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  three  yards  eight  inches,  and  to  have  stood  four  feet 
and  a  half  in  height  ;  its  weight,  when  killed,  was  1,215  pounds. 

We  hear  of  enormous  magnitude  less  frequently  since  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  race. 
This  hog  is  of  small  size,  with  a  deep,  round  body,  full,  round  haunches,  a  short,  thick  neck,  erect  ears, 
and  a  short  and  abruptly-sharpened  snout.  The  limbs  are  short,  with  small  bones,  and  compact  toes  ; 
the  prevailing  colour  is  black,  or  half  black  and  half  white.  The  flesh  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy. 
This  breed,  or  one  closely  related  to  it,  extends  from  China  throughout  the  various  groups  of  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific. 

Excellent  as  the  flesh  of  the  Chinese  hog  is,  and  of  the  brenl  cr.i-.-ed  with  it,  preference  is  given 
to  some  of  our  native  breeds,  as  yielding  the  best  bacon  and  hams.  Of  these  the  Berkshire,  Hampshire, 
Suffolk,  and  Yorkshire  breeds  are  highly  esteemed. 

The  Irish  hog  remained  till  lately  very  much  neglected,  and  was  a  thin,  long-bodied,  flap-eared 
animal.  Owing,  however,  to  judicious  crossing  with  our  improved  breeds,  it  has  recently  become 
greatly  modified  for  the  better,  in  the  form,  the  quality  of  the  flesh,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
fattened. 

When  the  lean  master  of  Benet  took  to  himself  a  still  leaner  bride,  Porson  said,  in  his 
epithalamium  : — 

"  Though  you  could  not,  like  Adam,  have  gallantly  said, 
'Thou  art  flesh  of  my  flesh/  for  flesh  ye  had  none, 
You  at  least  might  have  said,  '  Thou  art  bone  of  my  bone.' '' 
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And,  if,  among  the  varieties  of  humanity,  there  are  such  specimens  ot  scraggiuess,  others  are  not  wanting 
among  inferior  creatures.     In  the  hut  of  the  Finn  a  pig  may  be  seen,  which  is,  literally,  like  the 
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notorious  miller's,  "  bone  and  skin."  He  seems  to  have  no  room  for  any  vitals.  His  bristles,  however, 
if  not  his  ornament,  are  at  least  his  distinction  ;  and,  strange  t<>  say,  he  supplies  them  in  an  abundance 
which,  but  for  Custom-house  statistics,  would  be  thought  fabulous. 

Then,  in  our  cattle-shows,  no  overloaded  animal  so  entirely  outrages  delicacy  as  tin1  improved  pig. 
Unless  his  legs  shrink  under  the  weight  of  his  shapeless  carcase,  unless  his  belly  trails  on  the  ground, 
and  unless  his  eyes  are  closed  up  by  fat,  he  has  no  chance  of  a  prize !  Sir  Francis  Head  has  shrewdly 
remarked, — "There  is,  perhaps,  in  creation  no  animal  which  has  less  justice  ami  more  injustice  done 
to  him  by  man  than  the  pig.  Gifted  with  every  faculty  for  supplying  himself,  and  providing  against 
the  approaching  storm,  which  no  creature  is  better  capable  of  foretelling  than  the  pig,  we  begin  by 
[Hitting  an  iron  ring  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and,  having  thus  barbarously  deprived  him  of 
the  power  of  searching  for  and  analysing  his  food,  we  generally  condemn  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
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solitary  confinement  in  a  stye.  While  his  faculties  are  still  his  own,  only  observe  how,  with  a  bark  or 
snort,  he  starts  if  you  approach  him,  and  mark  what  shrewd  intelligence  there  is  in  his  bright,  twinkling 
little  eye;  but  with  pigs,  as  with  mankind,  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  The  poor  animal,  finding 
that  he  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do — having  no  enjoyment — nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  the  pail 
which  feeds  him,  naturally  most  eagerly,  or,  as  we  accuse  him,  most  greedily  meets  its  arrival.  Having 
no  natural  business  or  diversion — nothing  to  occupy  his  brain — the  whole  powers  of  his  system  are 
directed  to  the  digestion  of  a  superabundance  of  food.  To  encourage  this,  nature  assists  him  with 
sleep,  which,  lulling  his  better  faculties,  leads  his  stomach  to  become  the  ruling  power  of  his  system, 
a  tyrant  that  can  bear  no  one's  presence  but  his  own.  The  poor  pig,  thus  treated,  gorges  himself — 
sleeps — eats  again — sleeps — awakens  in  a  fright — screams — struggles  against  the  blue  apron — screams 
fainter  and  fainter — turns  up  the  whites  of  his  little  eyes — and  dies.  It  is  probably  from  abhorring 
this  picture  that  I  know  of  nothing  which  is  more  distressing  to  me  than  to  witness  an  indolent  man 
eating  his  own  home-fed  pork.  There  is  something  so  horribly  similar  between  the  life  of  the  human 
and  that  of  his  victim — their  motions  on  all  occasions  are  so  unnaturally  contracted— there  is 
a  melancholy  resemblance  between  the  strutting  residence  in  the  village,  and  the  stalking  confine- 
ment of  the  stye — between  the  sound  of  the  dinner-bell  and  the  rattling  of  the  pail — that  when  I 
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contrast  the  '  pig's  countenance,'  in  the  dish,  with  that  of  his  lord  and  master,  who,  with  outstretched 
elbows,  sits  leaning  over  it,  I  own  I  always  feel  it  so  hard  that  one  should  have  killed  the  other." 
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Tlie  pigs  of  France  may  be  divided  into  three  races  :  the  Norman  species,  with  very  long  ears, 
entirely  covering  the  snout,  white  hair,  and  of  large  but  slow  growth  ;  the  Craonnais  race,  with 
shorter  ears,  the  body  shorter  and  wider,  and  rather  less  in  height  than  the  preceding  ;  and  the 
Limousin  kind,  with  ears  about  the  same  as  the  Craonnais,  a  similar  form,  and  a  mixture  of  black, 
white,  and  red  hair. 

THE   BABIROUSSA.* 

THE  name  of  this  animal  means  literally  hog-deer,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  ancients  were 
not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  Babiroussa.  Pliny  notices  a  wild  boar  with  horns  on  the  fore- 
head, found  in  India;  and  Cosmos,  a  writer  in  the  sixth  century,  uses  the  term  hog-deer,  t  as. the 
designation  of  an  Indian  animal.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  only  recently  that  naturalists  have 
become  well  acquainted  with  it  and  its  habits,  though  skulls  of  these  animals  have  been  brought  over 
to  Europe  in  abundance  by  vessels  trading  among  the  Moluccas. 
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The  babiroussa  differs  somewhat  in  dentition  from  the  hog,  the  incisors  being  iour  above  instead 
of  six,  and  the  molars  five  on  each  side,  in  either  jaw.  The  upper  canines,  or  tusks,  of  the  male 
emerge  directly  upwards  from  their  apparently  distorted  sockets,  and  sweep  with  a  bold  arch  back- 
wards, attaining  to  a  very  great  length.  The  skin  is  thick,  coarse,  of  a  blackish  tint,  and  sparingly 
beset  with  very  short,  bristly  hairs.  The  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  are  long,  strong,  and  sharp,  emerging 
like  these  of  the  boar.  The  tusks  of  the  upper  jaw  do  not  pass  out  between  the  lips,  but  cut  their 
way  through  the  skin,  nearly  half  way  between  the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  eyes.  The  tusks  of  the 
lower  jaws  are  formidable  weapons.  The  male,  when  adult,  equals  the  largest  hog  ;  the  female  is  of 
much  inferior  size,  and  destitute  of  the  curled  upper  tusks,  or  has  them  only  rudimentary. 

This  animal  is  found  in  the  marshy  forests  in  the  interior  of  Bourou,  and  other  of  the  Molucca 
islands,  as  Amboynu,  und  also  Java,  where  it  associates  in  troops.  Its  habits  resemble  those  of  the 

*  Sus  Babirussa.     Linnxus, — Babirussa  alfrurus.    F.  Cuvier.  t  KotpcXo^oc. 
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wilil  hog,  and  it  is  restless  and  ferocious.  According  to  Lesson,  it  feeds  chiefly  on  maize,  preferring 
that  grain  to  other  articles  of  diet.  It  is  partial  to  the  water,  and  s\\  ims  with  the  greatest  ease,  often 
crossing  the  straits  between  adjacent  islands  without  any  difficulty. 

In  a  state  of  captivity,  as  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  and  the  Paris  Menagerie,  this 
animal  seems  to  be  contented.  A  pair  of  them,  in  the  latter  collection,  produced  young.  They  were 
fond  of  nestling  under  the  straw,  and,  when  the  male  retired  to  rest,  the  female  would  cover  him  over 
with  litter,  and  then  creep  under  the  straw  to  him,  so  that  both  were  concealed.  In  the  former,  a 
young  babiroussa  was  not  only  quiet,  but  disposed  to  familiarity,  raising  itself  up  on  its  hind  legs,  and 
putting  its  snout  to  the  bars  of  the  inclosure,  evidently  soliciting  food. 

Another  genus*  has  intermediate  toes,  larger  than  we  find  them  in  <SVs,  and  touching  the  ground. 
Canines  of  the  ordinary  form,  not  protruding  from  the  mouth.  Incisors  and  molars  resembling  those  of 
Sus.  A  glandular  opening  in  the  loins,  secreting  a  fetid  humour.  No  tail.  The  two  great  bones  of  the 
metacarpus,  and  those  of  the  metatarsus,  united  together.  These  animals,  and  the  Peccaries,  are  the 
only  indigenous  representatives  of  the  porcine  group  in  America  ;  the  hog,  which  is  now  common 
there,  being  of  recent  introduction,  though  it  wanders  in  wild  herds. 

THE   WHITE-LIPl'EI)   PECCARY.t 

THE  animals  of  this  species  congregate  in  numerous  bands,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  amounting  to  more 
than  a  thousand  individuals  of  all  ages.  Thus  united,  they  frequently  traverse  extensive  districts) 
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THE    WHITE-LIPPED    PECCARY. 

the  whole  troop  occupying  an  extent  of  a  league  in  length,  and  directed  in  their  march,  if  the  accounts 
of  the  natives  are  to  be  credited,  by  a  leader,  who  takes  his  station  at  the  head  of  the  foremost 
rank.  Should  they  be  impeded  in  their  progress  by  a  river,  the  chief  stops  for  a  moment,  and  then 
boldly  plunges  into  the  stream,  and  is  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  troop.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current  appear  to  be  but  trifling  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  to  be  over- 
come with  the  greatest  facility.  On  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  they  proceed  directly  on  their  course, 
and  continue  their  march  through  the  plantations  which,  unfortunately  for  the  owners,  may  happen  to 
lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  sometimes  completely  devastate  by  rooting  in  the  ground  lor  mai/e, 
or  potatoes,  or  devouring  such  fruit  as  they  find  there.  If  they  meet  with  anything  unusual  in  their 

*  Dicotylus.    Cuvier.  t  D.  labiatus. 
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way,  they  make  a  terrific  clattering  with  their  teeth,  and  stop  and  examine  the  object  of  their  alarm. 
When  they  have  ascertained  that  there  is  no  danger,  they  continue  their  route  without  further  delay  ; 
but  if  a  huntsman  should  venture  to  attack  them  when  they  are  thus  assembled  in  large  numbers,  he 
is  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  multitudes  and  torn  to  pieces  by  their  tusks,  if  he  is  so  unwise  as  to 
neglect  his  only  chance  of  escape,  which  consists  in  climbing  a  tree,  and  thus  getting  fairly  out  of 
their  reach.  The  smaller  bands  are  by  no  means  equally  courageous,  aud  always  take  to  flight  at  the 
first  attack. 

In  Guiana,  Sonnini  was  surrounded  by  a  herd  of  peccaries,  exasperated  at  the  havoc  made  among 
them  by  the  fusils  of  himself  and  his  companions.  Betaking  himself  to  a  tree,  he  beheld  at  his  ease 
how  they  encouraged,  by  their  grunts  and  by  rubbing  their  snouts  together,  those  that  were  wounded  from 
the  shots  above,  still  maintaining  their  ground  with  bristles  erect  and  eyes  fiery  with  rage.  They  sometimes 
stood  an  incessant  fusilade  of  two  or  three  hours  before  they  quitted  the  battle-field  and  left  their  dead 


to  the  conquerors.  After  such  encounters  comes  the  festival  of  the  travellers.  A  great  gridiron — so 
to  speak — of  sticks,  fastened  in  the  ground,  and  some  three  feet  in  height,  with  numerous  small  branches 
laid  on  it  in  a  transverse  direction,  is  got  ready.  On  this  sylvan  cooking-apparatus  the  pieces  of  peccary 
pork  are  broiled  over  a  slow  fire  kept  up  during  the  night.  Sonnini  dwells  enthusiastically  on  these 
forest  feasts,  to  which  he  looks  back  with  regret. 


THE  COLLARED  PECCARY.* 

THERE  is  another  species.  D' Azara  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  distinguished  the  two ;  they 
were  both  confounded  by  Linnaeus  under  the  common  name  of  SIM  Tajacu.  The  latter  is  not  so  thick 
and  stout  an  animal  as  the  former. 

*  Dicotjlea  torquatus. 
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The  ( 'ollured  I  Yeearv  i<  a  unlive  of  the  dense  forests  throughout  I  he  greater  part  of  South  America, 
and  is  usually  met  with  in  pairs,  or  small  families.  They  take  up  their  abode  in  hollow  trees  or  holes 
of  the  earth,  where  they  seek  a  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
man,  the  jaguar  is  the  most  destructive.  Plantations  of  maize,  sugar-cane,  and  potatoes,  often  suffer  from 
their  incursions.  It  is  only  when  hard  pressed  that  this  peccary  defends  itself ;  indeed,  it  displays  nothing 
of  the  sullen  courage  of  the  wild  boar,  but  retreats  on  the  appearance  of  danger,  and  precipitately  sei  ka 
its  hiding-place. 

"It  is,"  says  D'Azara,  "domesticated  with  more  facility  than  the  wild  hog,  and  becomes  trouble- 
some from  its  fa'.niliarity.  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  it,  that  its  flesh  is  good,  but  not  so  fat  as  that  of 
the  hog  ;  when  it  is  killed,  however,  the  glandular  oritice,  between  the  haunches,  must  be  removed,  since, 
if  this  be  not  done,  the  flesh  acquires  a  bad  odour  and  taste.  Nevertheless,  the  Indians  eat  it  without 
this  precaution."  Tlie  collared  peccary  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  stripe 
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of  white,  or  yellowish-white,  passing  from  the  withers  down  each  shoulder,  and  meeting  on  the  throat, 
Its  general  colour  is  grizzled  blackish-gray — the  bristles  being  ringed  gray,  straw-colour,  and  black. 


THE   PHACOCHERE. 

THEIIE  is  a  genus  of  animals*  which  so  resemble  the  hog  in  manners  form,  and  aspect,  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  peculiarity  of  their  dentition,  they  would  necessarily  be  included  in  the  genus  Sua. 
Instead,  however,  of  presenting  the  ordinary  structure,  the  grinders  have  a  great  analogy  with  those  of 
the  elephant  :  they  are  composed  of  vertical  cylinders  of  enamel  inclosing  an  osseous  deposit,  and  are 
cemented  together  by  cortical  substance,  or  crusta  peirosa.  It  is  long  before  the  root  of  these  teeth 
is  perfected,  and  they  advance  in  rotation  from  behind,  pushing  before  them  the  first  molars,  which, 
in  old  individuals,  are  found  to  be  either  greatly  reduced,  or  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  It  is 
not  till  after  ceasing  to  push  forward  that  the  roots  become  consolidated.  With  regard  to  number, 
they  appear  to  vai-y. 

*  Phacochoerus. 


Till.    BED   POTAMOCHEBE. 
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In  tV  skull  of  a  pbacochere,  which  was  carefully  examined,  the  molars  were  found  to  be  four  on 
each  sill--  al><>ve,  and  three  below.  From  the  first  molar  above,  which  was  very  small,  to  the  third, 
the  increase  in  size  was  gradual,  but  the  fourth  molar  was  long,  and  narrowed  gradually  as  it  proceeded 
Kifkwards.  Had  the  animal  lived  much  longer,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  molar  would  have  dis- 
appeared. The  incisors  were  two  above  and  .six  below.  The  tusks  were  enormous.  We  give"  a 
specimen  of  these  animals  (page  258).  Their  head  is  enormously  large  and  heavy  ;  the  eyes  are  small, 
and  set  high  in  the  forehead,  which  is  depressed  between  them  ;  under  each  eye  is  a  large,  fleshy 
Icilio  ;  and  a  warty  excrescence  appears  on  each  side  of  the  muzzle,  between  the  eye  and  the  tusks- 
The  muzzle  is  very  broad,  and  the  ears  are  erect. 

THE  ABYSSINIAN  PHACOCHERE.* 

THIS  species,  sometimes  called  ^Elian's  Wart-hog,  was  found  by  RiippelL  first  in  Kordofan,  but  after- 
wards, in  greater  abundance,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Abyssinia.  It  haunts  low  bushes  and  forests,  and 
has  a  habit  of  creeping  on  its  bent  fore  limbs  in  quest  of  food.  In  this  attitude  it  uses  its  tusks  in 
digging  up  or  tearing  out  of  the  ground  the  roots  or  plants,  which  constitute  part  of  its  diet.  When 

thus  engaged,  it  pushes  its  body  forward  by  means 
of  its  hind  legs,  in  order  to  move  along.  This 
habit  has  been  occasionally  noticed  in  the  common 
hog. 

The  capture  of  another  speeiest  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Capt.  Sir  G.  Han-is  : — "  Returning  one 
drizzly  morning  from  the  banks  of  the  Limpopo, 
with  the  spoils  of  three  noble  water-bucks  packed 
upon  my  horse,  I  chanced  upon  a  very  large  drove 
of  the  unclean  beasts,  feeding  unconcernedly  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill ;  and  the  sleet  obscuring  my  rifle 
sights,  I  projected  no  fewer  than  three  bullets  at  the 
diabolical-looking  boar  without  touching  a  bristle  ; 
SKULL  UK  ni.u  uciiiiuE.  tjle  wilo]e  party,  with  a  general  grunt,  scampering 

off  after  each  discharge  to  a  little  distance,  then  wheeling  about  to  show  a  menacing  front,  exalting 
their  whip-lash  tails  at  the  same  time,  and  screwing  horrible  i'aces  at  me.  But  the  fourth  missive 
tripped  up  the  hoary  general ;  and,  although  shooting  a  pig  may  sound  somewhat  oddly  in  the  sporting 
ears  of  my  brother  Nimrods,  I  can  assure  them  that  whilst  we  had  no  horses  to  spare,  'the  head  of  that 
ilk  swine'  proved  a  prize  well  worth  the  lead  and  gunpowder  that  had  been  expended  on  it.  Gigantic, 
and  protruding  like  those  of  an  elephant,  the  upper  tusks  were  sufficiently  hooked  to  admit  of  the 
wearer  hanging  himself  up  by  them  to  roost,  as  did  his  ancestors  of  yore,  if  the  ancients  are  to  be 
believed.  By  all  who  saw  these  trophies  in  the  colony,  they  were  invariably  taken  for  the  ivories  of  a 
Zeekoe  (hippopotamus),  the  best  that  I  afterwards  realised  measuring  less  than  one-half  their  length." 

THE  RED  POTAMOCHERE.J 

THIS  animal — the  Red  Hog  ot  the  Cameroons — is  also  found  on  some  of  the  other  rivers  of  Western 
Africa.  It  was  long  known  to  the  merchant  explorers  of  those  mysterious  streams,  but  till  recently 
had  escaped  the  grasp  of  scientific  naturalists.  Its  nearest  analogue  is  the  Bosdi  Yaik§  of  the  Cape, 
the  Sus  larvatw  of  Cuvier.  A  few  years  ago,  one  was  added  to  the  collection  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  of  it  we  give  an  engraving  (page  259).  Its  bright  red  colour,  the  white  streak  which  marks  the 
line  of  its  back,  and  its  long,  lynx-like,  tufted  ears,  are  very  remarkable.  Specimens  of  these  curious 
animals  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  Red  Potamochere  is  by  far  the  more  rare.  The 
female  has  produced  three  litters ;  but,  unfortunately,  of  the  first  two,  none  of  the  young  lived  beyond 
a  few  weeks. 

Phacochccrua  ^Elianl.    RUppell.  f  Phacochcerus  JJthiopicus.  J  Potamochcerus  penicillatus.    Choiropotamus. 
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THE  Ruminants  —  forming  a  highly  varied  order  of  animals  —  feed  principally  on  herbage. 
Wherever  vegetation  clothes  the  earth,  it  requires  neither  skill  nor  exertion,  on  their  part,  to  seek  and 
to  devour  the  rich  repast  which  is  profusely  spread  at  their  feet.  To  remove  from  one  pasture  to 
another,  to  browse  and  to  repose,  constitute  the  peaceful  employment  of  their  lives,  and  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  their  being.  To  these  purposes,  therefore,  the  whole  conformation  of  their  skeleton,  and 
es[>ecially  of  those  parts  which  form  the  limbs,  is  adapted.  The  anterior  extremities  having  only  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  fore  part  of  the  trunk,  and  to  assist  in  progressive  motion,  have  a  less 
c  >mplicated  arrangement  of  joints  than  we  find  in  some  other  animals,  and  exhibit  many  of  those 
consolidations  of  the  bones  which  tend  to  simplify  the  structure,  and  to  contribute  to  its  strength. 

As  these  animals  never  engage  in  sanguinary  warfare  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  appetite,  but  are  often 
unprovided  with  any  adequate  means  of  defence  from  powerful  and  ferocious  enemies,  their  only 
resource  is  a  rapid  and  precipitate  flight.  Hence  we  find  among  them  the  fleetest  of  quadrupeds.  In 
the  gazelle,  and  similar  animals,  the  parts  comprising  the  hind  legs  are  larger,  and  inclined  to  one 
another  at  angles  more  acute  than  in  other  tribes  of  mammalia  ;  so  that  they  are  always  ready  to  spring 
forward  on  the  slightest  notice  of  danger,  and  instantly  to  commence  their  flight. 

As  the  heads  of  Ruminants  must  reach  the  ground,  in  order  to  graze,  we  find  that  the  neck  has 
been  much  elongated,  when  compared  with  the  Pachydermata  ;  that  the  muscles  which  raise  the  head 
have  been  enlarged  and  strengthened,  and  that  the  spiuous  processes  of  the  back  and  neck  have  been 
much  expanded,  in  order  to  allow  of  suflicient  surface  for  the  attachments  of  these  muscles.  The 
effort  requisite  to  raise,  and  even  support  the  head,  is  very  considerable,  as  will  appear  when  we  reflect 
that  its  weight  acts  by  means  of  au  extremely  long  lever — for  such  is  the  mechanical  .office  of  the 
elongated  neck. 

But,  in  order  to  economise  the  muscular  power,  an  elastic  ligament  t  is  employed  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  head.  This  ligament  is  formed  of  a  great  number  of  bands  which  connect  the  hinder 
part  of  the  cranium,  at  the  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  all  the  spimms  processes  of  tin-  neck,  with 
those  of  the  back — the  separate  slips  from  each  being  successively  joined  together,  and  composing  a 
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ligament  of  great  length  and  power.  It  (lifters  in  its  structure  from  ordinary  ligaments,  being  highly 
elastic ;  so  that  it  yields  to  the  extension  of  the  neck  when  the  animal  lowers  its  head,  and  gives 
considerable  assistance  to  the  muscles  in  raising  it.  In  the  deer  and  the  ox,  which  toss  their  heads  with 
force — and  especially  in  the  males,  which  are  armed  with  antlers  or  horns — the  mnsclcs  performing 
those  motions  are  remarkably  strong,  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  back  particularly  prominent. 
In  the  loins,  on  the  contrary, 
llir  transverse  processes  are  more 
enlarged,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing a  powerful  mechanical  pur- 
chase to  the  muscles  which  are 
inserted  into  them. 

The  chest  of  Ruminants  is 
compressed  laterally,  in  order  to 
allow  room  for  the  unrestrained 
motions  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity ;  and  the  sternum  pro- 
jects so  as  to  resemble  the  keel 
of  a  ship.  Both  the  humerus 
in  front,  and  the  femur  behind, 
arc  so  short  as  to  appear,  on  a 
superficial  view,  to  form  part  of 
the  trunk — being  entirely  en- 
voloped  and  concealed  by  the 
large  muscles  connecting  them 
with  the  body.  The  heads  of  the  two  hunieri,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  clavicle,  are  brought 
^  cry  near  each  other,  so  as  to  occupy  a  situation  as  nearly  as  possible  underneath  the  weight  which  the 
limb  has  to  support.  What  is  often  called  the  knee  in  the  fore  leg  is,  properly,  the  wrist,  and,  in  the 
hind  leg,  the  part  so  misnamed  is  really  the  heel.'  Thus,  the  foot — especially  in  the  posterior  extremity 

— is  of  great  length  :  a  struct  lire 
which  is  evidently  intended  to 
give  greater  velocity  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  while  it,  at 
the  siime  time,  insures  the  ut- 
most  steadiness  and  security  of 
motion.  The  organs  of  pro- 
gressive motion,  in  this  remark- 
able tribe  of  animals,  arc,  there- 
fore, so  moulded  as  to  accom- 
modate them  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  their  existence, 
while  their  relations  to  the 
primitive  type  to  which  they 
belong  are  preserved, 

Provided  with  the  means 
of  flight  from  formidable  foes, 
they  bear  on  their  heads  others 
of  defence  against  their  more 

eipial  rivals  of  the  field.  Even  when  not  furnished  with  horns,  the  animal  instinctively  strikes 
with  its  forehead,  where  the  frontal  bone  has  been  expanded  and  fortified,  apparently  with  a  view 
to  this  result  The  ram  butts  with  its  head  without  reference  to  the  horns,  which  are  coiled  so  as  to 
be  turned  away  from  the  object  to  be  struck  ;  while,  iu  the  deer  and  the  ox  tribes,  the  horns  are 
formidable  weapons. 

The  Ruminants  derive  their  name,  however,  from  a  peculiarity  of  structure  which  must  be  specially 
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noticed.  The  leaves  or  stalks  of  vegetables  form  a  kind  of  food,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
adonis  but  little  support,  and  requires,  therefore,  a  complicated  digestive  apparatus  and  a  l"i:'_; 
chemical  process,  in  order  to  extract  from  it  the  scanty  nutriment  it  contains,  anil  to  prepare  it  for 
being  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  system.  This  apparatus  is  usually  considered  as  consisting  of  four 
stomachs. 

The  grass,  which  is  devoured  in  1-argc  quantities  by  these  animals,  and  which  undergoes  but 
little  mastication  in  the  mouth,  is  hastily  swallowed,  and  is  received  through  the  aesophagus  («)  into  a 
capacious  reservoir,  called  the  paunch  (b).  This  cavity  is  lined  internally  with  a  thick  membrane,  In-set 
with  numerous  flattened  papillse,  and  is  often  divided  into  pouches  by  transverse  contractions.  While 
the  food  remains  in  this  bag  it  continues  in  rather  a  dry  state  ;  but  the  moisture  with  which  it  is 
surrounded  contributes  to  soften  it,  and  to  prepare  it  for  a  second  mastication,  which  is  effected  in  the 
following  manner  : — Connected  with  the  paunch  is  another,  but  much  smaller  sac,  which  is  considered 
as  the  second  stomach  ;  and  from  its  internal  membrane  being  thrown  into  numerous  irregular  folds, 
forming  the  sides  of  polygonal  cells,  it  has  been  called  the  honeycomb  stomach  (c).  A  singular  con- 
nection exists  between  this  stomach  and  the  preceding;  for,  while  the  aesophagus  appears  to  open 
naturally  into  the  paunch,  there  is  on  each  side  of  its  termination  a  muscular  ridge  which  projects 
from  the  orifice  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  two  together  form  a  channel  leading  into  the  second  stomach, 
and  thus  the  food  can  readily  pass  from  the  aasophagus  into  either  of  these  cavities,  according  as  the 
orifice  of  the  one  or  the  other  is  open  to  receive  it. 

It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Sir  E.  Home,  that  liquids  drunk  by  the  animal  pass  at  once 
into  the  second  stomach,  the  entrance  into  the  first  being  closed.  The  food  contained  in  the  paunch 
is  transferred,  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  into  the  second,  or  honeycomb  stomach,  in  which  there  is 
always  a  supply  of  water  for  moistening  the  portion  of  food  introduced  into  it.  It  is  in  this  latter 
stomach,  then,  that  the  food  is  rolled  into  a  ball  and  thrown  up,  through  the  aesophagus,  into  the 
mouth,  wi.ere  it  is  again  masticated  at  leisure,  and  while  the  animal  is  reposing ;  a  process  which  is 
well  known  as  chewing  the  cud,  or,  rumination. 

After  the  mass  has  been  thoroughly  ground  down  by  the  teeth,  it  is  again  swallowed,  when  it  passes 
along  the  aesophagus  into  the  third  stomach  (d),  the  orifice  of  which  is  brought  forward  by  the  muscular 
bands  forming  the  two  ridges  already  noticed,  which  are  continued  from  the  second  stomach,  and 
which,  when  they  contract,  effectually  prevent  any  portion  of  the  food  from  dropping  into  either  of 
the  preceding  cavities. 

In  the  ox,  this  third  stomach  is  described  by  Sir  Everard  as  having  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and 
as  containing  four-aud-twenty  septa,  or  broad  folds  of  its  inner  membrane.  These  folds  are  placed 
parallel  to  one  another,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  excepting  that  they  are  of  unequal  breadths,  and  that 
a  narrow  fold  is  placed  between  each  of  the  broader  ones.  Whatever  is  introduced  into  this  cavity 
must  pass  between  these  folds,  and  describe  three-fourths  of  a  circle,  before  it  can  arrive  at  the  orifice 
leading  to  the  fourth  stomach  (e),  which  is  so  near  to  that  of  the  third,  that  the  distance  between  them 
does  not  exceed  three  inches. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  direct  channel  of  communication  between  the  sesophagus  and  the 
fourth  stomach,  along  which  milk  taken  by  the  calf,  and  which  does  not  require  to  be  either 
macerated  or  ruminated,  is  conveyed  directly  from  the  sesophagus  to  this  fourth  stomach.  For  at 
that  period  the  folds  of  the  stomach  are  not  yet  separated ;  and  in  these  animals  rumination  does  iiot 
take  place  till  they  begin  to  eat  solid  food.  It  is  in  this  fourth  stomach,  which  is  called  the  reed,  that 
the  proper  digestion  of  the  food  is  performed,  and  it  is  here  that  the  coagulation  of  the  milk  takes 
place  ;  on  which  account  the  coats  of  this  stomach  are  employed  in  dairies,  under  the  name  of  rennet, 
to  obtain  curd  from  milk. 

A  regular  gradation  in  the  structure  of  ruminating  stomachs  may  be  traced  in  the  different 
genera  of  this  family  of  quadrupeds.  In  those  with  horns,  as  the  bullock  and  the  sheep,  there  are 
two  preparatory  stomachs  for  retaining  the  food  previous  to  rumination,  a  third  for  receiving  it 
after  it  has  undergone  this  process,  and  a  fourth  for  effecting  its  digestion.  Ruminants  without 
horns,  as  the  camel,  dromedary,  and  llama,  have  only  one  preparatory  stomach  before  rumination, 
answering  the  purpose  of  the  two  first  stomachs  of  the  bullock  ;  a  second,  which  takes  no  share  in 
digestion,  being  employed  merely  as  a  reservoir  of  water  ;  a  third,  exceedingly  small,  and  of  which 
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the  office  has  not  been  yet  ascertained  ;  and  a  fourth,  which  both  receives  and  digests  the  food  after 
rumination.  Those  herbivorous  animals  which  do  not  ruminate,  as  the  horse  and  ass,  have  only  one 
stomach  ;  but  the  upper  portion  of  it  is  lined  with  cuticle,  and  appears  to  perform  some  preparatory 
office,  which  renders  the  food  more  easily  digestible  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  same  cavity. 

A  family*  of  the  Ungulate  or  hoofed  division  of  the -mammalia,  is  thus  characterised  by  Dr. 
J.  E.  Gray  :— 

"Two  middle  toes,  separate;  cutting-teeth,  eight  below;  upper  jaw,  callous;  grinders,  six  in  each 
iaw.  Frontal  bones  produced,  generally  bearing  horns — especially  in  the  males.  Gullet  with  two  long 
pouches  just  before  the  stomach,  used  for  holding  and  soaking  the  food  before  it  is  chewed.  Using 
their  head  and  horns  in  defence." 

'   This  family  includes  the  following  tribes  : — Bovina,  Cervinn,  Giraffina,  Moschina,  Camellina. 
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The  tribe  Bovina  is  again  divided  into  the  sub-tribes  : — Bovece,  Ovece,  A>itilopece,  Caprece. 
The  sub-tribe  Bovece  will  first  be  considered. 


THE  BOVINE  TRIBE.f 

WE  read  in  the  Mosaic  record  that  "  Jabal  was  the  father  of  such  as  have  cattle,"  and  thus  the  ox 
appears  at  a  very  early  period  of  man's  existence  on  the  globe.  But,  with  this  fact,  we  must  rest 
content.  As  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  primeval  domestication  of  the  ox  are  beyond  our 
knowledge,  so  is  our  information  as  limited  with  regard  to  the  original  source  from  whence  it  sprung. 
We  know  not  whether  the  various  races  of  domestic  cattle  which  are  peculiar  to  different  climates  are 
attributable  to  the  same  primitive  stock,  or  the  contrary ;  nor  among  the  various  wild  oxen  now  extant 
are  we  acquainted  with  one  to  which  we  can  refer  as  the  type  of  any  one  of  the  domestic  races. 

*  Bovidie. 

•  Bns  taurus.    Plinv. — Taurus  castratus.      Johnston. — Vacca.      Gesner. — Bos  domesticus  and   Bos  taurus.     Linnseus. — 
The  Slier  and  Ochs  of  Ueiuiaii  writers;  aud  Bceuf  of  the  French. 
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Ulysses  tells  Eurymachus  of 

"  Yoked  oxen  of  the  noblest  breed,  sleek -haired, 
Big-limbed,  both  battened  to  the  full  with  grass; 
Their  age  and  aptitude  for  work  the  tame, 
Not  sooii  to  be  fatigued;" 

and  we  can  easily  realise  the  bulk  of  the  animals  he  describes.  Other  particulars  may,  however,  be 
added.  Self-colour  is  regarded  as  one  characteristic  of  a  race  of  cattle,  and  such  were  those  of  antiquity. 
The  bull  which  escaped  from  Mercury,  when  only  three  days'  old  he  started  on  a  foray  to  drive  Apollo's 
cows,  was  icimvfoj,  probably  black ;  but  whatever  the  exact  shades,  certainly  self-coloured.  Virgil  appears  to 
be  the  only  classical  author  who  has  a  toleration  for  motley;  and  even  the  line  in  which  he  indicates  it* 
seems  to  show  the  prevalence  of  self-colours,  and  that  the  variety  which  he  mentions  was  not  in  very 
general  favour.  Wide  horns  and  lofty  horns  are  constant  epithets  applied  to  cattle  in  the  Greek 
authors. 

According  to  Mr.  Culley,  who  has  given  us  a  somewhat  highly-coloured  account  of  the  Chillingham 
wild  cattle,  their  colour  is  invariably  of  a  creamy  white ;  muzzle,  black  ;  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the 
ear,  and  about  one-third  of  the  outside,  from  the  tips  downwards,  red  ;  horns  white  with  black  tips, 
very  fine,  and  bent  upwards ;  some  of  the  bulls  have  a  thin,  upright  mane,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  long.  At  the  first  appearance  of  any  person  they  set  off  in  full  gallop,  and,  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  make  a  wheel  round,  and  come  boldly  up  again,  tossing  their  heads  in  a 
menacing  manner  ;  on  a  sudden,  they  make  a  full  stop,  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  looking 
wildly  at  the  object  of  their  surprise  ;  but,  on  the  least  motion  being  made,  they  all  again  turn  round 
and  fly  off  with  equal  speed,  but  not  to  the  same  distance.  Forming  a  shorter  circle,  and  again  return- 
ing with  a  bolder  and  more  threatening  aspect  than  before,  they,  approach  much  nearer,  probably 
within  thirty  yards,  when  they  make  another  stand,  and  again  fly  off :  this  they  do  several  times, 
shortening  their  distance  and  advancing  nearer,  till  they  come  within  ten  yards,  when  most  people 
think  it  prudent  to  leave  them,  not  choosing  to  provoke  them  further ;  for  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
in  two  or  three  turns  more  they  would  make  an  attack. 

The  mode  of  killing  them  was,  perhaps,  the  only  remains  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  hunting.  On 
notice  being  given  that  a  wild  bull  would  be  killed  on  a  certain  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood came  round  with  guns,  &c.,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  horse,  and  four  or  five  hundred 
foot,  who  stood  upon  walls,  or  got  into  trees,  while  the  horsemen  rode  off  the  bull  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd,  until  he  stood  at  bay,  when  a  marksman  dismounted  and  shot  him.  At  some  of  these  huntings, 
twenty  or  thirty  shots  have  been  fired  before  he  was  subdued.  On  such  occasions,  the  bleeding  victim 
grew  desperately  furious,  from  the  smarting  'of  his  wounds  and  the  shouts  of  savage  joy  that  were 
echoing  from  eveiy  side  ;  but,  from  the  number  of  accidents  that  happened,  this  dangerous  mode  has 
been  little  practised  of  late  years — the  park-keeper  alone  generally  killing  them  with  a  rifled  gun  at 
one  shot. 

When  the  cows  calve,  they  hide  their  calves  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  some  sequestered  situation, 
and  go  and  suckle  them  two  or  three  times  a-day.  If  any  person  come  near  the  calves,  they  clap  their 
heads  close  to  the  ground,  and  lie  like  a  hare  in  form,  to  hide  themselves  :  this  is  a  proof  of  their 
native  wildness,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  following  fact,  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Culley.  He  found  a 
hidden  calf,  two  days  old,  very  lean  and  very  weak.  On  stroking  its  head,  it  got  up,  pawed  two  or 
three  times  like  an  old  bull,  bellowed  very  loud,  stepped  back  a  few  steps,  and  bolted  at  his  legs  with 
all  its  force ;  it  then  began  to  paw  again,  bellowed,  stepped  back,  and  bolted  as  before  ;  but  Mr.  Culley, 
knowing  its  intention,  and  stepping  aside,  it  missed  him,  fell,  and  was  so  very  weak  that  it  could  not 
rise,  though  it  made  several  efforts.  But  it  had  done  enough  :  the  whole  herd  were  alarmed,  and, 
coming  to  its  rescue,  obliged  him  to  retire  ;  for  the  dams  will  allow  no  one  to  touch  their  calves 
without  attacking  them  with  impetuous  ferocity. 

Mr.  Culley  also  states,  that  when  any  one  happens  to  be  wounded,  or  is  grown  weak  and  feeble 
through  age  and  sickness,  the  rest  of  the  herd  set  upon  it  and  gore  it  to  death.  The  weight  of  the  oxen 
is  generally  from  forty  to  fifty  stones  the  four  quarters  ;  the  cows,  about  thirty.  The  beef  is  finely 
marbled  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Those  at  Burton-Constable,  in  the  county  of  York,  were  all  destroyed 

*  u  Nee  inihi  displicea!  maculis  insignis  et  albo," 
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by  a  distemper,  some  years  ago.     They  varied  slightly  from   those  at  Chlllinghani,  having  black   . 
and  muzzles,  and  the  tips  of  their  tails  of  the  same  colour  ;  they  were  ;ilso  nnirli  linger,  many  of  them 
weighing  sixty  stone  —  probably  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  pasturage  in  Holderness,  but  generally 
attributed  to  the  difference  of  kind  between  those  with  black  and  with  red  ears — the  former  of  whirl, 
they  studiously  endeavour  to  preserve.     The  breed  which  was  at  Drumlanrig,  in  Scotland,  had  . 
black  eai-s. 

Our   naturalist,  Mr.  Bell,  says  :  "Whether  the  ox  exist  now,  or  has  existed  within  the  range  of 
sound  historical  testimony,  in  its  original  state,  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse,  all  the  instan 
of  the  occurrence  of  wild  oxen  of  this  species,  now  on  record,  have  not  been  derived  from  the  domestic 
race,  fortuitously  escaped  from   servitude  and  become   wild,  is  a  question  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  satisfactorily  to  solve.  The  ancient  accounts  of  the  Urus,  or  wild  ox,  declare  it  to  have  been 
an  animal  of  enormous  size,  and  great  fierceness;  and  the  horns  are  described  as  being  large,  spreading, 
and  acute.     In  this  country  and  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  have  been  found  numerous  fossil  bones 
of  oxen,  with  large  horns,  having  the  form  and  direction  of  those  of  certain  breeds  only  of  our  present 
cattle,  particularly  of  such  as  are  most  wild ;  as,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  wild  white  oxen  of  Craven, 
of  Chillingham  Park,  and  of  Scotland  (the  Bos  Scoticus  of  some  authors). 

"  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  extremely  probable  that  these  fossil  remains  belonged  to  the  original 
wild  condition  of  our  domestic  ox,  an  opinion  which  Cuvier  appears  to  have  entertained,  who  calls  the 
skull,  '  cranes   semblable  it  ceaux  d'un    boeuf  domestique  ;'   that  is,   skulls  resembling  those  of  the 
domestic  ox.     They  are  found  only  in  very  recent  deposits,  frequently  in  caverns,  mingled  with  the 
remains  of  various  other  animals,  as  in  the  celebrated  cave  of  Kirkdale,  and  in  different  parts  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire.     I  have  several  teeth,  and  some  fragments  of  bones,  from  Kent's  Hole,  in 
the   latter  county,  where  they  were  found  in  the  same  mass  with  the  remains  of  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  deer,  the  bear,  and  the  hyrena.     Cuvier,  however,  considers  that  they  existed  after 
the  destruction  of  the  latter  species.     It  has,  indeed,  been  attempted  to  prove  that  the  ancient  remains 
alluded  to,  together  with  the  Chillingham  and  Scottish  breeds,  belong  to  a  distinct  specific  type  from 
the  common  domestic  ox  ;  and  some  modifications  of  structure  have  been  cited  in  proof  of  this  opinion. 
"  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  however,  that  these  modifications  are  of  sufficient  value  to  constitute 
specific  distinctions,  as  they  appertain  only  to  parts  which  are  very  variable  in  particular  breeds  of 
domestic  cattle  ;  they  are  some  slight  differences  in  the  form  and  direction  of  the  horns,  and  the 
existence  in  old  bulls  of  a  short,  rudimentary  mane,  and  some  hair  upon  the  breast.     Now,  there  is 
certainly  no  point  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  a  specific  distinction,  even  were  the  form  of  tin 
horns  less  variable  than  they  are  in  our  domestic  oxen.  We  require  yet  a  series  of  well-authenticated  and 
well-directed  experiments  on  the  intermixture  of  the  Scottish,  or  Chillingham  cattle,  with  the  domestic 
breeds,  and  the  fertile  or  infertile  character  of  the  progeny  ;  which,  if  the  views  I  have  so  repeatedly 
stated  be  correct,  would  at  once  decide  the  question.     Even  Colonel  Smith  himself,  a  high  atithority 
in  such  matters,  although  he  urges  the  specific  difference  in  the  two  animals,  says,  '  The  character  of 
the  domestic  oxen  is  absolutely  the  same  as  the  fossil ;  and  the  wild  breeds  differ  only  in  the  flexure  of 
the  horns  and  external  appearance,   occasioned  by  the  variations  of   climate,  food,  and  treatment.' 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  do  variations  of  climate^  food,  and  treatment,  produce   specific  distinctions  ? 
And  yet  this  distinction  is  held  both  by  Colonel  Smith  and  Mr.  Swaiuson.     Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  fossil  bones  belonged  to  the  original  stock  of  our  domestic  ox,  and  that  the  wild 
white  cattle  (the  .So*  Scoticus  and  Urus  Scoticus  of  the  authors  just  named)  approach  so  near  to  it  as  to 
leave  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  not  whether  they  all  belong  to  the  same  species,  but  whether  this  breed   lie 
the  actual  remnant  of  the  original  stock,  or  the  descendants  of  domesticated  individuals,  which  ha\e 
resumed,  in  a  great  degree,  their  wild  character,  from  having  ceased,  through  many  generations,  to  I'eel 
the  effects  of  human  domination." 

To  the  statements  of  Mr.  Bell  we  must  add,  however,  those  of  Professor  Owen,  when  speaking  of 
the  Bos  primigfniw.  He  says: — "Of  this  species  we  have  the  same  examples,  short  of  the  still 
preserved  living  animal,  as  of  the  bison  ;  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  such  proofs  of  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  brief  but  most  interesting  indications  of  the  primitive  mammalian  fauna  of  those 
regions  of  Europe  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  presented  to  the  Roman  cohorts  the  same  aspect  as 
America  did  to  the  first  colonists  of  New  England, 
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"In  the  same  deposits  and  localities  which  have  yielded  remains  of  the  aurochs  (bison priscus) 
there  have  l>een  found  the  remains  of  another  bovine  animal,  its  equal  or  superior  in  size,  but  differing 
from  the  aurochs,  precisely  as  the  Koruau  poets  and  historians  have  indicated,  by  the  length  of  their 
horns. 

"The  persistent  bony  supports,  or  cores,  of  the  horns,  likewise  demonstrate,  by  their  place  of 
origin  and  curvature,  the  sub- generic  distinction  of  the  great  urns  from  the  bison,  and  its  nearer 
affinity  to  the  domestic  ox ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  resembled  the  ox  in  the  close  nature  of  its 
hairy  covering,  which  would  make  the  shaggy  coat  and  the  mane  of  the  aurochs  more  remarkable  by 
comparison.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  interests  of  zoology,  that  the  great  Hercynian  uri 
have  been  less  favoured  than  their  contemporaries,  bisontes  jubali,  in  the  progress  of  human  civilisation, 
and  that  no  individuals  now  remain  for  study  and  comparison  like  the  aurochs  of  Lithuania. 

"  My  esteemed  friend,  Professor  Bell,  who  has  written  the  '  History  of  Existing  British  Quadru- 
peds,' is  disposed  to  believe,  witli  Cuvier,  and  most  other  naturalists,  that  our  domestic  cattle  are  the 
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degenerated  descendants  of  the  great  urus.  But  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  the  herds  of  the 
newly-conquered  regions  would  be  derived  from  the  already  domesticated  cattle  of  the  Roman  colonists, 
of  those  'boves  nostri,'  for  example,  by  comparison  with  which  Csesar  endeavoured  to  convey  to  his 
countrymen  an  idea  of  the  stupendous  and  formidable  uri  of  the  Hercynian  forests.  The  taming  of 
such  a  species  would  be  a  much  more  difficult  and  also  certain  mode  of  supplying  the  exigencies  of  the 
agriculturist  than  the  importation  of  the  breeds  of  oxen  already  domesticated  and  in  use  by  the 
founders  of  the  new  colonies.  And  that  the  latter  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  source  of  the  ox  in 
England,  when  its  soil  began  to  be  cultivated  under  the  Roman  sway,  is  strongly  indicated  by  the 
analogy  of  modern  colonies.  The  domestic  cattle,  for  example,  of  the  Anglo- Americans  have  not  been 
derived  from  tame  descendants  of  the  original  wild  cattle  of  North  America;  there,  on  the  contrary, 
the  bison  is  fast  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  the  agricultural  settlers,  just  as  the  aurochs,  and 
its  contemporary,  the  urus,  have  given  May  before  a  similar  progress  in  Europe. 

"With  regard  to  the  great  urus,  I  believe  that  this  progress  has  caused  its  utter  extirpation,  and 
that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  now  limited  to  deductions  from  its  fossil  or  semi-fossil  remains." 

Cattle,  like  sheep,  were  long  produced  according  to  the  generosity  of  the  laud  on  which  their  lot 
happened  to  !«•  ca,st.  It  may  have  been  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  internal  communication  that  very 
distinct  races  maintained  in  some  districts  of  small  extent,  as  compared  to  the  surface  of  Great  Britain, 
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a  separate  existence.  Over  the  rest  of  the  country  .some  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  qualities  of  the 
ox  as  a  beast  of  draught,  but  beyond  this  the  cow  was  merely  a  milk  and  CM  1C  -pmdueiMg  animal.  The 
bull  was  selected  onlv  for  his  proximity  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  was  discarded,  from  the  prexalrnt, 
notion  that  a  change  would  be  advantageous.  He  was  thru  marched  oil'  to  Stilton,  or  1'orehesdT 
Castle,  to  feed  French  prisoners,  or,  if  his  si/e  and  substance  were  favourable,  he  was  degraded  into  an 
ox,  and  took  his  place  in  tho  team.  The  females  were  reared.  Such  as  were  seasonably  prolific,  ami 
as  showed  milking  qualities,  succeeded  their  mothers  in  the  dairy,  and  the  remainder,  after  being 
indulged  with  the  best  pasture  the  district  afforded,  served  to  relieve,  with  the  tenderness  of  youth, 
the  uniformity  of  old  cow-beef,  which  formed  the  staple  supply  of  the  provinces. 

It  would  appear  that  Durham,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  had  long  possessed  a  breed  nf 
short-horned  cattle  of  large  size,  and  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  the  cows.  This 
stock  was  subsequently  improved.  The  present  Durhams  differ  from  the  old  short-horns,  in 
a  well-developed  figure,  and  in  aptitude  to  acquire  fat. 
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Among  the  older  breeds  of  cattle,  but  now  greatly  modified,  was  a  long-horned  race,  of  which  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire,  were  the  central  residence,  whence  it  extended  through 
the  midland  counties,  and  into  Ireland.  This  breed  was  termed  the  Craven,  from  a  district  of  the 
same  name  in  Yorkshire,  bordering  upon  Lancashire,  and  where  it  is  said  to  have  originally 
appeared. 

This  old  breed  was  large  and  coarse-boned,  and  apt  to  be  long  in  the  body,  which,  however,  was 
destitute  of  roundness.  The  milk,  if  not  abundant  in  quantity,  was  extremely  rich,  and  suited 
the  purposes  of  the  dairy  farmer.  The  horns  were  of  enormous  length  ;  sometimes  they  projected 
horizontally  on  each  side  of  the  head  ;  generally,  however,  they  swept  downwards,  with  an  inward 
flexure,  often  reaching  below  the  level  of  the  muzzle,  or  even  meeting  before  it,  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  power  of  grazing. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  various  agriculturists  began  a  series  of  attempts 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  long-horned  breed  ;  and  to  the  skill  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Bakewell  are 
to  be  attributed  the  Dishley,  or  New  Leicester  long-horn.  In  this  breed  the  form  and  the  tendency 
to  acquire  fat  were  greatly  improved,  and  the  si/.e  of  the  bone  reduced.  To  the  grazier,  the  improve- 
ment in  these  points  was  of  the  highest  value,  but  the  dairyman  preferred  the  old  stock. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  new  breed  extended,  improving  the  cattle  of  the  midland  and 
northern  counties,  and  especially  of  Ireland.  Everywhere,  indeed,  the  long-horned  has  of  late  years 
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yielded  to  a  middle,  or  short-horned  race  ;  and  even  in  Leicestershire,  the  stronghold  of  the  Dishley 
stock,  few  are  now  to  be  seen.  In  Cheshire,  also,  which  till  recently  retained  a  long-horned  breed, 
derived  chiefly  from  the  old  Lancashire  and  new  Dishley  stocks,  the  Durham,  or  short-horned  race,  too, 
made  decided  inroads,  but  with  doubtful  advantage  as  respects  the  quality  of  the  cheese  for  which 
that  county  is  celebrated.  Among  the  long-horns  may  be  reckoned  the  old  Shropshire  breed,  a  large- 
boned,  showy  race,  well  fitted  for  the  dairy.  This  breed  is  now  seldom  seen,  from  having  been  crossed 
with  advantage  by  the  short-horned  Holderness.  Though  the  short-horns  have  superseded  the  long- 
horns  in  most  parts  of  Staffordshire,  the  latter  still  continue  to  maintain  their  ground  in  the  north  of 
that  county,  and  more  particularly  along  the  banks  of  the  Dove  and  Trent,  close  to  the  borders  of 
Derbyshire. 

Between  the  long-horned  and  short-horned  breeds  of  our  cattle  intervenes  a  race  termed  middle- 
horns,  represented  by  the  North  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  and 
Sussex  cattle. 

The  Devonshire  breed  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  been  long  celebrated  for  beauty.  Like  most 
of  our  other  breeds,  it  has  within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years  become  improved,  and  has,  perhaps, 
now  attained  to  its  perfection.  The  head  of  the  Devon  ox  is  small,  but  broad  across  the  forehead,  and 
narrow  at  the  muzzle  ;  the  horns  have  a  graceful  curve  upwards ;  the  chest  is  deep,  and  the  back 
straight.  The  cow  is  small,  compared  with  the  bull. 

To  the  grazier  this  breed  is  of  great  importance,  few  oxen  rivalling  the  Devonshire  in  dispo- 
sition to  fatten,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  flesh.  For  the  dairy,  however,  this  breed  is  inferior  to  many 
as  respects  quantity  of  milk,  but  not  quality,  for  it  yields  more  than  an  average  proportion  of  cream 
and  butter.  Some  farmers,  however,  have  found  the  North  Devons  to  yield  a  large  produce  of  milk, 
contrary  to  the  common  opinion  ;  much,  probably,  depends  on  pasturage. 

In  Somersetshire  the  Devon  breed  prevails,  or  at  least  the  original  breed  has  been  greatly  crossed 
by  the  Devon,  of  which  it  presents  most  of  the  excellencies.  They  are  valuable  for  "  the  pail,  the 
plough,  and  grazing."  The  tract  of  country  between  Bridgewater  and  Cross  produces  cheese  of  well- 
known  goodness;  the  best  Cheddar  cheese  is  made  either  in  that  tract  or  in  the  marshes  around 
Glastonbury.  The  Herefordshire  improved  breed,  with  white  faces,  is  valuable  as  fattening  rapidly, 
and  that  on  inferior  fare ;  the  flesh  is  fine-grained,  and  highly  prized  in  the  market ;  the  cows,  how- 
ever, yield  but  little  milk.  The  Gloucestershire  breed  is  of  mixed  origin,  composed  of  an  old  race  of 
Welsh  descent,  as  is  supposed,  and  of  various  others,  and  among  them  the  Alderuey.  The  rich  vale 
of  Berkeley  produces  the  finest  Gloucester  cheese. 

In  Sussex  the  breed  of  cattle  closely  resembles  that  of  Devonshire  ;  according  to  judges,  it  is 
intermediate  between  the  Devon  and  the  Hereford,  having  the  activity  of  the  first,  the  strength  of 
the  second,  with  the  propensity  to  fatten,  and  the  beautiful  fine-grained  flesh  of  both.  Its  colour  is 
deep  chestnut-red,  or  blood-bay ;  deviation  from  these  colours  indicates  a  cross,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Devon  and  the  Hereford.  The  Sussex  cow  is  very  inferior  to  the  ox,  and,  moreover,  does  not  answer 
for  the  dairy.  The  milk  is  good,  but  of  trifling  quantity. 

Wales  furnished  a  black  mountain  bullock,  called  a  runt,  which  still  appears  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  markets  of  the  western  and  southern  grazing  districts.  Perhaps  the  improvement  that 
has  been  made  of  late  years  in  this  race,  by  the  infusion  of  West  Highland  blood,  can  hardly  be  called 
a  cross.  Scotland  gave  us  the  unquestionable  West  Highlander,  whose  head  quarters  are  now  fixed  in 
Argyleshire  and  West  Perth,  and  somewhat  more  equivocal  Galloway  ;  perhaps  even  the  rough  east 
country  stot,  from  Aberdeenshire  and  its  associate  counties,  may  claim  some  locus  standi  in  this  enume- 
ration. In  Ireland  we  trace  no  distinctive  breed.  The  distinction  of  the  Irish  ox  and  heifer  was,  that 
they  were  the  worst-shaped  and  worst-fleshed  animals  which  ventured  to  appear  in  an  English  market. 
"  Good  things  scarce  ;  plenty  of  Irisli,"  became  an  almost  proverbial  description  of  a  cattle  fair.  The 
same  system  of  haphazard  breeding,  which  overran  a  large  portion  of  England  and  Scotland,  prevailed 
universally  in  Ireland.  The  bovine  race  were  endowed  with  a  marvellous  fecundity,  but  circumstances 
of  penury,  hardship,  and  neglect  made  the  Irish  ox  the  most  degraded  of  oxen. 

It  seems  that  there  is  still  neither  a  race  nor  a  breed  of  cattle  in  Ireland.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  Kerry 
cows,  but  we  know  not  how  they  can  be  distinguished  from  any  other  mongrel.  Thes  improvement  in 
Irish  cattle,  it  is  believed,  began  by  the  introduction  of  long-horned  bulls  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Atheratone.  The  rage  for  short-horns  quickly  crossed  the  Irish  Channel,  and  contributed  its  share 
to  the  general  progress  of  the  last  thirty  years.  Into  thy  mountain  districts  there;  lias  been  a  large 
infusion  of  Scotch  Highlanders.  The  general  result  is,  that  Ireland  now  supplies  a  large  qnamiiv 
of  second-rate  bullocks  to  the  Leicester  and  Northampton  fairs,  and  furnishes  beef,  quite  equal  in 
quality  to  the  average  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the  surrounding 
districts.  This  comes,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  shape  of  strong  heifers,  admirably  gra/ed,  and  the 
supply  is  now  continued  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  breeding  of  cattle,  as  in  every  other  important  human  pursuit,  national  objects  are 
promoted  by  the  successful  skill  and  industry  of  individuals.  The  first  vocation  of  a  cattle-breeder 
is  to  furnish  his  countrymen  with  the  dairy,  with  all  its  multitudinous  comforts  and  luxuries.  We 
scarcely  know  a  more  important  national  object,  of  its  class,  than  to  place  a  fresh  supply  of  milk  within 
the  reach  of  the  great  body  of  the  population.  At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
20,000  cows  in  the  metropolitan  and  suburban  dairies,  some  of  which  number  500  cows  apiece. 
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Even  these  gigantic  establishments  have  been  occasionally  exceeded,  and  one  individual,  several  years 
ago,  possessed  1,500  milkers.  A  great  deal  of  exaggeration  has  prevailed  as  to  the  adulterations  of  London 
milk  ;  but  Dr.  Hassell  states,  that  the  "  iron-tailed  cow"  is  the  chief  agent  employed,  and  that  the  only 
colouring  matter  he  has  been  enabled  to  discover  is  annatto.  Nearly  all  the  cream  goes  to  the  \Vrst 
End;  and  one  dairyman,  living  at  Islington,  stated  to  Dr.  Wynter,  that  he  made  £  1,200  a-year  by 
the  trade  he  earned  on  in  that  single  article  with  the  fashionable  part  of  the  town.  The  country,  as 
well  as  the  suburbs,  contributes  a  large  supply  of  this  nutritious  fluid  to  the  "  commissariat"  of 
London. 

Another  vocation  of  the  breeder,  in  addition  to  supplying  milk,  is  to  furnish  animal  food — 
wool  and  animal  food  in  the  case  of  sheep,  milk  and  animal  (bod  in  that  of  cattle.  Animal  food  is 
suited  both  to  our  climate  and  the  hard-working  energy  of  our  people.  The  breeder  has  to  cater  for 
appetites  which  bodily  exertion  has  made  active  rather  than  critical,  as  well  as  fur  others  in  which 
sedentary  and  intellectual  pursuits  have  blunted  the  desire  for  quantity,  but  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
lated the  appreciation  of  quality. 

It  is  probable  that  a  sirloin,  fresh  and  ruddy,  hanging  at  the  door  of  some  ancestor  of  our  famous 
West  End  or  City  butchers,  or  placed  on  a  richly-spread  table  as  the  piece  tie  /  in  a 

former  century,  originated  the  song  which  has  ever  since-  stirred  Englishmen  in  a  foreign  land, 
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"The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  Englaud."  According  to  the  official  account  in  1853,  the  number  of  oxen 
exhibited  in  Smithfield  was  294,57 1.  But  this  is  far  from  giving  a  true  idea  of  the  whole  amount  taken 
into  London.  Much  stock  arrives  in  the  capital  which  never  enters  the  great  mart  which  then  existed, 
or  the  immensely  improved  one  that  has  since  been  opened.  The  railways  convey  thither,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  hundreds  of  thousands  more.  No  fewer  than  322,188  oxen  were  thus  transmitted  in 
1853  from  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
eighty  miles  was  the  farthest  distance  from  which  carcases  ever  came ;  now  the  railways,  during  the 
winter  months,  bring  hundreds  of  tons  from  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen,  while  some  are  fetched  from 
Hamburg  and  Ostend.  The  term  "butcher,"  derived  from  the  French  boucher,  denotes  one  who 
slaughters  animals  for  market ;  or,  whose  occupation  is  to  kill  animals  for  the  table.  But  it  is  now 
wholly  inapplicable  to  many  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  who,  had  they  lived  in  a 
former  age,  would  have  been  likely  to  have  worn  it  worthily.  These  persons,  however,  do  not  kill ; 
it  is  their  practice  to  go  or  send  daily  to  Newgate  market,  to  obtain  from  the  dealers  the  halves, 
quarters,  or  joints,  from  which  they  may  best  supply  their  respective  circles  of  customers ;  and  thus 
they  are  not  butchers,  but  purveyors  of  meat. 

Some  foreign  tribes  it  will  be  well  now  to  notice,  as  the  race  Alsac.iennc,  of  which  we  give  a 
life-like  engraving.  The  race  de  Salers,  admirably  represented  by  Mile.  Eosa  and  M.  Auguste 
Bonheur,  presents  the  following  characteristics  :  red  coat ;  hair  rather  short  than  long  ;  head  short ; 
mild  and  intelligent  physiognomy  ;  very,  marked  muscles ;  bones  rather  fine ;  great  and  medium 
height ;  in  point  of  size,  generally  good  conformation  ;  aptitude  for  work  ;  easily  fattened. 

The  race  Garonnaise  is  the  one  which  is  raised  on  the  fertile  shores  of  the  Garonne,  and  which 
strangers  admire  on  the  quay  at  Bordeaux,  where  enormous  loads  are  drawn  by  bullocks  of  this  species. 
Its  characteristics  are  :  colossal  stature ;  strongly-developed  muscles ;  horns  directed  downwards,  one 
of  which  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  cut  in  order  to  attach  the  yoke  ;  neck  of  darker  colour  than 
the  rest  of  the  body;  dorsal  spine,  undulating  in  consequence  of  several  very  marked  ossial  projections, 
straight,  ho  >vever,  as  a  whole  ;  bones  rather  large;  dewlap  developed ;  head  large  and  frizzled;  limbs 
short ;  growth  slower  than  in  the  greater  part  of  the  other  southern  races.  Cows  do  not  yield  much 
milk,  but  are  strong  and  laborious. 

The  qualities  of  the  Mancelle  race  are  thus  stated  :  no  black  on  the  coat ;  sometimes,  however, 
some  hairs  of  colour  round  the  lips  ;  height  rather  small  than  large,  but  varying  according  to  the 
abundance  of  pasturage ;  horns  shorter  and  thicker  than  in  the  Choletaise  species,  twisted  in  the  air, 
dark  at  the  extremity  ;  skin  thick  ;  largeness  of  forehead,  chest,  and  rump  ;  rounded  sides  ;  small  legs  • 
little  aptitude  for  work  ;  milking  faculties  of  the  third  order ;  a  marked  disposition  towards  precocious 
fattening. 

Under  the  names  of  the  Parthenaise  or  Ckoletaise  race  are  included  the  remarkable  animals  whose 
high  horns,  haughty  attitude  and  vivacity,  remind  one  of  the  Bernese  oxen  :  hair  forming  round  the 
eye  and  above  the  muzzle  two  borders,  one  light,  the  other  black  ;  blackish  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
dewlap,  in  the  interior'  of  the  ear,  on  the  tail,  above  the  hoof,  and  at  the  knee ;  horns .  of  the  oxen 
turned  in  the  air,  black  at  the  extremity ;  bones  fine ;  medium  height  ;  short  limbs ;  meat  much 
esteemed  ;  little  aptitude  for  the  production  of  milk. 

Sace  Normande  Cotentine. — To  this  race  belongs  the  enormous  ox  which,  led  in  pomp  at  the  time 
of  the  carnival,  excites  the  admiration  of  the  Parisians.  Long  head,  horns  directed  in  front ;  skin 
rather  thick  than  fine  ;  large  bones ;  short  limbs ;  dorsal  spine,  frequently  undulated,  in  consequence 
of  strong  ossial  projections,  and  saddle  shaped. 

The  flemish  race  almost  always  have  the  coat  spotted  with  white  on  the  head  and  under  the 
body  ;  a  long,  straight  head  ;  short  horns,  often  turned  in  front ;  thin  neck  ;  narrow  chest ;  sides  often 
flat ;  high  limbs  ;  fine  bones  ;  fine  skin  ;  little  aptitude  for  work  ;  milking  powers  of  the  first  order  ; 
great  height ;  and  rapid  growth. 

The  Breton  race  is  a  streaked  species,  marvellously  adapted  to  the  poor  nature  of  the  pasturage 
of  that  country  :  hair  black  ;  or  red,  spotted  with  white  ;  size  very  small ;  fine  head ;  gentle  face  ; 
tin'-  horns  turned  into  the  air  in  front;  rounded  sides;  fine  skin;  fine  bones;  soft  and  fine  hair; 
milk  very  buttery  ;  meat  excellent;  too  feeble  a  race  for  work  ;  but  rustic,  thriving  well  on  the  most 
meagre  pasturage. 
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The  Bcarnaise  cow,  which  inhabits  the  basin  of  the  A  dour,  has  generally  ;i  clear  bay  coat,  some- 
times rather  dark  ;  Imnis  white  as  ivory,  roiunl,  tine,  elevated  in  the.  air,  long  and  pointed;  the  fore- 
quartera  more  developed  proportionably  than  the  hinder  ones ;  much  dewlap ;  tine  bones;  remarkable 
ability  ;  small  or  medium  height  ;  weight  variable  ;  aptitude  for  work. 

The  Gascon  race  is  a  variety  of  the  medium  sixe,  very  robust,  bad  for  the  production  of  milk  ; 
thick  skin  ;  dewlap  hanging  almost  to  the  ground  ;  horns  short,  thick,  smooth,  turned  to  the  side. 

The  Dutch  race  is  spotted  with  black  and  white  ;  the  head  long  and  tine  ;  small  horns  ;  skin  tine 
and  supple  ;  thin  neck ;  fine  bones;  great  or  medium  size;  very  good  milking  powers.  This  race  is 
found  the  whole  length  of  the  coast  from  the  frontiers  of  France  to  Holstein. 

The  horned  cattle  bred  on  the  luxuriant  pastures  of  Hungary  are  some  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
A  race  peculiar  to  the  country,  of  a  gravisij  white,  with  large,  spreading  horns,  is  remarkable  for  size 
and  beauty. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  extensive  wilds  and  forest  lands  afford  ample  pasturage,  large 
herds  of  oxen,  born  in  freedom,  wander  uncontrolled  and  untroubled,  excepting  by  man,  from  whom 
tliev  flee  with  precipitation,  till,  roused  to  fury  by  his  assaults,  they  attack  him  with  restless  im- 
petuosity. It  is  from  these  herds  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  select  the  fiercest  and  boldest 
for  the  revolting  contests  of  the  arena ;  while  others  are  tamed  and  broken  in  for  the  purposes  of 
husbandry. 

In  Switzerland  there  is  an  excellent  breed  of  cattle,  and  in  no  country  are  these  animals  more 
carefully  attended  to,  or  held  in  greater  esteem  for  their  utility,  as  far  as  the  dairy  is  concerned.  The 
richer  proprietors  and  breeders  in  the  Alps  possess  tracts  of  pasturage,  and  sometimes  houses  at 
different  heights.  In  winter  they  live  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  some  sheltered  valley,  but  this 
they  quit  iu  the  spring,  and  ascend  gradually,  as  the  heat  calls  forth  vegetation  on  the  higher  lands. 
In  autumn  they  descend  by  the  same  gradation  into  the  valley. 

The  cattle  of  the  upland  pasture  strike  the  traveller  as  being  particularly  clean,  neat,  and 
heal  thy- looking,  with  much  more  of  the  slim  make  and  breed  of  wild  animals  than  our  own  cattle. 
They  are,  however,  far  from  wild  in  reality,  allowing  strangers  to  corne  near,  and  even  touch  them 
more  readily  than  the  cows  in  an  English  meadow.  They  are  usually  small,  and,  from  their  size,  as 
well  as  their  general  appearance,  remind  the  English  visitor  of  the  "  black  cattle"  of  the  north,  though 
they  are  certainly  of  a  finer  breed  than  tlu  Scotch.  The  cows  are  very  active,  fond  of  gambols,  and 
full  of  spirit.  Often  do  they  follow  strangers  from  rock  to  rock,  merely  to  observe  them  ;  while  the 
bulls,  though  their  looks  are  fierce,  "do  not  make  any  attack.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold  the 
herd  itself,  consisting  often  of  more  than  a  hundred  cows,  thickly  dotted  over  the  open  green  slopes 
at  the  base  of  some  high  cliff  above,  or  appearing  here  and  there  amidst  the  woody  glades  of  some 
valley,  far,  fur  beneath. 

Almost  every  cow  in  Switzerland  has  a  large  bell  suspended  around  her  neck  ;  and,  in  passing 
through  the  valleys  or  wooded  slopes  of  the  mountains,  it  is  very  pleasing  to  hear  the  continuous 
tinkling*  of  these  bells  from  a  large  Iv-rd,  more  especially  when  approaching,  as  they  often  do, 
from  a  considerable  distance.  The  finest  bhiek  cow  is  adorned  with  the  largest  bells,  and  the  two 
next  in  appearance  wear  smaller  ones.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  pride  and  pleasure  with  which  the 
rows  stalk  forth  when  ornamented  with  their  bells  ;  and,  though  it  would  be  hardly  expected  that  such 
animals  would  be  sensible  of  their  rank,  and  affected  by  vanity  and  jealousy,  yet  such  appears  to  be 
the  case.  If  the  leading  cow  is  deprived  of  her  honour,  she  indicates  her  sense  of  disgrace  by  lowing 

nitly,  abstaining  from  food,  and  losing  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  happy  rival  on  whom 
the  badge  uf  superiority  has  been  placed,  becomes  the  object  of  her  vengeance,  and  is  butted,  wounded, 
and  persecuted  by  her  in  a  furious  manner,  until  she  regains  her  bell,  or  is  entirely  removed 
from  the  herd.  The  herd  are  frequently  adorned  with  a  harmonious  set  of  bells,  chiming  in  accordance 
with  the  celebrated  Ilanz  des  V aches. 

The  Ranz  des  V aches  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  single  air  ;  it  stands,  in  fact,  for  a  class  of 
melodies.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  "  cow-rows,"  and  all  the  airs  in  use  are  derived  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  cows  walk  home  along  the  Alpine  pat'.is  at  milking  time.  In  allusion  to 
them,  Wordsworth  says  :— 
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•'  I  listen— but  no  faculty  of  mine 
Avails  those  modulations  to  detect, 
Which,  heard  in  foreign  lands,  the  Swiss  affect 
With  temlerest  passion ;  leaving  him  to  pine 
(So  fame  reports)  and  die— his  sweet-breath'd  kine 
Kemembering,  and  green  Alpine  pastures  decked 
With  venial  flowers.     Yet  may  we  not  reject 


The  tale  as  fabulous.     Here  while  I  recline, 
Mindful  how  others  by  this  simple  strain 
Are  moved,  for  me — upon  this  mountain  named 
Of  God  himself  from  dread  pre-eminence- 
Aspiring  thoughts,  by  memory  reclaimed, 
Yield  to  the  music's  touching  influence; 
And  joys  of  distant  home  my  heart  enchain." 


THE  ZEBU* 

WHATEVER  be  the  origin  of  this  animal,  it  presents  marked  peculiarities  which  clearly  characterise  it. 
Narrow,  high  withers,  surmounted  by  a  large,  fatty  hump,  and  arched  back  rising  at  the  haunches  and 
suddenly  falling  to  the  tail;  slender  limbs;  a  large,  pendulous  dewlap  falling  in  folds;  long,  pendent 
e:ivs  ;  and  a  peculiai-ly  mild  expression  of  the  eye,  proclaim  the  Zebu  race — varying  in  size  from  that 
of  our  largest  cattle  to  that  of  a  young  calf. 


THE    BRAHMIN    BULL. 


This  breed  is  spread  over  India,  China,  and  the  Indian  Islands  ;  it  is  also  found  in  Madagascar 
and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  interior  regions  and  parts  of  the  western  coast,  and  is 
u-eil  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  draught  and  burden.  In  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  Ethiopia,  it 
is  now  almost  exclusively  prevalent ;  but  Burckhardt  states  that  in  Lower  Egypt  the  zebu  is  unknown. 
In  the  ancient  Egyptian  representations  of  animals,  both  the  humped  race  and  the  ordinary  ox  with 
long  horns  are  clearly  depicted.  It  is  the  zebu  ox  which  is  sculptured  in  the  cave-temples  of 
Ellora,  and  the  seven  pagodas,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  at  Mahnmalaipur,  on  the  Coromandel 
'•<>:i-4.  Thus  we  have  proofs  of  the  high  antiquity  of  this  breed,  of  its  distinctness  at  a  remote  period 
from  the  ordinary  ox,  and  of  its  peculiar  characters  being  what  we  now  see  them. 

The  beautiful  form  and  sleek  appearance  of  the  Brahmin  bulls  particularly  engaged  the  attention 
of  Bishop  Heber.  The  first  which  he  met  with  was  grazing  in  a  green  paddy-field,  and  was  branded 
on  tlir  li  nun-lies  \\  it.li  the  emblem  of  Siva.  This  bull  crossed  the  bishop's  path  tame  and  fearless,  and, 
seeing  some  grass  in  the  hands  of  a  Kuropean,  coolly  walked  up  and  smelt  it.  These -privileged  bulls  are 
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*  Bos  Taurus.     Yar.  Indicus. 
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turned  out  when  calves,  on  certain  solemn  occasions,  by  wealthy  Hindoos,  as  ixvqitatilt-  ortWii 

the  divinity  Siva.     "They  feed,"  the  bishop  observes,  "where  they  choose,  and  devout  persons  take 
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great  delight  in  pampering  them.  They  are  exceeding  pests  in  the  villages  near  Calcutta,  breaking 
into  gardens,  thrusting  their  noses  into  the  stalls  of  fruiterers'  and  poetry-cooks'  shops,  and  helping 
themselves  without  ceremony.  Like  other  petted  animals,  they  are  sometimes  mischievous,  and  are 
said  to  resent  with  a  push  of  their  horns  any  delay  in  gratifying  their  wishes." 

Thevenot,  who  describes  the  zebu  oxen  of  India  as  excellent  both  for  the  saddle  and  draught,  adds 
(hat  some  gallop  as  well  as  a  good  horse,  and  that  they  are  equally  used  for  the  plough  and  for  coaches 
and  chariots.  They  are  harnessed  by  means  of  a  long  yoke  at  the  end  of  a  pole  which  is  placed  on  the 
neck  of  the  two  oxen,  and  the  driver  holds  in  his  hand  the  cord  which  is  attached  to  a  small  double 
cord  passed  through  the  gristle  of  the  nose,  instead  of  a  bit  in  the  mouth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse. 

Olearius  mentions  the  procession  of  an  Indian  prince,  who  was  drawn  in  a  carriage  with  two 
white  oxen,  which  had  the  neck  short,  and  a  hump  between  the  shoulders,  but  which  were  as  lively 


THE    YAK. 


and  active  as  horses.  Heber  states  that  the  Thakoors,  the  nobility  of  the  Rajpoots,  generally  travel  in 
carnages  drawn  by  white  oxen,  whose  horns  they  gild.  Tavernier  observes  :  "  The  two  white  oxen 
which  were  harnessed  to  my  carriage  cost  me  nearly  six  hundred  rupees.  The  reader  need  not  be 
astonished  at  this,  for  they  are  oxen  of  great  strength,  and  which  travel  journeys  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
leagues  a-day,  for  sixty  days,  and  always  on  the  trot.  When  they  have  done  half  their  day's  work 
they  have  two  or  three  balls,  the  size  of  a  penny  loaf,  of  wheaten  flour,  kneaded  with  butter  and  coarse 
sugar  ;  and  in  the  evening  their  ordinary  fare  consists  of  chick-peas  bruised  and  steeped  half  an  hour 
in  water." 

THE  YAK.* 

THIS  animal  is  not  unlike  the  buffalo  in  its  general  form,  but  it  is  of  smaller  size.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  tail  being  furnished  with  full,  flowing  hair,  like  that  of  a  horse,  and  by  a  sort  of  mane  along  the 
neck  and  back  ;  the  hair  of  the  body  is  smooth  and  short  in  summer,  but  it  becomes  thick  and  harsh 
iu  winter;  its  colour  is  black. 

*  Bos  grunniens.     Linna'iis. 
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The  Yak  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and,  when  wild,  is  said  to  be  savage  and  dwng.-n.ns. 
t  is,  perhaps,  the  Poephagus  described  by  ^Elian.  Its  tan1  was  used  from  an  early  pe,-i,,,l  In 
Mongols  and  Tartars,  being  one  of  the  distinguishing  insignia  of  superior  officers.  In  India  "these 
tails  are  mounted  on  ivory  or  silver  handles,  and,  under  the  name  of  chowries,  are  used  to  brush  away 
the  flies.  Elephants  of  state  are  taught  to  carry  a  splendidly-mounted  chowrie  in  their  proboscis,  and 
wave  it  backwards  and  forwards. 

This  animal  may  be  reclaimed  ;  a  domestic  breed  is  therefore  kept  by  the  natives  of  the  range 
tenanted  by  the  yak  in  its  wild  state.  Though  not  large-boned,  they  seem,  from  the  profuse  quantity 
of  hair  with  which  they  are  provided,  to  be  of  great  bulk.  They  have  a  downcast,  heavy  look,  and 
appear,  what  indeed  they  are,  sullen  and  suspicious,  discovering  much  impatience  at  the  near  approach 
of  strangers.  They  do  not  low  loud,  like  the  cattle  in  England,  any  more  than  those  of  Hindostan, 
but  make  a  low,  granting  noise,  scarcely  audible,  and  that  but  seldom,  when  under  some  impression 
of  uneasiness. 

These  cattle  are  pastured  in  the  coldest  parts  of  Thibet,  on  the  short  herbage  peculiar  to  the 
mountains  and  bleak  plains.  The  chain  of  mountains  which  divides  Thibet  from  Bootan,  and  whose 
summits  are  mostly  covered  with  snow,  is  their  favourite  haunt.  In  this  vicinity  the  southern  glens 
afford  them  food  and  shelter  during  the  severity  of  winter  ;  in  milder  seasons  th«  northern  aspect 
is  more  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  admits  a  wider  range. 

They  form  a  very  valuable  property  to  the  tribes  of  itinerant  Tartars,  called  Duckba,  who  live  in 
tents,  and  tend  them  from  place  to  place  ;  at  the  same  time  they  afford  their  herdsmen  an  easy  mode 
of  conveyance,  a  good  covering,  and  wholesome  subsistence.  Never  employed  in  agriculture,  they  are 
extremely  useful  as  beasts  of  burden,  for  they  are  strong,  sure-footed,  and  carry  a  great  weight.  Tents 
and  ropes  are  made  of  their  hair,  and  caps  and  jackets  of  their  skins  for  the  humbler  herdsmen.  The 
care  of  their  keepers  is  rewarded  for  selecting  them  good  pastures,  in  the  abundance  of  rich  milk 
which  they  give,  and  in  the  very  excellent  butter  it  yields.  It  is  their  custom  to  preserve  this  in 
skins  or  bladders,  and  the  air  being  thus  excluded,  it  will  keep  in  this  cold  climate  throughout  the 
year.  Thus,  after  some  time  tending  their  herds,  when  a  sufficient  store  is  accumulated,  it  remains 
only  to  load  their  cattle,  and  drive  them  to  a  proper  market  with  their  own  produce,  which  constitutes 
a  most  material  article  of  commerce  to  the  utmost  verge  of  Tartar  v. 

THE  EUROPEAN  BISON.* 

GREAT  difficulty  has  arisen  in  identifying  this  animal,  from  the  fact  that  there  existed  at  one  time  in 
Europe  and  in  Great  Britain  a  wild  bull  t  whose  remains  are  numerous,  but  which  has  undoubtedly 
become  quite  extinct.  The  European  Bison,  as  found  at  the  present  day,  has  a  very  broad  head  a.id 
arched  forehead  ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  dark  ;  the  hair  on  the  forehead  is  long  and  wavy  ;  and 
under  the  chin  and  breast  it  forms  a  kind  of  beard.  In  the  winter  the  whole  of  the  neck,  hump,  and 
shoulders  are  covered  with  a  long,  dusky-brown  hair,  intermingled  with  a  soft  fur.  The  long  hair  is 
cast  in  the  summer  and  renewed  in  the  winter.  The  tail  is  of  moderate  length,  covered  with  hair, 
and  is  terminated  with  a  long  tuft.  The  females  are  not  so  large  as  the  males,  and  have  not  so  much 
hair  on  their  bodies. 

This  animal  now  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
some  parts  of  the  Caucasus.  The  bison  has  never  been  domesticated,  but  herds  of  these  animal  ha\e 
been  protected  in  certain  localities  in  the  forest  of  Bialowieza,  in  Lithuania,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  The  estimated  number  of  all  the  herds  is  800.  They  feed  on  grass  and  brush- 
wood, and  the  bark  of  young  trees,  especially  the  willow,  poplar,  ash,  and  birch.  They  do  not  attain 
their  full  stature  till  their  sixth  year.  They  are  very  shy,  and  can  only  be  approached  from  the 
leeward,  as  their  smell  is  exceedingly  acute.  When  accidentally  fallen  in  with  they  become  furious,  and 

•  nately  assail  the  intruder.  When  taken  young  they  become  accustomed  to  their  keeper,  but 
their  anger  is  excited  by  the  approach  of  other  persons. 

*  Bos  Bi«m.     Linnicus.  —  Bison  Bonassus.     Dr.  .1.  E.  Gray.—  Bos  Urua.    BoJiUert.—  Bos  Bison  Aurochs.  Lfsson.—  Bi-o.i 
Kuropseus.  Owen. 
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The  late  Emperor  of  Russia  presented  two  specimens  to  the  Zoological  Society.  Though  it  was 
stated  that  the  bisons  had  a  natural  enmity  to  domestic  cattle,  and  that  the  young  obstinately  refused 
to  be  suckled  by  the  domestic  cow,  the  calves  thus  sent  were  suckled  by  a  cow  in  the  Regent's  Park 
Gardens,  and  became  very  speedily  attached  to  her.  Unfortunately,  they  died  a  few  months  after  their 
arrival  in  this  country.  A  very  fine  specimen  was  presented  by  the  Emperor  to  the  British  Museum, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  that  collection. 

TUB  AMERICAN  BISON.* 

THE  specific  difference  of  this  animal  is  marked  by  its  having  fifteen  ribs  on  each  side,  while  the 
European  bison  has  fourteen  pair,  and  the  common  ox  only  thirteen.     The  contour  of  the  skull  has 
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much  in  common  with  the  European  species,  but  its  development,  and,  indeed,  that  of  the  whole  frame, 
is  much  inferior  in  the  female. 

The  American  male  bison,  when  at  its  full  size,  is  said  to  weigh  2,000  Ibs.,  though  twelve  or 
fourteen  cwt.  is  considered  a  good  weight  in  the  fur  countries.  Sir  John  Richardson  gives  8|  feet 
as  its  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  20  inches,  and  upwards  of  6  feet  as  its  height  at  the  fore 
quarters.  The  head  is  very  large  and  carried  low  ;  the  eyes  are  small,  black,  and  piercing ;  the  horns 
are  short,  small,  sharp,  set  far  apart,  for  the  forehead  is  very  broad,  and  directed  outwards  and 
backwards,  so  as  to  be  nearly  erect,  with  a  slight  curve  towards  the  outward-pointing  tips.  The 
hump  is  not  a  mere  lump  of  fatty  secretion,  like  that  of  the  zebu,  but  exists  exclusive  of  a  deposit  of 
fat,  which  varies  much  in  quantity,  of  the  strong  muscles  attached  to  the  highly -developed  spiuous 
processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebra,  forming  fit  machinery  for  the  support  and 
movement  of  the  enormous  head.  The  chest  is  broad  and  the  legs  are  strong ;  the  hind  parts  are 
narrow,  and  have  a  comparatively  weak  appearance.  The  tail  is  clothed  with  short,  fur-like  hair, 
with  a  long,  straight,  coarse,  blackish-brown  tuft  at  the  end.  In  winter  the  whole  body  is  covered 
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*  Bos  Americanus.     Gmelin. 
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with  long,  shaggv  hair,  which  in  summer  falls  off,  leaving  the  blackish-wrinkled  skin  exposed,  except 
on  the  forehead,  hump,  fore  quarters,  under  jaw,  and  throat,  where  the  hair  is  very  long  and  shaggy, 
and  mixed  with  much  wool.  Catesby  states  that  on  the  forehead  of  a  bull  the  hair  is  a  foot  long, 
thick,  and  frizzled,  and  of  a  dusky-black  colour ;  that  the  length  of  this  hair  hanging  over  their  eyos 
impedes  their  flight,  and  is  frequently  the  cause  of  their  destruction  ;  but  that  this  obstruction  of  sight 
is  in  some  measure  obviated  by  their  good  noses,  which  are  no  small  safeguard  to  them.  "  A  bull," 
says  he,  "  in  summer,  with  his  body  bare  and  his  head  muffled  with  long  hair,  makes  a  very  formidable 
appearance.  In  summer  the  general  colour  of  the  hair  is  between  dark -umber  and  liver-brown,  and 
lustrous.  The  tips  of  the  hair,  as  it  lengthens  in  winter,  are  paler,  and  before  it  is  shed  in  summer 
much  of  it  becomes  of  a  pale  dull  yellowish-brown..  In  the  female  the  head  is  smaller,  and  the  hair 
on  the  fore  parts  is  not  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  male."  These  animals,  it  should  be  observed,  are  often 
called  "  buffaloes." 

Congregating  in.  vast  herds,  the  bisons  are  said  to  cover  the  wide-extended  savannahs  of  the  more 
southern  districts  of  the  north  for  miles  in  extent.  According  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  "  such  was  their 
multitude  as  they  crossed  the  water,  that  although  the  river,  including  an  island  over  which  they 
passed,  was  a  mile  in  length,  the  herd  stretched,  as  thick  as  they  could  swim,  completely  from  the  one 
side  to  the  other."  On  another  occasion,  they  say,.  "  If  it  be  not  impossible  to  calculate  the  moving 
multitude  which  darkened  the  whole  plains,  we  are  convinced  that  2.0,000  would  be  no  exaggerated 
number."  Catesby,  after  stating  that  they  ranged  in  droves,  feeding  on  the  open  savannahs  morning 
and1  evening,  says,  that,  in  the  sultry  time  of  the  clay,  they  retire  to  shady  rivulets,  and  streams  of  clear 
water  girding  through  thickets  of  tall  canes.  Dr.  James  states  thai,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  countless 
thousands  were  seen  coming  in.  from  every  quarter  to  the  stagnant  pools ;  and  in  another  place  he  says 
that  their  paths  are  as  frequent,  and)  almost  as  conspicuous,  as  the  roads  in  the  most  populous  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  lamented  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  the  account  of  his  first  voyage,  after  stating  that  the  Stone 
Indians  are  so  expert  with  their  bow  and  arrow  that  they  can  strike  a  very  small  object  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  shoot  with  sufficient  force  to  pierce  through  the  body  of  a  buffalo  or  bison  when 
near,  thus  describes  a  "  buffalo  pound  : " — 

"It  was  a  fenced,  circular  space,  of  about  100  yards  in  diameter;  the  entrance  was  banked  up  with 
snow  to  a  sufficient  height  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  animals  that  once  have  entered.  For  about  a 
mile  on  each  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  pound,  stakes  were  driven  into  the  ground  at  nearly  equal 
distances  of  about  twenty  yards ;  these  were  intended  to  represent  men,  and  to  deter  the  animals  from 
attempting  to  break  out  on.  either  side.  Within  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  pound,  branches  of  trees 
were  placed  between  these  stakes  to  screen  the  Indians,  who  lie  down  behind  them  to  await  the 
approach  of  the  buffalo.  The  principal  dexterity  in  this  species  of  chase  is  shown  by  the  horsemen, 
who  have  to  manoeuvre  round  the  herd  in  the  plains,  so  as  to  urge  them  to  enter  the  roadway,  which  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  they  raise  loud  shouts,  and 
pressing  close  upon  the  animals,  so  terrify  them,  that  they  rush  heedlessl}-  forward  towards  the  snare. 
When  they  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  men  who  are  lying  in  ambush,  they  also  rise,  and  increase  the 
consternation  by  violent  shouting  and  firing  guns.  The  affrighted  beasts,  having  no  alternative,  run 
directly  to  the  pound,  where  they  are  quickly  dispatched,  either  with  an  arrow  or  a  gun.  There  was  a 
tree  in  the  centre  of  the  pound,  on  which  the  Indians  had  hung  strips  of  buffalo  flesh  and  pieces  of 
cloth,  as  tributary  or  grateful  efferings  to  the  Great  Master  of  Life  ;  and  we  were  told  that  they 
occasionally  place  a  man  in  the  tree  to  sing  to  the  presiding  spirit  as  the  buffaloes  are  advancing,  who 
must  keep  his  station  until  the  whole  that  have  entered  are  killed." 

Sir  John  thus  proceeds  : — "  Other  modes  of  killing  the  buffalo  are  practised  by  the  Indians  with 
success ;  of  these,  the  hunting  them  on  horseback  requires  most  dexterity.  An  expert  hunter,  when 
well  mounted,  dashes  at  the  herd,  and  chooses  an  individual,  which  he  endeavours  to  separate  from  the 
rest.  If  he  succeeds,  he  tries  to  keep  him  apart  by  the  proper  management  of  his  horse,  though  going 
at  full  speed.  Whenever  he  can  get  sufficiently  near  for  a  ball  to  penetrate  the  beast's  hide  he  tiros, 
and  seldom  fails  of  bringing  the  animal  down,  though,  of  course,  he  cannot  rest  the  piece  against  the 
shoulder,  or  take  a  deliberate  aim.  On  this  service  the  hunter  is  often  exposed  to  considerable 
danger  from  the  fall  of  his  horse  in  the  numerous  holes  which  the  badgers  make  in  these  plains,  and 
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also  from  the  rage  of  the  buffalo,  which,  when  closely  pressed,  often  turns  .suddenly,  and,  rushing 
furiously  on  the  horse,  frequently  succeeds  in  wounding  it,  nr  dismounting  the;  rider.  \Vliem-\er  the 
animal  shows  this  disposition,  which  the  experienced  hunter  will  readily  perceive,  he  immediately  pulls 
up  his  horse  and  goes  off  in  another  direction, 

"When  the  buffaloes  are  on  their  guard,  horses  cannot  be  used  in  approaching  them  :  but  th>. 
hunter  dismounts  at  some  distance,  and  crawls  in  the  snow  towards  the  herd,  pushing  his  gun  before 
him.  If  the  buffaloes  happen  to  look  towards  him,  he  stops,  and  keeps  quite  motionless,  until  their 
eyes  are  turned  in  another  direction  ;  by  this  cautious  proceeding  a  skilful  person  will  get  so  near  as 
to  be  able  to  kill  two  or  three  out  of  the  herd.  It  will  easily  be  imagined  this  service  cannot  be  very 
agreeable  when  the  thermometer  stands  30°  or  40°  below  zero,  which  sometimes  happen*  in.  this 
country." 

At  other  times  a  great  number  of  men  divide  and  form  a  vast  square.  Each  band1  sets,  fire  to 
the  dry  grass  of  the  savannah  where  the  herds  are  feeding.  When  the  affrighted  beasts  perceive- the 
fire  approaching  on  all  sides,  they  retire  in  confusion  to  the  centre  of  the  square,  when,  the  bands  close 
upon  them  and  kill  them  as  they  are  huddled  together  in  heaps,  without  hazard.  1,500  or  2,000 
beeves  have  been  given  as  the  produce  of  such  an  expedition. 

According  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  the  bisons  are  less  wary  when  they  are  assembled  together  in 
numbers,  and  they  will  then  often  blindly  follow  their  leaders,  regardless  of,  or  trampling  down, 
.the  hunters  posted  in  their  way.  Though  the  gait  of  these  animals  may  appear  heavy  and.  awkward, 
they  have  no  great  difficulty  in  overtaking  the  fleetest  runner;  and  Sir  John  gives  tli£  following 
account  of  the  determined  violence  with  which  a  wounded,  bison  assails  his  enemy  :  "  While  I  resided 
at  Carleton  House  an  accident  of  this  kind  occurred.  Mr.  Finnan  M'Donald,  one  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  clerks,  was  descending  the  Saskatchewan  in  a  boat,  and  one  evening,,  having  pitched 
his  tent  for  the  night,  he  went  out  in  the  dusk  to  look  for  game.  It  had  become  nearly  dark  when  he 
fired  at  a  bison  bull  which  was  galloping  over  a  small  eminence,  and,  as  he  was  hastening  forward  to 
see  if  his  shot  had  taken  effect,  the  wounded  beast  made  a  rush  at  him.  He  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  seize  the  animal  by  the  long  hair  on.  its  forehead,  as  it  struck  him  on  the  side  with  its  horn,  and, 
being  a  remarkably  tall  and  powerful  man,  a  struggle  ensued,  which  continued  till  his  wrist  was 
severely  sprained  and  his  aim  was  rendered  powerless ;  he  then  fell,  and,  after  receiving  two  or  three 
blows,  became  senseless.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  found  by  his  companions  lying  bathed  in 
blood,  being  gored  in  several  places,  and  the  bison  was  couched  beside  him,  apparently  waiting  to 
renew  the  attack,  had  he  shown  any  signs  of  life.  Mr.  M'Donald  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  injuries  he  received,  but  died  a  few  months  afterwards.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
mentioned  of  the  tenaciousness  with  which  this  animal  pursues  its  revenge  ;  and  I  have  been  told  of 
a  hunter  having  been  detained  for  many  hours  in  a  tree  by  an  old  bull  which  had  taken  its  post  below 
to  watch  him.  When-  it  contends  with  a  dog,  it  strikes  violently  with  its  fore  feet,  and  in  that  way 
proves  more  than  a  match  for  an  English  bull-dog." 

Few  animals  minister  more  largely  to  the  wimts,  and  even  the  comforts,  of  man,  than  the 
American  bison.  Catlin  says  :  "  There  are,  by  a;  fair  cakmlation,  more  than  300,000  Indians  who  are 
now  subsisting  on  the  flesh  of  the  buffaloes,  and  by  these  animals  supplied  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life 
which  they  desire,  as  they  know  of  none  others.  The  flesh  of  a  bison  in  good  condition  is  very  juicy 
and  well-flavoured,  much  resembling  that  of  well-fed  beef."  Others  describe  it  as  Bearing  the  same 
relation  to  common  beef  that  venison  bears  to  mutton.  The  tongue,  when  well  cured,  is  said  *o 
surpass  that  of  the  common  ox,  as  a  reli«h.  All  travellers  concur  in  praising  the  hump  as  rieli, 
savoury,  tender,  and  delicious.  This  is  the  fleshy  part  that  covers  the  long,  spinous  processes  of  the 
anterior  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is  called  "  bos"  by  the  Canadian  voyagers,  and  "  wig"  by  the  Orkney 
men  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Sir  John  Richardson,  to  whom  we  owe  the  fact, 
says  al.so  that  much  of  the  pemmican  used  by  the  voyagers  attached  to  the  fur  companies  is  made  of 
bison  meat,  procured  at  their  posts  on  the  Red  River  and  Saskatchewan,  and  that  one  bison  cow  in 
good  condition  furnishes  dried  meat  and  fat  enough  to  make  a  bag  of  pemmiean  weighing  I"1  U>-. 

A  great  quantity  of  tallow  is  yielded  by  the  fat  bulls.  I)u  Prat/  slates  that  ].~>ll]l,s.  have,  been 
procured  from  a  single  beast.  Pennant  says  that  these  overfed  animals  usua'ly  become  the  prey  of 
wolves,  for,  by  reason  of  their  great  imwieldiness,  they  cannot  keep  up  with  the  herd.  As  to  their 
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sagacity  in  defending  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  their  fierce  persecutors,  he  adds,  on  tlie 
authority  of  Du  Pratz  :  "  When  they  scent  the  approach  of  a  drove  of  these  ravenous  creatures,  the 
herd  flings  itself  into  the  form  of  a  circle ;  the  weakest  keep  in  the  middle,  the  strongest  are  ranged 
on  the  outside,  presenting  to  the  enemy  an  impenetrable  front  of  horns ;  should  they  be  taken  by 
surprise,  and  have  recourse  to  flight,  numbers  of  the  fattest  or  the  weakest  are  sure  to  perish."  Sir 
John  Richardson,  however,  speaking  of  the  numerous  wolves  on  the  sandy  plains,  which,  lying  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extend  from  the  sources  of  the  Peace  and  Saskatchewan  rivers 
towards  the  Missouri,  says  that  there  bands  of  them  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  buffalo  herds,  and  prey 
on  the  sick  and  straggling  calves,  but  that  they  do  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  venture  to  attack 
the  full-grown  animal.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  adds,  that  the  hunters  informed  him  that  they  often  saw 
wolves  walking  through  a  herd  of  bulls  without  exciting  the  least  alarm,  and  that  the  marksmen, 
when  they  crawl  towards  a  bison  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  it,  occasionally  wear  a  cap  with  two  ears 
in  imitation  of  the  head  of  a  wolf,  knowing  from  experience  that  they  will  be  suffered  to  approach 
nearer  in  that  guise. 
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Nor  are  the  benefits  derived  from  the  bison  restricted  to  the  flesh  and  the  tallow.  Sir  John 
Richardson  states  that  the  wool  has  been  manufactured  in  England,  into  a  remarkably  fine  and 
beautiful  cloth  ;  and  that,  in  the  colony  of  Osnaboyna,  in  the  Red  River,  a  warm  and  durable 
coarse  cloth  is  formed  from  it.  According  to  Catesby,  the  hide,  which  is  too  heavy  for  the  strongest 
man  to  lift  from  the  ground,  is  very  valuable,  and  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  He  says  that  the 
Indians  make  their  moccasins  of  it,  but  that,  from  its  w'eight,  it  is  not  often  used  for  clothing. 
Purchas  relates  that,  in  old  times,  the  best  targets  were  made  of  it.  The  horns  of  the  bison  are 
made  into  powder  flasks.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  bison,  recently  shot  in  the  prairies  by  the  Hon. 
Grantley  Berkley,  may  be  seen  in  the  window  of  the  Field  office,  in  the  Strand. 

THE  BUFFALO.* 

THE  following  are  the  characteristics  of  this  animal  : — Forehead  convex,  rounded  ;  horns,  large, 
flattened  at  the  base,  black  on  the  plane  of  the  face,,  bent  down  and  recurved  at  the  tip  ;  ears  quite 
half  the  length  of  the  head,  slightly  ciliated  ;  .fur  rough,  irregular,  bristly,  often  very  far  apart,  on  the 
face  before  the  eyes  two-rowed. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  who  has  given  us  much  information  as  to  the  Indian  buffaloes,  says  :  "  The  bhainsa, 
or  tame  buffalo,  is  universal  in  India.     The  arna,  or  wild  buffalo,  inhabits  the  margins,  rather  than 
*  Bos  Buffalu?.     B.  bubalus.     Linnams.— Children  :     Buffle,  French  ;  and  Bttffel,  German. 
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tlie  interior  of  primeval  forests.  They  never  ascend  the  mountains,  and  adhere,  like  the  rhinoceros,  to 
the  most  swampy  sites  of  the  district  they  inhabit.  There  is  no  animal  upon  which  ages  of  domes 
ticity  have  made  so  small  an  impression  as  the  buffalo,  the  tame  being  still  most  clearly  referrible  to  the 
wild  ones  at  present  frequenting  all  the  great  swampy  jungles  of  India.  In  this  wilderness,  as  in  the 
cow-house,  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  long  (ntaeroCNttt)  and  curved-horned  (ejrirocerua) 
buffaloes." 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  in  the  Dessa  Gilang,  was  herding  some  buffaloes  in 
a  wood,  not  far  from  the  village,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  seized  and  dragged  away  by  a  tiger.  At  the 
cries  of  anguish  uttered  by  the  boy  two  buffaloes  immediately  came  running  up,  one  of  which  attacked 
the  tiger  with  such  success  that  he  released  the  boy  and  seized  the  buffalo  above  the  knee-joint  ;  on 
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which  a  short  fight  ensued  between  the  buffalo  and  tiger,  which  ended  in.  the  flight  of  the  latter.  In 
the  meantime,  the  other  buffalo  had  placed  himself  above  the  body  of  the  boy,  which  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  it  entirely,  and  to  protect  it  against  a  second  attack  of  the  tiger. 
The  life  of  the  boy,  although  he  was  severely  wounded  by  the  tiger  on  the  right  thigh  bone,  was  not 
despaired  of  when  the  account  of  this  extraordinary  conflict  was  given.  The  peculiar  attachment 
which  the  two  buffaloes  showed  to  the  boy  is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  generally  the  young 
natives  who  take  charge  of  the  pasturage  of  these  animals  bestow  great  attention  on  one  or  more  of 
the  flock,  that  they  commonly  remain  in  their  vicinity,  and  sometimes  pass  a  large  portion  of  the  day 
on  their  backs.  Buffaloes,  however,  often  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  the  tiger  and  the  jaguar. 

"The  arna,"   says   Mr.    Hodgson,    "produces  one   or  two  young  in  summer.     It  lives  in  large 
herds,  but,  in  the  season  of  rutting,  the  males  lead  off'  and  appropriate  several  females,  with  which 
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they  form  large  herds  for  the  time.  The  wild  buffalo  is  fully  one-third  larger  than  the  largest  tame 
bivccls,  measuring  ten  and  a  half  feet  from  snout  to  vent,  and  six,  or  six  and  a  half  feet  high  at  the 
shoulders,  and  is  of  such  power  and  vigour  as  by  his  charge  frequently  to  prostrate  a  well-sized 
elephant.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  uniform  shortness  of  the  tail,  which  does  not  extend  lower  than 
the  hock  ;  for  the  tufts,  which  cover  the  forehead  and  knees  ;  and,  lastly,  for  the  great  size  of  its  horns. 
They  are  uniformly  in  liigh  condition,  so  unlike  the  leanness  and  angularity  of  the  domestic  buffalo, 
even  at  its  best." 

THE  CAPE  BUFFALO* 

THIS  ferocious  animal  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  associating  generally  in  troops,  and  frequenting  the 
watered  glens  and  ravines  among  the  hills.  Like  the  common  buffalo,  it  is  fond  of  wallowing  in 
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pools  or  swamps,  where  it  sometimes  passes  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Its  temper  is  depicted  in  its 
lowering  eye,  and  the  malevolent  expression  of  the  countenance,  to  which  the  position  of  the  horns, 
overshadowing  its  fiery  eyes,  not  a  little  contributes.  These  weapons  form  at  their  base  a  solid,  rugged 
mass,  covering  the  forehead,  from  which  they  bend  downwards,  and  somewhat  outwards,  gradually 
diminishing  to  the  points,  which  suddenly  curve  upwards.  The  distance  between  the  points  of  the  horns 
is  frequently  five  feet,  but  the  rugose  massive  base  of  each  is  in  contact,  forming  an  impenetrable 
helmet ;  their  colour  is  black.  The  ears  are  a  foot  in  length,  pendent,  and  in  a  great  measure  defended 
by  the  horns  ;  yet  it  is  observed  that  they  are  always  torn  and  jagged,  either  from  the  wounds  received 
in  combat  with  each  other,  or  from  the  lacerations  of  thorns  and  spines — these  animals  continually 
forcing  their  way  through  the  dense  thickets.  Though  not  taller  than  the  ordinary  ox,  the  Cape 
buffalo  is  a  far  stouter,  heavier,  and  more  powerful  beast. 

N 
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Another  genus*  is  thus  described  :— Horns  depressed  at  the  bus,.,  dinvied  outwards,  posh-rim-  „„ 
the  hinder  ridge  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  is  often  very  pro.,,  incut,  recurved  ut  tlie  tips;  withers  hi-d, 
keeled,  supported  by  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebra,  and  suddenly  lower  behind.  There 
are  three  species,  which  Professor  Lundevall  regards  as  sub-varieties  of  a  ninety  of  th,-  common  bull. 
We  can  only  touch  on  one  of  the  species. 

THE   GAYAL.f 

Tins  animal  is  nearly  the  size  and  the  shape  of  an  English  bull.  It  has  no  uiauc  nor  hump,  but  a 
considerable  elevation  over  the  withers.  The  tail  is  short ;  the  body  is  covered  with  a  tolerable  coat 
of  straight,  dark-browu  hair;  on  the  belly  it  is  lighter  coloured ;  and  the  legs  and  face  are  sometimes 
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v.-liiie.  Its  cry  i.s  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  buffalo.  Tin;  gayal  is  found  wild  in  the  range  <-r 
mountains  that  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  provinces  of  Aracan,  Chittagong,  Tippera,  and  .Sillict. 
Tlie  Lunetas,  a  race  of  people  inhabiting  the  hills  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Chittagoiig,  Lave 
In-rds  of  them  in  a  domesticated  state. 

A  sub-tribe^  of  the  tribe  liovina,  and  family  bouida',  now  comes  In-fore  us,  including  the  Common 
Sheep,  and  allied  species.  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  thus  describes  this  family  :— Forehead  flat  or  concave. 
The  horns  are  more  or  less  spiral,  more  wide  than  deep  at  the  base,  and  slightly  annulated  in  front.  Tlie 
females  are  often  hornless.  The  skull  has  a  more  or  less  deep-rounded  snborbital  pit,  without  any 
fissure;  the  masseteric  ridge  ascending  high  before  the  orbit;  the  auditory  bul'.a  small;  the  Uui- 
occipital  flat,  more  or  less  expanded  anteriorly  by  the  extension  of  the  anterior  pair  of  tubercles,  the 
posterior  ones  small ;  the  cutting  teeth  are  nearly  equal-sized  and  shelving,  and  there  are  no  supple- 
mental lobes  to  tlie  grinders.  The  hoofs  are  triangular,  and,  being  shallow  behind,  they  have  distinct 
interdigital  fossie.  -Males  emitting  no  stench. 
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THE  MOUFLOX* 

UNDER  the  general  name  of  Mouflon  many  kinds  of  wild  sheep  have  boon  included,  and  tlio  term  is 
likewise  used  with  a  more  restricted  application,  to  indicate  particular  species.  Thus,  wo  have  the 
moutlon  of  Corsica  and  the  mouflou  of  America,  besides  others. 

The  ruffled  mouflon  has  been  particularly  described  by  M.  J.  G.  St.  Hilaire  ;  it  was  brought 
from  Egypt  by  his  father.  The  most  singular  character  presented  by  it,  and  which  obtained  for  it  the 
French  name  of  Moi'flon  a  manchettes,  was  the  long  hairs  which  garnish  the  anterior  parts  of  its  body 
and  legs.  Hairs  from  six  to  seven  inches  long  sprang  from  the  three  lower  quarters  of  the  thigh,  as 
far  as  the  shank,  on  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  external  sides,  and  hung  down  as  far  as  the  middle  o! 
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the  shank,  thus  forming  a  very  remarkable  kind  of  ornamental  uppmdage.  Resides  this,  a  tuft  of 
long  hairs,  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length,  rose  from  each  side,  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ;  and  a 
little  below  this  commenced  a  band  of  hairs,  running  along  the  medial  line,  wlnYh  was  continued  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  where  it  was  divided  into  two  braiu-lnr.,  which  terminated  near  the  articu- 
lation of  the  tibia  with  the  thigh.  A  little  below  the  place  v.liere  they  bmircaied,  Iliese  hairs  were 
from  a  foot  to  thirteen  inches  long  ;  but  towards  the  extremity  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  they  were 
much  shorter,  not  exceeding  six  inches.  Their  colour  was  generally  (lie  same  as  that  of  the  body — a 
line  reddish-yellow — but  those  which  were  placed  near  the  anterior  side  of  the  thigh  and  shank  were 
brownish,  and  a  line  of  the  latter  colour  was  observable  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck.  We  give, 
also,  an  engraving  of  the  Aoiuladt  of  the  Moors  of  Uarbary  and  the  Kebsch  of  the  Arabians,  which  is 
a  native  of  North  Africa. 


'   ".1    trapUphus.     Tho  Bcnrclcel  Arg.ili.     Hamillnn.—  Mouflou  (VAfriquo.     GcolTroy. 
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THE  FAT-TAILED  SHEEP.* 

I\  Egypt  and  Syria  there  is  a  strange  variety  of  sheep,  with  a  long  tail,  which  sometimes  trails  on  the 
ground,  and  has  even  been  seen,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  sustained  by  a  little  cart.  In  the 
Egyptian  animals  the  tail  is  broad  throughout,  but  in  the  Syrian  it  narrows  to  a  point.  The  ordinary 
weight  of  the  tail  is  fifteen  pounds,  but,  in  some  of  the  larger  kinds,  well  fattened,  the  tail  will  weigh 
seventy,  eighty,  or  even  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This  caudal  deposit  of  fat  is  oleaginous,  being  of 
a  consistence  between  fat  and  marrow,  and  is  often  used  in  the  place  of  butter. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP.f 

THESE  aninlals  inhabit  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  of  North  America,  from  whence  they  derive  their 
name.  They  also  frequent  the  elevated  and  craggy  ridges  with  which  the  country  between  the  great 
mountain  range  and  the  Pacific  is  intersected ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  advanced  further  to  the 
eastward  than  the  declivity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  nor  are  the}'  found  in  any  of  the  hilly  tracts 
nearer  to  Hudson's  T'av. 
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They  collect  in  flocks,  consisting  of  from  three  to  thirty.  In  the  retired  parts  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  hunters  have  seldom  penetrated,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  approaching  them,  exhibiting,  as 
they  do,  the  simplicity  of  character  so  remarkable  in  the  domestic  species.  JJut,  where  they  have  often 
been  fired  at,  they  are  exceedingly  wild,  alarm  their  companions  on  the  approach  of  danger  by  a  hissing 
noise,  and  scale  the  rocks  with  an  agility  and  a  speed  which  baffle  pursuit.  Their  favourite  feeding- 
plaees  are  grassy  knolls,  skirted  by  craggy  rocks,  to  which  they  can  retreat  when  followed  by  dogs  or 
wolves.  They  are  accustomed  to  pay  daily  visits  to  certain  caves  in  the  slaty  roeks  that  arc  encrusted 
with  a  saline  efflorescence,  of  which  they  arc  fond.  The  horns  sometimes  grow  to  an  enormous  size. 
The  Hesh  of  this  si p  is  s;iid  to  be  quite  delicious  when  it  is  in  season. 

DOMESTIC   SHEEP. 

TIIK   most  ancient  records  of  our  race,  both  sacred   and  pMane,  tell  us  of  the  sheep  as  already  all 
domesticated  for  the   food  and  clothing  of  man;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  both"  the 
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Scythians   <>t'  the  elevated  plains  of   Inner   Asiii,   who,  aeeordinj,'    to    Herodotus,    obtained  felt,    and, 
according  to  Strabo,  food  for  thoir  flocks,  anil  tin-  patriarchal  shepherds  of  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
the  earliest  instances  of  pastoral  life — dwelt  in  that  part  of  the  earth  where  the  wild  argivli*  utill 
exists  in  the  greatest  numbers. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  wholly  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people.  Jlenee,  with  many 
references  to  such  a  life,  their  pastures  are  deserlbed  as  "  clothed  with  flocks."  The  course  of  I  lie 
diffusion  of  domesticated  races  from  the  Asiatic  centre,  where  history  points  to  the  beginning  of 
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ral    life,  may    easily    be    traced   OS  classical    authors    ol'   <!  recce   and    Jiolnc. 

iiflirms  that  sheep-hrecdiiif,'  had  extended  to  Northern  Africa:  and  thai,  ill  his  time,  tile  dry  and  hot, 
climate  of  .Kthiopin  exercised  the  same  influence  on  the  <;rowth  of  wool  as  at  the  present  day.  lie 
expressly  Bays:  "  The  .  Kthiopiali  slice] >  were  small,  and,  instead  ofhciii;,'  woolly,  were  hairy,  like  gOate." 
That  domesticated  shee]»  were  numerous  in  Northern  Africa  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  m-iy  be  inferred 
from  his  de  eribin^'  Lyliia  as  "abounding  in  flocks."  t  Of  flocks,  Thrace  is  culled  "the  mother,"  by 
Homer:  and  this  is  the  earliest  iveord  of  the  d estio  sheep  in  Europe.  l-'i-oin  that  country  we 
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may  trace  them  to  Thessaly,  and  thence  to  Greece,  where  they  were  so  generally  and  successfully 
ivared  and  tended,  that  Arcadia  became  the  scene  of  all  that  the  poets  could  imagine  or  describe  as 
beautiful  in  pastoral  life.  Here,  as  was  feigned,  Pan,  the  god  of  Arcadia,  was  born  ;  and  to  follow  his 
\\orship  from  Greece  to  the  colonies  .settled  in  Italy  and  Spain,  is  to  trace  the  diffusion  of  the  domesti- 
cated ilocks  and  the  pastoral  people  over  whom  Pan  was  considered  to  preside.  Varro  speaks  of  the 
custom  of  the  Athenian  shepherds  of  covering  their  sheep  with  skins,  in  order  to  improve  the  fleece  ; 
and  the  cynic  Diogenes,  alluding  to  a  similar  practice  among  the  shepherds  of  Megaris,  whose  children 
were  allowed  to  run  about  naked,  says,  "he  would  rather  be  the  ram  than  the  son  of  a  Megarcnsian. ' 

From  Spain  and  Italy  the  breeding  of  sheep  extended  into  Germany  and  Gaul. 

The  period  at  which  the  sheep  was  introduced  to  our  island  cannot  be  determined.  It  appears  to 
have  existed  in  England  prior  to  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  them  in 
their  accounts  of  the  productions  of  this  ultima  Thide.  But  as  the  Britons  of  Kent  had  long 
traded  with  the  Gauls,  who,  we  know,  possessed  sheep,  and  used  at  an  early  period  a  sort  of  felted 
cloth,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  flocks  tenanted  the  hills  of  our  country  long  before  the  arrival 
of  Julius  Ctesar. 

The  proof  is  positive,  however,  of  the  antiquity  of  sheep  in  the  British  Islands,  though  we  can 
scarcely  determine  whether  they  were  domesticated  or  not.  Boethius  describes  a  wild  breed  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Kilda,  exceeding  the  largest  goat  in  size,  with  heavy,  massive  horns,  longer  than  those  of 
an  ox,  and  as  bulky,  and  with  a  tail  hanging  to  the  ground.  Skulls  of  sheep,  apparently  belonging  to 
this  race,  occur  in  peat-bogs.  Pennant  remarks,  that  such  an  animal  as  Boethius  describes  is  figured 
on  a  bas-relief  taken  out  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  near  Glasgow. 

Wool  has  been  regarded,  from  the  earliest  times  of  English  history,  as  our  great  national  ru\v 
material  for  woven  goods.  The  mother  of  Alfred  the  Great  is  described,  like  the  virtuous  woman  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  as  diligently  occupied  in  spinning  wool.  An  old  chronicler  says  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  "He  sette  his  sons  to  schole,  his  doughtershe  sette  to  woll-werke."  As  to  Edward  III.,  Fuller 
quaintly  relates  : — "  The  king  and  state  began  now  to  grow  sensible  of  the  great  gain  the  Netherlands 
got  by  our  English  wool  :  in  memory  whereof,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  not  long  after,  instituted  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ;  wherein,  indeed,  the  fleece  was  ours,  the  ijolden  their' s — so  vast  their 
emolument  by  the  trade  of  clothing.  Chir  king,  therefore,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  reduce  the  trade  I" 
his  own  country,  who,  as  yet,  were  ignorant  of  that  art,  as  knowing  no  more  what  to  do  with  their 
wool  thau  the  sheep  that  wear  it,  as  to  any  artificial  and  curious  drapery — their  best  clothes  being  no 
better  than  friezes,  such  their  coarseness  for  want  of  skill  in  their  making."  In  the  same  style,  Fuller 
describes  the  expedients  adopted  and  their  success  : — "  Persuaded  with  the  premisses,  many  Dutch 
servants  leave  their  masters,  and  make  over  for  England.  Their  departure  thence  (being  picked  here 
and  there)  made  no  sensible  vacuity  ;  but  their  meeting  here  all  together  amounted  to  a  considerable 
fulness.  With  themselves,  they  brought  over  their  trade  and  their  tools — namely,  such  as  could  not 
be  as  conveniently  made  in  England.  Happy  the  yeoman's  house  into  which  one  of  these  Dutchmen  did 
enter,  bringing  industry  and  wealth  along  with  them  !  Such  who  came  in  strangers  within  their  doors 
si  PI  in  after  went  out  bridegrooms,  and  returned  sons-in-law,  having  married  the  daughters  of  their  land- 
lords who  first  entertained  them.  Yea,  those  yeomen,  in  whose  houses  they  harboured,  soon  proceeded 
gentlemen,  gaining  great  estates  to  themselves,  arms  and  worship  to  their  estates." 

Dyer  says,  in  his  once  well-known  poem,  "  The  Fleece  :" — 

"  If  tliy  farm  extends 
Near  Cotswohl  Downs  — 
Regard  this  sort,  and  hence  thy  sire  of  lambs  select." 

These  sheep  appear  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  cots  or  sheds  in  which  they  were  housed  either  a; 
iiight  or  during  the  winter  ;  and  the  wolds,  or  open,  hilly  grounds,  in  which  they  were  pastured  in  the 
summer.  This  mode  of  protecting  sheep  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  former  period,  generally  practised 
in  the  contiguous  counties  of  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  and  Worcestershire.  It  was  not  always, 
however,  that  a  rude  kind  of  protection  was  afforded;  for  these  cots,  according  to  Camden,  were  long 
ranges  of  buildings,  three  or  four  storeys  high,  with  low  ceilings,  and  with  a  slope  at  one  end  of  each 
floor  reaching  to  the  next,  and  by  which  the  sheep  were  enabled  to  ascend  to  the  topmost  one. 

Stowe,  in  his  "  Chronicle,"  has  the  following  passage  : — "  Shepe  transported  into  Spain. — In  this 
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yere,  King  Edward  IV.  gave  a  license  to  pass  over  certain  Cotswold  shepe  into  Spain,  by  reason  where,,!' 
it  has  come  to  pass  at  this  day,  that  the  staple  of  the  wools  of  Spain,  except  at  Baydcs  (Bruges),  in 
Flanders,  is  so  great,  that  our  staple  is  not  comparable  to  it." 

The  old  chronicler  is,  however,  in  error,  when  he  attributes  any  change  in  the  breed  of  Spanish 
sheep  to  the  animals  thus  imported.  They  were  long  wools  and  long-woolled  sheep  that  were  sent  to 
Spain,  not  designed  to  mingle  with  and  improve  the  wool,  or  the  breed  of  the  migrating  sheep  of  Spain, 
but  to  form  a  lighter  serge-like  fabric.  The  greater  part,  or  the.  whole  of  the  wool  that  was  exported 
from  Great  Britain  at  that  time,  and  for  centuries  before,  was  long  wool  ;  and  (lie  ( 'otswold  sheep  were 
then,  as  now,  long-woolled. 

In  one  of  Draytou's  singular  and  beautiful  poems,  published  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  lie 
represents  "  Cotswold  "  as  "  King  of  the  Shepherds,"  and  thus  speaks  of  him  : — 

"  T  whom  Sarum's  plaine  gives  place,  though  famous  for  its  flocks, 
Yet  hardly  doth  she  tythe  our  Cotswold's  wealthy  locks  ; 
The  Leinster  him  exceed  in  fineness  of  her  ore, 
Yet  quite  he  puts  her  down  for  his  abundant  store." 

Thus,  the  poet  states  that  the  Leinster,  or  Leorninster  ore  (wool  as  precious  as  ore)  was  at  that  time 
finer  than  the  Cotswold,  but  that  the  latter  surpassed  the  former  in  the  quantity  yielded  by  the  latter. 
This  quantity  is  ascribable  to  the  length  of  the  wool.  Thus,  Markhain,  a  writer  on  agriculture  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  says  that  the  Cotswold  sheep  were,  as  they  continued  in  every  period  of  their 
early  history,  "  a  long-woolled  and  large-boned  breed." 

Very  few  flocks  of  pure  Cotswplda  now  exist,  and  these  are  rapidly  diminishing.  They  are  taller 
and  longer  than  the  improved  breed,  comparatively  flat-sided,  deficient  in  the  fore-quarter,  but  full  in 
the  hind-quarter;  not  fattening  so  early,  but  yielding  a  longer  and  heavier  fleece.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Cotswolds  have  been  materially  improved  by  an  infusion  of  the  Leicester  blood,  and  in 
the  same  way  as  the  other  long-woolled  breeds. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  Mr.  Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  near  Loughborough, 
in  Leicestershire,  first  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  then  existing  breed  of  sheep  in  that 
county.  He  perceived  that  smaller  animals  increased  in  weight  more  rapidly  than  very  large 
ones  ;  and  that  they  consumed  so  much  less  food,  that  the  same  quantity  of  herbage  applied  to 
feeding  a  larger  number  of  small  sheep  would  produce  more  meat  than  when  applied  to  feeding  the 
smaller  number  of  large  sheep,  which  alone  it  would  support.  He  also  saw  that  sheep  carrying  a 
heavy  fleece  of  wool  possessed  less  propensity  to  fatten  than  those  which  carried  one  of  a  more 
moderate  weight. 

Acting  on  these  observations,  he  selected  from  the  different  flocks  in  his  neighbourhood,  without 
regard  to  sixe,  the  sheep  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  the  greatest  propensity  to  fatten,  and  whose 
shape  possessed  the  peculiarities  likely  to  produce  the  largest  proportion  of  valuable  meat,  ami  tin- 
smallest  quantity  of  bone  and  offal.  In  doing  this,  it  is  probable  he  was  led  to  prefer  the  smaller 
sheep,  still  more  than  he  had  been  by  the  considerations  already  stated,  because  it  was  found  that 
perfection  of  shape  more  frequently  accompanies  a  moderate-sized  animal  than  a  very  large  one.  He 
was  also  of  opinion  that  the  first  object  to  bo  attended  to  in  breeding  sheep  was  the  value  of  the 
carcase,  and  that  the  fleece  ought  always  to  be  a  secondary  consideration.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious  :  the  addition  of  two  or  three  pounds  of  wool  to  the  weight  of  a  sheep's  fleece  is  a  diflerenee 
of  great  amount;  but  if,  to  procure  this  increase,  a  sacrifice  is  made  of  the  propensity  to  fatten,  the 
farmer  may  lose  by  it  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  mutton. 

The  South-down  sheep  has  the  head  small  and  hornless;  the  face  speckled  or  gray,  and  neither 
too  long  nor  too  short;  the  lips  thin,  and  the  space  between  the  eyes  and  the  n»se  narrow;  the 
under  jaw  or  chap,  fine  and  thin  ;  the  ears  tolerably  wide  and  well  covered  with  wool,  and  the  fore- 
head also ;  the  eye  full  and  bright,  but  not  prominent;  the  neck  of  a  medium  length;  the  lnvasl 
wide  ;  the  shoulders  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  back,  the  hips  wide,  and  the  belly  as  straight  as 
the  back;  the  legs  should  lie  neither  too  long  nor  too  short;  the  belly  should  be  defended  with  wool, 
and  the  wool  coining  down  before  and  behind  to  the  knee  and  to  the  hock  ;  the  wool  short,  close, 
curled,  and  fine,  and  free  from  spiry,  projecting  fibres. 

This   race  pastures  on  the  long  range  of  chalky  hills  extending  from  the   sea-coast  of  the  Isle 
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of  Thancfc  and  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  through  Kent  and  Sussex.  Formerly,  this  breed  was  of  small  size, 
far  from  possessing  a  good  shape,  and  late  before  they  were  capable  of  being  fattened ;  now,  however, 
they  are  greatly  improved  both  in  shape  and  constitution.  They  are  smaller  in  bone,  equally  hardy, 
with  a  greater  disposition  to  fatten,  and  much  heavier  in  carcase  when  fat.  They  used  seldom  to 
fatten  till  they  were  four  years  old,  but  it  would  be  a  rare  sight  to  see  a  pen  of  South-down  wethers 
at  market  more  than  two  years  old,  and  many  are  killed  before  they  reach  that  age. 

The  South-down  sheep  is,  in  fact,  a  model  of  what  a  hill  sheep  ought  to  be,  and  the  flesh,  in  fineness 
of  grain  and  flavour,  is  peculiarly  excellent.  The  wool  is  of  a  very  useful  quality,  but  is  much  larger 
in  fibre,  and  less  numerously  serrated  than  the  short  Saxony,  and  does  not  therefore  possess  such  a 
felting  power  ;  hence  it  is  rarely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  broad-cloths.  Still,  from  its  fineness  and 
felting  powers,  compared  with  the  wool  of  many  other  middle-woolled  breeds,  it  is  highly  esteemed,  and 
for  flannels  and  worsted  goods  in  general  is  extensively  employed.  In  Surrey,  Hampshire,  and 
Berkshire,  the  South-downs  have  either  superseded  or  been  blended  with  the  old  short-woolled 

sheep. 

Dorsetshire  possesses  its  own  breed,  encroached  upon,  however,  by  the  South-downs.  The  males 
have  large,  spirally- twisted  horns,  and  the  females  have  also  horns,  but  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
male.  Neither  the  wool  nor  the  flesh  equals  that  of  the  South-down  breed.  The  old  Norfolk  breed 
of  middle-woolled  sheep  is  very  valuable,  but  it  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  South-down.  The  rams 
are  distinguished  by  long,  spiral  horns,  those  of  the  ewes  and  wethers  being  smaller  j  the  flesh  is 
remarkably  fine,  and  the  wool  delicate,  and  felts  well.  The  figure  of  these  sheep  is  tall  and  slender  ; 
the  legs  are  long,  and  the  face  and  limbs  black  or  mottled.  The  general  aspect  is  wild  and  animated. 
This  breed  thrives  on  the  coarsest  pasturage.  The  wool  is  not  used  in  fine  broad-cloths,  but  is  used 
in  such  as  are  of  inferior  quality,  and  in  woollen  stuffs  generally. 

In  Suffolk,  the  South-down  breed  prevails.  The  black-faced  and  honied  sheep  of  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  and  various  parts  of  Scotland,  as  Lanarkshire,  belong  to  the  middle-woolled  section. 
These  sheep  do  not  rank  high  as  to  their  wool ;  it  exceeds  in  length  that  of  the  middle-woolled  breeds 
generally,  but  is  harsh  and  coarse.  To  compensate  for  this,  these  sheep  are  very  hardy,  have  an 
admirable  contour,  and  the  flesh,  in  fineness  of  grain  and  delicacy  of  flavour,  equals  either  the  South- 
down or  the  Welsh  mutton. 

The  Cheviot  breed  is  very  distinct  from  the  common,  mountain  or  black-faced  race,  with  which  it 
is  on  all  sides  immediately  surrounded,  these  two  races  dividing  the  north  between  them.  The  former 
is  hornless,  and  the  general  contour  is  excellent ;  the  shoulders  are  full,  the  body  round  and  long,  and 
the  limbs  small-boned.  The  mutton  is  in  great  esteem  ;  and  the  wethers  average  sixteen,  eighteen,  or 
even  twenty  pounds  weight  per  quarter.  The  wool  is  good,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  South-downs. 
It  far  surpasses  that  of  the  black-faced  breed,  and  as  the  Cheviot  race  is  equally  hardy,  and  as  capable 
of  sustaining  cold  as  the  former,  and  is  content  with  the  Alpine  plants  of  the  bleak  hills  and  moun- 
tains, it  will  soon  supersede  the  black-faced  breed,  as  it  has  aleady  done  in  the  forest  of  Ettrick  and 
the  whole  of  Selkirkshire,  and  even  Sutherland. 

The  variety  of  goods  which  come  under  the  designation  of  "  woollen  manufactures,"  is  increasing 
every  year.  The  eye  and  the  ear  are  constantly  saluted,  in  certain  districts,  with  "  broad-cloth," 
"  narrow-cloth,"  and  "wool-dyed  black;"  then  there  is  no  end  to  such  names  as  "Clarendons"  and 
''•  Petershams,"  "  cashmeres,"  "  cashmerettes,"  "  kerseys,"  "  tweeds,"  "  tartans,"  "  linsey-woolsey*," 
"  angolas,"  "  vicunas,"  "  Venetians,"  "  llamas,"  "  Sardinians,"  "  Himalayas,"  "  moleskins,"  "  doeskins," 
"  beavers,"  "  trouserings,"  "  vestings,"  and  "  coatings."  Wool,  by  some  magical  process  or  other, 
is  constantly  coming  up  in  some  new  form,  and  the  manufacturer  puzzles  his  brain  to  find  out  an 
appellation  which  will  literally  describe  it,  or  is  likely  to  strike  by  its  novelty.  Thus,  a  fabric  of 
double  thickness,  the  two  surfaces  having  different  patterns,  is  called  a  "  bis-unique  cloth  ;"  and  an 
excellent  brownish  frieze,  made  of  undyed  foreign  wool,  is  oddly  named  Irish  "  rumswizzle." 

Another  substance  now  demands  consideration.  While  the  chief  characteristics  of  "  woollen 
cloths"  are  that  they  undergo  the  well-known  process  of  "feU'my,"  or  "fulliny,"  the  term  "  worsted 
fstullV  is  applied  to  those  manufactures  in  which  wool  is  used  that  .has  undergone  the  process  of 
combing,  and  includes  the  fabrics  in  which  wool  thus  combed  is  combined  with'eotton  and  with  silk. 
The  name  "worsted"  is  derived  from  a  village  in  Norfolk,  where  these  goods  were  first  produced. 
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If  a  number  of  fleeces  be  opened,  the  wool  of  short  staple  will  easily  bo  distinguished  from  thnt 
which  is  long.  The  former,  if  examined  microscopically,  exhibits  an  immense  number  of  little  feathery 
serrations  on  its  surface — differing  in  this  respect  from  human  hair — so  that  by  the  felting  process  the 
individual  fibres  are  locked  into  one  another,  and  this  wool  is  consequently  most  used  in  our  woollen 
cloth  manufactures.  The  longer  wool,  not  having  so  many  serrations,  is  better  adapted  to  combing,  so 
that  all  the  fibres  may  be  unravelled  and  laid  smooth  and  even. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  impulse  given  to  the  woollen  manufacture  in  the  time  <.f 
Edward  III.,  and  doubtless  that  of  worsted  stuff's  was  introduced  or  improved  at  the  same  time,  for  in 
the  account  of  exports  in  the  28th  year  of  his  reign,  mention  is  made  of  "  8,061£  pieces  of  worsted, 
at  16s.  8d.  per  piece."  Waving  the  details  of  its  subsequent  history,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that,  as  the 
county  of  Norfolk  became  then,  and  continued  for  four  centuries,  the  main  seat  and  centre  of  the 
trade,  Norwich  became  the  wealthiest  manufacturing  town  in  the  kingdom.  When  Queen  Elizabeth 
visited  it  in  1578,  a  grand  pageant  was  exhibited,  representing  seven  looms  weaving  worsted,  missels, 
darnic,  &c.,  with  various  devices  ;  her  Majesty,  too,  particularly  "  examined  the  knitting  and  spinning 
of  the  children,  peinised  the  looms,  and  noted  the  several  works  and  commodities  that  were  made." 


TCFT  OP    B-OOT., 
NATL'HAL    SliCK. 


A  LOCK  OF  HAIR  FROM  A  BULLOCK'S 
HEAD  (NATURAL  SIZE). 

STEM     AXD    ROOT    OF    HITMAN*    HAIR 
(MICROSCOPIC  REPRESENTATION'). 

This  manufacture  extended  itself  into  other  counties,  par- 
ticularly in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  previously 
had  been  celebrated  for  woollen  goods.  It  was,  however, 
entirely  domestic,  and  its  different  branches  were  widely  scat- 
tered.  ]>,ut  in  the  year  1790  the  first  spinning-jenny  was  ™°'- 
put  up  in  Bradford,  in  the  private  house  of  Mr.  Garnett,  a 

spinner,  whose  family  still  maintain  a  deserved  eminence  in  the  trade.  Other  machines 
were  now  introduced,  worked  at  first  by  hand,  and  thus  occurred  the  great  epoch  of 
the  worsted  trade. 

Though  cotton  stockings  have  greatly  superseded  worsted  in  England,  and  have 
tended  to  make  Nottingham  what  it  is,  yet  the  latter  was  the  material  on  which 
the  first  knitting  frames  were  employed.  When  William  Lee  violated  the  discipline  of  the  Umversity 
of  Cambridge,  was  expelled,  watched  the  fair  creature  he  had  married  contrary  to  the  statute,  nursing 
her  little  -  one,  yet  nimbly  plying  her  knitting-needles,  he  invented  the  stocking-frame  to  relieve 
her  toils,  worsted  was  the  material  of  the  hosiery  to  which  his  genius  gave  so  remarkable  a  rise. 
Worsted  is  the  only  home  produce  which  we  have  to  apply  to  the  hosiery  manufacture,  and  the 
warmest  and  strongest  material  employed  for  that  purpose. 

About  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  knitting  frames  first  reached  the  Leicester  district,  but  only 
to  be  regarded  with  great  disfavour;  the  artificers  worked  at  night  and  secretly,  and  the  prod,,,.,. 
was  hawked  about  the  country.  Nearly  a  century  afterwards,  a  worsted-qpuraing  machine  waa 
invented-  and  this  greatly  increased  the  resources  of  the  Leicester  stockinged.  At  the  preseiU 
time  in  'Leicester  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  there  are  probably  I'ojMiO  frames,  all  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  not  simply  confined  to  hose  or  stockings;  for  gloves,  and 
o-arments  which  arc  made  of  the  peculiar  open,  elastic  webbing  formed  in  the  frame,  now  , 
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that  common  designation.  Nor  is  that  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  mitts,  shirts,  drawers, 
waistcoats,  jackets,  caps,  leggings,  braces,  "polka  jackets,"  and  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
recapitulate,  all  bear  a  family  likeness,  in  so  far  as  they  are  produced  by  the  same  kind  of  chain- 
stitch  or  loop,  which  imparts  great  elasticity.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that  while  the  material 
for  all  our  worsted  gloves  is  made  in  Leicester  and  its  neighbourhood,  many  of  the  gloves  are  cut  out 
and  sewed  up  in  Worcester  and  its  vicinity.  Men  generally  weave  the  stocking-web  at  Leicester, 
while  women  stitch  it  up  into  stockings.  The  -weaving  or  knitting  is  about  seven  times  the  value 
of  the  stitching  in  every  pair. 

There  are  three  great  central  and  western  races  of  sheep  in  France  :  that  of  Choletaise,  having  a 
dark  circle  round  the  eyes,  a  better  form  than  in  most  of  the  other  species,  and  a  good  fleece  ;  that  of 
Berrichome  du  Crevant,  which  yields  much  milk  and  wool ;  and  that  of  Larzac,  a  short,  thick-set 
animal,  with  long,  fibrous,  but  not  very  abundant  wool ;  the  milk,  however,  is  plentiful,  and  from  it 
the  celebrated  Rochefort  cheese  is  made.  Other  remarkable  sheep  are  those  of  La  Cfutrmois. 

In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  18-31  there  was  a  wool  of  singular  and  peculiar  properties;  the  hair 
glossy  and  silky,  similar  to  mohair,  retaining  at  the  same  time  certain  properties  of  the  merino  breed. 
It  was  exhibited  by  M.  J.  L.  Graux,  of  the  farm  of  Mauchamp,  Commune  do  Juvincourt  (Aisne),  ns 
the  produce  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  the  merino  breed  of  sheep. 

The  jury  entered  into  an  inquiry,  not  only  into  the  commercial  value  and  application,  but  into  the 
production  of  this  new  kind  of  wool,  and  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in  which  the 
origin  of  a  distinct  variety  of  a  domestic  quadruped  could  be  satisfactorily  traced,  and  all  the 
circumstances  attending  its  development  well  authenticated.  The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  this 
interesting  case  : — 

In  the  year  1828,  one  of  the  ewes  in  the  flock  of  merinos,  in  the  farm  of  Mauchamp,  produced  a 
male  lamb,  which,  as  it  grew  up,  became  remarkable  for  the  long,  straight,  and  .silky  character  of  the 
fibre  of  the  wool,  and  for  the  smoothness  of  its  horns  :  it  was  of  small  size,  and  presented  certain 
defects  in  its  conformation  -which  have  disappeared  in  its  descendants.  In  1829,  M.  Graux  employed 
this  ram  with  a  view  to  obtain  other  rams  having  the  same  quality  of  wool.  The  produce  of  1830 
included  only  one  ram  and  one  ewe  having  the  silky  quality  of  the  wool ;  that  of  1831  produced  four 
rams  and  one  ewe  with  the  fleece  of  that  quality ;  but,  in  the  year  1 833,  the  rams  with  the  silky  variety 
of  wool  were  sufficiently  numerous  of  themselves  to  serve  the  whole  flock. 

In  each  subsequent  year  the  lambs  have  been  of  the  two  kinds — one  preserving  the  characters  of 
the  ancient  race,  with  the  curled,  elastic  wool,  only  a  little  longer  and  finer  than  in  the  ordinary 
merinos ;  the  other  resembling  the  rams  of  the  new  breed,  some  of  which  retained  the  large  head,  long 
neck,  narrow  chest,  and  long  flanks  of  the  abnormal  progenitor;  whilst  others  combined  the  ordinary 
and  better-formed  body,  with  the  fine,  silky  wool.  M.  Graux,  profiting  by  this  partial  resumption  of 
the  normal  type  of  the  merino  in  certain  of  the  descendants  of  the  malformed  original  variety,  at 
length  succeeded,  by  a  judicious  system  of  ci'ossing  and  interbreeding,  in  obtaining  a  flock  combining 
the  long,  silky  fleece,  with  a  smaller  head,  shorter  neck,  broader  flanks,  and  more  capacious  chest. 

Of  this  breed  the  flocks  have  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  the  proprietor  to  sell 
examples  of  the  breed  for  exportation. 

The  crossing  of  the  Mauchamp  variety  with  the  ordinary  merinos  has  also  produced  a  valuable 
quality  of  wool,  known  in  France  as  the  "  Mauchamp  merino."  The  fine,  silky  wool  of  the  pure 
Mauchamp  breed  is  remarkable  for  its  qualities  as  combing  wool,  owing  to  the  strength  as  well  as 
the  length  and  fineness  of  the  fibre.  It  is  found  of  great  value  by  the  manufacturers  of  Cashmere 
shawls,  being  second  only  to  the  true  Cashmere  fleece  in  the  fine,  flexible  delicacy  of  the  fabric,  and  of 
particular  utility  when  combined  with  the  Cashmere  wool,  in  imparting  to  the  manufacture  qualities  of 
strength  and  consistence,  in  which  the  pure  Cashmere  is  deficient.  Although  the  quantity  of  the  wool 
yii'Ui'J  by  the  Mauchamp  variety  is  less  than  in  the  ordinary  merinos,  the  higher  price  which  it  obtains 
in  the  French  market  (25  per  cent,  above  the  best  merino  wools),  and  the  present  value  of  the  breed, 
have  fully  compensated  M.  Graux  for  the  pains  and  care  he  has  manifested  in  the  establishment  of  the 
variety. 

The  original  Spanish  sheep  were,  according  to  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  Columella,  some  black-fleeced, 
some  produced  red  <n-  Krythiwan  woo],  and  some,  as  Ihoso  about  Cordova,  had  a  tawny  fleece.  The 
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remains  of  those  ancient  varieties  of  colour  may  still  be  discerned  in  the  modern  merino  sheep.  The 
plain,  and,  indeed,  the  only,  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  union  of  black  and  gray  faces  with 
white  bodies,  in  the  same  breed,  is  the  frequent  intermixture  of  black  and  white  sheep,  until  the  white 
prevails  in  the  fleece,  and  the  black  is  confined  to  the  face  and  legs. 

From  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  midst  of  several  ovine  i-aces,  some  large  sheep 
may  be  remarked  :  forehead  very  sloping  ;  head  armed  with  long  horns  ;  wool  thick,  long,  fibrous, 
varied  often  in  shade,  and  resembling  goat's  hair.  This  species,  which  is  called  liearnaise,  furnishes 
much  milk  to  all  the  region  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Arieyeois  species  is  smaller,  more  thick-set,  having 
the  nose  less  sloping,  the  wool  closer  and  less  straight,  the  horns  shorter.  This  latter  race,  found  in 
large  flocks  in  the  valley  of  the  Arieye,  produces  less  milk  than  the  preceding  one.  They  are  specially 
reared  for  the  wool  and  the  meat. 

In  ancient  times,  cheese  was  made  from  the  milk  of  the  ewe,  and  the  ewes,  to  the  injury  of  the 
lambs,  were  milked  regularly,  as  described  in  the  "  Odyssey,"  and  at  a  later  era  by  Virgil  : — 

"  He  next  betakes  him  to  his  evening  cares, 
And,  sitting  down,  to  milk  his  ewes  prepares ; 
Of  half  their  udders  eases  first  the  dams, 
Then  to  the  mother's  teats  submits  the  lambs. 
Half  the  white  stream  to  hardening  cheese  he  press'd 
And  high  in  wicker  baskets  heaped ;  the  rest, 
Reserved  in  bowls,  supplied  thi  mighty  feast." 

The  same  practice  prevailed  formerly  in  many 
parts  of  England.  In  the  department  of  Les 
Basses  Pyrenees,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cheese — said  to  be  peculiarly  well-flavoured 
— is  manufactured  from  ewes'  milk  alone  ; 
but,  for  this  purpose,  the  lambs  are  weaned 
as  early  as  March.  The  little  cheeses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montpelior  are  made  en- 
tirely of  ewes'  milk,  stolen  from  them  during 
the  latter  period  of  suckling  their  lambs.  This 
is,  as  are  all  other  cases  in  which  the  lambs 
are  deprived  of  the  milk,  a  cruel  practice. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  productions 
is  the  Eochfort  cheese.  It  is  either  made  of 
pure  ewe's  milk,  or — by  some  persons — with 
a  portion  of  goat's  milk  added.  The  sheep 
are  pastured  all  the  year  round  on  the  bar- 
ren mountains  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 

no  peculiarity  attends  the  management  of  them,  except  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  given 
them.  The  curdling  of  the  milk  is  effected  in  the  usual  manner.  When  the  product  has  been 
properly  pressed,  it  is  carried  to  the  cheese-room,  and  placed  on  boards  to  dry,  and,  in  order  to  pre~ 
vent  it  from  cracking,  it  is  tightly  bound  in  a  large  cloth.  Having  become  tolerably  dry,  it  is 
carried  to  the  caves  in  the  middle  of  Eoclifort,  where  there  is  a  deep  valley,  terminating  in  a  cul- 
de-sac,  and  surrounded  by  a  range  of  narrow-peaked  rocks,  hollowed  into  numerous  caverns.  The 
rays  of  the  sun  do  not  penetrate  into  this  valley  more  than  a  few  hours  during  the  longest  day  in 
summer.  In  the  sides  of  these  caves  shelves  are  constructed  for  the  cheeses.  In  different  parts  of 
the  rock  there  are  certain  clefts  or  cracks,  through  which  a  cold  wind  blows  sufficiently  strong  to 
extinguish  a  candle,  if  brought  to  within  three  feet  of  them.  It  is  to  the  coldness  of  this  wind  that 
the  property  which  these  caves  possess,  of  bringing  the  Eoclifort  cheese  to  so  much  perfection,  is  justly 
attributed.  Here  it  goes  through  various  sprinklings,  rubbings,  and  scrapings  ;  but  the  loss  from  these 
manipulations  is  so  great,  that  lOOlbs.  of  milk  will  not  yield  more  than  201bs.  of  cheese. 

The  second  sub-tribe*  of  the  family  Bomdie  now  demand  attention,  which  Dr.  Gray  defines  as 
follows  : — Forehead  convex,  elevated  behind;  chin  of  males, -bearded  ;  suborbital  siuus,  none.  Horns 

*  Caprete.     Gray. 
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erect,  compressed,  curved  backwards  and  rather  outwards,  and  furnished  with  a  longitudinal  keel  in 
front,  deeper  than  wide  at  the  base,  and  with  transverse  ridges  in  front.  Hoofs,  four-sided,  scarcely 
higher  before  than  behind.  The  skull  has  a  small  suborbital  fissure,  no  fossa ;  the  masseteric  ridge 
ascending  high  before  the  orbit ;  the  auditory  bulla  prominent  and  compressed ;  the  basi-occipital  flat) 
with  its  processes  developed  ;  the  middle  incisors  not  expanded ;  the  molars  without  supplemental 
lobes.  The  occipital  plane  of  skull  forms  an  acute  angle  with  frontal  plane.  Cones  of  horns  thick, 
porous,  cellular ;  horns  seated  superiorly  on  the  crest  of  the  forehead,  and,  by  their  union,  covering  the 
top  of  the  head.  Canine  teeth  wanting.  Teats,  two,  rarely  four.  The  males  have  a  strong  stench; 
they  butt,  first  raising  themselves  on  their  hind  legs,  and  then  coming  down  sideways  against  their 
enemies. 

THE   IBEX.* 

THIS  bold  and  powerful  animal,  armed  with  huge  sweeping  horns,  inhabits  the  alpine  heights  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia.  It  associates  in  small  troops,  consisting  of  a  male  and  a  few  females.  The  horns 


of  the  male  curve  boldly  over  the  back,  their  anterior  surface  presenting  a  series  of  regular  protuberances 
or  partial  rings  ;  their  length  is  often  three  feet.     In  the  female  they  are  smaller. 

The  hair  of  the  Ibex  in  summer  is  short  and  close  ;  in  winter,  long  arid  thick ;  its  colour  is 
yellowish-gray,  a  black  streak  extending  along  the  spine;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  while, 
a  dark  tint  abruptly  dividing  the  white  from  the  general  colour  above.  The  chin  is  bearded.  The 
ibex  stands  two  feet  six  or  eight  inches  in  height,  and  is  extremely  active  and  vigorous. 

The  ibex  is  vigilant  and  wary ;  and  it  is  only  during  the  night  that  it  descends  to  pasture  in  the 
woods,  but  at  sunrise  again  repairs  to  the  bleak  mountain  summits.  It  is  satisfied  with  frugal  fare, 
and  a  scanty  supply  of  water.  The  only  sound  which  it  makes  is  a  short  whistle,  and,  when  irritated, 
a  snorting  noise.  Its  chase  is  very  arduous,  the  animal  leading  its  pursuer — unless  he  can  steal  upon 
it  unawares  with  his  rifle— a  dangerous  track  over  steep  and  rugged  mountain  pinnacles,  along  the 
brink  of  precipices,  and  over  fearful  chasms.  When  at  last  hard  pressed,  the  ibex  will  often  turn  on 
its  fbe  with  impetuous  rapidity,  and  hurl  him  down  the  steep  rocks.  In  Europe,  its  favourite  haunts 
are  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Tyrol.  In  Asia  it  is  found  in  the 
mountain  chain  of  the  Taurus. 

«  Capra  Ibox. 
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"  THE  opinions  of  naturalists,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  "  have  been  much  divided  respecting  the  original  stock  ot 
our  domestic  goat, 'some  referring  it  to  the  j'Kyi«jrns,  and  others  to  the  Ibex.  Buffon  appears  to  have 
adopted  the  latter  opinion ;  but  most  modern  zoologists  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  question, 
and  who  have  brought  to  the  consideration  of  it  all  the  helps  which  recent  discoveries  in  philosophical 
zoology  have  furnished,  have  leaned  to  .the  belief  that  the  JEgagna,  or  wild  goat  of  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus,  and  of  Persia,  is  the  true  original  stock."  Alluding  to  difficulties  still  arising  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Bell  afterwards  adds  : — "  Surrounded  by  these  doubts,  and  without  the  power  of  satisfactorily 
solving  them,  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  the  question  to  be  decided  by  future  experiments,  should 
the  opportunity  ever  occur  of  determining  the  results  of  future  interbreeding  between  the  Ibe;i;  Ihe 
sEgagrus,  and  the  common  Goat,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  mutual  fertility  of  the  offspring." 

According  to  Buffon,  the  goat  is  superior  to  the  sheep,  both  in  sentiment  and  dexterity  :  he  is 
stronger,  lighter,  and  more  agile  than  the  ram  ;  he  is  sprightly,  capricious,  and  given  to  wander  ;  and 
it  is  with  difficulty  he  can  be  confined  to  a  flock.  He  loves  to  retire  into  solitude,  to  climb  steep  and 
rugged  places,  to  stand,  even  to  sleep,  on  the  points  of  rocks,  and  the  edges  of  the  most  frightful 
precipices.  He  is  robust  and  easily  nourished,  for  he  eats  almost  every  herb.  Hasselquist  states  that 
he  partakes  of  449  plants,  and  refuses  12G.  Though  he  seems  to  feel  the  effects  of  severe  cold,  he  is 
not  afraid  of  rain  or  storms,  or  too  great  a  degree  of  heat ;  he  cheerfully  exposes  himself  to  the  sun, 
and,  without  inconvenience,  sleeps  under  its  most  ardent  rays.  But  he  is  inconstant  in  his  passions, 
and  irregular  in  his  actions.  He  walks,  stops  short,  runs,  leaps,  approaches,  retires,  shows  and  conceals 
himself,  or  flies  off,  as  if  he  were  actuated  by  mere  caprice,  and  without  any  other  cause  than  what 
arises  from  an  eccentric  vivacity  of  temper.  The  suppleness  of  his  organs,  and  the  strength  and 
nervousness  of  his  frame,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  support  the  petulance  and  rapidity  of  his  natural 
movements. 

The  skin  of  a  goat,  particularly  of  a  kid,  which  takes  a  dye  better  than  most  others,  is  of  great 
value  to  the  glove-maker.  The  horns  are  useful  for  knife-handles.  The  suet  is  used  in  the  making  of 
candles.  The  flesh  of  the  kid  is  good.  Pennant  says  :  "  The  haunches  of  the  goat  are  frequently 
salted  and  dried,  and  supply  all  the  uses  of  bacon  :  this  is  called  in  Wales  Cock  yr  wden,  or  hung 
venison.  The  meat  of  a  castrated  goat  of  six  or  seven  years  old,  which  is  called  hyfr,  is  reckoned  the 
best,  being  generally  very  sweet  and  fat.  This  makes  an  excellent  pasty,  goes  under  the  name  of  rock 
venison,  and  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  deer."  The  medical  properties  of  goat's  milk  and  whev 
have  been  highly  extolled,  and  the  cheese  is  much  valued  in  some  mountainous  countries. 

The  first  wig  noticed  in  this  country  was  worn  by  Henry  VIII.'s  fool,  Saxon  ;  and  as  the  actor 
often  assumed  it,  Hamlet  says,  "  It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious,  periwig-pated  fellow  tear 
a  passion  to  tatters."  In.  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  long  hair  had  become  fashionable  at  Court,  and  as  all 
were  not  furnished  with  flowing  locks,  art  was  called  in  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  nature.  Thus 
perukes  were  introduced,  arranged  to  flow  over  each  shoulder  and  down  the  back,  and  so  excessive  did 
they  become  in  size,  that  ten  heads  would  not  have  furnished  sufficient  hair  for  one  of  them.  The  wig 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  was  so  large,  that  lie  was  said  to  rob  the  heads  of  his  subjects  to  cover  his 
own  ;  and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  hair  in  England,  that,  in  1700,  a  young  country  girl  received 
sixty  pounds  for  her  head  of  hair ;  and  the  gray  locks  of  an  old  woman,  after  death,  sold  for  fifty  pounds. 

At  this  time  the  hair  of  the  common  domestic  goat  was  in  high  request,  and  the  whitest  wigs  were 
made  of  it.  The  best  hair  for  this  purpose  was  selected  from  that  which  grew  on  the  haunches,  where 
it  is  longest  and  thickest.  In  Pennant's  time,  a  good  skin,  well  haired,  was  sold  for  a  guinea,  though 
a  skin  of  bad  hue,  and  so  yellow  as  to  baffle  the  barber's  skill  to  bleach,  did  not  fetch  above  eighteen 
pence,  or  two  shillings.  We  do  not  know  the  cost  of  the  huge  cauliflower  wig  of  the  great  Grecian,  Dr. 
Parr,  which  was  always  conveyed,  when  duly  powdered,  in  a  special  box,  to  the  house  where  he  was  to 
be  received  at  dinner ;  but  we  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  charge  for  one  of  these  head- 

*  jp-'ctot  xfcopor,  the  male  ;  tpfpos,  young  male  kid ;  3i'>a<r><i,  young  female  before  its  first  winter,  of  tjie  Greeks.  Souc,  male ; 
Chcvre,  female;  Clievrenu,  kid,  of  the  French.  Bock,  male;  Gelsz,  female;  BocMein,  kid,  of  the  Germans.  Bwcli,  male;  Gafrt 
female;  M'jnn,  kid,  of  the  Ancient  Britons. 
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oppressors  was  sometimes  forty  pounds.  The  stuff-gown  men,  as  well  as  the  wearers  of  silk  at  the  bar, 
the  judges  on  the  bench,  together  with  bishops  and  archbishops,  arc  all  indebted,  even  now,  for  them  to 
goat's  hair. 

The  hair  of  the  goat,  plucked  off,  or  shorn  like  the  wool  of  sheep,  is  manufactured  into  stuffs  of 
different  kinds  in  the  East.  The  tabernacle  of  Moses  was  covered  with  curtains  of  goat's  hair,  spun  by 
the  women  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  hair  of  the  bride  is  compared  to 
a  flock  of  goats  from  Mount  Gilead;  that  is,  the  hair  of  a  flock  of  goats,  which,  in  some  species,  grown 
very  long. 

Of  late  years  mohair,  or  goat's  wool,  has  been  brought  into  general  use  in  Yorkshire.  The  wool 
is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angora,  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  brought  from  thence  on 
the  backs  of  camels  for  shipment.  It  is  singular,  that,  although  many  attempts  have  boon  mode  to 
extend  its  growth  beyond  this  immediate  district,  they  have  hitherto  entirely  failed.  Formerly,  yarn 
was  spun  by  hand,  in  Turkey  itself,  to  a  large  extent,  and  exported  to  France;  but  English-spun 
mohair  has  entirely  superseded  it.  It  is  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  chiefly  into  articles  for  ladies' 
dresses,  of  great  softness,  lustre,  and  brilliancy.  In  some  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent, there  is  a  large  and  increasing  production  from  this  article,  of  what  is  called  Utrecht  velvet, 
for  hangings,  furniture,  the  linings  of  carriages,  and  other  articles. 

The  Angora  goat  inhabits  the  tract  of  land  which  surrounds  Angora  and  Beibazar,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  where  the  goatherds  bestow  much  care  on  their  flocks,  frequently  combing  and  washing  them. 
The  pillow  of  goats'  hair  that  supported  the  head  of  the  imago  with  which  Michal  deceived  the 
messengers  of  Saul  when  he  sought  David's  life,*  will  occur  to  every  one;  and  Pennant  thinks  that 
the  variety  which  furnished  it  was  the  goat  of  Angora. 

THE  ALPACA. 

THE  existence  of  an  animal  thus  denominated  was  long  known  to  travellers  and  naturalists.  Tra- 
dition reports  that  Pizarro  took  specimens  of  its  wool  on  his  first  return  from  Peru,  together  with 
textures  made  from  it  by  the  natives.  Subsequent  research  has  shown  that  the  Alpaca,  which  is  of 
the  llama  tribe,  is  found  only  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  southern  part  of  Peru,  the  table-land 
about  four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  coast.  It  cannot  live  in  the  low  lands  near  the  sea.  It  is 
gregarious,  but  not  kept  in  large  flocks  like  sheep,  and  requires  considerable  care. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  naturalise  this  animal  in  England.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  has  paid  much  attention  to  its  culture  and  adaptation  to  our  climate,  but  not  with  the  success 
that  could  bo  desired.  Some  articles  of  dress  were,  however,  made  from  the  alpaca  wool  at  Windsor, 
in  is-t-l  :  one  was  an  apron,  entirely  of  alpaca;  another  was  a  striped  and  figured  dress,  with  silk 
warp,  alpaca  weft,  and  alternate  silk  and  alpaca  figures  ;  a  third  was  a  plaid  dress,  woven  with  an 
intermixture  of  alpaca,  silk,  and  worsted ;  while  a  fourth  was  a  plain  black  dress,  with  cotton  warp 
and  alpaca  weft. 

The  late  Earl  of  Derby  had  also  a  flock,  which  suffered  mainly,  it  is  believed,  from  the  humidity 
of  our  climate.  Some  years  ago,  six  hundred  alpacas  were  shipped  from  Peru  to  Liverpool;  but  so 
unskilfully  had  the  arrangements  for  their  passage  been  made,  that  only  six  survived  the  rojrage. 
Alarmed  at  this  shipment,  the  Peruvian  Government  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  their  exportation  for 
the  future  ;  and  when,  subsequently,  some  enterprising  Australian  colonists  attempted  to  procure 
oar"o,  they  were  obliged  to  return  disappointed. 

The  late  Earl  of  Derby's  flock  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  now  M.P.,  to  whom  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  properly  estimated  the  qualities  of  the  alpaca  wool,  and  perfected  its  adapta- 
fcton.      His  works  at  "Saltaire"  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  county  in  which  they  stand,  and 
unequalled  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  wool,  or  hair,  of  the  alpaca,  is  of  various  shades  of  colour,  as  black,  white,  gray,  and  1 
and  is  pre-eminently  distinguishable  for  its  brightness  and  lustre,  its  extreme  softness,  and  grca 
of  staple.     A  specimen  shown  in  the  Great  Exhibition  was  forty-two  inches  in  length  ;  but  this  mua 
have  been  of  many  years'  growth,     Considerable  difficulties  were  at  first  experienced  m  the  - 

*  1  Samuel  six.  13—10. 
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THE  CASHMERE  GOAT. 

CASHMERE  is  the  name  both  of  a  country  and  a  capital  city.  The  country  is  a  fertile  valley,  entirely 
inclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  India ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
countries  of  the  Sikhs,  the  Afghans,  the  Thibetians,  and  the  Chinese  Tartars.  The  city  is  very  large, 
containing  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Cashmeriana  have  become  celebrated,  not 
only  throughout  Asia,  but  in  Europe  likewise,  for  the  beautiful  shawls  they  produce.  These  shawls 
are  made  both  long  and  square,  the  former  measuring  generally  fifty-four  inches  wide,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty-six  long ;  the  latter  are  from  sixty-three  to  seventy-two  inches  square.  The  finest  of 
them  are  composed  of  a  material  exquisitely  soft  and  warm,  surpassing  in  this  respect  probably  any 
other  i/hat  has  ever  been  fabricated  for  clothing ;  it  is  derived  entirely  from  the  Cashmere  goat.  This 
nnimal  will  not  admit  of  a  particular  description ;  it  'is  subject  to  many  varieties,  differing  both  in 
colour  and  in  the  quality  of  the  wool,  or  rather  the  fine  hair  of  which  the  fleece  is  composed. 

The  principal  points  in  the  most  approved  breeds  are  large  ears,  the  limbs  slender  and  clearly 
formed,  the  horns  not  spirally  twisted,  and,  above  all,  the  fleece  being  long,  straight,  and  silky. 
Besides  the  true  Cashmere  breed,  from  which  originally  the  celebrated  Cashmere  shawls  were  made, 
there  are  several  others  which  have  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  different  parts  of  India  ; 
and  there  is  a  Tartar  half-breed,  which  has  been  found  to  survive  in  a  colder  climate. 

The  wool  is  imported  principally  from  Thibet  and  Tartary,  in  which  countries  the  kind  of  goat 
which  produces  the  wool  best  adapted  to  the  shawl  manufacture  thrives  better  than  in  most  others. 
That  which  is  brought  from  Kodauk  is  deemed  the  best,  its  price  in  Cashmere  being  from  ten  to 
twenty  rupees  for  a  tiirmk  of  twelve  pounds.  It  is  to  the  peculiar  beauty  and  fine  texture  of  this 
wool  that  the  shawls  owe  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  This  substance  forms  the  inner 
coat  with  which  the  goat  is  covered ;  and  the  dark  gray  colour  which  belongs  to  it  in  a  natural  state 
is  removed  from  it  by  a  bleaching  process  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  Cashmere,  and  which  is  effected 
principally  by  a  preparation  of  rice-flour. 

MM.  Ternaud  and  Jaubert  were  some  years  ago  sent  on  a  mission  to  bring  some  Cashmere  goats 
to  France,  and  some  of  them  were  purchased  by  M.  Polonceau,  of  Versailles.  Having  accidentally 
seen  an  Angora  goat,  whose  hair  had  an  extraordinarily  silky  appearance,  resembling  long,  coarse,  but 
very  soft  down,  the  idea  struck  him  that  from  those  two  varieties  there  might  result  a  third,  possessing 
some  joint  qualities  of  the  other  two.  Acting  upon  it,  he  had  soon  the  pleasure  of  seeing  spring 
up  around  him  a  little  progeny  of  Cashmere-Angola  goats,  'Whose  coats  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  long,  fine,  soft,  glossy  down,  in  every  respect  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  shawl-weaving. 
In  1820,  the  Societe  Royale  et  Centrale  d' Agriculture  de  Paris,  acquainted  with  these  interesting 
results,  and  that  M.  Polonceau's  flock  were  in  the  third  generation,  awarded  him  their  large  gold 
medal. 

Mr.  Eiley,  a  resident  of  New  South  Wales,  having  succeeded  with  two  flocks  of  the  finest  Saxon 
sheep  procurable  in  Germany,  thought  also  of  introducing  into  the  colony  the  Cashmere  goat.  His 
son  was  therefore  directed  to  inspect  the  flock  under  the  care  of  M.  Teruaux.  He  found  that  the 
quantity  of  down  on  each  goat  was  so  extremely  small — not  averaging  above  three  ounces — that  he 
deemed  the  animal  wholly  unfit  for  the  object  in  view.  The  project  of  sending  some  of  these  goats 
to  Australia  was  therefore  abandoned. 

Mr.  Towers,  of  Weald  Hall,  Essex,  purchased  two  males  and  two  females  from  M.  Ternaux's 
flock,  and  brought  them  safely  to  his  residence.  In  his  park  they  continued  in  health,  and  multiplied 
steadily.  They  showed  no  impatience  of  cold,  and  were  very  healthy,  requiring  only  the  occasional 
shelter  of  a  shed  in  very  rough  weather.  In  "spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  they  grazed  like  sheep,  and 
were  fed  during  winter  with  hay  and  refuse  vegetables  from  the  garden  ;  but  their  favourite  food  was 
the  gorse*  which  they  devoured  eagerly,  without  being  annoyed  by  its  prickles. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Towers  had  three  shawls  made  of  the  down  produced  by  his  goats,  the  yarn  being 
spun  by  Messrs.  Pease,  of  Darlington,  and  the  shawls  being  woven  by  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sons,  of 
Paisley.  The  Society  of  Arts  presented  to  him  for  these  results  their  gold  medal,  aud  pronounced  ono 
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of  the  shawls  superior  to  others  made  of  the  French  shawl-goat  down,  taken  from  the  progeny  of  the 
goats  brought  over  from  Persia.  This  shawl,  together  with  a  pair  of  goats,  were  subsequently  presented 
to  his  late  Majesty,  William  IV.,  as  a  memorial  of  the  success  which  had  attended  this  attempt. 

Another  family  of  the  tribe  JSovina*  belonging  to  the  hollow-horned  group,  is  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters  : — The  horns  conical,  bent  back,  cylindrical,  or  compressed,  and  ringed  at 
the  base.  The  knee  or  wrist,  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-leg,  The  occipital  plane  of  the  skull  forms 
an  obtuse'angle  with  the  frontal  piano  ;  core  of  the  horns  thin,  often  with  a  clear  sinus  at  the  base 
within  ;  teats  two  or  four;  feet-pits  in  hind  feet,  and  generally  also  in  the  foro  oh 

Probably  the  most  general  character  of  the  antelopes  consists  in  the  form  of  the  horns  being  round 
and  annulated,  or,  at  least,  never  exhibiting  the  prominent  angles  and  ridges  which  distinguish  those 
of  the  sheep  and  goats.  In  their  particular  forms  and  curvatures,  however,  they  vary  in  almost  every 
different  species,  as  among  domestic  sheep  they  do  even  in  different  varieties  of  the  same'  species. 
Sometimes  they  form  a  single  bend  forwards  or  backwards,  .sometimes  they  are  what  is  commonly 
called  lyrated,  or  bent  first  backwards  and  then  they  point  forwards,  in  such  a  manner  as  when  opposed 
to  one  another  to  assume  the  figure  of  an  ancient  lyre.  In  many  of  the  smaller  species  the  bony  core 
or  process  of  the  os  frontis  "which  is  inserted  Jnto  the  hollow  sheath  of  the  horn  itself,  is  almost  solid, 
or  only  penetrated  by  very  minute  pores. 

"  Tear  pits,"  as  they  are  called,  though  found  in  the  stag  and  fallow-deer,  are  far  from  being 
general.  It  is  supposed  that  they  communicate  with  the  nostrils,  so  as  to  enable  the  animals  to  brent  lie 
freely  during  their  locg  and  rapid  flights,  and  that  they  are  made  subservient  to  the  sense  of  smell. 
As  to  the  form  of  the  lip,  an  important  character  among  animals  that  seek  their  food  on  the  gi 
and  in  which  the  lips  and  tongue  constitute  the  only  organs  of  touch  and  prehension,  the  antelopes  arc 
as  variable  and  inconstant  as  in  the  other  characters  already  described.  In  some  species  it  forms  a 
broad,  naked  muzzle,  as  in  the  ox ;  in  others  it  is  hairy  and  attenuated,  like  that  of  the  goat ;  and 
sometimes  it  assumes  an  intermediate  form,  and  presents  a  modification  of  both  these  characters. 

The  hair  of  the  antelopes  is  generally  short  and  smooth,  and  of  an  equal  length  over  every  part 
of  the  body  ;  some,  however,  have  manes  along  the  neck  and  on  the  shoulders,  composed  of  long,  bristly 
hair,  either  growing  upright  or  reversed  towards  the  head,  as  in  the  oryx;  and  a  very  few  species,  like 
the  gnu,  are  furnished  with  a  beard  on  the  chin  and  throat.  Tho  cars  are  commonly  long,  narrow, 
and  pointed,  smooth  on  the  outside,  and  filled  with  long,  white  hair,  growing  in  longitudinal  lines. 
The  tails  are  generally  short,  round,  and  tufted  at  the  extremity,  and  many  species  are  furnished  with 
little  tufts  of  long,  black  hair,  called  scopes,  or  knee  brushes. 

The  antelopes  are  generally  gregarious,  and  unite  in  large  herds,  either  permanently  or  at  particular 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  migrating  in  search  of  more  abundant  and  grateful 
pasturage  ;  some  species,  however,  reside  in  pairs,  or  small  families,  consisting  of  an  old  main  and  one 
or  more  females,  with  the  young  of  the  two  foregoing  seasons.  Always  extremely  cautious  in  guarding 
against  surprise,  they  place  sentinels  in  various  directions  about  their  feeding  grounds,  to  warn  them 
of  the  approach  of  danger  while  grazing  or  reposing  ;  and  their  vision  and  sense  of  smell  are  so  acute, 
that  it  is  only  by  using  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection  that  the  hunter  can  bring  them  within 
range  of  the  gun.  Africa  may  bo  regarded  as  the  head  quarters  of  the  antelopes. 

The  family  now  under  consideration  is  divided  into  the  Antelopes  of  the  Fields,  and  the  A, it. !,,[>,: < 
of  the  Desert.  These  two  divisions  are  recognised  by  a  peculiarity  of  the  nostrils,  easily  peiveive.l. 
In  the  antelopes  of  the  fields,  the  nostrils  are  bald,  or  free  from  hairs,  whilst,  in  the  antelopes  of  the 
desert,  they  are  bearded  within,  or  covered  with  bristles. 

THE  ANTELOPES  OF  THE  FIELDS. 

These  are  divided  into  three  groups  : — 

I. — THE  TUUE  ANTELOPES. 
These  animals  have  a  light,  elegant  body;  slender  limbs;  small  hoofs;,  a  short,  or  moderate  tail, 
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covered  with  elongated  hairs  at  the  base ;  and  lyrated  or  conical  horns,  placed  over  the  eyebrows,     As 
A  specimen  of  these,  we  take 

THE  ARIEL  GAZELLE.* 

THIS  beautiful  species  inhabits  Syria  and  Arabia,  where  it  is  seen  in  ^large  herds,  bounding  over  the 
desert  with  amazing  fleetness.     Its  eyes  are  peculiarly  large,  dark,  and  lustrous,  and  for  Oriental 
poets  and  orators  to  say  of  a  woman,  "  She  has  the  eyes  of  a  gazelle,"  is  a  most  flattering  compliment. 
Burckhardt  states  that  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Syria  are  several  places  allotted  for  the  hunting 


THE  GEMS-BOC. 


of  this  animal,  or  rather  for  its  entrapment  and  destruction.  An  open  space  on  the  plain,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  square,  is  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  wall  of  loose  stones,  too  high  for  the  gazelle  to 
leap  over.  Gaps  are  left  in  different  parts  of  the  wall,  and  at  each  gap  a  deep  ditch  is  sunk  on  the 
outside.  The  inclosure  is  situated.near  some  rivulet  or  spring,  to  which  the  gazelles  resort  in  summer. 
When  the  sport  is  to  begin,  many  peasants  assemble  and  watch  till  they  see  a  herd  -of  these  animals 
advancing  from  a  distance  towards  the  inclosure,  into  which  they  drive  them  :  frightened  by  the  shouts 
of  the  people  and  the  discharge  of  the  fire-arms,  the  gazelles  endeavour  to  leap  over  the  wall,  but  can 
only  effect  this  at  the  gaps,  where  they  fall  into  the  ditch  outside,  and  are  easily  taken,  sometimes  by 
hundreds.  The  chief  of  the  herd  always  leaps  first,  and  the  others  follow  him  one  by  one.  The  flesh 

*  Antilope  Arabica. 
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is  sold  to  tlie  Arabs  and  neighbouring  Fellahs.     Of  the  skin  a  kind  of  parchment  is  made,  and  used  to 
cover  the  small  drums  with  which  the  Syrians  accompany  the  voice,  or  some  musical  instruments. 

In  full  flight,  the  ariel  gazelle  lays  the  horns^  back  almost  on  the  shoulders,  and  seems  to  skim 
over  the  level  plain,  almost  without  touching  it.  Wild  and  timid  as  it  is,  yet,  when  taken  young,  it  is 
readily  tamed,  and  becomes  familiar,  and  quite  at  ease.  Tame  gazelles  are  frequently  seen  at  large  in 
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the  courtyards  of  Syrian  houses,  where  their  exquisite  beauty  and  great  playfulness  render  them 

favourites. 

II. — CERVINE  ANTELOPES. 

These  animals  approach  the  deer  in  character.  They  have  rather  a  heavy,  large  body  ;  strong, 
slender  limbs,  a  long  tail,  cylindrical  at  the  base,  with  the  hair  longer  at  the  end,  often  forming  a 
compressed  ridge.  The  horns  are  elongated,  and  generally  of  a  large  size. 

THE  GEMS-BOC* 

TUE  height  of  this  animal  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  at  the  shoulders.  The  horns  are  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  length.  The  white  face  is  crossed  with  two  bands  of  black.  The  general  colour  is 
iron-gray,  and  this  is  separated  from  the  white  body  by  a  black  band.  Every  part  of  this  animal  is 
valuable.  The  flesh  is  good,  and  may  be  salted  for  future  use.  The  hide,  like  the  horns,  is  useful  for 
several  purposes. 

THE  LEUCOftYX.t 

OUR  engraving  represents  the  first  Leucoryx  born  out  of  Africa.  It  was  born  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  throve  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  as  speedily  almost  to  equal  its  parents  in  height.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  delicate  colouring,  its  exquisitely  curved  horns,  and  its  nulilo  carriage.  The  male 
was  obtained  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  from  th.e  Gambia ;  the  mother  came  from  Nubia ;  and  the 
species  may  therefore  be  taken  to  inhabit,  like  many  others  common  to  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Negro  zone  in  Africa.  It  occurs  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt, 
as  forming  part  of  the  tribute  paid  by  the  kings  to  Ethiopia,  and  it 'therefore,  in  addition  to  its  natural 
beauty,  has  a  peculiar  historic  interest,  which  must  be  appreciated  by  all  who  arc  familiar  with  the 
ancient  legends  of  the  body  of  the  Nile. 

III. — GOAT-LIKE  ANTELOPES. 

These  antelopes  have  a  heavy  body ;  strong  logs  ;  the  hoofs  and  false  hoofs  largo ;  the  tail  very 
short,  flat,  and  hairy  above  j  the  horns  conical  and  recurved. 

THE  CHAMOIS.* 

IN  tlic  elevated  districts  Of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  the  Pyrenees,  the  Chamois  dwell  in  small  herds 
Cropping  the  herbage  of  the  mountain-sides.  This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  goat;  its  colour 
is  of  a  dark  chestnut-brown,  with  the  exception  of  the  forehead,  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the' 
muzzle,  which  are  white.  Its  horns,  rising  just  above  th,e  eyes,  are  black,  smooth,  and  straight,  fur 
two-thirds  of  their  length,  when  they  suddenly  curve  backwards.  Its  hoofs  are  admirably  adapted 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  little  roughness  or  projection,  either  of  the  naked  granite  or  the  icy  glacier  ; 
and  its  hair  is  thick,  long,  and  coarse,  serving  not  only  as  a  defence  against  cold,  but  as  a  provision 
against  the  bruises  to  which  the  chamois  is  constantly  liable. 
Schiller  describes  Werni  as  saying  : — 

•  Beasts  have  reason  too—  . 


And  that  we  know,  we  men  that  hunt  the  chamois  I 
They  never  turn  to  feed — sagacious  creatures  I— 
Till  they  have  placed  a  sentinel  ahead, 
Who  pricks  hU  ears  whenever  we  approach, 
And  gives  alarm  with  clear  and  piercing  pipe." 

And  this  is  not  merely  poetry,  but  fact.  Oiily  let  man  or  beast  of  prey  appear,  and  he  makes  a  loud, 
hissing  noise,  as  a  warning  of  danger ;'  the  herd  now  gaze  intently,  as  if  to  see  for  themselves  if  there  is 
really  peril,  and  when  of  this  they  are  satisfied,  they  bound  from  ledge  to  ledge  where  the  human  eye 
can  mark  no  footing — spring  from  crag  to  crag,  clearing  the  crevasse — sweep  over  the  glaciers — even 
throw  themselves  down  the  precipice,  and  find  safety  where  death  would  seem  to  b£  inevitable. 
*  Oryx  G.r/.e!la.  f  Anlilop-,  Lnicoryxi  Pnllas.  |  Kiiplcnpra  Tr-frs. 
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Provided  with  a  gun,  a  bag  of  provisions,  an  iron-shod  staff"  to  assist  in  climliing  and  leaping,  an 
axe  to  cut  steps  in  the  towering  parapets  of  ice,  and  shoes  studded  with  iron  points,  the  chamois- 
Inmter  traverses  the  mountains,  and  prowls  warily  for  his  prey,  not  only  during  the  day,  but  the 
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night.      Wherever  the  chamois  flies  ho  follows,  whether  it  bo  nlong  narrow  ledges  of  rock,  by  the 
brink  of  yawning  abysses,  or  up  the  ragged  sides  of  precipices,  whore  a  short  leap  or  a  wrong  stop 
would  prove  instantly  fatal. 
Often  has  ho  to  say — 

". Even  so, 

This  iv;iy  tlir  duimois  leapt ;  her  nimble  feet 
Have  liaflled  me." 

So,  too,  she  docs,  ill  oilier  ways.  A  liiiiilrr,  l'(iv  instance,  had  been  lor  some  diiys  endeavouring 
to  discover  the  haunt,  of  a  chamois,  ami  at.  length  lie  sa\v  two  young  ones  sporting  round  their  mother, 
in  a  niche  on  the  top  of  a  high  r.irL,  while  she;  was  glancing  warily  down  the  valley,  to  watch  lor  any 
hostile  approach.  To  a\oid  being  seen,  he  made  a  great  circuit,  and  BO  readied  a  path  which  led  to 
the  spot,.  Exactly  in  front  of  the  nielie  the  rocks  descended  perpendicularly  t,o  an  immense  deplli. 
At  the  back  \\as  another  steep  descent  j  some  fragments  of  rocks  formed  a  kind  of  bridge  between 
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tin'  largo  masses  ;  but.  these  were  placed  too  high  to  be  accessible  to  the  little  ones,  and  could  onlv  he 
available  to  the  mother.  Kseape,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  impossible.  Yet,  no  sooner  did  she  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  hunter,  than  sho  sprang  on  him  with  all  the  fury  with  which  maternal  love  can  fire 
the  most  timid  creatures.  As  the  hunter's  hands  were  necessary  to  keep  himself  on  the  narrow  path, 
he  warded  off  the  blows  of  the  chamois  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  feet,  and  kept  still  advancing 
But  now  the  anguish  of  the  mother  increased  :  she  dashed  back  to  her  young,  coursed  round  them 
with  wild  cries,  as  if  to  warn  them  of  danger,  and  then  leaped  up  before  the  fragments  of  rocks,  already 
mentioned,  from  which  the  second  but  most  dillieull  egress  from  the  niche  was  to  be  won.  Again 
and  again  did  sho  descend  and  make  the  leap,  as  if  to  show  the  young  ones  the  way  ;  but  they  were 
mutual  to  the  task,  and  the  hunter  was  nearer  than  before.  About  to  make  his  last  effort,  the 
mother,  fixing  her  hind  legs  firmly  on  the  rock  behind,  stretched  her  body  to  the  utmost  length, 
planted  her  fore  feet  on  tho  rock  above — thus  forming  of  her  back  a  temporary  bridge  ;  in  a  moment 
the  young  passed  over  it,  when  the  hunter  sprang  into  tho  niche,  making  sure  of  his  game ;  but  all 
three  were  off  with  tho  speed  of  the  wind,  and  the  bullets  he  instantly  discharged  were  expended 
in  vain,  leaving  him  to  exclaim — 
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" My  gaini  to-day  will  scarce 

Ilepay  my  break-neck  toil." 

Another  remarkable  creature   of    this  sub-division    is    tho   Cabrit,  or 
Pronghorn,  of  whose  skull  we  give  an  engraving. 

ANTELOPES  OF  THE  DESERT. 

TIIKSK  animals  have  a  broad  nose,  with  tho  nostrils  subvalvular,    and  lin-d 
with  bristles  within.     Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  divides  thorn  into  two  groups. 

I. — THE  EQUINE  ANTELOPES. 

The  neck  of  these  creatures,  with  its  mane 
the  tail,  and  the  general  contour  of  the  body, 
are  those  of  the  horse.  Their  action  and  gallop 
are  so  much  like  those  of  the  same  animal,  that 
a  troop  of  them  scouring  the  plain  at  a  distance 
might  easily  bo  taken  for  quaggas,  or  zi-l 
Tin;  head  and  horns,  however,  are  those  of  tho 
buffalo,  and  the  legs  resemble  those  of  the  stag. 

THE  GNU.« 

SKtrM.  OF  TIIK  CAIIIUT,   OB  IMIOXOIIOII.V.  m  •         1  1  11  • 

Tins  animal  equals  a  well-grown  ass  in  size,  ex- 
ceeding four  feet  in  height,  and  is  a  native  of  the  wild  Karroos  of  South  Africa  and  the  hilly  district* 
where  it  roams  chiefly  in  large  herds,  which  migrate  according  to  the  seasons.  The  extent  of  its 

- 


Till.    1M11NI'..T>KI»  AXTKtOPE. 

in  tlie  interior  i ;  not  known.     Ko  far,  however,  as  travellers  hav*  have  been 

met  and  chased ;  for  its  flesh  in  prized  as  food  both  by  the  natives  and  tho  colonists. 

The  gnus  are  approached  with  difficulty,  being  exceedingly  wild.      On  the  first  alarm,  away  scours 

*  Antilope  Gnu.    Gmelin.— Comochetes  Gnu.    Gray. 
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the  troop,  not  in  a  tumultuous  mass,  but  in  single  file,  following  a  leader.  Their  speed,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  vigour  and  compactness  of  the  body  and  limbs,  is  very  great.  Sometimes,  however, 
when  any  object  of  apprehension  appears,  they  do  not  exert  it,  but  plunge  about,  flinging  out  their 
heels,  butting  and  tossing  up  their  heads,  and  exhibiting  great  fury.  But  seldom  do  they  venture  on 
an  attack,  unless  hard  pressed  or  wounded,  when  they  defend  themselves  with  desperation  ;  dropping  on 
their  knees,  they  dart  forward  on  their  assailants  with  extraordinary  force  and  impetuosity,  and,  unless 
he  be  cool  and  prepared,  he  catmot  escape  his  fate. 

II. — BOVINE  ANTELOPES. 
These  creatures  have  the  nose  moderately  broad,  with  a  moderate  or  small  bald,  moist  muffle  ; 


THE  ELANU. 

the  horns  high   on   the  frontal  ridge;  the   grinders   rather   small,   without  supplemental   lobes;  the 

at  the  end. 


central  cutting  teeth  enUu 


THE  HARNESSED  ANTELOPE.* 


Tin:  singular  marks,  like  the  straps  of  harness,  which  appear  on  its  bndy,  have  given  this  animal  its 
name.  Its  habitat  is  Western  Africa.  A  herd  of  these  creatures  lived  in  the  late  Earl  of  Derby's 
menagerie  at  Knowsley ;  and  a  beautiful  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 


THE  ELAND.f 

THIS  is  the  largest,  heaviest,  and  most  useful  of  all  the  antelopes.  It  is  the  gibier,  par  excellence,  of 
the  South  African  wilderness;  its  brisket  is  "the  dainty  bit  to  set  before  the  king."  On  the  death 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  two  males  and  three  females,  one  of  which  had  been  born  at  Kuowsley, 
became,  by  bequest,  the  property  of  the  Zoological  Society.  . 

*  Tragtltplini  tcriptUA  f    Bcselfljilii's  Orcas.    Anlilope  Chess.    Pallas. 
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In  1853  the  first  calf  was  born;  since  then  the  increase  has  been  great.  Herds  of  this  noble 
antelope  have  been  founded,  at  Hawkstone,  by  Viscount  Hill ;  at  Taymouth,  by  the  Marquis  of  Bread- 
albane ;  and  at  Tatton,  by  Lord  Egertoo. 

THE  NILGAIE.» 

THIS  animal  is  superior  to  the  stag  in  stature  ;  it  is  more  powerful  and  muscular,  but  less  graceful  in 
its  proportions.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north-western  provinces  of  India,  and  the  countries  between 
these  and  Persia,  where  it  is  said  to  be  very  abundant.  The  adult  male  differs  widely  from  the 
female  in  colour  :  he  being  grayish-black,  and  she  a  bright  yellowish  bay.  Though  ill-tempered  by 
fits,  these  animals  are  generally  docile  ;  so  nmch  so,  indeed,  that  in  India  they  are  occasionally  put  into 
harness.  They  breed  very  regularly  in  this  country. 

Having  thus  completed  the  sub-tribes  of  Bovece,\  into  which  the  tribe  Bovina  is  divided,  we  pass 
on  to  consider  a  tribe,  or  family,  of  Ruminants,J  embracing  the  animals  properly  known  as  Deer. 

Siace  Cuvier  described  several  specimens  from  the  study  of  the  horns  alone,  many  zoologists  have 
almost  entirely  depended  on  these  parts  for  the  character  of  the  species.  Colonel  H.  Smith  has  even 
separated  some  species  by  the  study  of  a  single  horn.  But  the  facilities  offered  by  menageries  for  a 
particular  examination  of  these  animals,  have  shown  that  several  most  distinct,  but  allied  species — as 
the  stag  of  Canada  and  India — have  horns  so  similar  that,  by  these,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  shown  that  animals  of  the  same  herd,  or  even  family,  and  sometimes 
even  the  same  specimen,  under  different  circumstances,  in  succeeding  years,  have  produced  horns  so  unlike 
one  another  in  size  and  form,  that  they  might  be  considered,  if  their  history  were  not  known,  as  horns 
of  very  different  species.  "  These  observations,"  says  M.  Pucheran,  "  and  the  examination  of  the- 
different  cargoes  of  different  horns  which  are  imported  for  the  uses  of  the  cutler — each  cargo  of  which 
is  generally  collected  in  a  single  locality,  and,  therefore,  would  most  probably  belong  to  #,  single  species 
peculiar  to  the  district — have  proved  to  me  that  the  horns  afford  a  much  better  character  to  separate 
the  species  into  groups  than  to  distinguish  the  allied  species  from  one  another." 

Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  proposes  to  arrange  the  species  of  deer  into  three  sections,  according  to  the  positions 
of  certain  tufts  of  hair  on  the  hind  legs,  thus  : — 1.  A  tuft  of  hair  below  the  middle  of  the  outside  of 
the  metatarsus.  2.  A  tuft  of  hair  above  the  middle  of  the  outside  of  the  metatarsus  ;  and,  3.  A  tuft 
of  hair  on  the  inside  of  the  hock.  These  tufts  have  the  advantage  of  being  found  in  both  sexes,  and 
in  all  ages,  so  that  th,ey  can  be  consulted  when  the  horns  are  deficient. 

THE  ELK,  OR  MOOSE.g 

ELK  is  a  word  of  Celtic  origin,  "elch,"  whence  the  Swedish  "telg  ;"  the  Latin  word  alee,  or  alces,  first 
occurring  in  the  writings  of  Caesar,  but  also  used  by  Pliny,  is  merely  the  original  Celtic  adopted  into 
the  Roman  language. 

The  animal  so  called  is  the  largest  of  the  genus  :  it  exceeds  the  horse  at  the  shoulders,  but  is  of  a 
rude  figure.  The  head  is  large  and  long,  having  the  muzzle  and  under  lip  covered  with  short  hair, 
which  is  very  projecting  and  flexible,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  tapir,  and  serves  to  draw  down,  or 
direct  to  the  mouth,  the  shoots  and  twigs,  which  are  its  food.  The  eyes  are  small,  but  not  expressive ; 
the  ears  are  large  and  open ;  the  neck  is  short  and  powerful ;  and  the  withers  high  and  narrow — both 
surmounted  by  a  coarse  mane  ;  the  body  is  strong  and  stout ;  the  legs  appear  disproportionately  long, 
and  the  steps  straggling  and  awkward.  The  horns  are  of  enormous  size — some  of  them  weighing  sixty 
pounds.  Two  pendulous,  slender  dewlaps  of  loose  skin  hang  below  the  throat.  The  tail  is  short.  The 
hair,  which  is  black  at  the  tips,  gray  in  the  middle,  and  white  at  the  roots,  is  full,  long,  coarse,  and 
harsh. 

The  Elk  is  a  native  of  the  wooded  wilds  of  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Scandinavia.  It  is  a  long-lived 
animal,  and  does  not  attain  to  its  full  growth  till  after  its  fourteenth  year — at  least,  so  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed ;  for,  up  to  that  time,  its  horns,  which  are  of  a  flat  form,  are  annually  provided  with  an  additional 

Porux  pictus.  f  Bnveoe,  Oveae,  Caprese,  Antilopefe.  $  Cerindse,  c^Cervina. 
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branch.  It  sheds  its  horns  about  the  month  of  February,  in  each  year.  They  are  perceptible  nine 
months  after  its  birth.  For  the  first  year,  they  are  cylindrical  and  stout;  the  second  year,  they  are  about, 
a  foot  in  length,  and  not  branched  ;  the  third  year,  two  points  are  discernible  ;  the  fourth  year,  three  ; 
the  fifth  year,  they  are  full  grown  in  length.  From  that  time  forward  they  yearly  increase  in  breadth 
and  in  the  number  of  branches,  until  there  are  as  many  as  fourteen  on  each  horn. 

By  nature,  the  elk  is  timorous,  and  it  usually  flies  at  the  sight  of  man.  When  excited,  its 
weapons  are  its  horns  and  hoofs,  and  so  forcibly  does  it  strike  with  the  latter  as  to  destroy  a  wolf,  or 
other  large  animal,  at  a  single  blow.  At  such  times,  the  hair  on  its  neck  is  said  to  bristle  up  like' the 
mane  of  a  lion,  which  gives  it  a  wild  and  frightful  appearanca 

The  elk  is  easily  domesticated.  Formerly,  these  animals  were  used  in  Sweden  to  draw  sledges  ; 
but,  owing  to  their  speed  in  accelerating  the  flight  of  criminals,  their  use  was  prohibited  under  heavy 
penalties.  The  flesh  of  the  elk  is  very  excellent. 

The  elk  is  also  found  in  the  northern  regions  of  America,  where,  by  a  corruption  of  the  Cree- 
Indian  name  "  moosoa,"  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Moose-deer.  It  remains  to  be  decided 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  variety  of  species. 

The  movements  of  the  elk  are  rather  heavy,  from  the  great  height  of  its  shoulders  ;  it  does  not 
gallop,  like  others  of  the  deer  kind,  but  advances  at  a  shuffling  kind  of  amble  ;  while  its  hoofs, 
striking  against  one  another,  make  a  strange  crackling  sound,  which  is  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Its  speed,  however,  is  great.  During  the  winter,  it  lives  chiefly  on  wooded  hills  ;  in 
summer,  it  frequents  the  swampy  sides  of  rivers  and  lakes,  often  going  deep  in  the  water,  to  escape 
flies  and  gnats. 

According  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  this  animal  has  the  sense  of  hearing  in  very  great  perfection, 
and  is  the  most  shy  and  wary  of  all  the  deer  species ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  art  of  moose  hunting 
is  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  an  Indian's  acquirements — particularly  by  the  Crees,  who  consider 
themselves  able  to  instruct  the  hunters  of  every  other  tribe. 

In  a  natural  state,  it  appears  to  lead  a  solitary  life — each  one  acting  independently  of  its  fellows. 
The  males,  it  is  said,  sometimes  weigh  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  pounds.  The  moose,  if  taken  young, 
is  easily  domesticated.  M.  D'Obsonville,  while  in  Sumatra,  procured  one  when  ten  or  twelve  days  old, 
which  he  kept  till  it  was  upwards  of  two  years  of  age,  without  restraining  it  in  any  way.  He 
sometimes  made  it  draw  and  carry  burdens.  It  always  came  at  his  call,  and  showed  no  signs  of  impa- 
tience, except  when  taken  from  its  master,  to  whom  it  became  strongly  attached.  When  he  left  the 
island,  he  presented  it  to  the  Governor-General.  It  was  sent  to  the  country  seat  of  that  gentleman, 
and,  being  kept  by  a  chain,  and  away  from  company,  it  became  furious,  and  could  only  be  approached 
with  danger.  Even  its  keeper,  who  fed  it,  durst  not  approach  it.  "  After  some  months,"  says  M. 
D'Obsonville,  "  I  returned.  It  knew  me  at  a  great  distance,  and  used  all  its  efforts  to  get  at  me.  I 
ran  to  meet  it,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  which  the  transport  and  caresses,  lavished  upon 
me  by  this  attached  creature,  produced." 

THE  REIN-DEER. »      . 

THE  adult  male  of  this  species,  in  a  wild  state,  is  the  size  of  a  stag,  or  from  about  four  feet  and  a  half 
to  five  feet  high  ;  but  the  female  is  less  than  the  hind.  As  to  colour,  it  is  of  a  dusky-brown  above, 
and  white  beneath.  The  space  between  the  eyes  is  black.  The  hair  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is 
much  longer  than  on  any  other  place.  The  hoofs  are  large,  long,  and  black.  The  female  of  this  species 
has  horns  as  well  as  the  male  ;  but  those  of  the  latter  are  nuich  larger.  These  are  long,  slender, 
branched,  and  upright,  furnished  with  brown  antlers,  with  widely-expanded  and  palmated  tips,  directed 
forwards. 

These  animals  swim  with  great  facility,  and  are  so  buoyant  as  to  keep  half  of  the  back  above  watn-  ; 
and  the  great  size  of  their  feet  enables  them  to  make  rapid  way  across  even  the  strongest  currents. 
They  defend  themselves  with  great  energy,  kicking  furiously  with  the  hind  feet,  when  attacked  by  the 
wolf,  and  seldom  failing  to  repel  a  single,  one. 

To  the  Laplanders,  the  rein-deer  is  a  substitute  for  the  horse  and  cow,  goat  and  sheep.     These 

*  Cervus  Tarandus.     Linn.-eus. 
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animals  draw  sledges,  even  across  the  snows,  in  which  the  breadth  of  their  hoofs  prevents  their 
sinking.  With  two  of  them  yoked  in  a  sledge,  the  Laplander,  it  is  said,  will  travel  upwards  of  a 
hundred  English  miles  a-day. 

At  the  palace  of  Drotningholm,  in  Sweden,  there  is  a  portrait  of  a  rein-deer,  which  is  repre- 
sented, on  an  occasion  of  emergency,  to  have  drawn  an  officer  with  important  dispatches  the  incredible 
distance  of  eight  hundred  English  miles  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  event  is  stated  to  have  happened 
in  1699,  and  tradition  adds  that  the  deer  dropped  down  lifeless  on  its  arrival. 

M.  Pictet,  a  French  astronomer,  made  some  experiments,  in  the  year  1709,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  speed  of  the  rein-deer,  when  exerted  to  the  full,  for  a  short  distance.  Of  three  deer  yoked  to  light 
sledges,  the  first  performed  three  thousand  and  eighty-nine  feet  eight  inches  in  two  minutes — that  is 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  nineteen  miles  an  hour ;  the  second  did  the  same  distance  in  three  minutes,  and 
the  third  in  three  minutes  twenty-six  seconds. 

The  rein-deer  feeds  on  two  kinds  of  lichen,*  the  buds  of  coniferous  evergreens,  and  other  Arctic 
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plants.  During  the  summer,  it  migrates  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  to  avoid  the  persecution  ot 
various  insects,  which  are  a  pest  to  it,  especially  the  CEstrus  Tarandi — the  very  hum  of  which  will 
put  a  whole  herd  of  deer  to  flight.  This  insect  penetrates  the  skin  of  the  deer,  and"  deposits  its  e^s 
under  it :  this  produces. a  painful  inflammation,  the  larvse  feeding  on  the  juices  which  are  secreted, 
until  they  assume  the  winged  state. 

In  summer,  the  coat  of  the  rein-deer  assumes  a  deeper  hue  than  in  winter  ;  and  the  younc  animal 

has  a  still  darker  tinge  than  the  $dult.     The  general  colour  of  the  upper  part  is  of  a  dark  brown all 

the  hairs  being  more  or  less  deeply  tipped  with  that  colour,  and  of  a  grayish  white  at  the  base.  As 
the  winter  approaches,  the  brown  assumes  a  grayish  tinge — the  whole  of  the  under  parts  retainino1  the 
same  shade  of  grayish  white  throughout  the  year.  The  feet  are  almost  always  marked  immediately 
above  the  hoofs  with  a  band  of  white.  Occasionally,  the  entire  coat  puts  on  this  white  appearance  • 
in  id  spotted  or  mottled  deer  are  said  to  be  by  no  means  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  Lapland,  but  are 
still  more  frequent  in  Siberia.  The  fur  of  the  latter  is  of  a  finer  quality  than  that  of  the  other 
varieties. 

N 

*  Lichen  rangerifinus.     L.  Islandiciis, 
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All  travellers  agree  in  stating  that  there  is  no  kind  of  covering  so  fitted  for  the  Arctic  regions,  nr 
so  capable  of  resisting   intense  cold,  as  the  skin  of  the  rein-deer.     "The  hairs  coni|»»ini;  their  > 
says   Mr.  Brooke,    "are,  indeed,  to  thick,  that  it  is  hardly  possible,  by  separating  them  in  any  wav,  tu 
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discover  the  hast  portion  of  the  naked  hide."     This  remark  had  been  previously  made  by  Linnan.s  - 

Sir  John  K.chardson  affirms  that  a  suit  of  clothing  made  of  deer-skin  "is  so  impervious  to  the 

»Jd,  that  with  the  addition  of  a  blanket  of  the  same  material,  any  one  so  clothed  may  bivouac  on  the 

snow  with  safety,  in  the  most  intense  cold  of  an  Arctic  winter's  night."     The  winter  clothing  of  all  the 

3  inhabiting  the  Arctic  circle  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  this  inestimable  fur. 
An  attempt  to  naturalise  this  species  in  Great  Britain  was  made,  in  1823,  by  Mr  Bullock    but 
ed.     In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  Norwegian,  with  five  deer,  arrived  in  England,  which  were 
conveyed  to  the  seat  of  a  gentleman  in  Worcestershire.     There  they  remained  during  the  winter  and 
were  fed  with  the  lichen  rangerifinu*.     They  continued  healthy  until  the  following  April  when  the. 
were  removed  to  dec  Hill,  on  the  highest  part  of  which  that  lichen  grows  in  great  abundance.     All 
however,  died  before  long.     A  similar  attempt  was  made  in  Ireland  ;  but  with  no  better  success 

ID  America,  according  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  there  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  rein-deer  • 
the  one  called  "  the  barren  ground  Caribou  ;"  the  other,  « the  woodland  Caribou."     «  The  former  "  he 
>  small  of  stature,  and  weighs  so  little,  that  I  have  seen  a   Canadian  voyager  throw  a' foil- 
grown  doe  on  his  shoulder,  and  carry  it  as  an  English  butcher  would  a  sheep.      The  bucks  are  of 
.rger  size,  and  weigh,  when  in  good  condition,  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds      When 
lean,  the  flesh  is  insipid  ;  when  fat,  and  in  season,  it  is  superior  to  that  of  the  finest  English  venison 
Chippewyans,  the  Copper  Indians,  the  Dog-ribs,  and  Hare  Indians  of  the  Great  Bear 
ke  would  be  totally  unable  to  inhabit  their  barren  grounds,  were  it  not  for  the  immense  herds  of  this 
deer    hat  exist  there      Of  the  Caribou  horns  they  form  their  fish-spears  and  hooks;    and,  previou 

the  introduction  of  European  iron,  ice-chisels  and  various  other  utensils  were  likewise  made  of 
them.  The  hide,  dressed  with  the  fur  on,  is  excellent  for  winter  clothing,  and  supplies  the  place  both 
of  blanket  and  feather-bed  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  Arctic  wilds  " 

The  woodland  Caribou  is  larger,  scarcer,  with  smaller  horns,  and  vastly  inferior  as  food;  its 
proper  country  is  a  strip  of  low,  primitive  rocks,  well  clothed  with  wood,  about  a  hundred  miles  wide 
and  extending  at  the  distance  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay 

" to  Lake  Superior>  whence  the  herds  travel  southwards  in  the 

THE  STAG,  OR  RED  DEER* 

THIS  animal    if  we  regard  the  elegance  of  his  form,  the  flexibility  of  his  limbs,  his  bold,  branching 
>rns,  and  the  lightness  of  his  motions,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  deer  kind.     The  incisor  teeth  i 

.  lower  jaw  alone,  are  eight ;  there  are  six  grinders  on  e*ch  side,  above  and  below.  Beneath  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye  there  is  a  deep  slii,  generally  known  as  the  lachrymal  sinus,  of  the  use  of  which 
little  is  known.  The  ears  are  large  and  pointed. 

The  antlers  of  the  male  stag  are  osseous  structures,  supported  on  short  and  solid  tubercles  of  the 

bone      After  remaining  nearly  a  year,  they  are  c*st  off,  and  soon  replaced  by  a  newly-formed 

itler,  which  is  of  a  larger  size  than  the  one  that  was  lost.     It  often  weighs  nearly  thirty  pounds,  and 

ha*  been  known  to  be  completely  formed  in  ten  weeks  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance.     There  is 

instance  m  the  animal  kingdom  of  so  rapid  a  growth  ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable  from  its 

I  m  a  small  part  of  the  system,  and  in  a  bony  structure.     After  the  antler  has  attained  its  full 

ition  of  osseous  substance  still  continues  at  its  base,  around  the  trunks  of  the  arteries 

ich  proceed   along  the  investing  membrane  of   the  bone   for  the  purpose   of  conveying  nourish- 

Ihe  accumulation  of  this  substance  causes  a  ring,  called  the  burr,  round  that  parfof  the 

tid    by  encroaching    on  the  arteries    themselves,  it  gradually  diminishes  their  capacity  of 

;  blood,  and  they  at  length  become  entirely  obliterated.     The  bone,  no   longer  receiving  a 

dTandThrlne,r°HU       Tnt>  f^l  *°  *"*  ''  **  int"8™mt-  which  °°™*  *  decay,  and,  becomfng 

Lrivelled,  are  torn  by  rubbing  against  trees,  and   peel  off  in  long  shreds,  leaving  the  antler 

exposed,  which,  by  the  continued  effects  of  the  same  kind  of  friction,  soon  acquires  a  polished  surface 

Mar,  sufficiently  nourished  during  many  months  ly  its  own  interior  vessels,  continues  in  a 

d  preserves   its  connection  with  the  system;  but  at  length  the  arteries  shrink,  and 

*  Cervus  Elaphus. 
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become  by  degrees  obliterated.  The  antler  dies  in  consequence,  and,  although  it  continues  to  adhere 
to  the  skull,  it  is  only  as  a  foreign  body,  and  it  is  not  long  destined  to  remain  thus  attached  ;  for  the 
absorbent  vessels  are  now  actively  employed  in  scooping  out  a  groove  of  separation  between  the  living 
and  the  decayed  substance,  at  the  place  where  the  base  of  the  antler  is  contiguous  to  the  frontal  bone. 
As  soon  as  this  has  proceeded  to  a  sufficient  depth,  the  adhesion  ceases,  and  the  slightest  concussion 
occasions  the  fall  of  the  whole  structure.  After  the  separation  of  the  antler,  the  eminence  of  the 
frontal  bone  on  which  it  stood  is  left  rough  and  uneven,  like  that  of  a  fractured  part ;  but  the  sur- 
rounding integuments  soon  close  over,  and  cover  it  completely,  until  the  period  arrives  when  it  is  to 
be  replaced  by  a  new  antler,  which  exhibits  the  same  succession  of  phenomena  in  its  growth  and  decay 
as  its  predecessor,  only  that  its  development  is  usually  carried  further,  the  new  stem  being  both  thicker 
and  longer,  and  the  branches  wider,  and  more  numerous.  The  antler  of  each  successive  year  has, 
consequently,  a  different  form  from  that  of  the  preceding ;  and  when  the  animal  has  attained  a  certain 
age,  the  extremities  of  the  branches  present  broad  expansions  of  bone,  which  the  antlers  of  an  early 
growth  had  never  exhibited. 

Stag-hunting  has  been  a  favourite  pastime  from  very  remote  periods.  In  Britain,  large  tracts  of 
laud  yvere  set  apart  for  making  forests,  as  a  shelter  to  these  animals ;  even  villages  and  sacred  edifices 
were  destroyed,  and  their  site  changed  into  a  wide  waste.  In  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.,  it  was  considered  more  criminal  to  kill  a  beast  of  chase  than  a  human  being.  In  after 
times,  while  immense  tracts  yet  lay  wild  and  unbroken  by  the  plough,  deer  abounded  in  much  greater 
numbers  than  at  present,  protected,  too,  by  the  severest  laws.  The  stealer  of  deer  and  the  outlaw  were 
then  convertible  terms ;  and  the  ballads  of  our  rude  forefathers  celebrate  the  deeds  of  men  who,  in 
defiance  of  the  edicts  of  absolute  monarchs,  "  bent  their  bows,  and  lived  upon  the  chase."  The  names 
of  Clym  of  the  Clough,  William  of  Cloudesley,  and  especially  of  Robin  Hood,  interwoven  in  the 
fabric  of  these  sopgs,  are  well  known.  "  Chevy  Chase "  is  one  of  our  legends  of  deadly  feud.  The 
stag-hounds  that  formerly  roused  the  deer  on  the  moors  of  the  west  of  England  are  at  present 
dispersed.  Few,  or  none,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  New  Forest,  nor  in  Woolmer  Forest,  in  Hampshire, 
where  they  were  once  numerous ;  nor  do  any  now  remain  in  Epping  Forest.  Of  stag-hunting,  how- 
ever, we  occasionally  hear  in  England. 

But  in  the  central  part  of  the  Grampians  there  are  still  large  herds  of  red  deer.  They  frequent 
the  southern  part  of  the  bleak,  and,  generally  speaking,  naked  ridge  of  Miniguy,  which  lies  between 
the  Glen  of  Athol  on  the  south,  and  Badenach  on  the  north,  and  between  the  lofty  summits  of  Ben-y- 
Glae  on  the  east,  and  the  Pass  of  Dalnarardoch  on  the  west.  The  greater  part  of  this  ridge  is  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Athol ;  though  many  deer  are  found  on  the  lands  which  belonged  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Gordon,  and  others,  towards  the  east. 

The  deer  are  seldom  on  the  summits,  but  generally  in  the  glens,  of  the  Tilt  and  Bruar.  They 
are  often  seen  in  herds  of  upwards  of  a  thousand ;  and  when,  in  a  track  where  there  is  no  human 
abode  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  a  long  line  of  bucks  appear  on  a  height,  with  their  branching  horns 
relieved  against  a  clear  mountain  sky,  the  sight  is  very  imposing.  The  forest  of  Athol,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  thousand  acres,  is  devoted  to  red-deer  ;  they  exist  in  Mar  Forest,  and  Glenarty,  and  in  the 
western  districts  of  Ross  and  Sutherland. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  vividness  of  the  following  picture  from  the  pencil  of  Scott  :— 


A  moment  listened  to  the  cry. 
That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh ; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared, 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared ; 
And  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam  Var." 


"  The  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprang  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste ; 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took, 
The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook; 
Like  crested  leader,  proud  and  high, 
Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky, 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snuffed  the  tainted  gale; 

Of  the  prodigious  strength  of  the  stag  when  chased,  the  instances  are  numerous.  One  of  these 
animals,  which  had  afforded  the  late  Lord  Derby's  hounds  a  very  fine  run,  leaped  a  boarded  gate  into 
a  gentleman's  grounds,  with  a  spiked  roller  on  the  top  of  it,  the  height  of  the  gate  and  roller  being 
eight  feet  four  inches.  The  feat  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  deer  was  apparently  run  down  at 
the  time,  witli  hounds  snatching  at  his  haunches,  as  he  came  down  the  road  from  whence  he  took  the 
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leap.  In  the  New  Forest  there  is  a  celebrated  spot  called  the  "  Deer's  Leap,"  where  a  stag  was  once 
shot,  and,  in  the  agony  of  death,  collecting  his  strength,  gave  a  bound  which  astonished  all  who  saw  it. 
It  is  commemorated  by  two  posts,  fixed  at  the  extremities  of  the  leap  ;  the  space  between  them  is 
something  more  than  eighteen  yards  ! 

A  touching  picture  is  thus  conveyed  of  the  sufferings  of  the  chased  stag,  by  the  first  Lord  to  the 
banished  Duke,  as  he  alludes  to  "the  melancholy  Jftques  : " 


'  To-day,  my  Lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  be  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood ; 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish ;  and  indeed,  my  lord, 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans, 


That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting  ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase ;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears." 




PYRAMID    OF    .STAGS'    IIUU.NS. 

A  pyramid,  consisting  entirely  of  the  horns  of  stags,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  found  on  a 
prairie,  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  in  America.  So  great  is  its 
antiquity,  that  it  has  given  the  name  to  the  surrounding  district  of  the  "  Stags'  Prairie."  The  white 
people  have,  as  yet,  scarcely  penetrated  so  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  No  towns  or  settle- 
ments exist  here,  and  only  a  solitary  traveller  now  and  then  crosses  the  desert.  Occasionally,  however, 
an  adventurous  New  England  trapper,  or  an  Englishman  of  similar  spirit,  gazes  on  this  singular 
monument.  Of  its  origin  nothing  is  known,  except  that  it  is  Indian  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  hunters 
among  them  hold  it  in  superstitious  veneration,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  to  its  dimensions  by  the 
occasional  gift  of  a  horn  or  two.  It  is  so  compactly  constructed  that  it  is  difficult  ~to  extract  a  single 
s]><-< sincii  without  disarranging  the  entire  mass. 


THE  GIRAFFE. 
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Giraffa,  the   Cameleopard  of  Pennant  and  other  authors,  is  a  genus  of  ruminants,  with  po 
horns  common  to  both  sexes,  comprising  the  tallest  of  the  known  quadrupeds.      |)r.  .1.   K.  (iray  i 


tlii.s  genus  the  type 
at  the  tip.     . 


SKKI.KTOS   OF  THE    GIHAi  ]  I;. 

of  a  tribe .•      The  horns  are  covered  with  a  hairy  akin:  and  th,>r<-  is  a  t,ifi  of  l.air 
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<;ir<u;'<i  has  the  following  characters  : — Lip  not  grooved,  entirely  covered  with  hair,  much  pro- 
duced before  the  nostril ;  tongue  very  extensile  ;  neck  very  long ;  body  short ;  hinder  legs  short ; 
false  hoof  none ;  tail  elongate,  with  a  tuft  of  thick  hair  at  the  end.  The  following  is  the  only 
species  : — 

THE   GIRAFFE* 

AiliDh  the  variations  of  auimal  structure  we  may  perceive  the  same  laws  of  analogy  connecting 
the  whole  into  one  series,  and  assimilating  them  all  to  one  common  standard.  The  same  organ,  how- 
ever modified  in  its  shape  and  size,  however  stunted  in  one  or  developed  in  another,  is  always  found 
in,  its  appropriate  place,  and  retains  the  same  connections  with  adjacent  organs,  whether  we  seek  it  in 
the  carnivorous  or  herbivorous  quadruped ;  in  the  inhabitant  of  the  laud  or  the  water ;  in  the 
denizen  of  the  frigid  or  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  or  in  animals  of  the  most  diminutive  or  the  most 

o  y 

colossal  stature. 

As  an  example,  we  may  take  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  It  is  a  universal  law,  that  this  part  ot 
the  spinal  column  shall,  in  every  animal  of  the  class  mammalia,  consist  of  neither  more  nor  less  than 
seven  vertebrae.  Whatever  be  the  length  or  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  whether  it  be  compressed  into 
a  small  space,  as  in  the  elephant  and  the  mole;  whether  it  be  lengthened  to  allow  the  head  to  reach 
the  ground,  as  in  the  horse,  or  the  ox ;  or  whether  it  be  excessively  prolonged,  as  in  the  giraffe  ;  still 
this  same  constant  number  is  preserved  in  the  vertebrae,  which  it  contains.  When  the  neck  is  long, 
each  individual  vertebra  must  necessarily  be  lengthened  in  the  same  proportion  ;  and  thus,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  consist  of  seven  very  long  tubes,  joined  together,  endwise, 
with  scarcely  any  development  of  spinous  processes,  lest  they  should  impede  the  bending  of  the  neck. 
A  man  who  looks  at  the  skeleton  of  a  giraffe  for  the  first  time,  and  without  previous  knowledge  of  its 
structure,  must  be  struck  at  finding  that  the  towering  neck  consists  of  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
bones  that  form  his  own  ;  and  yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  skull  is  light  and  thin.  The  horns  are  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Eiippell — who,  during  his  travels  in  Northern  Africa,  obtained  in  Nubia  and  Kordofan 
three  specimens,  two  males  and  one  female — as  constituting  the  principal  generic  character,  they  being 
formed  by  distinct  bones,  united  to  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  by  a  very  obvious  suture,  and  ex- 
hibiting throughout  the  same  structure  as  the  other  bones.  In  both  sexes,  he  observes,  one  of  these 
abnormal  bones  is  situated  on  each  branch  of  the  coronal  suture,  aaul  the  male  possesses  an  additional 
one,  placed  more  anteriorly,  and  occupying  the  middle  of  the  frontal  suture. 

The  giraffe  wants  the  receptacle  for  water  which  the  camel  and  dromedary  possess.  The  nostrils 
ai-e  provided  with  cutaneous  sphincter  muscles,  and  can  be  shut  at  will,  like  the  eyes.  Oven  supposes 
that  the  object  of  this  mechanism  is,  when  the  desert  storms  arise,  to  keep  out  the  sand.  The  horny 
hoofs  are  divided,  and  the  two  small  lateral  toes,  generally  seen  in  true  ruminants,  are  wanting. 

So  remarkable  is  the  tongue  of  the  giraffe,  that  Sir  Everard  Home  prepared  a  "  Memoir"  upon 
it,  after  an  examination  of  unprecedented  minuteness.  According  to  that  eminent  physiologist,  this 
member  is  to  be  considered  as  a  congeries  of  muscles  acting  on  one  another,  and,  in  this  respect,  differing 
from  muscles  applied  to  bones  and  other  solid  substances ;  and  having,  indeed,  so  many  peculiarities  as 
to  give  it  a  claim  to  be  regarded  separately  from  the  tongues  of  other  animals,  and  as  a  construction 
in  which  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  actions  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  others.  It  not  only  performs 
the  office  'of  the  organ  of  taste,  but  it  has,  besides,  nearly  all  the  powers  of  the  elephant's  proboscis, 
though  not  possessed  of  the  same  strength. 

They  differ,  indeed,  in  one  being  an  elongation  of  the  organ  of  smell,  the  other  of  the  organ  of 
taste.  The  proboscis  is  restrained  from  elongation  in  extent  beyond  one  inch,  by  means  of  the  carti- 
laginous tubes  it  contains  ;  but  the  giraffe's  tongue,  which — when  extended  after  death — is  seventeen 
inches  long,  can,  in  the  living  body,  be  so  diminished  in  size  as  to  be  inclosed  within  the  animal's 
mouth.  For  this  alteration  in  bulk,  some  peculiar  mechanism  is  required  ;  since  a  muscle,  whether 
contracted  or  relaxed,  occupies  exactly  the  same  space.  The  chameleon,  it  is  true,  has  the  power  of 
darting  the  point  of  its  tongue  to  the  extent  of  twelve  inches,  and  catching  a  fly  at  that  distance  ;  but 

G.  Cairelopardalis;  Cervus  Camelo|-ardalis :  Linnaeus.  C.  Capensis :  Geoffrey,  Ogilhy.  fcuntlopardalls  Girafl'a 
a  Simdevall.  .  Giraffa  Camelopardalis  :  Brisson.  Camelopardalis  Girafa:  Gnulin. 


THE   C  IRAK KK.  ;m 

thero  is  a  conical  bone  iu  the  middle  of  a  muscular  tube,  in  giyu  il  direction,  and,  l>v   its   form,  when 
the  circular  libres  press  upon  it,  to  make  them  slide  forward. 

Having  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  internal  structure  of  the  giraffe's  tongue  afl.-r  death,  Sir 
Everard  was  of  opinion  that  the  change  of  size  is  effected  by  the  organ  containing  a  reservoir  out  nf 
the  course  of  the  circulation,  which  can  bo  filled  with  blood  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  so  as  to  give  it 
rigidity,  and  enable  it  to  extend  itself  for  the  performance  of  the  different  actions  in  whii-li  it  b) 
employed,  with  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  muscular  exertion.  It  occurred  to  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  means  by  which  the  giraffe's  tongue  is  able-to  apply  itself  t<> 
various  purposes — whether  that  which  appeared  to  him  probable,  or  any  other — something  similar 
would  be  met  with  in  other  animals  ;  particularly  iu  the  tongue  of  the  deer,  which,  after  death,  readily 
admits  of  being  drawn  out  to  the  extent  of  eight  inches,  though,  when  immersed  in  spirits,  it  con- 
tracts to  five  inches. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  an  examination,  a  deer's  tongue,  recently  after  the  animal's  death,  was 
filled  with  minute  red  injection,  so  as  to  distend  the  arteries,  and  show  the  course  of  circulation  in 
them  to  the  greatest  advantage.  This  tongue  was  afterwards  divided  longitudinally  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  and  also  in  a  horizontal  one,  to  show  the  muscles  of  which  it  was  composed,  as  well  as  the 
other  parts  that  it  contained.  From  this  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  structure  of  the  tongue  of 
quadrupeds,  generally,  is  as  follows  : — 

It  is  longitudinally  divided  into  two  equal  portions  by  a  middle  line.  The  muscular  structure 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  interior  substance,  receiving  a  large  supply  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels  from 
a  lateral  nerve  and  artery  that  pass  along  the  outer  edge  :  these  are  imbedded  in  a  very  loose  cellular 
tissue,  the  texture  of  which  admits  of  the  blood-vessels  being  distended  to  a  very  great  degree.  Beyond 
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this  tissue,  surrounding  and  forming  a  case  for  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  organ,  is 
a  strong  and  very  elastic  covering  of  some  thickness,  which  yields,  when  the  muscles  and  trunks  of  the 
arteries  are  distended  with  blood,  so  as  to  give  both  extent  and  rigidity  to  the  organ,  and  to  admit  of 
the  different  actions  in  which  it  is  employed. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Sir"  Everard,  "  of  the  structure  of  the  giraffe's  tongue  being  the  same  : 
its  actions  depending  on  the  combined  powers  of  muscular  contraction  and  elasticity  ;  its  increase  and  di- 
minution of  size  arising  from  the  blood-vessels  being  at  one  time  loaded  with  blood,  and  at  another  empty." 

This  organ,  as  the  engraving  will  show,  has  numerous  papillae  on  the  surface,  and  it  is  very 
smooth  when  they  are  not  raised,  as  they  can  be  at  pleasure.  When  raised,  the  surface  is  not  only 
rougher,  but  slightly  adhesive.  It  is  spotted,  also,  but  the  spots  are  not  raised,  and  there  is  a  black 
rete  mucomm,  to  prevent,  most  probably,  the  surface  being  blistered  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

The  giraffe — which  has  been  humorously  described  as  "an  antelope  ran  to  seed"  —is  fond  of  a 
wooded  country.  The  leaves  of  trees  are  its  principal  food,  and  especially  a  species  of  mimosa.  ( :  reen 
herbs  are  also  very  agreeable  to  it;  but  its  structure  does  not  admit  of  its  feeding  on  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  domestic  animals,  as  the  ox  or  the  horse.  It  is  obliged  to  straddle  widely ;  its  two  fore 
feet  are  gradually  stretched  widely  apart  from  each  other,  and  its  neck,  being  then  bent  into  a  semicircular 
form,  the  giraffe  is  thus  enabled  to  collect  the  grass.  The  tongue,  also,  has  the  power  ,-t  motion  to  :,„ 
extraordinary  degree,  and,  at,  the  same  time,  one  of  extension,  so  as  to  perform,  in  nnmature,  the  office 
of  an  elephant's  proboscis.  Coiling  this  member  round  the  branches  of  trees,  it  draws  them  down  be,  we-  „ 
its  very  movable  and  flexible  lips,  and  thus  nips  off  the  tender  portion,, 
point,  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  being  inserted  into  a  ring. 
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Another  fact  is  equally  worthy  of  notice.  The  giraffe  has  the  fore  legs  much  longer  than  the 
hinder.  The  object  of  this  conformation  was  most  probably  to  elevate  the  anterior  part  of  the  spine, 
so  as  to  raise  the  head  as  much  as  possible,  and  also  to  give  a  considerable  inclination  to  the  whole 
column,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  more  equally  the  weight  of  the  head,  and  of  the  very  long  neck, 
upon  all  the  legs  ;  for  the  length  of  the  neck  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  trunk.  It  is  evident,  that  if 
the  body  had  been  placed  in  the  usual  horizontal  position,  the  anterior  extremities  would  have  had  to 
support  the  whole  of  the  enormous  weight  of  this  neck  and  head.  This  peculiarity  of  structure, 
however,  introduces  considerable  modifications  in  the  mode  of  progression  of  the  animal.  The  ordinary 
pace  of  the  giraffe  is  an  amble  ;  but  it  has  also  a  slower  walking  pace,  and,  occasionally,  a  gallop.  In 
the  amble,  its  undulation  is  so  considerable  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  lame. 

In  man,  the  eyes — protected  by  the  edge  of  the  over-arching  forehead,  from  which  arise  the 
eyebrows — look  forward,  and  have  a  comparatively  bounded  range  of  vision.  In  inferior  creatures, 
especially  the  timid  and  gentle,  as  the  deer  and  the  hare,  each  eye  is  situated  laterally,  looking  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  head,  and  is  large  and  projecting.  The  sphere  of  vision  is  thus  extended,  so  that 
the  approach  of  enemies,  numerous  as  they  are,  may  be  more  readily  discerned.  But  in  the  giraffe,  this 
projection  of  the  eye  is  so  great  that,  in  connection  with  its  lateral  position,  the  animal  is  nearly  as 
capable  of  seeing  behind  as  before  :  hence  arises  one  of  the  difficulties  which  the  hunter  experiences 
of  getting  within  gun-shot.  If,  too,  the  giraffe  is  surprised,  or  run  down,  it  can  most  accurately  direct 
the  storm  of  kicks  by  which  it  is  accustomed  to  defend  itself. 

Giraffes,  brought  over  by  M.  Thibaut,  succeeded  most  remarkably  ;  and  the  female  gave  birth 
to  no  less  than  seven  fawns  before  her  death,  in  October,  18.53.  The  fine  male,  still  in  the  Zoological 
Society's  possession,  was  the  fourth  of  these;  he  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1846.  He  is 
indeed  a  noble  fellow ;  standing  about  seventeen  feet  high.  When  he  strides  out  into  the  iuclosure, 
high  up  as  the  trees  are  protected  by  boarding,  he  yet  manages  to  browse  as  in  his  African  forests,  and 
it  is  then  that  the  visitor  sees  the  full  beauty  of  the  animal,  which  is  lost  in  the  house. 

The  giraffe,  it  may  be  added,  in  spite  of  his  mild  and  melancholy  look,  fights  ferociously  with  his 
kind  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Two  males  once  battled  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  so  furiously, 
that  the  horn  of  one  of  them  was  actually  driven  into  the  head  of  the  other.  Their  method  of  fighting 
is  veiy  peculiar  :  stretching  out  their  fore  and  hind  legs,  like  a  rocking-horse,  they  use  their  heads  as 
a  blacksmith  would  a  sledge-hammer,  and  swinging  the  vertebral  column  in  a  manner  calculated,  one 
would  think,  to  break  it,  they  bring  the  full  force  of  the  horns  to  bear  on  their  antagonist's  skull. 
The  blow  is  severe  in  the  extreme,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  such  conflicts. 

The  possession  of  these  creatures  has  led  Professor  Owen  to  conclude  that  the  middle  protuberance 
arising  from  the  head  is  not  a  true  horn,  articulated  by  a  suture,  but  merely  a  thickening  of  the 
osfrontis. 

Though,  as  we  have  stated,  there  is  but  one  species  of  the  giraffe,  there  is  a  pale  variety,  which 
has  various  synonyms.* 

Linnanis  separated  from  the  rest  a  family t  of  ruminants,  from  one  of  the  species  producing  the 
well-known  substance  called  musk,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  animal  is  eagerly  hunted  in  the  region  it 
frequents,  namely,  the  high  mountain  ranges  in  China,  Thibet,  Tonqurn,  Pegu,  and  also  Southern 
Tartary.  The  musk-deer  is  the  chief  species  of  this  group  in  which  this  secretion  is  produced. 

THE   MUSK-DEER.J 

Tins  animal  equals  a  roebuck  in  size  and  stature,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  are  extremely  small, 
somewhat  exceeding  a  hare  in  size.  The  muzzle  is  naked.  There  are  long  canines  in  the  upper  jaw 
of  the  males,  projecting  downwards,  and  coming  out  from  between  the  lips.  "  These  canines  are  coni- 
pivssed,  pointed,  arched  backwards,  and  have  a  sharp  posterior  cutting  edge.  In  the  true  musk  they 
are  at  least  three  inches  in  length. 

«  Camelopardalis  Girafa,  ft.    .Ethiopica:  Sundevall.      Camelopardalis  Sennanrensis:  Geoffrey.      Camclnpardalis  .Ethio- 
Ogilby.      Camelopardalis:  Pliny.      Camelo-pardalus :  Jonst.      Gvrafte:  Belou.     Twgus  Girafla:  Klein.     Camelopard: 
Kamel  paard  :  Vosmaer.     Giraffe :  Thevet,  Buffon,  Le  Vaillaut,  Lichtenstem.     Giraffe,  or  Caifieleopard :  Harris, 
t  MuscliKUi-.  |  Moschus  moschifcrus. 
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The  texture  and  thickness  of  its  fur  sufficiently  show  tlj..  animal  to  he  a  native  of  a  cold  and 
The  fur  is  not  only  full  and  long,  but  presents  „  peculiarly  harsh,  rigid,  and  in. 


SKULL   OF   MUSK-DEER. 


JAW   OF  MUSK-DEER. 


texture.     Instead  of  lying  flat  on  the  skin,  it  grows  erect,  and  is  so  closely  set  as  to  form  a  dense  and 
substantial  covering. 

The  male  alone  yields  the  long-celebrated  drug  and  perfume.     It  is  the  unctuous  secretion  of  a 
certain  glandular   pouch,  and,  when  dry,   it  becomes  dark-brown,  or  black,  and  somewhat  granular. 


THE  HUSK-DKEK. 


Tavernier,  the  well-known  merchant-traveller,  alludes  to  the  practice  of  adulterating  it,  and  adds  that 
its  odour,  when  recent,   is  so  powerful  as  to  cause  the  blood  to  gush  from    the   nose,      ("'hat-din 
"  It  is  commonly  believed,  that  when  the  musk-sac  is  cut  from  the  animal,  so  powerful  is  the  odour  it 
exhales,  that  the  hunter  is  obliged  to  have  the  mouth  and  nose  stopped  with  Colds  of  linen,  and  that 
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often,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  the  pungency  of  the  odour  is  such  as  to  produce  so  violent  an 
hwmorrhage  as  to  end  in  death.  I  have,"  he  adds,  "gained  accurate  information  respecting  this 
circumstance  ;  and,  as  I  have  heard  the  same  thing  talked  of  by  some  Armenians  who  had  been  to 
Boutan,  I  think  that  it  is  true.  The  odour  is  so  powerful  in  the  East  Indies,  that  I  could  never 
support  it ;  and  when  I  trafficked  for  musk,  I  always  kept  it  in  the  open  air,  with  a  handkerchief  over 
my  face,  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  those  who  handled  the  sacs,  referring  them  to  my  broker ;  and  hence, 
I  know  by  experience,  that  this  musk  is  very  apt  to  give  head-aches,  and  is  altogether  insupportable 
when  quite  recent.  I  add,  that  no  drug  is  so  easily  adulterated,  or  more  apt  to  be  so." 

There  are  some  other  species  of  Moschus,  as  the  Kubaya,*  a  native  of  Siberia  ;  the  White-bellied 
Musk  ;t  and  the  Golden-eyed  Musk,J  also  from  Nepaul.  Another§  is  the  size  of  a  large  hare;  the  body  is 
heavy,  but  the  limbs  are  very  delicate.  Sii  Stamford  Raffles  states  that  this  species  frequents  thickets 
near  the  sea-shore,  and  feeds  principally  on  the  berries  of  a  species  of  ardisla.  He  adds  that  it  can 
easily  be  trained  when  taken  young,  and  will  become  quite  .familiar. 

Another  genus||  of  ruminant  animals  is  without  horns — we  mean  Camels.  Camels  constituted, 
as  we  learn  from  Scripture,  an  important  part  of  patriarchal  wealth.  Of  Job  it  is  said,  in  his  final 
prosperity  :  "  He  had  fourteen  thousand  sheep,  and  six  thousand  camels,  and  a  thousand  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  a  thousand 'she-asses." 

The  genus  now  under  consideration  includes  two  species  :  the  Dromedary,  and  the  Bactrian 
Caniel. 

THE  DROMEDARY,   OR   ARABIAN   CAMEL.*: 

THIS  animal  is  distinguished  from  the  Bactrian  camel  by  its  being  of  a  somewhat  slighter  make,  and 
having  only  one  large  fatty  hump  upon  the  back.     Its  length  is  about  eight  feet  ;  its  hair  pale  brown. 

Strange  and  yet  imposing  is  the  form  of  this  animal.  Its  height,  its  apparently  uncouth  propor- 
tions, its  long  thin  iieck,  its  meagre  limbs,  and  its  huge  hump,  are  all  singular..  It  is  covered  with  shaggy 
hair,  so  irregularly  disposed  as  to  form  in  one  part  tangled  masses,  and  in  another  to  be  almost  wanting. 
Its  thick,  mobile  upper  lip  is  deeply  divided  ;  its  feet  are  large  and  spreading,  the  toes  being  merely 
tipped  with  little  hoofs.  If  it  stands,  it  does  so  quietly,  in  one  fixed  attitude,  its  long-lashed  eyelids 
drooping  over  its  large  dark  eyes  ;  if  it  stalks  onward,  it  is  with  slow  and  measured  steps,  which  one 
might  suppose  to  be  painful.  And  yet,  as  it  was  probably  indigenous  to  Arabia  and  the  neighbouring 
regions,  so  its  structure  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  desert,  as  its  destined  abode.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  . 
the.  most  valuable  blessings  which  the  bountiful  Creator  has  bestowed  on  the  Oriental  nations. 

It  carries  its  head  so  high,  it  can  discern  the  green  oasis  in  the  sea  of  sand  at  a  surprising 
distance,  and  so  acute  is  its  sense  of  smell,  that  it  can  scent  the  water  when  very  far  off.  Living 
beneath  a  burning  sky,  a  beetling  brow  overarches  the  large  eye-ball,  and  long  lashes  fringe  the  upper 
lid,  thus  to  defend  the  organ  from  the  glare  of  light.  Constantly  exposed  to  clouds  of  suffocating 
dust,  its  nostrils  are  so  constructed  as  to  exclude,  as  much  as  possible,  the  particles  of  sand  driven  by 
the  wind.  They  are  in  the  form  of  slits,  converging  towards  each  other,  with  elevated  margins,  the 
upper  of  which  is  capable  of  being  shut  down,  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  so  as  to  close  the  aperture,  or  to 
keep  it  open  to  any  degree,  at  pleasure. 

According  to  Sir  Everard  Home  : — "  The  camel's  stomach,  anteriorly,  forms  one  large  bag  ;  but, 
when  laid  open,  this  is  found  to  be  divided  into  two  compartments,  on  its  posterior  part,  by  a  strong 
ridge,  which  passes  down  from  the  right  aide  of  the  orifice  of  the  oesophagus,  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion. This  ridge  forms  one  side  of  a  groove,  that  leads  to  the  orifice  of  the  second  cavity,  and  is 
continued  on  beyond  that  part,  becoming  one  boundary  to  the  cellular  structure,  met  with  in  that 
situation.  From  this  ridge,  eight  strong  muscular  bands  go  off  at  right  angles,  and  afterwards  form 

*  SI.  Sibiricus.  t  SI.  leucogaster.  J  M.  cbrysogaster. 

§  SI.  Javanicus:  Gmelin  and  Raffles.     Tragulus  Javaniciis  Pallas  :  SI.  Xapu,  E.  Cuvier. 

||  Gamal  of  the  Hebrews.  Djemal  of  the  Arabs.  Ko/mXoc  of  the  Greeks.  Camelus  of  the  Romai:s.  Camello  of  (he 
Italians.  Chameau  of  the  French.  Kamecl  of  the  Germans. 

T.i  The  Arabian  Camel:  Pennant.  Le  Dromedaire :  BulFon,  Camelus  Dromedarius:  Linranis.  C.  Liik :  Eversmann. 
C.  rulgarU:  Fori-kal.  C.  Dromas  :  Gesner. 
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curved  lines,  till  they  are  insensibly  lost  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach.      Tin-.,,  are  :<l  "|UM|  d^tane.-s 

each  other  ;  and,  being  intersected  in  a  regular  way  l.y  transverse  muscular  septa,  form  the  • 

"This  cellular  structure  is  in  the  left  compartment  of  the  first  cavity  ;  and   there  is  another  of  a 

more  superficial  kind  on  the  right,  placed  in   exactly  the.  opposite  direction,   made  up  of  twenty-one 

rows  of  smaller  cells,  but 

entirely       unconnected 

with  the  great  ridge. 
"  On  the  left  side 

of   the  termination    of 

the  oesophagus,  a  broad 

muscular  band  has   its 

origin  from  the  coats  of 

the    first    cavity,    and 

passes    down     in     the 

form  of  a  fold,  parallel 

to  the  great  ridge,  till 

it  enters  the  orifice  of 

the    second,    where    it 

takes  another  direction. 

It    is    continued   along 

the  upper  edge  of  the 

cavity,  and   terminates 

within  the  orifice  of  a 

small  bag, 'which  may  lie 

termed  the  thud  cavity. 
"  This  band  on  one 

side,      and      the    great 

ridge  on  the  other,  form 

a     canal,    which     leads 

from  the  cesophagus  down  to  the  cellular  structure  in  the  lower  part  of  the  first  cavity. 

"  The  orifice  of  the  second  cavity,  when  this  muscle  is  not  in  action,  is  nearly  shut  :   it  is  at  right 

angles  to  the  side  of  the  first.     The  second  cavity  forms  a  pendulous  bag,  in  which  there  are  twelve 

rows    of  (-ells,    formed    by   as    many    strong    muscular  bands,  passing  in   a   transverse  direction,  and 

intersected  by  weaker  muscular  bands,   so   as  to  form  the   orifices  of  the  cells.      Above   these  cells, 

between  them  and  the  muscle  which  passes  along   the   upper  part  of  the  cavity,   is  a  smooth  surface, 

extending  from  the  orifice  of  this  cavity  to  the  termination  in  the  third. 

"  From  this  account,  it  is  evident  that  the  second  cavity  neither  receives  the  solid  food  in  the  tir.it 

instance,  as  in  the  bullock,  nor  does  the  food  afterwards  pass  into  the  cavity,  or  cellular  structure. 

"  The  food  first  passes  into  the  first  compartment  of  the  first 
cavity,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  in  the  recess,  immediately 
below  the  entrance  of  the  cesophagus,  under  which  the  cells  are 
situated,  is  kept  moist,  and  is  readily  returned  ints  the  mouth, 
along  the  groove  formed  for  that  purpose,  by  the'  action  of  the 
strong  muscle  which  surrounds  this  part  of  the  stomach,  so  that 
the  cellular  portion  of  the  first  cavity  in  the  camel  performs  the 
same  office  as  the  second  in  the  ruminants  with  horns. 

"While  the  camel  is  drinking,  the  action  of  tin;  muscular 
band  opens  the  orifice  of  the  second  cavity,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  directs  the  "water  into  it  ;  and,  when  the  cells  of  that  cavity 
are  full,  the  rest  runs  off  into  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
first  cavity,  immediately  below,  and  afterwards  into  the  general 

cavity.       It    would    appear    that    camels,    when    accustomed    to    go    journeys,    in    which    they     are 

kept  for  an  unusual  number  of  days  without  water,  acquire  the  power  of  dilating  the   cells,  so  as  to 
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make  them  contain  a  more  than  ordinary  quantity,  as  a  supply  for  their  journey ;  at  least,  such  is  the 
account  given  by  those  who  have  been  in  Egypt. 

"  When  the  cud  has  been  chewed,  it  has  to  pass  along  the  upper  part  of  the  second  cavity  before 
it  can  reach  the  third.  How  this  is  effected,  without  its  falling  into  the  cellular  portion,  could  not, 
from  any  inspection  of  dried  specimens,  be  ascertained ;  but  when  the  recent  stomach  is  accurately 
examined,  the  mode  in  which  this  is  managed  becomes  very  obvious. 

"  At  the  time  that  the  cud  is  to  pass  from  the  mouth,  the  muscular  band  contracts  with  so  much 
force,  that  it  not  only  opens  the  orifice  of  the  second  cavity,  but,  acting  on  the  mouth  of  the  third,  brings 
it  forward  into  the  second,  by  which  means  the  muscular  ridges  that  separate  the  rows  of  cells  are  brought 
close  together,  so  as  to  exclude  these  cavities  from  the  canal  through  which  the  cud  passes." 

The  camel  treads  flat  on  its  toes,  cushioned  as  they  are 'beneath  with  large,  spreading,  callous, 
elastic  pads,  connecting  them  together,  and  extended  Intel-ally  beyond  them,  the  horn-covered  tips  being 
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alone  free  and  separate.  This  cushion  expands,  by  pressure,  at  each  step  — a  special  provision  of  the 
beneficent  Creator  for  the  comfort  of  the  animal  in  passing  over  a  sandy,  yielding  surface,  while  on  hard 
or  stony  ground  the  elasticity  of  the  pad  gives  ease  to  its  movements. 

As  kneeling  is  the  camel's  natural  state  of  repose,  and  as,  in  this  posture,  it  receives  its  load,  it  is 
provided  with  certain  callosities  on  which  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  body,  both  in  kneeling  down  and 
rising  up.  The  largest  of  these  occupies  the  chest,  which  is  always  brought  to  the  ground  :  one  is  placed 
on  each  elbow  and  knee  of  the  fore  limbs,  one  on  the  front  of  each  knee  of  the  hind  limbs,  and  a  very 
small  one  on  the  outer  side  of  each  hock.  With  these  callosities,  the  young  camel  is  born,  and  it  may 
be  remarked  that  a  similar  pad  is  spread  on  the  breast  of  the  ostrich,  which  dwells  in  the  desert 
and  reclines  on  its  chest. 

Thorny  shrubs,  date-leaves,  and  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  tamarisk,  are  its  staple  diet  ;  and 
dates,  beans — the  hard  kernels  of  which  it  crushes  to  powder — with  cakes  of  tarley,  provided  by  its 
master,  suffice  to  refresh  it  during  its  wearisome  journeys.  Perfectly  adapted  to  it,  therefore,  are 
its  strong  incisors,  canine  teeth,  and  canine-like  molars,  which  enable  it  to  browse  <m  the  coarsest 
shrubs  with  ease,  and  also  to  sever  branches  of  considerable  thickness.  With  its  cleft,  prehensile,  and 
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yet  powerful  lip,  it  draws  il,,-  bwig*  or  leaves  to  its  moatb, njp«  off  th«  tender  ahooto,  aud  hold.,  .1,,  tufl 
of  herbage  MS  it  gradually  undergoes  mastication. 

But  even  the  fare  of  the  desert,  hard  and  wanly  as  it  is,  ma;  tail,  and  then  its  I,,,,,,,,,  which  itriltM 
the  eye  as  a  deformity,  becomes  of  great  use.     Its  fatty  mass  is  gnulnallv  absorbed   into   .!, 
wh,ch  thus  receives  the  nutriment  denied  around.      After  thin  process  has  been  gone  through,  (I,, 
bur  months  of  repose  and  plenteous  nourishment  arc  MCMMU?  to  restore  the  bump  I,-  its  usual  ,„„ 
aon  ;  nor  does  this  take  place  till  the  other  parts  of  the  camel  are  well    npleaiahed      1 1,  is  perfectly 
natural,  therefore,  that  when  an  Arab  is  about  to  .start  on  a  journey,  the  first  thing  about  «  Kiel,   )„•  i 
;yixious  is  the  hump  of  his  camel. 

As  the  winds  of  the  desert  are  sometimes  exceedingly  keen— and  even  in  Asia  Minor  the  eold  is 
occasionally  very  severe —the  camel  is  adapted  to  great  varieties  of  temperature.    Mr.  .MacKaHanc 
— "  The  winter  of  1827-8  was  the  coldest  that  had  been  known  for  many  years  in  Asia  .Minor  ;   ret,  OH 


• 
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the  colde>t  days,  when  I,  though  a  native  of  the  north,  have  been  shivering  and  suffering,  I  have  ol'ten 
seen  the  camels,  at  night-fall,  l>i rouacklng  near  Smyrna,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meles  (Homer's  ii\. 
insignificant  as  is,  or  was,  Fleet-ditch  in  summer,  but  a  broad,  brawling  stream  in  winter),  there  to  |,as> 
the  inclement  night  in  the  open  air.  Their  own  instinct  teaches  them  to  contract  their  circle,  and 
kneel  close  together,  and  their  masters  merely  cover  their  loins  with  a  material  as  primitive  a,s  their 
modes  of  life  ami  encamping.  It  is  a  coarse,  thick  sort  of  cloth,  always  dyed  red,  made  of  camel's 
wool,  mixed  with  sheep's  wool  arid  goat's  hair." 

The  dromedary  is  termed  "  Maherry,"  or  "el  Heirie,"  in  the  Arabian  desert,  and  "  Sabav.v," 
in  the  North  of  Africa  ;  and  it  will  perform  very  long  journeys  in  an  almost  incredible  space  of  time. 
"When  tliDii  shall  nice  I  a  li<-'ir'n ,  and  say  to  the  rider,  '  Peace  be  between  ns,'  ere  lie  shall  have  ails  wen-.  I, 
'There  i -.  peace  between  us,'  he  will  be  far  off ;  for  his  swiftness  is  like  the  wind,"  is  an  Arabian 
saying.  But  here  there  is  some  exaggeration.  A  gentle  and  easy  amble  of  live  or  live  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour  is  the  favourite  quick  pace  of  the  dromedary,  and,  if  allowed  to  persevere  in  il,  it  will  carry 
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its  rider  an  uninterrupted  journey  of  several  days  and  niglils.  It  is,  therefore,  less  l)y  positive  spec  d 
than  by  extraordinary  powers  of  sustained  exertion,  through  a  time  and  space  which  would  ruin  any 
other  quadruped,  that  it  accomplishes  its  surprising  feats. 

When  travelling  in  Nubia,  Burckhardt  saw  the  camel  almost  in  a  wild  state,  whole  herds  being 
left  to  pasture  unattended  by  men  ;  they  were  kept  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  and  milk,  few  being 
employed  as  beasts  of  burden.  They  even  appeared  frightened  at  the  approach  of  men  and  loaded 
camels — a  circumstance  this  traveller  had  never  before  witnessed.  The  colour  of  the  camel,  as  of  most 
domestic  animals,  is  subject  to  variety.  The  reddish;  or  'light  gray,  appears  to  be  preferred  to  the 
brown  colour.  Occasionally,  black  camels  are  seen.  The  Nubian  camels  are  generally  white.  1$ 
Egypt  the  average  price  of  one  of  these  beasts  of  burden  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  ;  but  the  swift 
Oman  camels,  which  are  much  valued,  sell  at  a  higher  rate,  and  an  instance  is  mentioned  in  which 
three  hundred  dollars  were  given  for  one. 

The  camel  is  not  merely  valuable  as  a  beast  of  burden.  Its  milk  is  used  for  ordinary  purposes 
by  the  Arabs,  that  of  goats  and  sheep  being  generally  made  into  butter.  The  Arab  feeds  his  colt 
with  it,  and  even  gives  it  to  his  mare.  Flour  made  into  a  paste  with  sour  camel's  milk  is  a  common 
dish  among  the  Bedouins  ;  it  is  called  ayesk.  Rice  or  flour  boiled  with  sweet  camel's  milk,  is  another  ; 
it  is  called  beliatta. 

Though  the  flesh  of  the  camel  is  not  only  eaten,  but  relished,  by  the  Arabs,  it  is  not  often  that  a 
camel  is  killed  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  luxury  ;  when  this  does  happen,  the  flesh  is  cut  into  large 
pieces ;  some  part  is  boiled,  and  its  grease  mixed  with  lorgoul — wheat  boiled  with  some  leaven  and 
then  dried  in  the  sun  ;  part  is  roasted,  and,  like  the  boiled,  put  on  the  dish  of  borgoul.  The  whole 
tribe  then  partakes  of  the  delicious  feast.  The  grease  of  the  camel  is  kept  in  goat-skins,  and  used  like 
butter.  The  woolly  hair  of  the  camel,  which,  toward  the  close  of  spring,  is  loose,  and  easily  pulled 
away  from  the  s\in,  is  applied  to  various  purposes,  and  woven  into  coarse  cloth,  used  as  coverings- 
Even  the  dung  of  the  camel  is  not  neglected  ;  it  forms  the  chief  material  for  fuel  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  Persia,  and  from_the  smoke,  or  rather  soot,  of  this  fuel,  sal-ammoniac  is  obtained.  Formerly  this 
substance  was  procured  almost  exclusively  from  this  source,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  it  there  were, 
in  1720,  laboratories  at  Cairo,  and  in  other  towns  of  Egypt. 
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Tins  animal  has  two  humps  on  the  back  ;  its  hair  is  shaggy,  particularly  under  the  throat  ;  and  its 
colour  is  generally  dark  brown.  Its  length  is  about  ten  feet. 

The  Bactriau  Camel  is  comparatively  rare ;  but  in  the  middle  zone  of  Asia,  north  of  the  Taurus; 
and  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  it  is  found  in  comparative  abundance.  It  is  very  seldom  seen  in 
other  countries,  not  even  in  Arabia.  It  is  stouter  and  more  muscular  than  the  Arabian  species, 
and  its  strength  is  proportionate.  "  It  varies  in  colour  from  brown  to  white,"  says  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray ; 
"  and  also  greatly  in  size,  strength,  and  quickness,  according  to  the  climate." 

Under  the  general  term  Llamat  are  comprehended  three,  if  not  more,  species  of  animals,  which 
belong  to  the  same  section  of  the  ruminants  as  the  camel.  The  llamas  may  bo  regarded  as  the 
analogues  of  this  creature  ;  and  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru  and  Chili  are  the  mountain  repi-esentatives 
of  "  the  ship  of  the  desert." 

In  its  outward  form,  except  that  it  has  no  hump  on  the  back  ;  in  its  general  structure,  par- 
ticularly that  of  its  stomach,  with  the  power  of  enduring  long  deprivation  of  water ;  in  its  large,  full, 
overhung  eye  ;  in  the  mobility  and  division  of  its  upper  lip,  the  fissured  nostrils,  the  slender  neck, 
and  meagre  limbs,  together  with  the  long,  woolly  character  of  its  hair — the  llama  strongly  resembles 
the  camel.  Destined  as  it  is,  however,  to  inhabit  rough  and  rocky  places,  along  the  sides  of  which 
it  proceeds  with  free  and  fearless  step,  it  requires,  and  has,  a  very  different  kind  of  foot. 

Augustin  de  Zerate,  the  Spanish  treasurer-general  of  Peru,  three  centuries  ago,  speaks  of  the 
llamas  as  a  kind  of  sheep,  and  says  :  "In  places  where  there  is  no  snow,  the  natives  want  water,  and 

*  Camclus  Eactrianus  :  Linnseus.  C.  Ditophus :  Walther.  C.  Turcicus  Alpinus,  tlie  Baclrian  Camel:  Pennant.  Le 
Cliameau:  Buffoii.  The  Trampeltheir :  Knorr.  t  Auclicnia :  llliger.  Lama:  Cuvier. 
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to  supply  this  they  fill  the  skins  of  she-op  with  water,  and  make  other  living  sheep  carry  them  ;  for  il 
must  l.c  remarked  that  these  sheep  of  Peru  arc  large  enough  to  serve  as  beasts  of  burden.  Th.-v 
can  carry  about  one  hundred  pounds,  or  more,  and  the  Spaniards  used  to  ride  them,  and  they  would 
go  four  or  five  leagues  a-day.  When  they  are  weary  they  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and,  as  there  are 
no  means  of  making  them  get  up,  either  by  beating  or  assisting  them,  the  load  must  of  necessity  be 
taken  oil'. 

"  When  there  is  a  man  on  one  of  them,  if  the  beast  is  tired,  and  urged  to  go  on,  he  turns  his  head 
round,  and  discharges  his  saliva,  which  has  an  unpleasant  odour,  into  the  rider's  face.     These  animals 
are  of  great  use  and  profit  to  their  masters,  for  their  wool  is  very  good  and  fine,  particularly  (1, 
the  species  called  '  Pacas,'  which  have  very  long  fleeces;  and  the  expense  of  their  food  is  trifling,  as 
a  handful  of  maize  suffices  them,  and  they  can  go  four  or  five  days  without  water.     Their  flesh  is  as- 
good  as  that  of  the  fat  sheep  of  Castile.     There  are  now  public  shambles  for  the  sale  of  their  fle>h  in  all 
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purls  of  Peru,  which  was  not  the  case  when  the  Spaniards  came  first;  for,  when  one  Indian  had  killed 
a  sheep,  his  neighbours  came  and  took  what  they  wanted,  and  then  another  Indian  killed  a  sheep  in 
his  turn." 

With  this  account  the  testimony  of  D'Acosta  accords.  He  mentions,  however,  particularly,  the 
pecies  ;  one  which  is  woolly,  and  called  "  Paco,"  by  the  natives  ;  the  other  covered  with  a  slight 
fli-eee  only,  and  nearly  naked,  whence  it  is  more  fitted  for  carrying  burdens.  This  is  called 
"  Guanaco." 

The  guanaco  abounds  over  the  whole  of  the  temperate  parts  of  South  America,  from  the  wooded 

:s  of  Ticrr.i  del  Fuego,  through  Patagonia,  the  hilly  parts  of  La  Plata,  Chili,  evni  to  the 
Cordillera  of  Peru.  Its  wool  is  in  ropiest,  being  of  a  fine  texture;  the  general  colour  is  rich,  rufous 
Li-own,  the  head  and  ears  being  gray.  The  neck  is  peculiarly  long;  the  tail  a  little  raised  and  cuived 
down  :  the  height  at  the  top  of  the  shoulders  about  three  and  a  half  feet. 

(Vnondlv,  the  gnaiiaeos,  which  go  ill  herds,  art?  wild,  and  extremely  wary.  The  sportsman 
freipii-nlly  receives  the  first  intimation  of  their  presence  by  hearing,  from  a  distance,  the  peculiar 
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shrill,  neighing  note  of  alarm.  If  he  then  looks  attentively,  he  will  perhaps  see  the  herd  standing  in 
a  line  on  some  distant  hill.  On  approaching  them  a  few  more  squeals  are  given,  and  then  on1' they  set, 
at  an  apparently  slow,  but  really  quick  canter,  along  some  narrow  beaten  track,  to  a  neighbouring 
hill.  If,  however,  by  chance,  he  should  abruptly  meet  a  single  animal,  or  several  together,  they  will 
generally  stand  motionless,  and  intently  gaze  at  him  ;  then,  perhaps,  move  on  a  few  yards,  turn  round, 
and  look  again.  That  they  are  curious  is  certain  ;  for  if  a  person  lies  on  the  ground  and  plays  strange 
antics,  snch  as  throwing  up  his  feet  in  the  air,  they  will  almost  always  approach  by  degrees  to  recon- 
noitre him.  This  is  an  artifice  frequently  practised  by  sportsmen  with  success,  as  it  has,  moreover,  the 
advantage  of  allowing  several  shots  to  be  fired,  which  are  all  taken  as  parts  of  the  performaiiee. 


THE    Ot'ANACO. 


Another  mode  of  capturing  them  by  the  Indians  is,  for  many  hunters  to  join  and  drive  them  into  a 
narrow  pass,  across  which  cords  have  been  drawn  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  with  bits  of  cloth  or 
wool- tied  to  them  at  short  distances,  somewhat  in  the  way  adopted  by  gardeners  to  keep  small  birds 
from  the  seeds.  If  there  are  any  gnanacos  among  them,  they  leap  the  cords. 

On  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  llamas  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden  :  indeed,  they  wen; 
the  only  animals  which  the  natives  had  for  conveying  merchandise  from  one  part  to  another,  of  which 
a  hundredweight  was  a  sufficient  load  for  one  of  ordinary  size,  with  which  they  could  travel  only  about 
fi  fteen  miles  a-day.  The  llamas  are  now  only  used  in  high,  mountainous  districts,  as  horses  are  so 
numerous  that  they  are  easily  obtained  in  South  America.  The  flesh  is  still  eaten  by  the  Indians 
and  settlers;  the  former  regarding  it  as  a  great  delicacy.  Cords  and  sacks,  as  well  as  stutis  f..r 
ponchos,  and  other  articles,  are  made  from  the  wool.  In  Mexico,  the  bones  are  changed  into  weaving 
implements.  Even  the  dung  is  used  for  fuel. 


TOOTHLESS     ANIMALS.* 


THE  term  by  which  naturalists  designate  the  small  order  of  animals  which  we  are  now  gojng  to 
describe,  must  not  bo  taken  in  the  strictest  sense.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  aiv  absolutely  witlmul. 
teeth,  but  others  possess  these  organs,  though  limited  as  to  number,  of  a  peculiar  structure,  and 
destitute  of  the  neck  portion  and  the  enamel.  The  Edentata  resolve  themselves  into  two  sections  : 
the  LEAF-EATERS,  and  the  INSKCT  or  FLUSH- EATERS. 

LEAF-EATEIIS. 
THE  family  requiring  here  a  primary  notice,  is  that  of  the  Slolfttt.^ 


THE  COMMON   SLOTH,  Oil  AI.J 

THERE  was  a  time,  happily  now  passed,  when  this  animal  was  described  as  an  ill-constructed 
creature,  painfully  awkward  in  all  its  movements,  and  doomed  to  pass  a  miserable  existence.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  such  a  view  was  erroneous,  when  nothing  is  more  striking  in  tin- 
survey  of  animated  nature  than  the  precise  adaptation  of  every  known  being  to  the  circnmstair 
which  it  is  destined  to  exist  ;  whether  it  has  to  roam  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  burrow  beneatli, 
to  wing  its  flight  through  the  air,  or  to  swim  in  the  water. 

The  error  arose  from  contemplating  the  sloth  only  on  the  ground,  where  it  was  ne\er  designed 
to  live.  It  is  an  animal  exclusively  arboreal.;  the  trees  yield  its  necessary  food,  anil  its  settled  dwell- 
ing-place ;  hence  here,  and  here  alone,  does  it  appear  perfectly  at  home,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  lull 
measure  of  comfort  and  happiness  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Waterton  remarks,  "  its  extraordinary  formation  an.l 
singular  habits  are  but  further  proofs  to  engage  us  to  admire  the  wonderful  works  of  Omnipotence." 

In  examining  the  skeleton  of  the  sloth,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fore  limbs  are  twice  as  long  as 
the  hinder  pair;  and  that  all  four  are  terminated  by  huge,  hook-like  claws.  The  pelvis  is  bird  like  in 
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its  .structure,  and  of  great  breadth,  separating  very  widely  the  thigh-bones  ;  these  parts,  too,  are 
directed  obliquely  outwards,  while  the  limb,  from  the  knee  downwards,  has  an  inward  inclination. 
The  wrist  and  ankle  are  so  constructed,  that  the  palm,  or  sole,  instead  of  being  directed  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  as  in  other  animals,  is  turned  inwards  towards  the  body,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  sloth  to  place  the  sole  of  its  foot  straight  down  on  a  level  surface,  and  it  is  com- 
pelled, under  such  circumstances,  to  rest  on  the  external  edge  of  the  foot.  The  hip-joint,  as  in  the  orang- 
utan, is  destitute  of  the  usual  ligament,  *  that  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  have  greater  freedom 
of  motion.  In  the  Ai,  or  Three-toed  Sloth,  the  neck  consists  of  nine  vertebra;,  instead  of  seven,  which 
is' the  usual  number  in  the  mammalia.  Moreover,  the  two  tables  of  the  sknll,  in  all  the  species,  are 
separated  by  lafge  air-cells,  so  that  the  small,  bird-like  brain  is  actually  defended  by  a  double  case,  so 
that,  should  the  branch  give  way  to  which  the  sloth  is  clinging,  it  may  be  defended  from  injury. 

Professor   Owen    remarks:     "The    sloths  illustrate  the  affinity,   or  tendency,   to  the  oviparous 

type,  by  the  supernumerary  cervical  vertebras, 
•supporting  false  ribs,  and  by  the  convolution 
of  the  wind-pipe  in  the  thorax,  in  the  three- 
toed  species  ;  by  the  lacertine,  or  lizard-like 
character  of  three-and-twenty  pairs  of  ribs  in 
the  Uiiau  ;  and  by  the  low,  cerebral  develop- 
ment, by  the  great  tenacity  of  life,  and  long- 
enduring  irritability  of  muscular  fibre  in  both 
species."  The  force  of  the  muscles  is  scarcely 
credible,  and  perfectly  harmonises  with  the 
skeleton,  so  entirely  adapted  to  a  life  in  trees. 
The  long  arms  of  the  .sloth,  provided  with 
strong  hooks,  which  are  drawn  to  the  palm, 
just  as  it  is  with  the  claws  of  the  hinder 
feet,  by  means  of  elastic  ligaments,  enable  it 
to  reach  a  distant  branch,  and  there  to  fix 
itself  with  facility  ;  or,  while  clinging  to  one 
branch,  it  can  draw  towards  itself  another 
loaded  with  leaves;  buds,  or  fruits,  on  which 
it  can  banquet  at  pleasure.  Even  its  rigid 
paw  can  be  used  as  a  hand,  and  made  to  convey 
its  food  to  its  mouth  with  great  address. 

The  sloths  have  no  incisors,  but  canines 
and  molars  only ;  and  in  the  Ai  the  canines 
are    diminutive,    and   in    all    respects    veiy- 
similar    to    the    other    teeth.        There    are 
eight     molars    in    the    upper  jaw,    and    six 

in  the  lower,  four  and  three  on  either  side  respectively.  They  are  cylindrical,  unrooted,  con- 
sisting, as  Owen  has  shown,  "  of  a  centre  of  vascular  dentine,  or  ivory,  the  whole  enveloped  by  a  layer 
of  cceinentAim,  characterised  by  numerous  minute  calciferous  cells."  Ill  fitted  for  grinding  the  food, 
the  teeth  merely  bruise  it,  or  break  down  the  tender  leaves  and  buds  ;  their  deficiency  being  probably 
compensated  for  by  a  singular  complication  of  the  stomach,  which  is  sacculated.  The  Ai  is  three-toed. 
The  head  of  the  Ai  is  short,  the  face  small  and  round,  the  ears  concealed  in  the  long  hair  which 
surrounds  them,  the  eyes  small,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  head,  and  the  tail  a  mere  rudiment.  The 
Indians  like  its  flesh,  and  constantly  pursue  it.  Of  the  Ai,  naturalists  reckon  two  distinct  species,  and 
three  or  four  varieties. 

THE   COLLARED  SLOTH.f 

THIS  is  a  very  distinct  species,  even  in  the  bony  structure  of  the  skull.  Its  face  is  naked  and  of  a  black 
colour  ;  the  hair  of  its  body  less  flattened  :ind  withered-looking  than  is  the  case  in  the  -common  species  ; 

i urn  teres.  t  Bradypus  collaris. 


THE    UNAU,    OP.   TWO-TOED    SLOT1F. 


THE 
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the  forehead,  temples,  chin,  throat,  and  breast,,  are  OOVered  with  reddish,  or  nisl.-,.,,!,,,m-d  hair,  slightly 
frilled  ;  nu  the  en.  unof  the.  head  it  is  long  and  yellow,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  bo.U  p;,|e  ownge.  Cm 
Hi.'  most  distinguishing  mark  of  the  speoiea  is  a  large  black  .•..liar,  uhien  completely  Mirronndi  the  ,,..ck. 

a>id  iron i  which  its  specific  name  collar*  is  derived.      Beneath  this  outer  e   is  an  inner .,  ,,r 

very  tine  fur,  which  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour  on  the  collar,  but  gradually  dinnnMie,  in  intensity 
towards  the  croup,  where  it  is  entirely  white. 

Both  these  species,  when  in  motion  in  the  forests,  emit  a  feeble,  plaintive  cry,  resembling  the 
word  Ai,  and  in  this  originates  the  name  they  bear  among  the  Europeans  settled  in  Am.-i . 

The  Unau,*  or  Two-toed  Sloth,  closely  resembles  the  Ai  in  its  manners,  and  exceeds  it  in  si/... 

Mr.  Bm-chell    observed   that   some    sloths  he 'had    captured   assumed    a    pcrfcctlv   safe  aid 
position  on  the  fork  of  a  tree,  their  arms  embracing  the  trunk,  their  backs  resting  on  the  :m-l. 
branch,  and  their  heads  reclining  on  their  bosoms.      The  animal  is  thus  rolled  up  nearlv  in  the  I'orm 
of  a  hull  ;  the  entire  vertebral  column,   including  the  neck,  assuming  a  nearly  circu'.ir  curve  ;  and  not 
only  is  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  maintained  in  an  attitude  of  ease  and  safety,  but  the  head  is 


THE    COLLARED    SLOTH. 

.supported  between  the  arms  and  chest,  and  the  face  lies  buried  in  the  long  wool  which  COMTS  tln.sc 
parts,  and  is  thus  protected  during  sleep  from  the  myriads  of  insects  which  would  otherwise  attack  it. 
"The  Indians,"  says  Mr.  Waterton,  "have  a  saying,  that  when  the  wind  blows,  the  sloths  begin 
to  travel.  In  fact,  during  calm  weather,  they  remain  tranquil,  probably  not  liking  to  ding  to  the 
brittle  extremities  of  the  branches,  lest  they  should  break  while  the  animals  are  passing  from  one  in-.- 
to  another;  but,  as  soon  as  the  wind  rises,  the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees  become  interwoven, 
and  then  the  sloth  sei/es  hold  of  them,  and  pursues  his  journey  in  safety.  Me  travels  at  a  good  round 
pace,  and  were  you  to  see  him,  as  I  have  clone,  passing  from  tree  to  tree,  you  would  never  think  of 
calling  him  a  sloth." 

THE   INSECT  AND  FLESH-EATERS. 

A  FAMILY  grouj)  of  these  animals  includes  the  true  Armadillos,  the  CnlamyphoTUS,  and  al-o  the  Aard- 
vark,  or  African  Ant-eater,  which,  though  not  covered  with  armour,  approaches  in  it--  structure  i 
to  tin:  armadillo  than  to  the  American  ant-eaters,  with  which  animals  it  was  formerly  associated,  and 
which  it,  resembles  very  closely  in  manners  and  in  its  diet. 

•  Cholu'pus  diiloclylus. 
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THE  ARMADILLO.* 

animals  are  exclusively  confiued  to  the  wanner  portions  of  America,  and  tlue  specie*  are 
tolerably  numerous,  but  none  attain  a  very  large  size.  Instead  of  hair,  the  Armadillos  are  covered 
with  a  species  of  hard,  bony  crust,  forming  three  bucklers,  on  the  head,  shoulders,  and  rump, 
respectively,  the  two  latter  being  connected  by  several  transverse  -movable  bands,  very  similar  in 
form  and  appearance  to  the  plate-armour  of  the  middle  ages,  from  which,  indeed,  these  animals  have 
aeijiiircd  their  name,  which  is  one  of  Spanish  origin.  These  bucklers,  likewise,  liang  down  on  each 
i-idf,  so  as  to  form  an  effectual  protection  to  the  belly,  and  partially  to  cover  the  legs  and  feet;  whilst 


TIIK    AKMADILLO. 


the  pliancy  produced  by  the  movable  bands  interposed  between  the  bucklers  of  the  rump  and 
shoulders,  and  which  are  themselves  connected  by  the  soft,  pliant  skin  of  the  animal,  permits  the  most 
varied  and  rapid  motions.  The  head  is  broad  between  the  eyes,  whence  it  runs  to  a  pointed  muzzle ; 
the  mouth  is  small  ;  the  teeth  are  cylindrical,  feeble,  without  true  roots,  set  apart  from  each  other, 


TEETH    OF   CACIIKA1ME. 
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and,  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  mutually  fit  into  the  intenals.  The  tongue  is  smooth,  slender,  and 
moderately  extensible ;  it  is  lubricated  abundantly  with  a  glutinous  fluid.  The  animal  is  of 
bun-owing  habits. 

*  Dasypua. 


THE   AU.MADIU/).  .,,,, 


The  ordmary  food  of  the  armadillos  consists  partly  of  ngeteM*.     Tl,,v  are  „!>„  t  ,.rv  ,l,,,r,,,,iv, 

to  the  eggs  am  young  of  such  birds  as  build  their  nest*  „„  the  ground,   and  greedily  d«V •  worm. 

frogs,  and  small  lizards,  and  Azara  says,  even  vipers.  Their  chief  animal  fo,,,l  is  derived  IV,,,,,  the 
immense  herds  of  wild  cattle  which  cover  the  plains  and  savannahs  of  every  part  of  South  America. 
As  these  are  only  slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  the  hide  and  tallow,  and  as  the  outftttl  in  1,1't  to 
rot,  crowds  of  carnivorous  animals  are  attracted  by  the  smell,  and  among  them  the  armadillos,  wfco 
greedily  devour  the  half  putrid  flesh. 

Azara  relates  a  singular  story  of  their  sagacity/     "  My  friend  Nos6da,"  lie  says,  "  having  arranged 

trap  for  the  purpose  of  taking   chibigouzous,  and  having  placed  in  it  by  way  of  bait  a  cork,  with  a 

II  quantity  of  maize  to  support  him,  it  so  happened  that  a  few  grains  of  the  maize  l.-ll   through 

etweeri  the  boards  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  trap.     An  armadillo  arrived  .luring  the  night, 

and,  wishing  to  get  at  the  maize  thus  accidentally  spilt,  opened  a  trench  or  burrow  at  some  distance 

from  the  trap,  and,  without  deviating  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  straight  line  of  his  direction,  pushed  it 

on  to  the  very  spot  where  the  grain  had  fallen,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  booty." 

The  armadillo,  roasted  in  its  shell,  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
of  America. 

Cuvier  has  divided  the  armadillos  into  five  small  groups,  one  of  which  is  the  CacJiicames,  and 
another  the  Priodontes. 

The  next  genus  of  Edentata*  is  distinguished  by  their  hairy  covering  and  total  want  of  teeth. 
The  head  of  these  animals  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  sloth's  ;  for  not  only  do  they  want 
the  organs  of  mastication,  of  which  they  are  deficient  only  in  the  incisors,  but  the  bones  of  the  fare, 
which  in  them  are  short  and  round,  like  those  of  apes  and  monkeys,  are  prolonged  in  the  Ant- 
Eaters,  particularly  iii  the  one  now  to  be  described,  to  double  the  length  of  the  skull. 


THE   GREAT  ANT-EATER. t 

A  DESCRIPTIOX  of  this  animal — often  called  the  Great  Ant-Bear — might  have  been  met  with  in 
Zoological  works  •  but  in  October,  1853,  the  visitors  of  the  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  first  living  specimen  brought  into  Europe,  from  the  interior  of  Brazil 
at  a  cost  of  £200. 

Proceeding  to  its  apartment,  if  the  creature  were  taking  its  siesta,  they  would  be  reminded,  as 
they  saw  it  on  its  heap  of  clean  straw,  in  one  corner,  of  a  large  gray  or  grizzled  Newfoundland  do-;. 
On  looking  more  closely,  the  body  appeared  to  be  covered  with  long,  flowing  hair,  proceeding  from 
the  reverted  tail — a  good  defence  from  the  sunbeams,  nor  less  so  from  a  heavy  rain. 

If,  however,  it  had  shaken  off  its  slumbers,  it  would  have  been  seen  that,  if  the  Ant- Eater  were 
as  tall  as  a  Newfoundland  dog,  it  was  much  longer  in  the  proportion  of  the  body  to  that  of  its 
height. 

A  broad  black  stripe,  narrowing  as  it  proceeded,  passed  obliquely  from  the  chest  over  each  shoulder. 
The  head,  covered  with  close  hair,  looked,  from  the  thick  neck  to  its  apex,  like  a  long,  slender  prob 
strangely  contrasting  with  the  massiveness  of  the  animal's  limbs.  The  eyes  were  small  :  the  ears  in  a 
direct  line,  and  about  one  inch  above  them,  were  very  close,  and  rather  rounded.  Over  the  withers 
rose  a  mane  of  very  long  hair.  The  tail  was  as  long,  or  even  longer,  than  the  whole  body,  and  MTV 
stout  towards  the  base.  It  was  held  in  a  line  with  the  body  as  the  creature  moved  along,  sometime*  a 
little  depressed,  and  at  others  a  little  elevated  ;  but,  even  when  raised,  its  long.  wiry,  densely-.-et  hairs 
swept  the  floor.  The  fore  feet  were  armed  with  enormous  hooked  claws;  but  as  these  were  doubled 
up  close  on  the  thick  pad  of  the  sole,  they  were  not  at  first  visible,  so  that  the  fore  feet  looked  like  mere 
stumps,  while  the  hinder  appeared  like  well-iormed  feet.  The  gait  was  heavy,  but  not  slow—  the 
animal,  indeed,  being  capable  of  hasty  movements.  According  to  Dr.  Schomtmrgk,  '•  the  ant-eater 
runs  with  a  peculiar  trot,  and,  when  chased,  will  keep  a  horse  at  a  canter,  while  it  does  not  tire 
readily." 

*  Myrmechr-i.haga,  literally  signifying  Ant-Eater. 

f  Jfyrmecopbaga  jubata:  Linnteus.     French  writers,  I.e  Grain!  FuurniiliiT. 
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The  white  ants,  or  termites,  so  abundant  in  Brazil,  constitute  its  chief  food.  When  the  creature 
meets  with  one  of  the  tumuli  constructed  by  these  insects,  it  immediately  pulls  the  fabric  down  with 
its  large,  strong  claws,  and,  when  the  ants  are  thus  exposed,  its  long,  slender  tongue  is  thrust  out  to 
collect  them.  The  movements  of  the  tongue,  alternately  protruded  and  retracted,  are  so  rapid,  that  it 
is  not  surprising  that  so  large  an  animal  should  bo  able  to  satiate  itself  with  such  minute  insects. 
With  instinctive  economy,  however,  it  does  not  destroy  more  than  it  wants.  When  it  finds  the  ants 
diminished  on  the  surface,  and  each  one  seeks  to  escape  in  the  numerous  galleries  of  the  ruined  edifice,  it 
uses  its  left  foot  to  hold  some  large  lumps  of  the  nest,  while  with  its  right  it  leisurely  pulls  them 
in  pieces.  With  the  insects  it  swallows  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  material  of  which  the  nests  are 
constructed. 

The  Great  Ant-Eater  is  found  in  all  the  warm  and  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  from  Colombia 
to  Paraguay,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  He  prefers  the  low, 
swampy  savannahs,  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  stagnant  ponds,  and  frequents  the  humid  forests,  but 
does  not,  as  Buffon  asserted,  climb  trees.  Those  who  encounter  him  in  the  woods  or  plains,  may 
drive  him  before  them  by  merely  pushing  him  with  a  stick  •  but,  if  pressed  too  hard,  he  becomes 


THE    GREAT   ANT-EATER. 

obstinate,  sits  up  on  his  hind  quarters,  like  a  bear,  and  defends  himself  with  his  powerful  claws.  His 
usual,  and,  indeed,  only  mode  of  assault,  is,  bear-like,  by  hugging  his  adversary  ;  but  his  instinct 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  his  strength,  and  hence  stories  told  of  his  great  exploits  are  manifestly 
untrue. 

Dr.  Schomburgk  domesticated  a  female  ant-eater,  which  he  found  able  to  climb  with  great  facility, 
and  also  to  take  up  objects  with  its  paws.  It  ate  beef,  and  even  fish,  cut  small.  When  not  asleep,  it 
rested  on  its  haunches,  but  in  feeding  kneeled,  as  goats  'and  sheep  often  do.  Its  height  was  three 
feet ;  the  length  of  the  head,  one  foot  three  inches ;  of  the  back,  three  feet  seven  inches  ;  of  the  tail, 
three  feet  six  inches.  Other  particulars  he  thus  gives  i — 

"It  appeared  to  be  of  a  very  cold  nature;  not  only  the  extremities,  but  the  whole  body  felt 
cold  to  the  touch,  although  we  kept  it  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket.  It  preferred,  however,  to  be 
nestled  and  to  be  tajteii  up,  and,  on  putting  it  down,  it  emitted  a  whining,  but  not  unpleasant, 
sound  ;  when  it  did  not  succeed  in  attracting  attention,  and  was  not  taken  up  again,  the  whining 
sound  was  raised  to  a  harsh  and  grating  noise.  In  following  a  person,  it  directed  its  course 
more  by  the  smell  than  by  sight,  and  carried  its  snout  close  to  the  ground.  Ifsit  found  itself  at 
fault,  it  wheeled  round  at  right  angles  upon  the  hind  legs,  and  sniffed  the  air  in  all  directions 
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until   it  found  the  right  scent  again.     Of  the  dimness  of  its  eight    ue  I,,,,!   nrioot  prft*  :    it    l,.,ri 
frequently  aga.nst  objects  that  stood  in   its   way,   not  obaerving   them   till   it    came   i,,   ,,,„..,,. 
Us  power  of  spelling  was  exquwite,  .in.l  it  ,.,,1,1,1  ducover  its  nurse,  or  ,my  ,, 

h:.d    taken   a  liking   at   a  considerable   disianee.        Up,,,,    theft BOOM    it   would   OOD1 

mence  the  whining  sound  so  peculiar  to  this  animal.      It  was  an   expert  climber.      It,   happened   il,:,l 
I  was  one  of  its  favourites,  and,  whilst  writing  on  i,,y  table,   it  us,.,l   to  come  softly  behind   me,  tl 
SOOT  as  it  was  sure  it  had  found  me  out,  it  climbed  up  my  legs  with  great  dexterity.    Out,  pf  amusement 
we  frequently  held  up  its  blanket,  and  it  climbed  up  its  whole  length. 

"When  the  Indian  woman  was  not  present,  or  otherwise  occupied,  and  did  not  pet  the  you,,.' 
ant-eater,  she  used  to  throw  some  of  the  clotlies  she  had  worn  or  her  own  blanket  before;  it,  in  which  ft 
wrapped  itself,  and  was  pacified.  This  effect  could  not  bo  produced  by  any  ,,tl,.-r  person's  clothes, 
[t  showed  its  attachment  by  licking;  and  was  very  gentle  and  even  sportive  J  we  all  pri/ed  it  highly. 
It  slept  a  great  deal.  We  had  it  for  nearly  two  months,  and,  as  it  began  to  fe, ,1  itself,  we  had  great 
hopes  of  rearing  it ;  unfortunately,  we  were  unable  to  procure  milk,  and  whether  in  consecpience  of 
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the  change  of  food,  or  some  other  cause,  it  gradually  declined.  I  found  it  sometimes  as  cold  an  ice, 
and  stiff;  and,  though  I  re-covered  it  repeatedly,  it  died  one  day  during  my  absence." 

The  flesh  of  the  ant-eater  is  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  by  the  Indians  and  negro  slaves,  and  though 
black,  and  of  a  musky  flavour,  may  sometimes  be  met  with  at  the  tables  of  Europeans.  Another 
animal  of  this  genus  is  the  Tamandua,  much  inferior  in  size  ;  and  one  still  smaller,  the  Little,  or  Two- 
toed  Ant- Eater.* 

The  American  ant-eaters  are  represented  in  India  and  Africa  by  the  Pangolins,  or  Sraly  Ant- 
Eaters,  which  constitute  the  genus  Ufanis  of  Linnaeus.  They  may  be  known  by  the  armour  of  den>e 
horny  scales,  or  triangular  plates,  overlapping  each  other,  by  which  every  part  of  the  body,  except  the 
middle  line  of  the  under  surface,  is  completely  invested.  The  body  is  depressed,  rounded  above,  long, 
and  low  ;  the  head  is  small  and  conical,  the  eyes  are  minute,  there  are  no  external  ears,  the  month  is 
small,  and  the  tongue  long  and  extensible  ;  the  tail  is  long  and  broad,  and  covered  ab,,ve  and  below 
with  hard,  imbricated  scales  ;  the  limbs  are  very  short  and  thick,  and  mailed  like  the  iv*t  of  the  body  ; 
no  distinct  toes  are  apparent  beyond  the  claws,  which,  on  the  fore  feet,  are  ti\e  in  number.  Tin-  large 
claws  fold  down  on  a  thick,  coarse  pad,  as  in  the  ant-eater,  and  the  mode  of  progression  is  the  same  in 
both  instances.  The  food  of  the  manis  consists  of  white  ants.  It  dwells  in  holes  which  it.  burrows  in 

the  ground. 

*  Myrmecoplmga  iliihictyla:   UnnffilU, 


POUCH-BEARING      ANIMALS.1 


THE  animals  of  the  present  Order  differ  essentially  in  their  organisation  from  all  others.  They  com- 
prehend genera  living  on  every  variety  of  nutriment  :  thus,  some  are  insectivorous  or  carnivorous, 
others  herbivo:ous,  and  others  frugivorous,  and  differing  also  in  their  habits — some  being  diurnal 
and  others  nocturnal.  A  corresponding  modification  is,  therefore,  manifest  of  the  teeth  and  digestive 
organs,  as  well  as  of  those  of  prehension  and  progression. 

The  distinctness  of  the  Marsupials  rests  on  physiological  grounds  ;  in  fact,  on  their  structure  and 
economy  relating  to  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  on  the  abbreviated  term  of  gestation,  and  on  the 
voting  being  received,  in  their  immature  condition,  into  the  inarsupiitm,  or  pouch  ;  where,  attaching 
itself  to  the  teats,  it  receives  nutriment  and  grows,  till  it  is  able  to  provide  for  itself.  The  mnrsupium 
is,  sometimes,  nothing  more  than  a  fold  of  skin — at  others,  this  is  wanting  ;  but  two  bones,  situated 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  called  the  marsupial  bones,  are  always  present.  On  the  structure 
of  these  animals,  Professor  Owen  has  thrown  great  light.  We  now  proceed  succinctly  to  describe  some 
of  the  gei  i  era  and  sub-genera. 

One  gcnust  has  forty-six  teeth.  The  incisors  are  ranged  in  a  semicircle,  equal,  and  Separated  in 
the  middle  in  each  jaw  by  a  vacant  space  ;  the  external  incisor  on  each  side  is  the  stoutest ;  the  canines 
arc  of  considerable  size,  curved  and  pointed,  like  those  of  cats  and  dogs;  the  last  molars  are  armed 
with  three  obtuse  tubercles;  there  are  five  toes  on  each  fore  foot  and  four  on  each  hind  foot. 


THE  DOG-HEADED  THYLACIN  1'S.J 

THIS  creature,  called  by  a  variety  of  names,  as  zebra,  opossum,  iind   zebra-wolf)  is  a  native  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.       In  .stature  it  nearly  equals  a  wolf;   the  head  strongly  resembles  that  of  a  dog,  but 

*  Mar.-upiata,  or  M;u.-ii]>i:ili.i,  from  mnrmpium.  a  purse  or  bag. 

J  Thjlacirius  Cj  nocephalus. 


t  Thv*acinu3>  Temmintk. 
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the  mouth   is  wider  ;    the  tail   is  thick  at    the   IMS,.,  becoming    (DOM    si,-,,,!,.,-  towards   the   point  ;    it   i* 

coveted  with  short,  dose  hairs  of  a  brown  odour:     The  genera]  I'm-  is  short,  and  smooth,  ,,f  „  ,|,,,ky 

yellowish-brown,  barred   on   the   lower  part  of  the  back  with  abort    lixte«i;    blaol 

broadest  on  tlie  back  and  gradually  taper!,,,;  downwards,  t  wo  ,,f  whi,  h  extend  a  oOD«id«nUc  way  down 

the  thighs.      The  ground-colour  of  the   back   has  a  tint  of  dusky-gray.      The  ejOt  in  large,  full,  and 

black. 

Concealed  in  the  caverns  or  fissures  of  the  rocks  .luring  the  day,  then  animals  prowl  .luring  the 
night  inquest  of  prey.  An  individual  was  caught  in  a  trap,  baited  wit.li  kangaroo  tl.-h,  but  lived 
only  a  few  hours,  having. been  hurt  in  securing  it.  It  appeared  stupid,  inaclm-,  and  ferocious.  It 
emitted,  from  time  to  time,  a  short  guttural  ory,  and,  like  the  owl,  was  constantly  drawing  an, I 
undrawing  the  nictitating  membrane  of  the  eye.  In  its  stomach  were  found  th.:"i,art! 
remains  of  a  porcupine  ant-eater. 

Another  genus*  has  the  head  conical,  mid    very  much   pointed;  the  gape  very  wide  ;  the   ear< 


,£-  •- 
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moderate.     There   are  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet;  and  on  the  hind  feet  the  great  toe  is  reduced  to  a 
tubercle,  or  is  entirely  absent. 

A  third  genus  t  is  formed  from  a  singular  animal  discovered  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Murray,  during  a  journey  in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales.  His  notice  is  as 
follows  :  "June  16th,  1836. — The  most  remarkable  incident  of  this  day's  journey  was  the  discovery  of 
an  animal  of  which  I  had  seen  only  a  head  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  limestone  caves  of  Wellington 
Valley,  where,  from  its  very  singular  form,  I  supposed  it  to  belong  to  some  extinct  species.  The 
chief  peculiarity  then  observed  was  the  broad  head,  and  very  long,  slender  snout,  which  resembled  the 
narrow  neck  of  a  wide  bottle  ;  but  in  the  living  animal  the  absence  of  a  tail  was  still  more  remarkable. 
The  feet,  and  especially  the  fore  legs,  were  also  singularly  formed,  the  latter  resembling  those  of  a  pig; 
and  the  marsupial  opening  was  downwards,  and  not  upwards,  as  in  the  kangaroo,  and  others  of  that 
class  of  animals.  This  quadruped  was  discovered  by  the  natives  on  the  ground  ;  but,  on  being  chased, 
it  took  refuge  in  a  hollow  tree,  in  which  they  captured  it  alive,  all  of  them  declaring  that  they  had 
IICMT  before  seen  an  animal  of  the  kind.  This  was  when  the  party  had  commenced  the  journey  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  Murray,  immediately  after  eros-iug  that 
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Another  genus,*  of  wliicli  the  Virginian  opos.su m  is  an  example,  is  restricted  to  America.  It 
contains  about  twenty  species. 

The  upper  incisors  are  ten,  of  which  the  two  middle  are  longer  than  the  rest ;  the  lower  incisors 
are  eight;  the  canines  as  usual ;  the  molars  above,  seven,  the  first  three,  false,  triangular,  ronipivs.--.i'd  ; 
the  molars  below,  seven,  the  first  three  false;  the  true  molars,  both  above  and  below,  crowned  with 
sharp  tubercles.  Of  all  terrestrial  mammalia,  the  Myrniecobius  excepted,  these  animals  have  the 
greatest  number  of  teeth,  amounting  to  fifty. 


ASTRAGALUS    OF 
THYI.ACIXl.-S. 


TEETH    OF    TIlTl.ACINl'S. 


The  limbs  are  short ;  the  feet  plantigrade ;  the  toes,  five  on  each  foot,  armed  with  sharp,  strong, 
curved  claws,  except  the  "inner  toe  on  the  hinder  feet,  which  is  opposable,  and  without  a  nail.  A 
naked  skin,  which  is  extremely  sensible,  covers  the  soles.  The  tail  is  scaly  and  naked,  except  at  its 
base  ;  it  forms  an  organ  of  prehension,  but  varying  in  power  in  different  species.  The  head  is  long  and 
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pointed  ;  the  profile  straight ;  the  eyes  small,  dark,  and  prominent,  having  no  eyelids,  but  provided 
with  a  nictitating  membrane.  The  ears  are  large,  thin,  naked,  and  rounded  ;  the  tongue  is  rough, 
with  horny  papillte  ;  the  snout  is  long  ;  the  muzzle  pointed,  naked,  and  moist ;  the  nostrils  are  lateral ; 
the  mouth  very  wide;  and  the  expression  of  the  face  unpleasant.  In  one  division,  the  females  have  a 
pouch  for  their  young  ;  in  another,  the  pouch  consists  only  ot  a  slight  fold  of  skin. 

The  opossums  are  the  only  marsupial  animals  that  exist  beyond  the  pale  of  New^Holland,  and  the 

»  DUU-lphi?. 


THE  OPOSSUMS. 

neighbouring  archipelagos.  They  seem  I...  lill,  in  the  Now  World,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  station 
as  the  civets  do  in  the  Old  ;  for  no  species  of  this  latter  family  lias  yet  been  discovered  in  ih<-  \\  . 
Hemisphere.  Like  them,  they  secrete  a  strong  odoriferous  fluid  ;  pass  the  day  in  a  state  approaeliinn 
to  torpidity;  prowl  abroad  during  the  night,  and  prey  upon  birds  and  the  smaller  quadruped*, 
frequently  making  the  poultry-yard  the  scene  of  their  devastations,  :md  MI. -king  the  blood  of 
their  victim  before  gorging  themselves  on  its  flesh.  In  the  absence  c.f  more,  noble  pi  me,  they 
make  prey  even  of  reptiles  and  insects;  and  fruits  and  other  vegetable  subslanees  atl'urd  a 
common  addition  to  their  varied  diet.  But,  unlike  the  civets,  they  live  almost  eniiivlv  II[KIII 
the  trees  ;  the  peculiar  conformation  of  their  hinder  limbs,  and  the  prehensile  character  of 
their  naked  tail,  rendering  .them  most  admirable  climbers.  These  tails  arc  also  of  e 
in  other  circumstances;  for  the  little  ones,  when  frightened,  leap  upon  their  mother's  back,  twist 
their  tails  around  hers,  and  in  this  singular  fashion  escape,  with  her  assistance,  from  the  threatened 
danger. 

THE  VIRGINIAN   OPOSSUM.* 

THIS  animal  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  the  group,  being,  in  size,  fully  equal  to  the  domestic  cat. 
The  pouch  beneath  the  belly  of  the  adult  females  forms  a  perfect  sac.     The  almost  shapeless  young,  of 
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scarcely  more  than  a  grain  in  weight,  and  generally  about  twelve  in  number,  are  found,  at  first,  inse- 
parably attached  to  the  teats  within  it;  as  they  increase  in  size,  the  teats  become  proportionately 
enlarged,  and  are  prolonged  into  the  stomachs  of  the  young ;  and  after  A  certain  number  of  d;n  t, 
having  attained  about  the  size  of  a  mouse,  and  all  their  parts  being  completely  formed,  they  abandon 
the  teats,  to  which  they  thenceforward  only  return,  like  other  sticking  animal.*,  to  satisfy  the  on 
of  their  appetites,  occasionally  quitting  the  pouch  itself,  but  still  flying  to  it  for  ihelter  on  the  slightest 
alarm,  and  finally  abandoning  it  at  the  end  of  about  fifty  days  from  the  period  when  they  w«ra  lir,t 
deposited  in  it. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Virginian  opossum   is  a  dull  white,  the  hair  « 

bein«  of  two  different  kinds.     That  which  more  immediately  invests  the   body   is  :.    long,  tine,  wool 
down,  white  at  the  base,  with  brownUli  tips,  through  which  pass  the  still  longer  hairs  ,     a  pu, 

*  Diiiclphis  VirginUna. 
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from  which  the  colour  of  the  animal  is  principally  derived.  On  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts  of  the 
body,  the  hair  is  short  and  close  ;  a  brownish  circle  surrounds  each  eye ;  and  the  legs  are  of  a  deep 
chestnut-brown.  The  whiskers  are  long,  partly  white,  and  partly  reddish  ;  the  extremity  of  the  nose  is 
flesh-coloured,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  ;  and  the  ears  are  generally  black  at  the  base,  and  yellowish  at 
the  tip.  The  tail  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  body ;  its  base  is  covered  by  long  hairs  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  is  only  scantily  supplied  with  short  bristles,  which  emerge  from  between  the 
small  whitish  scales  by  which  it  is  protected. 

This  is  the  only  species,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mexican  Cayopollin,  that  inhabits  North 
America.  It  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  north  of  Mexico,  and  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  In  its  native  state,  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
lives  in  trees,  feeds  on  birds,  insects,  and  fruit,  and  sometimes  carries  its  attacks  into  the  neighbouring 
farm-yards.  In  captivity  it  is  listless,  indolent,  and  careless  of  the  objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ; 


COOKS    OPOSSUM. 


but  it  evinces  no  disposition  towards  familiarity,  and  is  snappish  it   disturbed.     We  give  also  an  illus- 
tration of  Cook's  opossum,  with  its  tail  curled  round  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Another  genus*  has  the  head   rather  short;  the  ears  hairy;  the  fur  woolly  and  short;  the  tail 
long,  prehensile,  and  sometimes  without  hair  on  its  extremity. 


THE  VULPINE  OPOSSUM.f 

Tms  animal  is  not  unlike  the  common  fox  in  shape,  but  inferior  to  it  in  size.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  of  a  grizzly  colour,  arising  from  a  mixture  of  dusky  and  white  hair,  with  rufous-yellow  tinge, 
the  head  and  shoulders  partaking  most  of  the  last  colour. 

In  the  next  genusj  the  head  is  rather  short ;  the  ears  small  and  hairy  ;  the  skin  of  the  flanks 
extended  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  limlw,  jind  covered  with  hair.  The  tail  is  not  strictly 
prehensile.  The  number  of  teeth  is  thirty-eight, 

*  Phalongista:  Cuvier.  t  !'•  Vulpina.  i  Petaurus:  Shaw. 


THE   FLYr\<;    SQMKKKU   OK    I'KTAUHUS." 

T.v  size,  this  species  is  about  equal  to  this  common  squirrel  ;  and  its  tail  is  rather  lon-er  tli:ui  its  body. 
Its  colour  is  delicately  gray  above,  somewhat  darker  „„  the  head,  and  while  beneath.  A  black 
line  passes  from  the  point  of 
the  nose,  along  the  back,  to- 
wards the  tail ;  and  the  lateral 
folds  of  the  skin  are  bounded  in 
front  and  on  the  sides  by  a 
similar  band,  which  blends 
gradually  on  the  inside  with  the 
gray  of  the  body,  and  is  bor- 
dered on  the  outer  margin  by  a 
fringe  of  white.  Each  of  the 
eyes  is  placed  in  a  spot  of  black, 
and  a  faint  blackish  line  extends 
along  the  upper  surface  of  the 
hinder  limbs.  The  tail  is  also 
of  a  darker  hue,  especially  to- 
wards its  extremity. 

The  Petaurus  is  an  inhabit- 
ant of  New  South  Wales,  and  is 
described  as  particularly  plentiful 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains.      A  figure  and  description  in  Phillip's  Voyage  seem  to  have  led  to 
its  being  associated  with  Norfolk  Island,  but  its  locality  is  far  more  extensive.     The  fur  is  exceedingly 


THE    1'LYIXU 


T1IK    ASUV    KUALA. 


soft  and  beautiful,  and  is  occasionally  used  by  the  natives  to  form  the  scanty  cnvering  woni  by  some 
few  of  the  least  barbarous  of  the  race.     Could  it  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  would  unques- 


Pvtaurns  sciureus :  Geoftrov. 
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tionably  furnish  one  of  the  most  elegant  and   delicate  furs  with  which  we  are   acquainted. 
Acrobates  pygmceus  belong  to  the  same  tribe. 


The 


THE  ASHY  KOALA.* 

THIS  animal  is  thick  and-  stoutly  made,  with  robust  limbs  and  powerful  claws.  The  head  is  large, 
the  muzzle  blunt,  and  the  naked  space  in  which  the  nostrils  are  situated  is  continued  along  the  nasal 
bones,  tilf  it  nearly  attains  the  level  of  the  eyes.  The  ears  are  large,  standing  out  from  the  sides  ot 
the  head,  and  tufted  with  long,  full  fur  ;  the  eyes  are  small.  There  is  no  tail.  The  fore  feet  have 
each  five  toes,  armed  with  large,  sharp  claws ;  these  toes  are  divided  into  two  sets  ;  the  first  two 
forming  a  pair  by  themselves,  and  antagonising  with  the  other  three.  The  hind  feet  have  also  five 


THE    I'OTOROO    RAT. 


toes,  a  large  and  powerful  thumb,  destitute  of  a  nail,  and  well  padded  beneath,  and  four  strongly- 
clawed  toes,  of  which  the  first  two  are  united  together,  as  far  as  the  last  joint.  This  animal  has 
thirty  teeth.  The  fur  is  compact,  woolly,  and  of  an  ashy-gray,  patched  with  white  over  the 
crupper  ;  the  inside  of  the  thigh  is  rusty -gray. 

The  Koala  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales.  Its  habits  are  arboreal  and  nocturnal  ;  it  climbs 
with  great  facility,  and,  in  passing  along  the  branches,  suspends  itself  by  its  claws,  like  a  sloth.  The 
female  carries  its  young,  when  able  to  leave  the  pouch,  on  its  back,  and  long  continues  its  care  of 
them.  It  visits  the  ground,  where  its  gait  resembles  that  of  a  bear,  and  where  it  digs  burrows  with 
facility.  It  is  said  to  make  a  nest  in  its  underground  retreat,  and  to  lie  there  dormant  during  the 
cold  season.  The  native  name,  koala,  signifies  "  biter." 

A  genus  t  formed  by  Illiger,  may  be  described  as  follows : — Head  elongated  ;    ears  large  ;  the 


'•  I'hascolaritos  cinereua ;  P.  CUBCUS  :  Desmarest. 


•)•  Hypsiprymnus. 


THE  ASHY  KOAI.A. 

Tipper  lip  cleft;  the  tail  moderate,  scaly,  and  scantily  covered  with  hairs;  two  teats  only  in  tin; 
ventral  pouch  of  the  female  ;  the  anterior  feet  five  toed,  armed  with  obtuse  nails  ;  (lie  third  toe  of 
the  hind  feet  very  robust,  and  armed  with  a  very  strong  nail ;  the  teeth  thirty  in  number. 

THE  POTOROO,  OR,  KANGAROO  RAT.* 

IT  is  chiefly  in  the  teeth,  and  in  the  elongated  narrow  form  of  the  head,  that  this  animal  differs  from 
the  kangaroo.  The  dental  formula  is  thus  given:  incisors,  ^-  ;  canim-s,  !,',  ;  molars,  -%Ej.  The 
Potoroo  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit.  The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  brown  ;  on  the  back  blackish, 
pencilled  with  brownish  white.  The  lips,  chin,  throat,  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  dirty-white  ;  the 
fore  feet  brown  ;  the  ears  rounded,  and  well  covered  with  hair  ;  the  tail  scaled,  and  sparingly  covered 
with  short  hairs,  which  are  chiefly  of  a  black  colour.  The  hairs  on  the  under  sides  are  brown  ;  :m<l 
at  the  tip  there  are  a  few  hairs  of  a  dirty  white. 

The  potoroo,  common  in  New  South  Wales,  is 
timid  and  inoffensive,  feeding  on  vegetables.  It 
moves  in  the  manner  of  a  kangaroo.  It  frequents 
the  precincts  of  scrubs  and  patches  of  brushwood, 
and  scratches  up  the  ground  in  quest  of  roots. 
These  animals  are  very  destructive  to  the  potato 
crops,  and  are  caught  by  traps  baited  with  this  vege- 
table. There  are  said  to  be  several  species  of  the 
present  genus. 

A  sub-genust  has  the  head  elongated  ;  the  ears 
very  large  ;  the  upper  lip  cleft ;  the  whiskers 
very  short,  and  few ;  the  posterior  limbs  like  those 
of  the  preceding  genus,  but  much  longer  and  more 
robust ;  and  the  tail  long,  triangular,  and  very  mus- 
cular. Here  we  find  the  kangaroos  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  his  first  voyage. 

The  skeleton  of  the  kangaroo  shows  its  dif- 
ference from  other  creatures,  and  its  peculiarity  is 
more  apparent  on  an  attentive  examination.  The 
anterior  parts  of  the  body  are  light  and  flexible,  and 
the  fore  limbs  are  small.  The  hinder  limbs,  on  the 
contrary,  are  voluminous  and  long ;  the  metatarsus, 
or  sole,  is  produced,  and  provided  beneath  with  a 
naked  callous  pad,  which  runs  from  the  toes  to 
the  heel. 

The  ordinary  attitude  of  the  kangaroo  is  up- 
right, or  rather,  inclined  forwards,  the  weight  resting 
'  on    the    hind 
limbs,  the  long 
sole  of  whirh 
is   applied    to 

the     ground  ;  SKELETON  OF  KAXOAKOO. 

and     also     on 

the  tail,  with  which  the  limbs  form  a  tripod  for  the  support  of  the  body.     The  body  tapers  f, 
haunches  to  the  neck.      The  head  is  well  proportioned.     The  eyes  arc  full  ;  the  ears  rather  lav-,- 
upper  lip  is  cleft.       The  fore  paws  have  five  toes,  iirnied  with  strong  sharp  claws  ;  th.-  hind  te,-t 
divided  into  four  toes,  of  which  the  two  innermost  are  very  small,  and  compacted  together,  » 
appear  us  one,  though  the  slender  bones  of  each  of  the  claws  an-  distinct.     The  mid,!!,-  toe  i 

*  Hyp«ipr>-mnusmurinus:  Pander  and  D'Alton.     Macropus  minor :  Shaw.     H.  setosus:  Ogilby. 
t  Macropus:  Shaw.     Halmaturus     Illiger. 
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and  powerful,  well  padded  beneath,  and  provided  with  a  strong,  hook-like  nail.     The  outer  toe  is 
smaller. 

The  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  six  in  number,  the  lateral  one  on  each  side  being  the  largest, 
and  furrowed.  A  large,  unfilled  space  exists  between  the  incisors  and  molars,  which  are  five  on  each 
side.  The  first,  however,  is  a  false  molar,  and  is  often  wanting,  being  pushed  out  by  the  advance  of 
those  behind,  as  the  posterior  ones  arise  from  their  sockets.  There  are  two  long,  powerful,  pointed 
incisors  in  the  under  jaw  ;  they  advance  horizontally  forwards,  and  have  a  sharp,  oblique,  external 
edge  opposed  to  the  edge  of  the  upper  incisors. 


TMIC    GllKAT    KANGAKOO. 

The  walking  of  the  kangaroos  on  all  fours  is  awkward  and  constrained  ;  but  they  hop  or  bound 
along  on  the  hinder  limbs  with  great  velocity.  Gentle  and  inoffensive  in  character,  their  food  is 
entirely  vegetable.  The  large  claw  of  the  hind  foot  is  their  defensive  weapon,  and,  being  aimed  with 
a  hoof-like  nail,  it  is  able  to  inflict  a  severe  blow. 

The   varieties  of   the  kangaroo  are  exceedingly    numerous.     There    is    a    large    species,*   of   a 

silvery-gray  above,  and  white  beneath  ;    and  another,  the  Great,  or  Giant   Kangaroo.t      The   male 

greatly  exceeds  the  female  in  size,  measuring  seven  feet  ten  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  extremity 

:   the  tail,   the  length  of  the  latter  being  little  more  than  three  feet.     Instances  have  occurred  of 

the  weight  being  220  pounds.     The  general  colour  is  uniform  grayish-brown,  grizzled  on  the  arms 

il  under  surface.     A  whitish  mark  runs  above  the  upper  lip,  and   is  faintly  tradeable  along  the 

Halmatnrus  Parryi.  f  Macropi.s  major,  and  M.  giganteus :    Shin-. 


THE   KANGAROO. 


3.17 


sides   of  the  face.     The  hands,   feet,   and  tip  of  the  tail,  are  black.     Another  genus*  is   found  in 
New  Guinea;  only  two  species  f  are  known. 

The  last  genus  J  of  the  present  Order  contains  only  one  species — 


THE  WOMBAT.§ 

THIS  animal  is  found  in  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  islands  of  Bass's  Straits. 

In  its  general  figure  it  appears  clumsy  :  its  limbs  are  short ;  its  muzzle  blunt ;  its  eyes  very  small  ; 
its  ears  short  and  pointed  ;  its.  nostrils  widely  separated  ;  and  its  ears  a  mere  tubercle.  Its  broad  fore 
feet  have  five  toes,  with  strong  nails  for  burrowing ;  the  hind  feet  have  also  five  toes,  but  the  inner 
one  is  very  small,  and  without  a  nail.  The  teeth  are  formed  for  grinding  roots  and  other  vegetable 
substances. 


§^ttiJ^W 
§^  ,- 


WOMBATS. 


The  fur  is  moderately  long  and  very  coarse,  indeed  almost  bristly ;  its  general  tint  is  gri/zled- 
bro.wn,  or  gray  mottled  with  dusky-black;  the  feet  are  black;  the  under  parts  of  the  boilv  dirty- 
white.  The  tip  of  the  muzzle  is  naked  ;  and  the  length  of  the  head  and  body  upwards  of  tin  IT  fVrt. 

The  Wombat,  a  slow  and  indolent  creature,  lives  in  burrows,  which,  however,  it  excavates  to  a 
considerable  depth;  here  it  reposes  during  the  day,  its  habits  being  nocturnal.  It  has  a  quiet 
temper,  and  but  little  intelligence.  When  provoked,  it  utters  a  hissing  sound.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  be 
excellent. 

One  domesticated  at  Been,  in  the  Tumat  country,  would  remain  in  its  habitation  till  dark  ;  it 
would  then  come  out  and  seek  for  the  milk-vessels,  and,  should  they  be  closed,  it  would  contri\.- 
to  get  off  the  covers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  drink  and  bathe.  It  would  also  enter  the  little 

*  Dendrngalus :   S.  Muller.  t  D.  ursinus,  &c. :   Inustii.v  J  I'hascnlomvs  :  (.IcciVroy. 

§  Plja?colomys  AVombat :  Peron  and  Lesueur.     Didelphis  ur.-ina  :   Shaw. 
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vegetable  garden,  in  search  of  lettuces,  of  which  it  was  very  fond.     If  none  were  found,  it  would  gnaw 
the  cabbage-stalks  without  touching  the  foliage. 

Mr.  Bass  chased  one  of  these  animals,  and  lifted  it  off  the  ground,  carrying  it  for  upwards  of  a 
mile,  without  its  being  discomposed,  though  it  was  often  shifted  from  arm  to  arm.  But  when  he 
proceeded  to  secure  it  by  tying  its  legs,  while  he  left  it  in  order  to  cut  a  specimen  of  a  new  wood, 
it  became  irritated,  whizzed,  kicked,  and  scratched  with  all  its  might,  and  snapped  off  a  piece  of 
Mr.  Bass's  jacket  with  its  powerful  teeth.  So  ruffled  was  it  that  all  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  boat 
it  continued  to  kick  and  struggle,  and  did  not  cease  till  it  was  exhausted. 


THE  ECHIDNA,  OR  PORCUPINE   ANT-EATER.« 

THIS  animal,  called  the  Hedgehog  by  the  colonists  of  Sydney,  is  the  only  known  example  of  the  genus 
it  represents.  It  has  no  teeth.  The  breast-bone  is  very  strong,  and  the  body  is  stout ;  the  limbs  are 
extremely  short  and  thick  ;  the  fore  paws  are  compact,  and  the  toes  undivided  to  the  claws  ;  the  hind 
feet,  provided  with  five  claws,  are  directed  obliquely  backwards  ;  the  head  is  small,  the  muzzle  elongated 
into  a  projecting,  narrow,  beak-like  snout ;  the  eyes  are  small ;  and  there  are  no  external  ears. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  body,  and  also  of  the  short,  stout  tail,  is  covered  by  a  compact  mass  ol 
thick,  sharp  spines,  more  or  less  intermingled  with  coarse  hairs.  Usually,  they  are  directed  backwards, 
converging  obliquely  to  a  central  line  down  the  back  ;  but  they  are  capable  of  being  elevated,  and,  when 
attacked,  the  Echidna  rolls  itself  up,  like  a  hedgehog,  directing  its  spears  to  all  points.  The  limbs  and 
under  surface  are  covered  with  brown  hairs. 

This  creature  is  found  in  New  South  Wales,  the  islands  of  Bass's  Straits,  and  in  Van  Piemen's 
Land.  It  burrows  with  great  celerity,  and  will  even  work  its  way  under  a  pretty  strong  pavement,  or 
the  base  of  a  wall,  removing  the  stones  with  its  claws.  Its  body,  during  such  labours,  is  stretched  or 
lengthened  to  an  uncommon  extent,  and  presents  a  contrast  to  its  short,  plump  aspect,  when  in  a  state 
of  repose.  Its  food  consists  of-  ants  and  their  young,  which  it  secures  by  a  worm-like  tongue,  that 
can  be  protruded  to  a  great  distance.  Its  habits  appear  to  be  nocturnal. 

THE  DUCK-BILLED  PLATYPUS,  OR  ORNITHORYNCHUS.f 

TUB  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  called  this  animal  the  Water-Mole.  Its  head  at  once  strikes  the 
observer.  Instead  of  a  muzzle  gradually  continued,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  assumes,  abruptly,  the 
appearance  of  a  duck's  bill,  being  broad,  flat,  rounded,  and  covered  with  a  leathery  membrane.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  upper  mandible  is  grayish-black  ;  the  palate,  flesh-coloured ;  the  under  mandible, 
paler  externally.  There  are  no  horny  laminae,  as  in  the  bill  of  the  duck.  Teeth  are  wanting,  but  on 
each  side,  in  either  mandible,  there  are  two  horny  appendages  without  roots.  Large  cheek-pouches, 
placed  under  the  skin  of  the  face,  are  receptacles  for  food.  At  the  base  of  the  beak,  separating  between 
it  and  the  head,  there  projects  from  each  mandible  a  loose  leathery  flap,  supposed  to  defend  the  eyes 
and  fur  of  the  head  from  the  mud  in  which  the  animal  grubs  for  insects.  The  tongue  is  short  and  thick, 
and  covered  with  long  papilla:.  The  eyes  are  small,  but  very  bright.  The  ears  open  externally  by  a 
simple  orifice,  which  can  be  unclosed  or  shut  at  pleasure. 

The  fore  feet  are  largely  webbed,  and  divided  into  five  toes,  terminating  in  strong,  blunt,  burrowing 
claws.  The  hind  feet  are  smaller  and  less  powerful  :  they  are  divided  into  five  toes  armed  with  sharp 
elaws,  and  webbed — the  web  in  each  instance  being  tough  and  leathery.  The  body  is  elongated,  low, 
and  depressed.  The  fur,  close  and  fine,  has  an  under  layer  of  soft,  short,  waterproof  wadding,  and  an 
outer  one  of  long,  fine,  thickly-set,  glossy  hair.  The  tail,  which  is  strong,  broad,  flattened,  and  of 
moderate  length,  is  covered  above  with  longer  and  coarser  hairs  than  those  of  the  body,  but  its  under 
sin-face  is  only  scantily  provided.  The  average  length  of  the  head  and  body,  including  the  tail,  is 
twenty  to  twenty-three  inches  ;  the  beak  about  two  inches  and  a  half;  the  tail,  four  or  five  inches. 

1  lie  burrows  of  these  animals  are  excavated  in  the  steep  banks  overhanging  the  tranquil  waters 

*  Echidna  Histrix,  Myrmecophaga  aculeata  :  Shaw. 
•)•  Ornithorynchus  paradoxus :  lihimenbach.     Platypus  anatinus  :  Shaw. 
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in  which  they  seek  their  food.     The  entrance  is  generally  larger  thin,  the  net  of  the  paasage,  but  the 
jrmination  is  specially  enlarged  for  the  comfort  of  the  parents  and  th.-ir  o!ls|,ring 

"After  having  traced  one,"  says  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  "for  the  distance  of  tea  feet  four  in.-],.*  and 
g  just  delved  down  upon  it  so  as  to  perceive  it  still  continuing  its  eOone  up  the   bank    the  l,,,,k 
head  of  a  water-mole  were  seen  protruding  for  an  instant  from  the  upper  part,  ai  if  it 
Curbed  from  its  repose,  and  had  come  down  to  see  what  we  were  about  with  its  habitati,,,,       |, 

only  remained  for  an  instant ;  for,  as  soon  as  it  beheld  us,  it  immediately  turned  up  to  take  red in 

that  part  of  the  burrow  which  yet  remained  unexplored.     In  turning  round,  however,  H  ed  by 

the  leg,  and  dragged  out.     The  animal  appeared  very  much  alarmed   when  it  was  !,.•,,,  1,.,|  out  , 

subterranean  dwelling I*  uttered  no  sound,  nor  did  it  attempt  to  bite.       It  prored  to 

be  a  full-grown  female.     When  I  held  the  unfortunate  Platypus  in  my  hands,  its  bright  little  eyes 
glistened,  and  the  orifices  of  the  ears  were  expanded  and  contracted  alternately,  as  if  eager  to  < 
the  slightest  sound,  while  its  heart  palpitated  violently  with  fear  and  anxiety This  animal 
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uttered,  when  disturbed  from  its  sleep,  a  noise  something  like  the  growl  ot  a  puppy,  but,  perhaps,  in  a 
softer  and  more  harmonious  key.  Although  quiet  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  it  made  etl'orts  io 
escape,  and  uttered  a  growling  noise  during  the  night." 

A  Family*  of  Marine  Carnivorous  Mammalia  includes  two  remarkable  genera.  In  one  of  these 
we  find  the  Seals;  in  the  other  the  Walrus. 

The  brain  of  the  seal  is  well  developed.  The  body,  which  is  long  and  conical,  tapers  from  tlu- 
chest  to  the  tail,  and  the  pelvis  is  so  narrowed  as  not  to  prevent  this  decrease.  .Muscles  attached  to 
the  spine  are  able  to  deflect  it  with  considerable  force.  Short,  stifl',  glossy  liaii-s  constitute  the  clothing  : 
these  are  very  closely  set,  and  adpressed  against  the  skin.  The  limbs  are  oars,  or  paddle-*.  Tin- 
anterior  pair  have  the  humerus  and  fore  arm  so  short,  that  little  more  than  the  paw  ad\aiuv.<  from  the 
body — the  paw  consisting  of  five  fingers,  impacted  in  skin;  the  nails,  which  arc  Hat,  showing  their 
number.  The  hinder  limbs,  directed  backwards;  a,nd  the  bones  are  short  and  strong.  Tin-  t'cet, 
broad-webbed  paddles,  consist  of  five  toes — the  central  is  the  shortest,  the  outer  one  on  each  side  t In- 
longest.  When  not  in  action,  the  webs  of  these  paddles  are  folded,  and  the  toes  are  in  contact  ;  but 

*  Phocidie. 
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when  used,  they  spread  and  present  a  broad  surface.  The  tail  is  short,  and  placed  between  the  hind 
paws,  or  nippers,  which  are  directed  backwards. 

Thus,  while  other  animals  are  confined  to  the  land  on  which  they  find  their  prey,  the  species  of 
which  this  division  is  composed  are  natives  of  the  water,  where  they  pursue  fishes  and  other  marine 
creatures  as  their  food.  As,  in  fact,  the  seals  pass  a  groat  portion  of  their  life  in  the  ocean,  only 
coming  occasionally  on  shore  to  bask  in  the  sun,  or  suckle  their  young,  their  adaptation  to  their 
circumstances  is  absolutely  perfect. 

Of  this  there  is  one  remarkable  proof  which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  head  resembles 
that  of  a  short-muzzled  dog,  but  the  nostrils  are  provided  with  a  kind  of  valve,  which  is  closed  when 
the  animal  dives ;  while  the  cellular  tissue  which  intervenes  between  the  skin  and  muscles  is  very  loose 
and  fibrous,  and  appears  to  be  a  receptacle  for  the  blood  during  the  suspension  of  breathing  under 
water,  where  it  can  remain  a  long  time  without  injury.  During  this  period  of  submersion  the  blood 
cannot  pass  through  the  heart,  and  so  accumulates  in  the  larger  veins ;  to  relieve  these,  therefore,  of  an 
undue  pressure,  this  loose  tissue  appears  to  be  designed.  It  is  found  in  all  animals  whose  habits  are 
similar  to,  or  approach  those  of,  the  seal.  The  blood  is  abundant  :  its  dark  colour  shows  that  it 
contains  less  oxygen  than  is  necessary  for  animals  who  live  entirely  on  land. 

* 
THE   COMMON   SEAL.* 

THIS  animal,  often  seen  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is  abundant  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Europe  and  America,  and  is  found  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  fresh-water  lakes  of  Russia 
and  Siberia.  Its  average  length  is  about  five  feet ;  its  colour  is  yellowish-gray,  clouded  or  dappled 
with  brown  or  yellow  ;  the  lips  are  furnished  with  long,  stiff  whiskers  ;  there  are  no  external  ears. 

And  yet,  so  fine  is  the  sense  of  hearing,  that  the  seal  is  attracted  by  musical  sounds.     Sir  Walter 

Scott  says  : — 

("  Rude  HeUkar's  seals,  through  surges  dark, 
Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel's  bark." 

Nor  is  this  assertion  merely  poetic.  Laing,  in  his  "  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen,"  states  that,  when  a  violin 
was  played  on  board  the  vessel,  it  would  generally  draw  around  it  a  numerous  audience  of  seals,  which 
would  even  follow  it  for  miles. 

Gregarious  in  its  habits,  the  seal  frequents  the  deep  recesses  and  caverns  of  our  northern  shores, 
to  which  it  resorts  for  a  breeding-place.  Here,  during  winter,  the  female  produces  her  young,  generally 
two  at  a  birth,  suckling  them  for  a  few  weeks  on  the  spot,  till  they  are  strong  enough  to  be  conveyed 
by  their  parent  to  the  water.  She  displays  great  solicitude  for  their  safety,  teaches  them  to  swim 
and  pursue  their  finny  prey,  and  carries  them,  when  fatigued,  on  her  back. 

This  seal,  in  common  with  others,  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  skin  and  blubber.  The  fishing, 
which  commences  in  autumn,  is  practised  by  means  of  nets  stretched  across  narrow  sounds,  where  the 
seals  are  accustomed  to  swim.  It  is,  however,  only  the  young  that  can  be  thus  entangled — the  old 
ones  are  shot.  Boatmen  with  torches,  and  bludgeons,  too,  enter  at  night  their  recesses  and  caves, 
when  the  seals,  alarmed  by  the  glare  and  the  shouts  of  the  men,  rush  tumultuously  forward  to  sea,  and 
are  knocked  on  the  head  with  clubs — men  being  duly  stationed  for  that  purpose. 

In  Finland,  seal-hunting  is  a  favourite  and  profitable  pursuit.  When  the  ice  begins  to  break  up, 
a  few  men  go  to  sea  in  a  boat,  notwithstanding  all  the  horrors  of  floating  amidst  broken  fields  of  ice, 
which  every  instant  threaten  the  annihilation  of  their  slender  bark.  In  such  situations  seals  frequently 
repose  on  the  shoals  ;  here,  therefore,  some  of  the  party  land,  and,  creeping  on  their  hands  and  feet, 
cautiously  steal  on  the  animals  and  kill  them  during  their  sleep. 

To  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders  the  seal  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  their  main  subsistence 
depending  on  their  success  in  capturing  the  animal  in  the  northern  ocean.  There, 

" tumbling  in  their  seal-skin  boat, 

Fearless  the  hungry  fishers  float, 

And  from  teeming  seas  supply 

The  food  their  niggard  plains  deny." 

*  1'hoca  vifulina.      Calocephalus  vitulinus  :    F.  Cuvier. — Moelrohn,  of  the  Ancient  British;    Le  Veau  flMlin  and  Phoqus 
commun,  of  the  French;  Meerl  volf  and  Meerhund  of  the  Germans;  and  Lobo  marine,  of  the  Spanish. 


MONK    SEALS. 


TIIK  COMMON  SKU,. 


According  to  Crantz,  the  flesh  supplies  the  natives  with  their  most  palatable  :md  substantial  fond 
Their  fat  furnishes  them  with  oil  for  lamp-light,  chamber  and  kitchen  lire  ;  ;ind,  uhoe\er  MM  their 
habitations,  presently  finds  that,  if  they  eveirhod  a  superfluity  of  wood,  it  would  be  of  n<>  u.-e  :  they 
can  use  nothing  but  train-oil  in  them.  They  also  mollify  their  dry  food,  mostly  fish,  in  the  oil  ;  mid, 
finally,  they  barter  it  for  all  kinds  of  necessaries  with  the  factor.  They  can  sew  better  with  the  • 
o~f  the  seal's  sinews  than  with  thread  or  silk.  Of  the  skins  of  the  entrails  they  make  their  windows, 
curtains  for  their  tents,  and  shirts  ;  part  of  the  bladders  they  use  for  their  harpoons  ;  and  they  make 
train-bottles  of  the  stomach.  Neither  is  the  blood  wasted,  but  boiled,  with  other  ingredients,  and  eaten 
as  soup.  Of  the  skin  of  the  seal  they  stand  in  the  greatest  need,  because  they  mu.-t  eo\er  over  with 
seal-skins  both  their  large  and  small  boats,  in  which  they  travel  and  seek  their  provision.  "They 
must  also,"  Crantz  adds,  "cut  their  thongs  or  straps  out  of  them,  and  cover  their  tents  with  them, 
without  which  they  could  not  subsist  in  summer.  Therefore,  no  man  can  pass  for  a  right  <  Inenlander 
who  cannot  catch  seals.  This  is  the  ultimate  end  they  aspire  to  in  all  their  device  and  labour,  fioiu 
their  childhood  up." 

The  Monk  Seal,*  found  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa,  resembles  the  common  seal  in  many 
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ects  but  there  are  remarkable  differences  between  them,  particularly  in  their  osteological 
ipl,   however  can  only  be  described  too  technically  for  a  popular  history. 


- 

"  "s  '  ..... 


which  is  not  veil  known. 

•  I'hoca  Monacbm. 
VO  .  II. 


t  Caloeephalui  di,tolor.    (J.  annellutta :  Kilsson. 


Stemmatopus :  K.  Cuvier. 
4ti 
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TEE  CRESTED  SEAL* 

THIS  animal  is  a  native  of  Greenland  and  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  North  America.  It  has  thirty 
teeth  ;  the  molars  with  simple  roots,  short,  wide,  and  striated  only  on  the  crown.  "  A  thick,  folded 
skin,"  says  Clapmuitz,  "  is  on  its  forehead,  which  it  can  draw  down  over  its  eyes,  like  a  cap,  to  defend 
them  against  the  storms,  waves,  stones,  and  sand."  This  "crest,"  as  it  is  called,  is  peculiar  to  the  adult 
male.  The  eyes — which  are  capable  of  being  drawn  deeply  into  the  socket  during  repose  —  are 
eminently  fitted  to  discern  distant  objects.  The  fur  is  soft,  long,  and  woolly  beneath  :  it  becomes 
darker  with  age. 

THE  URSINE  SEAL.f 

THE  head  of  this  creature  has  a  narrow,  retracted  muzzle  ;  small  external  ears  ;  and  thirty-six  teeth. 
It  inhabits  the  islands  on  the  north-west  of  America,  Kamschatka,  the  Kurile,  and  other  islands,  and  is 
migratory  in  its  habits. 

Steller,  who  is  our  chief  authority  in  reference  to  it,  made  a  garment  of  its  fur,  which  he  highly 
prized,  when  he  was  in  Behring's,  Island,  engaged  with  Behriug,  its  discoverer. 

The  sea-bears,  as  they  are  often  called,  grow  very  fat,  and  are  then  exceedingly  indolent,  sometimes 
scarcely  moving  from  the  same  spot  for  two  or  three  mouths.  This  is  from  June  to  September,  the 
breeding-time — one  being  usually  produced  at  a  birth,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  two.  The  female  is 
exceedingly  attached  to  her  young,  and  defends  it  with  great  obstinacy.  The  cubs,  when  little  more 
than  a  day  old,  become  playful,  and  wrestle  with  one  another. 

When  two  have  fought  together  for  some  time,  and  get  out  of  breath,  they  lay  themselves  down, 
side  by  side,  lick  each  other,  and  rest  themselves ;  after  which,  they  rise  again  to  continue  the  contest. 
As  long  as  they  are  nearly  a  match  for  each  other  in  strength,  they  strike  only  with  their  fore  feet ;  but 
as  soon  as  one  of  them  gains  the  advantage,  he  seizes  the  other  with  his  teeth,  and  throws  him  on 
the  ground.  When  others,  who  have  been  spectators  of  the  fight,  see  this,  they  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  vanquished  combatant. 

In  the  month  of  September,  these  animals  quit  their  breeding  stations,  and  return  to  the  Asiatic 
and  American  shores,  but  are  never  to  be  found  except  between  the  latitudes  50°  and  60°.  They 
swim  very  swiftly,  frequently  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 

Another  genus  in  this  Family  J  appears  in  the  Trichecus,  the  generic  name  for  the  Walrus,  or 
Morse.  Its  characters  are  as  follow  : — Head  well  proportioned,  round,  obtuse ;  eyes  small  and  brilliant ; 
upper  lip  remarkably  thick,  covered  with  pellucid  whiskers  or  bristles,  as  large  as  a  straw.  Two  very 
large  canines,  in  the  upper  jaw  only,  directed  downwards.  Nostrils  large,  rounded,  placed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  snout.  No  external  ears. 

THE  WALRUS,  OR  MORSE.§ 

IN  early  times  the  Walrus  was  called  a  Horse-whale,  and  seems  to  have  been  known  in  England  as  early 
as  the  year  890,  during  the  reign  of  King  Alfred  ;  for  Hakluyt  states,  that  during  that  year  a  voyage 
was  made  beyond  the  North  Cape  by  Octher,  the  Norwegian,  "  for  the  mere  commoditie  of  fishing  of 
horse-whales,  -which  have  in  their  teeth  bones  of  great  price  and  excellence  ;  whereof  he  brought  some 
on  his  returns  to  that  king."  The  same  writer  says  that  the  skins  of  horse-whales  and  seals  were 
converted  into  cables  of  sixty  ells  in  length,  by  the  natives  of  northern  Europe. 

The  walrus  is  an  obstinate  animal,  and  does  not  fly  on  the  approach  of  man  ;  on  the  contrary, 
forming  themselves  into  a  body,  they  go  and  meet  him,  and  resist  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  proceed. 
When  a  company  of  travellers  meet  these  animals  on  the  shore,  they  are  forced  to  fight  their  way 
through  them ;  and,  if  the  walruses  are  pelted  with  stones,  they  gnaw  them  with  their  teeth,  but  afterwards 
attack  the  men  with  redoubled  fury,  rending  the  air  with  the  most  tremendous  growling.  These  animals 

*  Stemmatopus  cristatus. 

t  Ursus  marinus:  Sleller.     L'Ours  marin :  Buffon.     Arctocephalus  ursinus.     Phoca  ursiija. 
\  Phocidiu.  J  Trichecus  Kosmarus. 
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seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  effect  of  united  resistance  and  attack,  and  also  of  the  utility  of 
in  masses  and  ranks ;  for,  should  any  one  of  them  attempt  to  retreat,  those  in  his  rear  fall  upon,  and 
compel  him  to  keep  in  the  ranks,  or  kill  him.  Sometimes  it  happens,  that  when  one  walrus  attempts  to 
stop  another,  who  is  retreating,  they  all  begin  to  suspect  each  other  of  being  inclined  to  fly  ;  and,  in 
that  case,  the  contest  often  becomes  universal.  When  two  are  fighting  with  one,  the  others  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  weaker  side.  While  they  are  thus  fighting  on  the  land,  others  that  are  in  the  water 
raise  their  heads,  and  look  on  for  a  time,  till  they  also  become  enraged,  swim  to  shore,  and  join  in  the 
combat. 

In  the  memorable  voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  he  describes  his  meeting  with  a  herd  of  walruses  oft 
the  north  coast  of  America.  "  They  lie,"  he  says,  "  in  herds  of  many  hundreds  upon  the  ice,  huddling 
over  one  another  like  swine ;  and  roar  or  bray  so  very  loud,  that  in  the  night,  or  in  foggy  weather, 
they  gave  us  notice  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ice  before  we  could  see  it.  We  never  found  the  whole  herd 
asleep,  some  being  always  upon  the  watch.  These,  on  the  approach  of  the  boat,  would  awake  those 
next  to  them ;  and  the  alarm  being  thus  gradually  communicated,  the  whole  herd  would  be  awake 


THE   WAT.IU'S. 


presently.     But  they   were  seldom  in  a  hurry  to  get  away,   till  after  they  had   been  once  fired  at. 
They  then  would  tumble  over  one  another  into  the  sea,  in  the  utmost  confusion  ;  and  i  lid  not, 

at  the  first  discharge,  kill  those  we  fired  at,  we  generally  lost  them,  though  mortally  won,,,!.,!. 
did  not  appear  to    us    to  be  that  dangerous  animal  wl*ch  some  authors  have  described    not 
when  attacled.       They  are    more  so  in  appearance  than   reality       Vast  numbers  of     hen,  .won  d 
follow,  and  come  close"  up  to  the  boats;   but  the  flash  of  the  musket  in  the  pan   or  even  the   bare 
pointing  of  one  at  them,  would  send  them  down  in  an   instant.     The  female  w,l    d,fend  her    ,,„   „ 
the  ve,;  last,  and  at  the  expense  of  her  own  life,  whether  in  the  water  or  upon  the  ice. 
young  one  quit  the  dam,  though  she  be  dead;    so  that,  if  one   is  killed,  the  other  , 
The  dam,  when  in  the  water,  holds  the  young  one  between  her  fore  arms. 

The  walrus  inhabits  the  seas  about  North  America,  Davis'*  Straits,  Hudson  s 


y  ,  from  almost  every  Barter,  congregate  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 

I^wret   !  and  sprel  themselves  over  the  group  caHed  the  Magdalene  l,,ands. 
calculated  to  supply  their  wants,  as  they  abound  in  a  great  variety  of  large  **•*•*•* 
the  shore,   being  of  a  gentle  slope,  with  few  precipitous  rocks,  they  are  abl, 
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Hore  they  remain  occasionally,  for  many  days,  without  food,  when  the  weather  is  fine  •  but  on  the 
slightest  appearance  of  rain  they  precipitate  themselves  into  the  sea.  Before  the  Americans  made  a 
traffic  of  the  oil  of  the  walrus,  they  have  been  known  to  assemble  in  these  islands  to  the  number  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand  ;  but  they  have  since  greatly  decreased. 

The  natives  of  the  Magdalene  Islands  do  not  attack  the  walruses   on  their  first  arrival    but 

allow  them  to  repose  quietly  for  some  time,  and  frequently  show  themselves,  to  accustom  them  not  to 

e  afraid  of  men.     At  a  fixed  time  they  assemble  in  boats,  and  land  in  the  dark,  near  the  place  where 

these  animals  are  reposing,  and  separate  those  that  are  farthest  inland  from  those  that  are 

next  the  water.      This  the  fishermen  call  making  a  cut,  and  a  dangerous  enterprise  it  is       They 

1  as  many  walruses  as  possible  of  those  next  the  water,  and  then  attack  the  others      From  the 

darkness  of  the  night  and  the  effect  of  torchlight  the  animals  get  bewildered,  ami,  straying  further 

from  the  water,  become  an  easy  prey.     Sometimes,  in  a  single  attack  of  this  kind,  from  a'thousand  to 

mteen  hundred  have  fallen  victims  in  one  night. 

The  first  operation  is  to  skin  the    animal,   and  cut  it  into    slices  of   two  or  three    inches    in 
breadtk     T.iese   are  imported  by  America  for  carriage  traces,  and  the  short  pieces   are   sent  to 
England  for  making  into  glue      The  coat  of  fat  which  lies  «nder  the  hide  is  afterwLs  removed,  to  be 
into  oil   of  which  each,  walrus  produces  nearly  two  barrels.     The  tusk,,  which  weigh  from  ten 
to  twelve  pounds  each,  are  then  sawn  off,  and  sell  at  considerable  prices,  as  they  are  ivofy  of  a  very 

used  for  artificiai  teeth- T 


AQUATIC      MAMMALS.* 


\\  E  have  now  arrived  at  the  concluding  Order,  which  consist,  of  Aquatic  Mammals,  with  fin-like 
antenor  extremities,  the  posterior  extremities  being  absent,  or  rather,  having  their  place  supplied  by  a 
large  horizontal  caudal  fin,  or  tail  ;  without  an  external  ear,  or  hair  on  tlir  external  integument 

" 


, 
oft  neck"  !  S°  C°mpreSSed  aS  t0  leave  the  animal  ™«™*  any  outward  appearance 

The  Cetaceous  Mammals,  whose  abode  is  either  in  the  sea  or  the  great  rivers,  resemble  fishes  so 
sely  in  external  appearance,  that  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  even  some  of  the  earlier  zoologists 
regarded    hem  as  belonging  to  that  class.     This  notion  accords  with  the  statements  commonly  mad 
as  to  whales  :  thus,  we  hear  of  the  whale^Aery,  and  of  boats  arriving  with  few  or  many  M 

f  the  Cetacea  there  are  two  divisions  :   the  Plant-eaters  and  the  Flesh-eaters.     Scientifically 
the     )rmer  ai.e  callcd  S^renia   or  sirens,  and  are  that  class  popularly  known  as  tritous  and  mermaids.' 
hey  differ  from  the  seal  and  walrus  in  having  no  hind  limbs,   resembling,  in  these  respects,    the 
common  animals  of  the  whale  kind,  while  from  those,  again,  they  differ  in  having  no  blow-holes  on    he 

the  head,  bu    nostrils  much  resembling  those  of  several  quadrupeds.     Neither  do  they,  t 
wholly  amphibious,  like  the  whale,,  live  upo,i  a  fish,  but  entirely  on  a  vegetable  diet;  on  such 

*  *"  ~>  "* 


THE  STELLER.t 
THIS  animal  is  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  feet  in  length  ;  the  skin  is  rugged  and  knotty  like  the 


t  Stellerus  borealis. 


STKI,I,I;R. 


These  creatures  \vere   first    Men    in    IVli ring's  Strain,  ,-m.l   described    l.y   St(.|l,.r,   tho   naturalist, 
They  were  taken  by  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a  long  rope,   fastened  (•;  a.  li..tit,  wliirh   i  •.,  the 

middle  of  a  group.  They  are  very  voracious  creatures.  They  swim  gently,  one  after  another,  with 
a  portion  of  their  backs  out  of  the  water,  raising  their  heads  every  now  and  then  to  breathe,  whou 
they  snort  like  horses. 

THE   MANATEE,  OR  LAMANTIN. 

THIS  animal  inhabits  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  other  Bouth  American  rivers,  Its  name 
has  reference  to  the  peculiar  form  of  its  swimming  paws  :  these,  as  in  the  other  genera,  are  composed  of 
soft  parts,  and  a  membrane  which  enfolds  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  fingers ;  but,  in  the  Manatee,  fi.ur 


MANATEES. 


flat  nails  are  seen  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  paw.  The  tail,  also,  is  peculiar,  being  about  one-fourth 
the  length  of  the  body,  and  oval-shaped,  not  tmlike  that  of  the  otter.  The  head  is  round,  attached  to 
the  body  without  a  neck ;  the  muzzle,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  placed,  is  large  and  fleshy  ;  the  upp«-r 
lip  cleft  and  bristled  at  the  sides  ;  the  lower  lip  much  shorter,  and  the  mouth  small.  The  teeth,  wliirh 
are  all  molars,  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  some  cloven-footed  quadrupeds. 

The  mammte  of  the  manatees  and  dugongs  are  pectoral,  and  this  structure,  joined  to  the  ndroit  use 
of  their  finger-like  flippers,  have  caused  them,  when  seen  at  a  distance  with  the  anterior  part  ->f  the  body 
out  of  the  water,  to  be  taken  for  some  creatures  approaching  to  human  shape.     The  effect  has  l,,...u 
deepened  by  the  thick-set  hairs  of  the  muzzle,  giving  somewhat  the  appearance  of  human   hair,^>r  a 
Ward.      Thus  the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  give  the  nwnatrr  a  num.-  whi.-h  sanities  NV.-iuan-F 
and  the  Dutch  call  the  Dugong  Baardmannetze,  or.Little  Bearded  Man.      In  this  way,  d<mlu 
of  our  stories  of  mermaids  have  arisen;  and  "it  is  not  at  all  improbable,"  E  "that  the 

is  has  afforded  foundation  for  others.     I  have  myself  seen  a  sea-horse  in  sui-h  a  position,  that  it 
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requires  little  stretch  of  imagination  to  mistake  it  for  a  human  being  ;  so  like,  indeed,  was  it,  that  the 
surgeon  of  the  ship  actually  reported  to  me  that  he  had  seen  a  man  with  his  head  just  appearing  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  !  " 

The  second  division  of  the  Cetacea  is  formed  of  the  Flesh- Eaters. 

Animal  matter,  such  as  fishes  and  mollusca,  form  the  food  of  these  creatures.  Their  skin  is 
smooth,  and  on  the  back  there  is,  in  many  species,  a  vertical  cartilaginous  fin,  unconnected  with  the 
skeleton.  The  nostrils  are  situated  on  the  top  of  the  head,  which  is  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  be  always  above  the  water  when  the  animals  are  floating.  These  organs  are,  in 
fact,  small  openings  into  a  tubular  elongation  of  the  nares,  provided  with  a  muscular  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  compressing  it  with  vehemence ;  hence  it  is  that  its  small  apertures  are  called  blow-holes, 
because,  when  the  animals  reach  the  surface  to  respire,  they  produce,  by  forcibly  expelling  the  air,  a 
hissing  noise,  heard  from  the  whale  at  a  great  distance  ;  and  a  column  of  vapour  arises  also  to  a 
considerable  height.  Sometimes  it  happens  that,  long  before  reaching  the  surface,  the  creature  breathes 
out  the  air  pent  up  in  the  lungs  with  considerable  violence,  throwing  up  the  spray  in  jets  d'eau;  and 
this  is  commonly  the  case  if  it  has  been  chased,  or  is  alarmed.  The  windpipe  opens  into  the  back  of 
the  nostrils,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  glottis  is  simple,  so  that  the  voice  consists  only  of  a 
bellowing  sound.  The  sight  and  hearing  are  quick  beneath  the  water,  and  there  also  is  the  sense  of 
smell.  The  stomach  has  many  sub-divisions.  The  head  is  large,  in  many  exceeding  in  size  the 
remainder  of  the  body. 

One  genus*  has  numerous  simple  and  conical  teeth  ;  the  forehead  is  rounded,  and  the  muzzle 
projects  from  the  head,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  beak,  or  slender  snout,  well  armed  with  weapons. 

THE    DOLPHIN.f 

THIS  creature  is  met  with  in  all  the  warmer  seas  ;  its  length  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  In  troops  it 
hunts  down  its  prey,  cleaving  the  waters  with  surprising  velocity,  and  driving  the  flying  fishes  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  air,  but  pursuing  the  chase  until  they  are  captured. 

Another  genusj  differs  from  the  former  only  in  having  a  shorter  muzzle,  equally  elevated  with  the 
forehead. 

THE  COMMON   POEPOISE.§ 

THIS  animal  is  found  in  all  the  seas  of  Europe,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 
When  the  surface  is  smooth,  porpoises  are  often  seen  to  spring  out  of  the  water,  and  to  make  con- 
siderable leaps,  as  if  in  amusement.  Their  food  is  chiefly  fish,  which  they  pursue  with  great  rapidity, 
and  seize  with  much  address.  The  salmon  are  often  observed  to  spring  several  yards  out  of  the 
water  ;  but,  from  the  quickness  of  their  foes,  it  seems  impossible  they  should  escape.  The  porpoise 
was  at  one  time  relished  as  an  article  of  food.  Malcolm  IV.  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Dunfermline 
thos-e  which  were  caught  in  its  neighbourhood  •  and  it  is  said  to  have  been,  introduced  at  the  tables  of 
the  old  English  nobility,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  eaten  with  a  sauce  of  bread 
crumbs  and  vinegar. 

Another  genus ||  contains  a  very  remarkable  animal,  a  native  Of  the  Polar  Seas — 

THE  NAEAVAL.1 

THIS  creature  has  no  true  teeth,  but  two  tusks,  analogous  to  those  of  the  elephant,  implanted  in  the 
intermaxillary  bones.  The  left  one  is  enormously  developed,  projecting  straight  forwards  with  the 
line  of  the  body,  being  spirally  twisted,  and  tapering  to  a  point.  Its  length  is  from  six  to  eight  or 
ten  feet ;  the  tusk  on  the  right  side  is  imperfectly  developed,  seldom  advancing  far  out  of  the  socket, 
and  sometimes  not  appearing  beyond  it.  Should  its  companion  be  broken  oft',  it  begins  to  increase, 
but  it  never  equals  the  lost  one. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  Narwal  is  blackish-gray  on  the  back,  variegated  with  numerous 

*  Delphinm:  Linnieus.  f  D.  Delphi*.  J  Phocoena :  Cuvier. '         §  P.  Communis.  ||1lonodon. 

U  II.  Monoceros:  Linnaeus. 
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darker  spots,  naming  into  each  otler,  and  forming  a  dusky  black  surfacx-  ,  v.,-1,  film  *nd  more  open 
spots  of  gray  on  a  white  ground  at  the  sides,  which  spots  disappear  altogether  on  the  belly.  Such  in  the 
velocity  of  this  animal  and'  the  impetus  of  its  course,  that  it  lias  been  known  to  plunge  its  tusk 
through  the  side  of  a  vessel,  which  has  been  snapped  of]'  in  the  timbers  by  the  vi,,l, •,,.•,•  ,,f  the 
blow.  It  is  often  called  the  sea  unicorn. 

The  fourth  genus*  comprehends  creatures  of  huge  bulk,  which  pursue  their  prey,  con^m,;:  of  seals 
and  large  fishes,  with  a  rapacity  rarely  equalled.  The  head  is  of  prodigious  size;  the  upper  j;i 
no  teeth  ;  but  the  lower  jaw,  of  enormous  weight  and  solidity,  fits  into  a  groove  in  the  upper,  mid  haa 
a  range  of  short  cylindrical  or  conical  teeth  on  each  side,  received  into  corresponding  cavities  in  the 
upper  jaw,  the  gum  of  which  is  exceedingly  hard  and  callous.  The  higher  portion  of  the  skull  consists 
of  a  series  of  large  cavities,  filled  with  a  clear,  oleaginous  fluid,  which  hardens  on  cooling,  and  is  known 
under  the  name  of  spermaceti,  but  more  properly  adipocire. 

THE  CACHALOT.f 

THIS  animal  is  often  called  the  Spermaceti  Whale  ;  it  nppears  to  be  widely  diffused  ;  it  has  been  known 
to  occur  in  the  Adriatic,  and  it  has  several  times  been  captured  on  our  British  coasts  ;  but  it  is 
principally  found  in  the  Polar  Ocean  of  both  hemispheres.  The  heart  of  one  captured  in  Whitstable 
Bay  measured  three  feet  across.  The  total  length  of  the  Cachalot  was  sixty-three  feet,  and  the 
circumference  around  the  body  thirty-six.  In  some  instances,  it  is  said  to  be  a  hundred  feet  long. 

The  last  genus  J  includes 

THE   COMMON,  OE  GREENLAND  WHALE. 

The  lower  jaw  of  the  cachalots  is  provided  with  conical  teeth  ;  but  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Whale, 
shaped  like  a  boat  reversed,  has  along  the  two  sides  long,  sub-triangular,  transverse  lamina',  of  a  horny 
substance,  called  baleen,  or  whalebone,  set  in  close  array.  These  plates,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine 
hundred  on  each  side,  with  the  broad  end  fixed  to  the  gum,  and  the  apex  to  the  middle  of  the  palate, 
have  a  fringed  edge,  loose  and  floating  ;  they  begin  small,  but  increase  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  then 
diminish  gradually.  The  lower  jaw,  with  no  such  apparatus,  contains  a  thick,  fleshy  tongue,  and  is 
arched  outwards  so  as  to  embrace  these  fringed  plates,  and,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  form  a  kind  of 
strainer,  so  as  to  detain  the  little  creatures  on  which  the  whale  feeds.  The  whale  is  sometimes  seen 
as  represented  in  the  engraving  on  th  next  page,  stranded  on  the  sea-shore. 

The  whale  is  now  seldom  found  more  than  seventy  feet  in  length  ;  it  was  far  larger  when  suffered 
by  man  to  live  till  maturity.  The  use  of  whalebone  is  familiar  to  all  ;  its  blubber  is  many  feet  in 
thickness,  and  yields  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  ban-els  of  oil.  The  flesh  of  the  young  whale  is  of  a 
red  colour,  and,  when  broiled,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  eats  like  coarse  beef.  Besides  forming 
a  choice  eatable,  the  inferior  products  of  the  whale  are  applied  to  other  purposes  by  the  Indians  and 
Esquimaux  of  arctic  countries,  and,  with  some  nations,  are  essential  to  their  comfort.  .Some  mem- 
branes of  the  abdomen  are  used  for  an  upper  article  of  clothing,  and  the  peritoneum,  in  particular, 
being  thin  and  transparent,  is  used  instead  of  glass  in  the  windows  of  their  huts ;  the  bone 
converted  into  harpoons  and  spears  for  striking  the  seal,  or  darting  at  the  sea-birds,  and  are  uUo 
employed  in  the  construction  of  their  boats  or  tents  ;  the  sinews  are  divided  into  filaments,  and  used 
as  thread,  with  which  they  join  the  seams  of  their  boats  and  tent-cloths,  and  sew,  with  great  ni 
the  articles  of  dress  they  manufacture. 

Here,  then,  we  close  our  view  of  the  Mammalia.     In  the  structure  of  these  exceedingly  divt  : 
creatures,  in  the  modifications  of  organs  for  special  purposes,  in  the  harmony  of  the  largest  with  the 
most  minute  part,  and  in  instincts  perfectly  adapted  to  their  respective  modes  of  lite,  we  have  abundant 
proofs  of  Divine  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.      WTell,  then,  may  we  say  with  the  inspired  Psalmist  : — 

*  Physeter:  Linnteus.  t  Phjseler  macrocephalu".  \  Balccna:   B.  mysticnus:  Linnnus. 
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"  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all  :  the  earth  is  full  ol  thy 
riches.  So  is  this  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great 
beasts.  There  go  the  ships  :  there  is  that  leviathan,  whom  thou  hast  made  to  play  therein.  These 
wait  all  upon  thee ;  that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  That  thou  givest  them 
they  gather  :  thou  openest  thine  hand,  they  are  filled  with  good."— Psalm  civ.  24—28. 
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proper  accentuation. 
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